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'Wtmwp  in  expenditure  should  be  dropped. 
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Edacation  and  crime. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  documents  have  been  sent  out,  or  nearly  doable 
tile  onmber  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  statistics  for  the  annual 
npc^  8,093  blank  lists  of  questions  have  been  mailed.  A  large  number  of  similar  forms 
kiTe  been  sent  ont  to  secure  data  required  in  special  pablications  issued  during  the  year. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  that  this  report  should  appear  earlier,  and  nowhere  is  it 
stranger  than  among  those  engaged  in  its  preparation.  It  would  be  more  convenient 
to  the  Office  to  doee  the  report  the  30th  of  June,  and  complete  it  for  publication  at 
the  time  of  the  assembling  of  Congress,  and  tlius  bring  so  much  of  the  work  of  this 
Office  into  conformity  with  other  offices  of  the  General  Government ;  but  this  Office 
perfonns  a  part  only  in  the  great  voluntary  system  of  statistics,  embradng  the  entire 
coontiy  and  all  systems,  institutions,  and  phases  of  edacation,  and  has  felt  obliged, 
tt  whstever  inconvenience,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  wishes  of  the  more  than  8,000 
«Oibofatiws  wbo  fbnxish  voluntarily  and  without  pay  the  data  on  which  its  reports 
ife  ImsmI.  Tlie  fiJ^t  report  rtf  thi.*  present  Comniis^ioiitr  wiis  ni:wl<  and  presented  to 
Covpn^a^  ttK  opening  substantially  m  :ihovi'  uot4>d^  but  the  wi.sh^'^^'  ;Lnd  necessities  of 
Wmsf^t  ihe  oontiibutora  fteemed  to  enfort^  the  surrender  of  that  mt  Thod  and  the  adop- 
ivnf  Uh*  prtatent  plan.  On  a  moment ^s  reflection  it  will  l>e  f>h^r?igd  that  this  report, 
Htt|B!^ndii]g  sneh  a  vast  variety  of  tacts  from  &o  many  States,  cilie^  and  institutions, 
tSiUftf  bi*  ttiBide  with  th(^  promptness  of  a  report  embracing  only  a  single  point  of  obser- 
v*lte»  It  (a&aot  be  made  like  a  newspaper  reports  It  is  of  coame  obvioos  that  the 
itBie  €of««d  by  file  report  of  ^uy  inestitTition  must  have  ebip^ed  and  t  he  record  be  complete 
^ttft  tMfi  kcal  ff!port  can  lie  eonrluded  and  forwarded.  Any  oni\  who  knows  by  expe- 
^^9e»  the  dllScuIties  in  the  wny  of  making  a  State  report  w  Ul  understand  how  much  time 
a  li^jolRii  to  okllect  t^  material  IVom  all  the  towns,  counties,  and  iBstitutions  and  sat- 
Utf  vL    AJlei'  this,  time  mnst  be  allowed  tor  its  pubVimtion  before  this 
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REPORT. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob,  Bubeau  of  Education, 

WaakingUm,  D,  C,  Nwemher^  1881. 

8iB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  twelfth  amiual  report,  covering  the  year  1881. 
Duiag  the  year  the  annnal  report  and  the  follo¥ring  cireulars  of  information,  in  addi- 
tion to  x^flsoeB  of  former  pnblicaiionB,  have  been  distribnted : 

Na  1.  Constraction  of  library  buildings.     26  pp. 

Xo.  2.  Relation  of  education  to  industry  and  technical  training  in  American  schools. 
22  i^. 

Ka  3.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tkmal  Association  in  1881.     80  pp. 

No.  4.  Education  in  France.     144  pp. 

Xo.  5.  Causes  of  deafness  among  sdiool  children  and  the  instruction  of  children  with 
isipaired  hearing.     48  ^. 

No.  6.  Effects  of  student  life  on  the  eyesight.     30  pp. 

The  following  bulletins  have  also  been  prepared  and  distributed : 

Cdmparative  statistics  of  elementary  education  in  fifty  principal  countries. 

Fifty  years  of  freedom  in  Belgium,  education  in  Malta,  &c. 

Library  aids. 

Recognized  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

The  discipline  of  the  school. 

Education  and  crime. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  documents  have  been  sent  out,  or  nearly  double 
tbe  nnmber  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  statistics  for  the  annual 
report  8. 093  blank  lists  of  questions  have  been  mailed.  A  large  number  of  similar  forms 
bave  been  sent  out  to  secure  data  required  in  special  publications  issued  during  the  year. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  that  this  report  should  appear  earlier,  and  nowhere  is  it 
strooger  than  among  those  engaged  in  its  preparation.  It  would  be  more  convenient 
to  the  Office  to  close  the  report  the  30th  of  June,  and  complete  it  for  publication  at 
the  time  of  the  assembling  of  Congress,  and  thus  bring  so  much  of  the  work  of  this 
Office  into  conformity  with  other  offices  of  the  General  Grovemment ;  but  this  Office 
performs  a  part  only  in  the  great  voluntary  system  of  statistics,  embracing  the  entire 
coontry  and  all  systems,  institutions,  and  phases  of  education,  and  has  felt  obliged, 
tx.  whatever  inconvenience,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  wishes  of  the  more  than  8,000 
c«dlabovatoTs  who  ftinush  voluntarily  and  without  pay  the  data  on  which  its  reports 
«»  >t«isMl.  The  first  report  of  the  present  CommifunAner  was  made  and  presented  to 
^vm^tsm  at  its  opening  substantially  as  above  noted^  but  the  wishes  and  necessities  of 
vany  of  the  oontribnlfjr^  i^eenied  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  that  method  and  the  adop- 
tei  of  the  pre^nt  plan.  On  a  moment^ a  reflection  it  will  be  observed  that  this  report, 
tinnpceh^iuling  nnch  a  vast  v^irietj  o('  ikrts  Irom  lio  many  States,  cities,  and  institutions, 
&ziiK»t  be  tnade  with  the  promptae^  of  ^  report  embmcing  only  a  single  point  of  obser- 
It  cttiiJ]£>t  ht^  mad^  like  a  newspHptsr  report.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the 
lco^v«ried  by  tbc  r«rport.  of  any  institution  must  have  elapsed  and  the  record  be  complete 
>  this  IqgU  report,  can  be  condnded  and  forwarded.  Any  one  who  knows  by  expe- 
Y  ibm  diffienlties  in  the  w^y  of  making  a  State  report  will  understand  how  much  time 
iiimulred  to  collect  the  nmtmal  from  &il  the  to^ns.  i'()untie8,  and  institutions  and  sat- 
Mtfttfity  oani|iile  it^     After  thk,  time  most  be  allowed  for  its  publication  before  this 
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central  clearing  house  at  Washington  can  b^in,  much  less  complete,  its  work.  It  should 
be  stated  that,  late  as  this  report  has  ever  appeared,  there  have  come  data  for  insertion 
after  its  publication  from  those  who  have  been  most  earnestly  laboring  to  get  their  mate- 
rial into  shape  and  send  it  forward ;  it  should  be  added,  to  the  cretlit  of  those  who  sup- 
ply the  Office  with  its  data,  that  their  unpaid  work  is  done  with  alacrity  and  that  there 
is  a  growing  desire  among  them  to  ftirnish  their  statistics,  accurate  and  complete,  in  time 
for  this  annual  statement.  It  should  be  remembered  also,  in  this  connection,  that  this 
Office  has  never  been  furnished  with  the  clerical  force  sufficient  to  do  its  work,  according 
tothe  judgment  of  those  administering  it  or  of  those  acquainted  with  the  demands  upon 
it.  The  preparation  of  the  annual  report  is  only  one  item  of  the  vast  amount  of  work 
performed  in  it. 


AMEBICAN  OFFICIAL  C0BBE8P0NDENTS  OF  THE  OFFICE  WHO  FUBNI8H  STATISTICS. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  number  of  correspondents  of  the  Office  at  the  head 
of  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  our  country  who  furnish  the  information 
contained  in  these  reports : 

Statement  of  educaiiondl  systems  and  instibUwns  in  correspondence  with  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  years  named. 


44 


Sll 


Stetosand  Territories 

Citlee 

Normal  schools 

Business  coUqpes , 

Kindergfirten 

Aoademies 

Preparatory  schools „.., 

College  for  women 

Colleges  and  universities 

Schools  of  soienoe 

Schools  of  theology.. 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine ~ 

Public  libraries 

Museums  of  natural  history 

Museums  of  art i 

Art  schools 

Training  schools  for  nurses ' 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb i     37 

Institutions  for  the  blind 27 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Orphan  asylums,  Ac 77 

Reform  schools 20 


1872.    1878.    1874.    1875.    1876.    1877..  1878.    1879.    1880.    1881 


Total.. 


2,619 


48 
683 
114 
112 

42 
944 

86 
206 
823 

70 
140 

37 

94 
877 

48 

22 


4& 
127 
124 
126 

66 
1,081 

91 
209 
343 

72 
113 


676 
44 

27 
26 


48 
241 
140 
144 

96 
1,467 
105 
249 
386 

76 
128 

42 
104 
2.200 

63 

27 


40 

40 

28 

28 

7 

9 

180 

260 

84 

56 

-I- 


42 
29 
9 
406 
67 


3,449  |8,661  6,066 


48 


160 

149 

1,560 

114 

252 

881 

76 

126 

42 

102 

2,276 

64 

31 

80 


48 
241 
166 
167 
177 
1,660 
123 
261 
886 

77 
127 

45 

106 

2,440 

65 


48 
29 
11 
688 
63 


48 
268 
179 
168 
217 
1,66ft 
125 
2T7 
889 

80 
129 

60 

112 

2,578 

65 


I 


46 

80 

11 

640 

68 


78 


48 

333 

242 

191 

822 

1,848 

188 

294 

402 

86 

146 

68 

126 

2,678 

57 

37 

87 

11 

67 

81 

18 

641 

79 


48  I 
351 


6,449  16,760 


.1 Z- 11 

|7,186  |7,869 


197 


146 

297 

402 

88 

166 

53 

126 

2,874 

57 

37 

38 

16 

62 

31 

13 

651 

83 


48 
351 
273 


I  2,113 

I   «« 

I   290 

!   396 
91 

I   158 

I   187 

j  3,08/ 

57 

!   37 


17 
68 

I   31 

i   ^ 

604 

I   79 


18,281  I  8,774 


The  letters  written  number  4, 190.  Many  of  these  ftimished  statistics  and  facts  to  edu- 
cational writers  and  school  officials,  the  results  of  extensive  research  and  patient  labor. 
About  4,000  letters  and  2,549  documents  have  been  received;  1,000  volumes  and  1,200 
pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the  library.  The  card  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the 
llbrarv',  which  has  been  in  preparation,  is  making  Mr  progress,  and  is  already  of  incal- 
culable service  in  the  work  of  the  Office  and  aid  of  those  who  come  here  to  study  educa- 
tional subjects. 
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^msUhOions,  insbrudorSf  and  studeniSf  as  eoUeded  by  the  United  States 
Bwreau  of  Edwsatun^  fnm  1872  to  1881. 


boalxieaa  ooU^geft  „ 


feri«f»mdArx  fnatrtiGiloD ., 


isra. 


m 


I 


773 

I 


21S,897 
8,451 


1S73. 


(6)    \  37,72S  I    1,5(^1,063 
114  fiS7  lG,a2tl 

112  314  :j2,3Q7 


ill 


for  ttie  flnipeiio  t  i  udlruoi  toa  of  womeiL. 
•nil  eoUog^tf.. 


i^^detitistiy,  Andofphanimisijr. 


ifbrlbebtltid..,.. _._...„„_. ^, 

I Hw libeblfr-ixilnded  dilldreii 


175 
29S 
70 
IM 

97 


4,S01 


m,w& 


1,G17 
3,040 
7^ 
43& 
lAl 
73e 


U,S8a 
4£,€I7 

3,351 
1.976 
5,9CiS 


SOT 
513 


mi 


1,397 
1«3&6 


10.  a 


4,230 


044 


70 
110 

37  I 


2,120 

a^lOQ  I 

747 

573 

l,14ti  , 


II^ATU 

13, -WT 

B,950 

1.112 
n.ttSl 


40 

17a 
%i  I 


f 

fm  I 

1,4^ 
57^  i 


4,S34 

U016 

7!»S 

22,  HC 


bof  tBioilMBo,af  duniiiti^yaaA  of  pliAnEmoy^, 
r  lIuF  ileaf  and  dtuub... 


Icililldfvii 
I  tti^ltiMM^  itidiistrtftt  Mlioolfl,  and  xnbcel- 


•CT« 


ibQlwded  III  \ST%i   their  total  populatiati  0,ccciiirdliig  to  tlie  f^tijUiM  of  l^U  w:'^ 


...     .  ^  ASMi  villiicM  w«2«  Included  In  1@73^  fvlikh  tiud  n  {Hjpul^lon  aria/>12.e93. 
iMsolaM  olusliOGt*  WM  IticIudcMl  In  ibe  t&ble  of  Infjiitiition^  for  tfocondary  ifiAlruL'Ktoii 

l41^,iXI(>  tnluLbi^nts  or  CQorc*  tverc  Included  In  1^4  ^  tbeir  ji^^regiite  ttopttUi* 

voiiiAlutlig  7,500 InliableaatA  orcnofe,  reported  In  18m?'l^^#li)g;^Q&^l£litii'ir 
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Statistical  awmmary  ofimtiMionaf  uutntelon,  tmd  studeiUs,  <&c. — Continaed. 


CitysohoolB ^ « 

NonnAl  sohoola 

CommerdAlftnd  busineM  colleges 

Kindergftrten 

Institutions  for  seoondaiy  instruction 

Preparatory  schools 

iDStitutionsforthesnperior  instruction  of  women. 

Univeriities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology ^ 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine,of dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 

Training  sdiools  for  nurses. 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children.. 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial  schools,  and  miscel- 
laneous charities. 
Reform  sdiools. ^ , 


City  schools 

Normal  schools 

Commercial  and  business  colleges 

Kindergftrten 

Institutions  for  secondary  instruction 

Preparatory  schools 

Institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 

Universities  and  colleges. 

Schools  of  science ~ 

8ohoo)s  of  theology „ 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine,of  dentistry  ,and  of  pharmacy. 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial  schools,  and  misoel- 

laneous  churities. 
Reform  schools 


a  192  cities,  of  7,500  Inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  IflTS;  their  aggregate  population  w»9fiaS,V». 
b  195  cities,  of  7.500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1877;  their  aggregate  population  was 9,009,095. 
c  218  cities,  of  7,500  inhahitAuts  or  more,  reported  in  1878 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  10,234,270. 
<l  240  c  ities,  of  7,500  inhMhitants  or  more,  reported  in  1879 ;  (heir  aggregate  population  was  10,801,814. 
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atMMMirjf  of  inMUutionSy  instructors^  and  gtudents,  <tc. — Continued. 


GlyKfaools „ 

5mttlseliool&.„ _ 

CbnMvebl  aad  boatnefle  colleges 

EB^ogirteii. «. - 

bititatioQS  for  secondary  inetmctlon 

ftrpanioryBAiodlB - 

IiiCiUitioiisforUiesoperior  instruction  of  women. 

UiivenitkB  and  colleges 

Sekools  of  science 

^rkoohoftheoloey 

Sdwohofljtw 

:^cfcoo]sofmedieine,of  dentistry  ^nd  of  pharmacy. 

Tatniiig  schools  for  nurses _ , 

h4itations  for  the  deaf  and  dumb , 

iBrtitations  for  the  blind , 

idiooh  for  feeble-minded  children 

(trpiuui  ssylnms,  industrial  schools,  and  misoel- 
uitfons  charities. 


(a) 
220 
102 
232 
,264 
125 
227 
364 


142, 

48  I 
120  , 

15 

56 

3D 

13  ' 

430 : 


1.VJ0. 

E 

I 


18M1. 


29,264 
1,466 

610 

084 
6,009 

860 
2,340 
4,160 

653 


i 

« 

e 

1,710,461 

(6) 

80,155 

1,788,108 

48,077 

225 

1,578 

48,706 

27,146 

202 

794 

84,414 

8,871 

278 

676 

14,107 

110,277 

1,336 

6,489 

122,617 

18,239 

130 

871 

18,275 

25,780 

226 

2,211 

26,041 

50,594 

362 

4,861 

62,435 

11,584 

85 

1,019 

12,709 

229 


1,« 


'  I 


5,242 
3,134 
14,006  I 


418  6,657 

532  2,082 

486  ,  2,472 

4,217  59,161 


144 : 

126  I 

57  I 

30 

14  ! 

439  ' 


229 
1.746  : 


431 


490 
4,211  I 


I 


I 


6S  •  1,(04 


11,921  I 


n 


4,798 
3,227 

14,536 
414 
6,740 
2,148 
2,490 

62,317 

15,ffJ6 


M  mm,id7 jSm  ifihabttantA  or  tnOPe»  reported  in  16S0 ; 
ru  eiiie^ o#74Q0  hthabittLtitfior  more,  rvpnrted  in  iSM ; 


iwpnlatlon  w&s  mjQO.fm. 


'^  »iy  lie  hardlj  nects^sary  to  tsili  special  rtttt'Titlon  to  thir  totula  here  tind  elsewhert^ 

v^aring  in  this  report,  savf^  to  eonfomi  to  the  purpose  that  ptTvades  the  report  in  all 

;*artii,  t©  leave  no  re^k^aonable  opportunity  Ibr  TDisunderstimflin^:  it.H  taits,     Wli*»n**ver 

it  will  W  tteen  that  the  totals  only  include  iht*  tiijonet*  in&erted  and 

ftad  crom  references  are  ao  made  .o  the  soun^^  of  information  and  the 

*Jill  fiem  wbii^  gemtHklizattonB  a.rc  drawn  lliat  there  ran  he  no  ju!<iti!iablt.'  ^jund  tor 

"'msm  tomclittioiti^     Th«  re  i;*^  jterhapft,  no  other  repctrt  made  in  the  conutry  that  em- 

taMltiktwork  of  so  large  a  number  of  inteJHgent  and  entiL^il  wmtrilmtors  or  tliat  so  uoi- 

■■f^itticliefilo  Its  Ptatements^  the  name  of  a  pcr??on  or  a  |>lat'<\  which  iiubjects  whatever 

'^-Attviiiifterteti  or  statements  nywitJto  ilireet  pt^xsonal  and  hto\l  otn^ervation  and  criticit^in. 

hot  b  au  fjrror  or  just  groutid  for  twmplaint  thi^  OfTwv  is  ?^ure  to  learn  of  it^  and  fmm 

-  to  irtmr  it  i^  a  just  ground  «*f  satiJ^rfartioi!  to  those  engfiged  in  the  prepamtion  of  the 

fTfi  tJiat  m  few  ertors  have  oceurred. 

t  ^t  ^f^Kmmnee  of  the  Compendium  of  the  Census  hefnte  the  oompletloiL  of  thi^ 
:»m  «ftd  hy  tho  courtefiv  of  Cteneral  Walker  and  Colonel  Seaton,  Superintendents  of  the 
3w  kn  fonuitliiiijg  additional  data,  thi^  (Office  hm  l^eeti  put  in  po^fses^ion  of  valuable 
-'*«al  wuh  a  Ti^w  to  the  ^tudj  of  the  population  of  the  countrj'  as  reg^rda  (1)  its 
^jCTiVintkiQ  hy  iiatiTirv,  sex,  and  nvce ;  (2)  the  minor  population,  and  the  populatiou  of 
a|5c,  itn  %cx.  mfv,  and  age;  and  (3)  the  tlliteraicy  of  the  minor  population^  for  the 
«tC  fllMmtnif  the  exfeat  to  which  all  in^Htnimentalities,  public  and  private,  come 
^mtf  toultiipitloo  fo  fcarb  all  the  youth  of  the  eountry  the  art  of  reeling  uad  writing. 
tlii  «tii4^  hsi  1m«0  majSte  nndsex  my  dirwtion  bj  Dr.  Charles  Warren,  and  m  much  of 

^*i1niulill  hme  m  addi  vvhie  nM  i;^mpleteneaa  to  the  statistics  of  tsducation  annually 
pmMKil  \gf  llil»  C'lEc^.  The  mare  Aitl  aud  complete  statement^  it  is  hoped^  will  be 
•mi  il  All  «ftrlT  iIaj  a^  a  «4*(iArate  publicatioii. 
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TABLE  1   FBOM  THE  CENSUS  OF  1880. 

The  area  of  the  Union,  exclnding  Alaska  and  the  Indian  Territory,  is  estimated  by 
the  Census  authorities  to  be  2,900,170  square  miles,  the  area  of  Alaska  is  about  531,409 
square  miles  and  that  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  69,830  square  miles,  or  an  aggregate  for 
the  whole  country  of  3, 501, 409  square  miles.  In  size  and  in  population  we  are  the  fourth 
nation  of  the  world.  Probably  more  than  half  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  earth 
live  in  the  United  States, 

The  native  population  of  the  country  in  1880,  excluding  the  two  unorganized  Terri- 
tories already  mentioned,  was  43,475,840;  the  foreign-bom  population  numbered 
6,679,943.  The  native  males  exceeded  the  native  females  by  more  than  300,000;  the 
foreign-bom  males  exceeded  the  foreign-bom  females  nearly  600,  OOp;  the  exact  minority 
of  all  males  over  all  females  was  881,857.  The  white  population  numbered  43,402,979 ; 
the  colored  population,  6,580,793 ;  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  105,613 ;  and  the  Indians 
paying  taxes,  66,407.^  Of  the  colored  population,  14,107  were  bom  in  other  countries; 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  1,186  were  natives;  and  1,820  of  the  civilized  Indians  were 
foreign-bom. 

An  examination  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  females  exceeded  the  males  in  the  fol- 
lowing States: 

Per  cent. 

Maine 0.25 

New  Hampshire - — 3.48 

Massachusetts - - - _ 7.71 

Rhode  Island - 7.87 

Connecticut.. , 3.64 

New  York 2.88 

Pennsylvania 0.45 

New  Jersey > 2.01 

Maryland - 2.29 

District  of  Columbia 12.52 

Virginia 2.87 

North  Carolina 3.48 

Tennessee    J 0.49 

South  Carolina 3.01 

Georgia 2.13 

Alabama _ , _ ♦-_     2.77 

Louisiana 0.52 

Thus  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  the  country  east  of  the  river  Ohio  and  the 
lower  Mississippi  has  a  slight  excess  of  females  and  that  the  rest  of  the  country  shoves 
an  excess  of  males.  The  colored  pop^^^on  is  mostly  south  of  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Potomac,  and  the  foreign-bom  population  almost  entirely  north  of  those  rivers. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  since  1870  of  foreign-bom  inhabitants  in  Ver- 
mont, Missouri,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi^  and  Louisiana. 

>The  whole  Indian  population  is  about  289,000,  aooording  to  recent  aathoritiee. 
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Table  1,  derived  from  iht  Cetuiu  of  1880,  showirig  Uve  area  and  popuMUm  of  the  States 
and  Territorioi  and  (he  general  nativity  and  sex  of  the  population. 


SUtasMMiTerri. 
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Table  2,  frwa  the  Oenms  of  1880,  showing  the  race  and  sex  of  the  population  in  the  States 

and  Territories. 


Kace. 


White. 


States  and  Terri- 
toriefl. 


AJabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut ' 

Delaware i 

Florida I 

Georgia. 

niinola 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

>Iissi8sippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire ... 

New  Jersey.. , 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .... 

Ohio 

Or^:on 

Pennsylvania  „ 

Rhode  Island , 

South  Carolina. , 

Tennessee , 

Texas  ~ , , 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Total V 


Arixona 

Dakota 

District  Columbia.. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico  .... 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total , 


327,617 
308,706 
435,066 
127,041 
299,080 
60,777 
73,264 
408,744 

1,561,726 
989,953 
842,604 
614,084 
698,757 
228,974  j 
822,973 
359,670  ! 
848,977 
850,796 
417,075 
248, 22^ 

1,064,879 
247,815 
35,059 
170,187 
540,870 

2,473,121 
424,944 

1,572,789 
92,935 

2,095,213 
130.014 
192,544 
5n,603 
640,439 
166,312 
436,611 
800,092 
676,949 


334,668 
282,825 
332,126 
64,085 
310,789 
60,883 
69,341 
413, 162 

1,469,425 
948,845 
771,906 
438,071 
678,422 
225,980 
823,879 
365,028 
914,806 
768,765 
869,809 
236,172 
967,947 
201,949 
18,497 
176,002 
651,147 

2,642,901 
442,298 

1,645,131 
70,140 

2,101,803 
189,925 
198,661 
567,228 
566,798 
164,906 
444,227 
291,545 


21,738,2^  1  20,976,264 


24,556 
81,176 
57.320 
18,440 
25,622 
58,655 
73,477 
40,513 
13,^«6 


10,604 
51,971 
60,686 
10,573 

9,863 
50,066 
68,946 
26,686 

6,411  i 


Colored. 


296,001 
107,331 
3,467 
1,433 
6,550 
13,327 


859,157 

24,607 

20,267 

6,191 

22,152 

133,798 

238,879 

765 

102,606 

9,049 

7,886 

906 

822,969 

72,153 

1,296 

806 

841 

18,846 

80,862 


40,962 

270 

41,193 

2,962 

297,787 

197,467 

196,746 

666 

806,985 

13,482 

1,521 


3,225,187 


104 
226 
26,238 
39 
191 
638 
124 
209 
160 


I 


Chinese  and 
JapanetM). 


a 
& 


305,102 

103,335 

2,551 

1,002 

5,997 

13,115 

63,622 

365,976 

21,861 

18,961 

4,325 

20,965 

137,653 

244,776 

686 

107,725 

9,648 

7,264 

659 

327,832 

73,197 

1,080 

180 

844 

20,007 

84,252 

268,914 

88,988 

217 

44,342 

3,536 

806,545 

206,684 

196,638 

491 

822,681 

12,404 

1,181 


4  I 

131  I 

71,325  I 

593  I 

124  j 

l' 

16  I 

17  I 
208 

29 
83 
18 
.  9 
460 


2 

3,893 

19 

5 


8,293,185 


61 

176 

83,368 

14 
155 
877 
106 
116 
188 


6 

229 

8 

28 

25 

61 

91 

18 



6,106 

813 

14 

168 

4 

914 

12 

1 

112 

9,848 

164 

148 

8 

27 

9 

24 

1 

134 

2 

6 

6 

Indians. 


S 


107  ! 
in; 

8,328 

64 

128 

3 

96 


'  I 


89,453 


112 

218 

413 

26 

441 

312 

7 

186 

3,606 

1,144 

941 

64 

112 

1,646 

84 

88 

436 

600 

73 

828 

101 

37 

68 

188 

621 

9 

87 

16 

1,585 


4,470 


22,764 


106 


1,601 

220 

15 

3,256 

1,685 

64 

480 

3,161 

896 


31 
18 

2 
123 
80 

3 
21 
26 
19 


1,941  I       1,553 

675  716 

I 
5  -. 


779 
6,149  ; 

428  I 
2,000 
71 


892,685 


295,806 


27,928  I 


34,493  I  11.367 


Grand  total «...     22,130,900  |  21,272,070  ;    8,253,115  1    3,327,678  1 100, 820  |    4,793  ]  83,985  | 
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TABLE  2  FROM  THE  CENSUS  OP  1880. 

The  second  table  presented  shows  the  sex  and  race  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  several 
?Litep  and  Territories.  The  Chinese  were  found  chiefly  in  California,  Oregon,  Nevada, 
Idaho  TeTTitory,  and  Washington  Territory.  Chinese  males  exceed  Chinese  females  in 
Damber  ninety-six  thousand,  thus  proving  that  their  stay  in  the  country  is  only  pro- 
risiofial  and  temporary  and  that  they  can  give  no  ** hostages  to  fortune."  The  condi- 
tions of  th^r  stay  in  the  country  and  of  the  further  admission  of  Chinese  men  in  such 
dis^oportkm  is  a  proper  subject  for  national  legislation.  My  report  for  1870  contained 
an  article  on  the  Chinese  migration  to  this  country,  in  which  the  chief  i>eculiarity  of 
that  race  was  said  to  be  their  family  life.  This  is  doubtless  true  of  the  Chinese  in 
diina;  it  certainly  is  not  true  of  them  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  time.  Indus- 
tnaoR,  frugal,  law  abiding  families  are  the  best  foundations  of  a  state;  but  the  present 
eoodition  of  Chinese  immigration  is  demoralizing  to  those  who  come  here,  destructive  of 
pwions  economic  relations,  and  profitable  only  to  the  few  great  ^'comx>anies,"  who  con- 
trol and  employ  labor  purely  for  their  own  benefit,  regardless  of  the  misery  they  entail 
oi  others. 

The  white  males  exceeded  the  white  females  858,830;  much  of  this  excess  is  occupied 
in  sabduing  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  Territories  and  the  newer  States.  In  such 
communities  the  expenditure  of  life  is  as  inevitable  as  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  the 
bnik  of  it  mujst  be  borne  by  the  more  adventurous  and  stronger  sex.  Several  decades  of 
jears  must  jtaas  before  numerical  equality  of  sex  is  established.  If  the  relation  between 
the  two  sexes  in  the  colored  population  be  assumed  as  the  natural  one  for  this  continent, 
we  find  that  about  one  million  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  white  males  are  availa- 
ble, or  growing  up  to  become  available,  for  this  special  conquest  of  natural  difficulties  in 
fvrmore  recent  communities.  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  California,  Colo- 
Tido,  Anzon2Lj  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Texas  show  where 
the  pioneers  now  muster  thickest.  Diagrams  Noe.  5-8  display  the  excess  of  white  and 
GQlored  males  and  females  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Union  in  an  efiective  way. 

TABLE  3  FROM  THE  CENSUS  OF  1880. 

The  third  table  derived  from  the  Census  shows  some  interesting  particulars  respecting 

the  native  population  of  the  country:  Sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  these  natives,  forming 

«Tenty-sicven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  lived  in  the  States  in  which  they  were 

Nxn ;  these  33,882,734  doubtless  included  most  of  the  children  and  more  than  half  the 

vmmn]  ftf  thi<»  pnnntry.     The  other  element  of  the  native  population  comprised  9,593, 106 

^ .  Liu%'ecl  frofu  tlie  8tAte'<  uf  tlitir  Insth  !<»  others.     Surely  this  is  a  *'wan- 

of  tbe  BftHoii^'^  as  woMtrful  im  any  lui^u^mm  Imis  related.     It  tends  to  make  the 

of  ijo^  |«iTt  femiltar  with  other  iwirtitnis  nl'  xhv  country,  promotes  friendships, 

tieaof  ba^uicss,  p<iliticnl  luirmcmy  tmd  I'quity,  and  in  a  thousand  silent 

wtfi  hitlps  t<f  bind  the  memories^,  hoi>es,  uirei-tii^ns.  nml  interests  of  the  people  together. 

Hm  ccklamna  showing  the  ^'iiH  giun''  ami  ''net  los.^''  of  the  several  States  and  Ter- 

^firiii  fwrr©  a»  indications  of  th^  r.  liiiivi-  attrui  tifnis  and  opportunities  afforded  by 

flb^     ge^cDljeen  6tiite^  arid  om'  Territ^irj  ^^liow  a  mt  loss  of  native  stock:  their  na- 

Sv«  ittopigralitm  hiul   not  equalM!  their  nuthrj   emigration.  New  York,  though  the 

WK^  paiptiUmB^  of  the  Stntc^^  txiutribnt^  Q»tiT«  cTiii<rnmt8  to  other  States  to  such  a 

4i^p^  tfaailMsr  metkni  of  nftttTes  wns  greater  thixti  tlu'  whole  population  of  any  one  of 

^^MMiSlaiMt     Tit|ritifft  wa0  the  next  largix^t  uei  Ui^t  of  her  native  stock  to  the  popu- 

i<iV  of  oibor  8tat4at,  Ijtit  Ohio  and  Penns>lvuiii:i  c^>iitributed  absolutely  more  than 

HlmSft  to  tbft  native  urttlct^  of  other  Cc»ini^jonwL-alths.     Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 

rth  QmillDA  ^n  aoniribiiUHl  bt^vily  (<i  th^  popu hit  ions  of  other  States.     Among  the 

^i«9  EilglflDd  Statoi,  Hhod^  1  Aland  h:id  guinea  slightly,  Massachusetts  had  lost  a  few 

tin*  olhen«  bad  h^t  nianj  thousaiid^^^     Yet,  by  comparing  the  column  of 

iwi4ciitii  in  Tubk  1  with  the  tx>kmui  of  net  native  loss  in  this  table,  we 

aAajr  €um»  Uto  lorn  *>r  nativcvf  vtm  more  thrm  made  up  by  the  incoming  of 

Tbi»,  NVw  Tc*rk  had  1,211,(J0U  fordgneT^;  Pennsylvania,  587,000;  Massa- 

Ua^llUO}  auil  C^nnix^icut,  130,(»CK). 
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Table  3,  derioedfrmn  the  Coma  of  1880,'  showing  the  movement  of  the  native  popiUa^on  of 
the  States  and  Territories  and  the  net  gain  or  loss  resulting  to  each  thertby. 


Slates  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Looisiana ^  , 

Maine 

Maryland ^., 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi , 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

NcwYork. 

North  Carolina.... 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia „ 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming , 

Unclassified 


Number  of  natives — 


1,014,633 

436,677 

82^000 

26,363 

898,211 

110,643 

173,481 

1,395,214 

1,709,520 

1,354,565 

737,306 


1,402,112 
728,322 
568,015 
762,641 

1,068,565 
803,306 
302,371 
863,185 

1,268,641 

95,790 

13,782 

242,757 

725,614 

3,556,394 

1,344,553 

2,361,437 
67,942 

8,385,693 
152,487 


1,318,552 

870,706 

251,780 

1,435,124 

897,267 

698,177 

8,166 

17,796 

80.702 

5,992 

7,225 

101,  OIG 

81,716 

19,350 

2,406 


nil 


238,138 

355,498 

245,820 

128,174 

94,497 

26,497 

86,103 

136,402 

784,775 

479,568 

625,659 

652,944 

187,061 

157,478 

27,088 

89,496 

251,029 

445,123 

210,726 

259,203 

688,161 

259,198 

22,881 

57,9*0 

183,802 

815,098 

51,455 

441,682 

76,828 

309,369 

50,061 

86,496 

212,105 

006,428 

89,547 

62,745 

202,925 

216,896 

16,225 

65,586 

79,800 

16,644  i 

20,413  I 

10,468 

18,253 

39,964 

12,443 


304,556 

84,063 

29,157 

5,464 

140,621 

44,874 

21,037 
323,854 
553,889 
448,925 
217,389 

46,085 
454,198 

89,170 
182,257 
196,500 
267,730 
117,355 

39,379 
193,806 
298,643 

17,688 
4,524 
128,506 
180,391 
1,197,153 
293.506 
941,219 

13,666 
798,487 

49,235 
230,916 
473,952 

44,315 
178,261 


42,946 

200,768 

923 

2,844 

21,726 
1.7C1 
1,462 

12,742 

10,414 
8,066 
1,596 
4,752 


1 
I 


2n,4S5 
216,663 
122,710 


66,066 


230,886 
35,683 
408,270 
606,850 


68,306 


327,788 
171,347 

65,396 
889,618 
241,510 

18,857 


8,411 


62,657 
816 


562,113 


159,979 
16,127 
15,302 
62,742 
58,074 
14,888 
18,951 


2,274 

7,839 
36,888 
10,848 

4.732 

33,882,734  |*  9,593,106  |    9,593,106  |    4,270,355  j      4,270,3« 


»A11  the  fign  es  except  those  in  the  first  column  having  been  computed  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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TABLE  4  FBOM  THE  CENSUS  OF  1880. 

The  distribation  of  Uie  Chinese  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in  Table  2.  A  slight 
aaminadon  of  the  fourth  table  derived  firom  the  last  census  shows  that  immigrants- 
frmn  the  German  Empire  exceeded  other  classes  of  foreigners  in  sixteen  States :  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Wiaeonain,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  Kentucky,  Kansas, 
Lonisiazia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina.  Immi- 
KEaatB  firam  Ireland  were  more  numerous  than  foreigners  firom  any  other  country  in  ten 
SuOei — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ck)nnecticut,  Rhod& 
L«iaod,  Tennessee,  Delaware,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi — as  well  as  in  the  District  of  Co- 
hunbia.  Great  Britain  sent  the  most  foreign  inmiigrants  to  North  Carolina,  Utah,  Col- 
orado, and  Wyoming.  The  British  American  possessions  sent  the  greatest  number  of 
foreign  residents  in  Michigan,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Montana.  Scan- 
diflaTiaos  were  the  chief  foreign  element  in  the  population  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 
Mezioo  contributed  xnoet  to  the  foreigners  living  in  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico ; 
md  Fknida  received  more  foreigners  firom  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  islands  than  from 
3IIT  other  source.     Attention  is  invited  to  diagram  No.  12,  in  connection  with  this  table. 

The  number  of  foreign-bom  residents  from  the  Grerman  Empire  increased  in  ten  years 
from  1,690,533  to  1,966,742  ;  those  from  Great  Britain,  firom  766,292  to  917,598 ;  British- 
American  immigrants,  fiom  493,464  to  717,157;  and  Scandinavian  immigrants,  firom 
341,685  to  440,262.  The  immigrants  firom  Ireland  numbered  1,855,827  in  1870  and 
L^oTl  in  1880,  a  decrease  of  1,256.  The  preponderance  of  Celtic  methods  and  ideas 
in  mr  immigrant  population  is  therefore  at  an  end,  at  least  for  the  present ;  the  Ger- 
nttD.  Scandinavian,  suad  British  elements  will  exert  an  ever-increasing  Teutonic  influ- 
«oee,  and  wiQ  form  a  strong,  sensible,  and  steady  influence  to  counterbalance  the  vola- 
tile and  brilliant  qnalities  of  the  Irish  blood.  The  approaching  railroad  connections 
vith  Mexico  will  doubtless  encourage  an  exchange  of  population  with  that  country  along 
oar  soQth  western  border.  Whether  this  will  be  advantageous  or  not  cannot  be  foretold 
It  the  present  time.  Certainly,  the  sluggishness  of  the  native  population  in  New  Mexico 
in  beoTToing  American  in  feeling  or  action  is  not  encouraging  for  the  fiiture  of  the  lands 
that  tVy  and  their  congeners  across  the  border  have  occupied. 
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Table  4,  derived  from  Ike  Cenms  of  1880,  showing  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  States 
and  Territories  born  in  specified  foreign  countries. 

[ColuranB  marked  with  an  •  have  been  computed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.] 


Number  of  inhabitants  bom  in — 


States  and  Territories. 


German 
Empire. 


"" 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut , 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

lUinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky  » 

Louisiana... 

Maine ,, 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. , 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey «. 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Montana , 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Ireland. 


3,238 

3,620 

42,532 

7,012 

15,627 

1,179 

978 

2,966 

235,786 

80,756  I 

88,268 

28,084 

80,418 

17,475 

688 

45.481 

16,872 

89,085 

66,592 

2,556 

106,800 

81,125 

2,213 

789 

64,935 

856,913 

960 

192,697 

6,084 

168,426 

1,966 

2,846 

3,988 

35,847 

396 

3,759 

7,029 

184,828 

1,110 

6,925 

6,055 

750 

1,705 

729 

885 

2,198 

801 


2,966 

2,432 

62,962 

8,263 

70,638 

5,791 

662 

4,148 

117,843 

25,741 

44,061 

14,993 

18,266 

18,807 

13,421 

21,865 

226,700 

48,413 

25,942 

2,753 

48,898 

10,183 

5,191 

18,062 

98,079 

499,446 

6U 

78,927 

3,659 

236,506 

85,281 

2,626 

6,975 

8,108 

11,667 

4,835 

6,459 

41,907 

1,296 

4,104 

7,840 

981 

2,406 

796 

1,821 

2,243 

1,093 


Great  Bri- 
tain. 


1,441 

1,506 

33,097 

11,684 

20,045 

1,770 

1,118 

1,612 

75,859 

14,767 

82,626 

20,059 

5,481 

3,820 

6,401 

8,813 

60,782 

64,827 

12,609 

1,867 

21,249 

11,080 

6,147 

4,631 

89,803 

151,914 

1,168 

64,840 

4,254 

180,860 

15,709 

1,038 

2,792 

8,434 

3,777 

8,815 

8,044 

86,150 

1.016 

3,456 

2,200 

2,497 

1,821 

4T7 

25,268 

2,478 

1,667 


I 


1,966,742  I    1,854,571 


n  917,598^   ^;U7*157 

uigltized  by  VjOOQK^ 


,  Sweden, 
British     I     Norway, 
America.       and  Den- 
mark. 


271  ; 
787 
18,889 
6,785 

1«.444| 

246 ; 

446  ! 
348 
84,04a 
5,669 
21,097  I 
12,686' 
1,070  I 
726  i 
87,114  j 

968 

119,802 

148,866 

29,681 

809 

8,686 

8,622 

8,147 

27,142 

8,586 

84,182 

425 

16,146 

8,019 

12,876 

18,806 

141 

545 

2,472 

24,620 

685 

296 

28,965 

671 

10,678 

452 

684 

2,481 

280 

1,086 

2,857 

542 
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TABLES  5  AND  6  FBOM  THE  CENSUS  OF  1880. 

The  fifth  table  from  the  Census  shows  the  age,  by  single  years,  of  the  minor  popula- 
tuo  in  each  State  and  Territory  and  in  the  whole  Union.  General  Walker  and  Colonel 
Beaton  have  wisely  reported  in  this  way,  for  the  first  time  in  oar  statistical  history,  the 
j^  of  the  population  under  eighty  years.  Educators  will  see  at  a  glance  how  impor- 
uixt  this  is  for  their  calculations  and  how  useful  in  their  labors. 

The  sixth  table  £rom  the  Census  of  1880  divides  the  minor  population  of  the  States 
ad  Territories  in  two  ways,  first,  distinguishing  those  of  legal  school  age,  according  to 
the  bw  in  each  State,  from  these  above  and  below  that  age;  and,  secondly,  the  number 
h-ersreen  six  and  fifteen  years  old  (both  ages  inclusive)  from  the  number  younger  than 
^^  aad  the  number  sixteen  or  older.  The  minors  of  legal  school  age  in  the  Union  were 
lg.265,089,  those  under  legal  school  age  numbered  7,780, 150,  and  those  over  legal  school 
age  were  1489,107.  The  number  between  six  and  fifteen,  inclusive,  was  11,771,437,  or 
1493,652  leas  Hmn  the  number  of  legal  school  age.^ 

Table  5.  fnm  the  Cenw  of  1880,  ahawing  the  minor  population  of  the  United  States  in  1 880. 


id  eolumn  of  liia  «iULli  tAMe,  1  (.-fiuld  nut  follovi'^  tUe  ceuisua  autborllteM  lu  cxju^ 

bgturpieo  Qtc;  an^l  eighteen  yearn  ^f  Ofi^c  om  the  ^tc^tt  «cboo]  age,  becaiiM;  I  do 

.«  Dur  do  Uie^  kawi  at  Iho  Stalect  fcenenLlly  liilfipt  those  llmjt«  for  their  iicbcKif 

tbe  sfxtli  unci  the  ajiit'eciith  ycj^rai  (nix  io  fifu^u^  both  itiicludcrd,  or  «iv; 

ca;]iPOHcii]][  b  the  litui^  Xhax  il  Rufljorliy  of  ftuiiaol  aiithoHUcti  bc<lil^vc<,  on  the 

fbrpublUi  N^rhncjl  trnrlc^  niid  I  haw  »iiX3omlti|fly  oomputod  thtiiiiimbti:ra  between 

111  Lhc  ttflh  cohimn  of  the  tabic. 
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Google 
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Table  5,  from  the  Census  of  1880,  showing  the  minor  populatiarij  d'C. — Continued. 


Years  of  age. 


Under  1 ',  87,859 

1 75,595 

2 86,0U 

3 82,806 

4 1  84,043 

5 81,450 

6 82,576 

7 76,671 

8 78,093 

9 1  73,452 

10 '  79,e20 


11.. 


12 !      77,473 


69,022 


13.. 
11.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 


68,679 

'  68,557  ' 

I  00,481  I 

!  64,228  I 

63,751  ! 

18 73,967  ' 

19 06,710 

20 '  70,955 


55,353 

48,075 

52,008 

49,5&1 

52,633 

50,889 

53,480 

49, 6M 

51,363 

47,237 

51,811  I 

45,931 

52,488 

47,032 

45,275 

40,166 

42,610 

42,716 

48,857 

44,746 

44,866 


48,025  i 

42,674  I 

46,227 

40,036 

46,548 

44,372 

43,206 

42,466 

42,767 

40,053 

42,906 

37,746 

41,204 

37,683 

36,810 

32,520 

34,101 

34,326 

38,686 

35,276 

36,528 


i 

a 

OS 

32,547 
27,52> 
30,427 
30,676 
30,529 
29,680 
29,382 
27,731 
27,496 
25,806 
26,980 
23,545 
25,535 
22,944 
21,400 
17,853 
18,913 
18,704 
21,189 
19,651 
19,682 


M 


52,982 
44,228 
52,158 
48,874 
50,105 
48,525 
51,955 
46,434 
47,352 
42,589 
46,841 
37,472 
45,490 
38,975 
38,602 
83,180 
35,967 
88,088 
89,541 
34,822 
86,238 


I 
2 


Total 1,571,599  1,016,704;    850,710  1    628,255      904,903 


30,946 
25,315 
32,888 
30,749 
31,185 
28,739 
29,982 
28,188 
29,043 
28,891 
27,955 
18,820 
25,794 
20,081 
19,886 
16,896 
16,817 
14,661 
19,635 
16,368 
21,368 


12,812 
11,991 
13,205 
13,114 
13,265 
13,094 
13,144 
12,730 
18,279 
12,638 
13,386 
12,214 
13,687 
13,034 
12,801 
12,207 
12,861 
12,447 
13,787 
12,956 
13,331 


608,607      2n.316 


Years  of  age. 


! 1 

Under  1 i      37,587  | 

1 '      83,051  I 

2 i      36,424 


S 


3.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18. 
19.. 
20.. 


35,989 
36,256 
36,554 
35,380 
34,624 
82,&18 
82,069 
33,873 
30,83tt 
33,593 
81,043 
32,578 
30,817 
81,825 
81,864 
86,626 
86,463 
89,453 


42,585 
38,788 
42,216 
41,774 
42,487 
40,888 
40,283 
37,842 
37,487 
35,906 
38,830 
84,410 
37,280 
84,097 
83,732 
29,628 
82,412 
81,688 
85,139 
84,242 
35,817 


Total 719,375   776,930   406,237  I  654,781  1,161,391 


s 


24,824 
22,150 
23,352 
28,722 
23,161 
22,315 
21,098 
20,529 
20,522 
18,623 
19,710 
16,884 
18,161 
16,866 
10,162 
14,708 
16,801 
15,697 
17,571 
16,412 
17,470 


1 


40,764 
33,646 
41,265 
40,041 
40,170 
39,898 
89,607 
86,061 
36,786 
29,681 
86,074 
28,860 
32,849 
26,872 
25,388 
21,140 
22,846 
18,680 
26,640 
19,840 
26,233 


1 

I 


65,120 
64,999 
65,253 
63,237 
62,314 
62,846 
63,729 
68,848 
69,266 
66,687 
60,066 
60,668 
67,706 
50,772 
49,696 
42,642 
46,860 
43,964 
62,  Wl 
46,977 
49,410 


--1- 


15,665 
13,539 
14,299 
14,504 
14,149 
13,537 
12,9^ 
12,361 
11,991 
11,154 
11,772 
9,098 
10,527 
9,117 
8,862 
7,358 
7,982 
7,872 
9,087 
8,786 
8,867 


234,054 


1,311 

1,180 

1,818 

1,278 

1,260 

1,215 

1,172 

961 

1,049 

886 

968 

828 

796 

759 

704 


614 
906 

916 
1,199 


20,661 
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Table  5,  /rom  the  Census  of  1880,  shomng  the  minor  population^  dc. — Continued. 


I 


tUKMT 

It], Ma 

MtXSB 

1411,740 

tee,  019 


f 


47, ma 

4B,5QXt 
40,S51 
4IV12*» 

3I»,44I 
»l,yt4 

3SM05 

3A,fi70 

27.tt71 


o 


i 

1 

1 

>. 

1 

£ 

^  82,738 

83,729 
m,2VX 
82,(520 
77.*>30 

n,706 
70,tt28 

64,ilS 
H«7aa 
73, 7M 

mAvo 


4.7T7 

m,xo4 

iJU4 

i€a,  ii?J 

4,eao 

ll3,51i> 

4;771* 

im,if7ii 

4,i7fl 

utKm 

4,4fl2 

iaH,23r, 

4,4^2 

lll,S7J 

*.173 

106,  lai 

4,22V> 

HABli^ 

3,»y 

9d,5.55 

4.m 

io4.«tiy 

a.  §44 

yo,505 

3>tf75 

101,2:?5 

3,553 

y2,6.Vl 

3>17 

»l,y!» 

3.11XJ 

«a;4ipj 

3.5t5 

^,1^1 

a,o^i;i 

N4,02l 

a.aii'i 

v^rm 

a.fjff'. 

!C/J-I« 

3jJft7 

iK\,fm 

779,  Ul«   l,5S8,ei5 


M,^i   St,l«2,77a 


0,  l^  I 
5,402 
^Mi  ; 

\im  I 
r\5SG ; 

5,211 

i.xa 

fi,488 
5,1C  I 
5,088  ' 

4,801} 
4,V^ir, 
5,71U 

5,^S  I 


113, 73S 


34,  i^ 
31,  mn 

21,  !j03 

2?<,flm 

21,289 

iH,wi?* 

lVi,3«S 
25,025 


563^9^ 


1 


I 

I 


3 


«i_ 


4^111 
4l».5i7 

4i.KB 
40l«» 

mm 

13,480 
WkttS 

u,7m 


m,9m 

4i,Mfr 

M.S70 

QS«143 

4«»,T?S 

41,  (n4 

M,4M 

as,m 

40Li» 


fl,7flO 
G,S79 

7,001 
fl,017 

T.oai 
ft,  us? 

6,i57 
«,4S1| 

^«m  I 

fi,4«S  j 

%*m 
«,m 

0>7W 

«,4oa 


oniiKtr 


901,1107 


140,1113 


4«,«U 

43,14d 
4S,4VK^ 
I7,a8t[ 
46,d<il 

4«,a(kt 

46,2SI 

42,  HT^ 
4ka^ 
38.4fS8 
44,302 

33,  §00 
3i,7Q5 

30,130 
20,8SIO 

3S,49S 
39,341 

^7^ 


31J31  j 
1»,S51  ' 
20,422  1 
HT,51fi 
t  SI,  411  j 
18,408 
I^>,47a 

ID,  14a 

1(S,0QQ 

H.yoi 
n,iiB 

14.72« 

ii,trr7 

12,154 

13,7540 
13,8^1 
12,55S 


«11>,T29 


*14,ST7 


a7,!U4 
37,434 

ae,24S 
3a,7ao 

Z»,&45 

ai,72i 

2B,3S3 

28,721 

St,29t 
ff7,W0 
£i,M4 


733 

sse 

S40 
BOH 
727 
7Si 
754 
7»i 
S9T 
TTtS 


sri 

511 


m^melf  by4^©(j3g 


4,200 

3.7.^ 
4,052 
3,J!i02 
3,771 

3,H5S 
3,(300 

2.^m 

2,7IW 
2,3619 
2,445 
2,1^ 
2,fa3 
1,7^ 
1,S^ 
l,Of» 

%mi 

T^4^ 
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Table  5,  fnifm  the  Census  of  1880,  sh  wing  the  minor  population^  dtc. — Continued. 


Years  of  age. 

t:  » 

1 

1 

8 
8 

1 

1 

1 

§ 

lUnderl 

1 

4,624 
3,370 
4,153 
4,210 
4,269 
4,190 
4,150 
4,121 
8,9i0 
3,681 
8,962 
3,427 
3,996 
3,541 
8,490 
3,214 
8,122 
2,904 
8,387 
8,481 
8,986 

896 
773 
866 
862 
790 
763 
739 
682 
676 
661 
647 
628 
586 
482 
633 
430 
434 
484 
496 
528 
600 

844 
717 
808 
777 
764 
742 
706 
668 
6S6 
660 
620 
504 
498 
430 
881 
831 
889 
888 
534 
533 
794 

8,597 
2.854 
8,440 
8,520 
3,238 
8,266 
3.175 
8,093 
3,266 
2,651 
8,832 
2,222 
8,268 
2,846 
2,468 
2,666 
2,416 
1,628 
2,816 
1.904 
3,175 

5.651 
6.009 
6,290 
4.837 
4.904 
4,549 
4,688 
4,067 
4.242 
8,812 
4,091 
8,874 
8.696 
8.197 
8.501 
3.112 
8.048 
2.872 
2.887 
2.864 
2,969 

2.143 
1,999 
2,107 
2.061 
2.010 
1.972 
1.851 
1.797 
1,856 
1,610 
1.757 
1.440 
1,648 
1.872 
1,400 
1.237 
1.821 
1.160 
1.888 
1,387 
1.498 

533 
452 
493 
501 
455 
436 
402 
381 
337 
820 
807 
245 
248 
212 
233 
176 
239 

m 

329 
354 
613 

1,447,988 
1,296,956 

2 

1,427.066 

3 

1,881,274 

4 

1,401,217 

5 

1,357,706 

6 

1,374,878 

1,281,3a 
1,296,094 

8 

9 „.. 

10 

1,170,590 
1,282,258 
1,066,657 
1,232,949 
1,072,883 
1,070,444 
984,297 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

987,996 

049,036 

1,131,132 

1.000,362 

1,113,569 

17 

18 

19 

•20 

Total 

79,166 

13,290 

12,407 

50.739 

82.824 

34,949 

7.884 

25.284,346 

Table  6,  derived  from  the  Census  of  1880,  showing  the  number  of  minors  of  legal  school  age, 
the  number  between  six  and  sixteen  years  old^  the  numbers  older  and  younger ^  and  the 
difference  between  the  scJiool  population  and  the  population  between  six  and  sixteen;  computed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 


States. 


II 


i 

I 


► 

o 


I 


1 

to 

G 

I 


o 


lili 
Ills 

CD 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California .... 

Colorado 

ConnecticQt . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Qeor^a 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky .... 
^Louisiana .... 


296,750 
170,622 
03,426 
22,956 
49,896 
22,029 
34,387 
812,124 
497,764 
308,522 
280,110 
151,704 
296,872 
179,822 


422,780 


201,283 
44,096 
146,000 
48,880 
115,406 
461,016 
1,073.835 
708.182 
620.600 
376.551 
548,522 
271,414 


70,160 
60,877 


104,636 


60,509 
67,371 


256.501 

170.622 

111.987 

22.966 

75.807 

22,029 

62,659 

812,124 

497,764 

308,522 

274,482 

181.384 

296,872 

179,822 


3S2.290 

211.106 

167.166 

28.873 

120.006 

82.866 

69.969 

404.708 

784.224 

484,387 

897.311 

248.732 

428.880 

239,936 


132,008 

77,747 

86,767 

15,725 

60,877 

16,023 

27.266 

160,858 

830,611 

223,796 

178,917 

08,130 

170,151 


00.449 

77.747 

84.118 

15.725 

25.011 

16.023 

46.537 

66,223 

330,611 

223,796 

223,280 

127,819 

110,642 

81,478 
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Tabu  6,  imvedfrmn  the  Census  of  1880,  showing  the  number  ofmitwrSj  d'c. —  Continued. 


lestndTerri- 
torica. 


iBTlMld 

XnachiBeits . 


s 
1 


P 


JDwrippi.. 


X«wk. 

5ev  Htrnpshire .. 

WJeniey 

SnrTork _.. 

Xst&Guolina..... 
•*ia. _.. 


Tom ^ 

VcoMnt 


Total.. 


♦'■riwoa......^ ^... 

Uko^k. 

I>«tri0tof  Columbia. 


^Mexko. 


Onnd  total. 


51,122 
122,954 
179,307 
207,890 
U7,209 
196,876 
373,289 

72,156 
7,512 

30,573 
134,716 
559,000 
276,512 
485,639 

18,440 
660,399 

28,585 
206,871 
296,854 
482,830 

34,091 
234,687 
117,716 
144,222 


7,657,294 


4,660 
19,721 
24,825 

4,184 

8,146 
22,589 
80,140 
10,310 

8,272 


122,856 


,780,150 


I 


I 


220,191 
319,201 
333,020 


458,855 
738,712 
161,898 

10,129 

60,899 

316,421 

1,655,644 

502,507 

1,082,976 

61,894 
1,422,377 

58,332 
262,279 
571,253 
261,536 

99,463 
585,042 
227,161 
502,213 


16,062,283 


9,5n 
30,742 
43,537 

9,115 

9,321 
29,255 
43,514 
24,639 

4,112 


212,806 


16,265,089 


I 

O  03 


o 


20,983 
207,048 
85,317 


49,410 


3,020 
39.385 
70,322 


3,957 


26,871 
99,780 


217,531 
6,598 


28,984 


1,161,738 


10,804 


7,895 
8,670 


27,889 


1,180,107 


2 
o 

C 


a 


77,481 
146,ft'>G 
215,861 
248,733 
139,524 
235,769 
873,269 

85,693 
7,512 

36,724 
162,065 
672,781 
276,512 
485,639 

27,378 
660,899 

34,489 
206,871 
296,854 
833,910 

41,019 
281,560 
117,716 
217,018 


8,145,094 


4,669 
23,829 
24,825 

4,947 

4,652 
19,414 
30,140 
12,282 

2,870 


127,128 


8,272,222 


S 

a 


128,964 
217,705 
327,283 
359,404 
183,762 
305,318 
518,841 
105,767 
8,822 

60.728 

245,203 

1,030,009 

356,982 

741,888 

39,008 
982,416 

52,428 
262,279 
407,587 
410,487 

66,873 


163,540 
812,882 


11,60^513 


•6,188 

25,421 

87,511 

5,863 

5,177 


87,599 
15,968 
2,861 


164,924 


11,771,487 


64,871 

98,477 
176,231 
168,793 

82,9^ 
113,644 
239,281 

42,594 
4,327 

83,385 
114,201 
511,874 
145,525 
341,068 

17,905 
489,961 

26,871 

99,780 
163,666 
157,500 

32,260 
149,911 

68,621 
145,569 


5,119,708 


8,433 
10,713 
16,830 
2,489 
2,688 
11,939 
14,585 
6,699 
1,658 


70,979 


5,190,687 


-a  o  u  £ 
a  o  V 

^   OS!   >. 


« 


i'?^:^ 


Co 


la 


91,230 

101,495 

5,787 

174,859 

105,266 

163,537 

189,871 

56,131 

1,307 

171 

71,218 

625,635 

145,525 

341,068 

22,886 

439,961 

5,904 


163,666 
al58,961 

82,590 
196,774 

63,621 
189,381 


4,445,770 


14,321 
6,026 
8,252 
4,144 
869 
5,915 
8,671 
1,251 


47,882 


4,493,662 


a  In  Texas  tbe  school  population  was  less  than  the  number  between  6  and  16. 
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Tabic  showing  the  ratio  of  minors  and  ffUnors  of  school  age  to  aduU  populaUon  throughout 

Vie  Union. 


In  100  iiihabitanto  of— 


There  were— 


1. 

5 


'O'O 

|i 

i 


el 


In  100  inhabitants  of- 


There  were— 


1. 

Si 
I' 


•O'O 


075 


Montana  Territory 

Kerada ^... 

Colorado „ 

Arizona  Territory 

Wyoming  Territory  ... 

New  Hampshire 

Idaho  Territory 

Conneotiout 

Rhode  Island 

Maine 

Vermont 

Galifomia 

New  York 

Dakota  Territory 

Maaaaohuaettfl 

District  of  Columbia... 

Pennsylvania 

Washington  Territory. 

New  Jersey 

Michigan , 

Oregon , 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Ohio „ 


51 
^1 


New  Mexico  Territory. 

Minnesota 

The  Union 

Wisconsin ., 

Nebraska 

Indiana 

minois 

Iowa « 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Florida 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Texas 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Utah  Territory 

SouUi  Carolina 


51 
60 
50 
49 
49 
49 
49 
48 
47 
47 
46 
46 
46 
45 
45 
45 
44 
44 
44 
43 
48 
43 
48 
48 


49 
50 
50 
51 
51 
51 
51 
52 
58 
58 
54 
54 
54 
55 
55 
56 
56 
56 
56 
67 
87 
67 
87 
67 


24 
37 
32 
38 
36 
36 
85 


34 
39 
88 
30 
48 
37 
86 
37 
80 
16 
40 


80 
26 


The  statistics  in  the  ab<Tve  table  and  in  Tables  5  and  6  supply  material  for  reflection 
and  Aimishan  aignment  that  has  not  heretofore  been  advanced  for  the  aid  of  the  nation 
to  education  in  the  South. 

Take,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  the  cases  of  Massachusetts  and  Mississippi.  In  100 
inhabi^ts  Massachusetts  had  57  adults  and  43  minors  and  Mississippi  had  43  adults 
and  57  minors.  Even  if  the  wealth  of  the  two  States  per  adult  capita  were  the  same,  the 
adults  of  Mississippi  would  be  more  heavily  taxed  than  those  of  Massachusetts  in  fhi^ 
nishing  equal  opportunities  for  education  to  aU  the  population  of  school  age.  Farther 
comment  on  this  subject  is  deferred  until  a  fUll  presentation  of  the  subject  can  be  made 
in  another  form. 

TABLES  7,   8,   AISTD  9  FROM  THE  CENSUS  OP  1880. 

The  seventh  table  which  I  present  shows,  by  States  and  Territories,  the  number,  na- 
tivity, and  race  of  the  males  of  legal  school  age,  the  total  being  8,167,645,  of  whom 
6,690,860  were  native  whites,  358,631  foreign-bom  whites,  and  1,118,154  of  other  races. 

The  eighth  table  £com  the  Census  shows  the  same  facts  for  the  females  of  legal  school 
age,  the  whole  number  being  8,097,444,  of  whom  6,611,147  were  native  whites,  361,298 
foreign-bom  whites,  and  1,124,999  of  other  races. 

The  ninth  table  £com  the  Census  is  a  combination  of  the  last  two,  and  shows  that^  of 
the  16,265,089  minors  of  legal  school  age  in  the  countiy,  14,021,936  were  white  and 
2,243,163  were  of  other  races.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Table  7,  derived  from  the  United  States  Census  of  1880«  showing  nwnber,  neiivity^  and  race 
tf  ike  Mtnor  males  in  the  school  population  of  the  several  Stales  and  Territories. 


fliitf  and  Territories. 


Obkndo... 


Florida... 
Geoira^ 
iniaoii.... 


Iowa.. 


Kentneky... 
I/Ndiiaiia_. 


KarTlaod. 


mmkmippi. 


I  Native  white 
I      males. 


107,019 

107,490 

92,488 

21,282 

68,019 

19,061 

29,190 

116,449 

492,984 

848,236 

292,996 

174,434 

239,968 

63,771 

104,029 

119,877 

152,190 

238,446 

119,786 

98,966 

340,337 

72,248 

4,210 

28,062 

145,445 

749,229 

161,471 

506,760 

29,479 

664,849 

24,963 

48,110 

209,794 

90,272 

47,298 

163.477 

109,751 


Totel. 


of  (kklvmlila.. 


T«tet. 


6,606,328 


2,916 
14,478 

4.385 
4,133 
IS,  373 
19,6S9 

10,711 
L866 


Foreign 
white  males. 


8&,532 


6,000,890 


631 

4,668 

2,112 

4,374 

856 

682 

196 

87,227 

6,092 

19,574 

10,682 

1,344 

704 

6.448 

2,714 

13,220 


25,719 

339 

7,808 

10,960 

357 

2,567 

7,761 

56,986 

258 

18,772 

925 

81,414 

8,565 

114 

678 

3,915 

3,088 

758 

683 

26,192 


846,786 


1,461 
6,856 
276 
886 
813 
875 
2,812 


11,845 


Total  white 
males. 


Colored 
males. 


107,406 

106,121 

97,066 

23,804 

72,398 

20,017 

29,872 

116,644 

530,161 

349,828 

812,572 

185,116 

241,332 

64,475 

110,477 

122,591 

165,410 

267,128 

145,505 

94,295 

848,145 

83,203 

4,667 

80,649 

153,206 

805,215 

151,729 

527,532 

80,400 

606,268 

28,518 

48,224 

210,472 

94,187 

50,331 

164,280 

110,434 

251,516 


Total 
males. 


6,962,114 


4,877 
20,834 
14,482 

4,621 

4,451 
18,647 
21,971 
11,844 

2,150 


97,877 


358,631 


7,049,491 


103,639 

38,040 

4,810 

4a 

1,227 

4,718 

27,560 

116,951 

7,572 

6,572 

1,8U 

8,666 

35,894 

71,045 

838 

86,578 

1,682 

3,718 

684 

135,082 

24,914 

411 

607 

71 

4,967 

8,741 

101,605 

13,252 

1,716 

11,546 

612 

84,779 

76,835 

34,500 

189 

128,464 

4,861 

1,150 


1,106,267 


1,010 
330 

6,606 
229 
571 

1,306 
148 

1,649 
186 


11,887 


1,118,154 


211,045 

146,161 

101,866 

23,835 

73,620 

24,735 

67.432 

233,595 

587,733 

855,900 

314,413 

193,782 

277,226 

135,920 

110,815 

159,169 

167,042 

270,846 

146,189 

229,327 

373,059 

83,614 

5,074 

80,720 

158.173 

813,966 

253,424 

540,784 

32,116 

707,809 

29,130 

133,008 

287,807 

128,777 

90.520 

292.694 

115,295 

292,675 


8,068,381 


5,387 
20,664 
20,988 

4,850 

6,022 
14,999 
22,119 
12,993 

2,286 


109,261 


8,167,649 
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Table  8,  derived  from  Uie  UwUed  Sfal4^  Census  of  1880,  showing  the  number ,  naUvil^j  a$id 
race  of  the  minor  females  in  tlie  school  population  of  the  several  Slates  and  Territories. 


Statc!8  and  Territories. 


Native  white 
foiualoB. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georsria 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kantww 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

MassachuHctts^ 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhodo  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 

Arizona ^ 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah. 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 

Grand  total 


106,474 
108,401 
91,821 
18,428 
66,680 
10, 181 


113,043 
401,042 
389,380 
286,576 
164,433 
234,421 

63,051 
101,860 
119,485 
150,689 
227,136 
U8,06l 

01,538 
332,844 

67,834 
4,357 

27,449 
144,031 
766,334 
146,735 
600,151 

28,465 
668,462 

24,028 

46,102 
204,757 

84,729 

45,713 
161,124 
106,517 


6,529,821 


2,380 
13,219 
14,804 

3,929 

3,614 
12,754 
18,937 
10,163 

1,526 


81,326 


6,611,147 


Foreign 

white 

females. 


272 

496 

4,532 

1,482 

4,380 

423 

734 

185 

37,356 

6,015 

17,843 

9,596 

1,462 

798 

7,188 

2,933 

13,612 

81,970 

24,071 

278 

7,415 

10,000 

366 

2,661 

8,161 

65,447 

223 

19,309 


3,635 

124 

665 

3,611 

3,042 

700 

753 

25,089 


350,352 


1,161 
6,539 
306 
296 
189 
351 
2,324 
529 
249 


10,946 


Total  white 
females. 


106,746 
108,897 
96,853 
19,910 
71,060 
19,604 
29,129 
113,228 


345,396 
304,419 
174,029 
235,883 

64,749 
109,048 
122,418 
164,301 
259,106 
142,152 

91,806 
340,250 

77,834 
4,723 

30,110 
153,092 
831,781 
146,068 
528,460 

29,328 
701,124 

28,563 

46,226 
306,422 

88,340 

48,755 
161,824 
107,270 
248,478 


6,880,173 


3,541 
18,758 
15,110 

4,227 

3,803 
13,105 
21,261 
10,602 

1,775 


92,273 


361,298  6,972,445        1,124,999 


Colored 
females. 


104.948 

88,794 

3,064 

853 

1,329 

4,560 

28,985 

114,193 

7,704 

6,887 

1,768 

8,740 

85,413 

71,145 

331 

37,614 

1,677 

3,811 

687 

137,722 

25,394 

450 


5,156 

9,907 

102,125 

13,732 

450 

13,444 

689 

83,060 

78,524 

34,419 

188 

130,524 

4,506 

1,065 


1,113,729 


643 
320 
7,439 
38 
496 
1,196 
134 
064 
51 


11,270 
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TutLK  9,  deritcdfnfm  the  Census  of  1880,  shmping  the  number ,  iiaiivitif^  and  race  of  the  legal 
school  population  in  the  several  States  and  TerrilorieM. 
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The  analyses  of  population  in  the  foregoing  tables  and  diagrams  afford  important  sug- 
gestions with  reference  to  popular  ^ucation  in  oar  ooontiy. 

Our  free  schools  are  maintained  under  independent  State  systems.  Each  State  makes 
its  own  school  laws,  cares  for  its  own  school  fund,  and  develops  its  schools  aooording  to 
the  intelligence,  zeal,  liberality,  and  forethought  of  its  own  citizens.  The  free  schools 
have  a  national  character  in  the  sense  that  they  have  the  sanction  of  law  in  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union,  and  that,  ])y  reason  of  the  migration  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, the  effort  expended  upon  the  children  of  one  generation  is  likely  to  find  its  issues 
in  some  section  remote  from  that  which  nurtured  them.  The  similarity  of  the  inde- 
pendent State  systems  is  chiefly  attributed  to  this  shitting  of  the  population,  the  stand- 
ards and  methods,  good  or  bad,  that  are  adopted  in  any  one  section  being  rapidly  intro- 
duced into  the  others. 

Viewing  the  country  as  a  whole,  one  cannot  fiiil  to  be  impressed  with  the  great 
diversity  of  races  and  nationalities  of  which  it  is  composed.  Four  races  are  enumer 
ated.  Three  of  these  maintain  in  our  midst  the  relations  of  &mily  life.  Their  childrei 
are  to  be  formed  by  our  institutions,  and  in  turn  the  future  of  the  institutions  will  \> 
shaped  by  them.  The  fourth  race,  represented  by  the  Chinese,  live,  as  already  pointer 
out,  in  an  abnormal  condition  among  us,  but  our  school  record  shows  that  they  are  no 
entirely  outside  the  operation  of  our  educational  provision.  As  the  only  agency  by  mean 
of  which  these  diven  peoples  ean  be  moulded  into  a  homogeneous  population,  having  tha 
unity  of  ideals,  purposes,  aspirations,  and  patriotic  sentiment  which  make  up  nationa 
life,  the  schools  are  emphatically  a  national  institution. 

Those  liuuiliar  with  the  history  of  free  schools  in  America  are  aware  that  they  hav 
developed  as  circumstances  allowed  or  compelled  ;  some  of  their  characteristics  are  acd 
dental,  some  represent  expedients  whieh  long  ago  served  their  purpose  but  remai 
through  the  natural  persistence  of  precedents.  On  the  whole  the  development  has  bee 
upwards.  This  is  true  of  the  personnel  of  the  service  to  such  a  degree  that  it  may  be  sai 
without  exaggeration  that  the  systems  themselves  furnish  the  men  competent  to  mak 
the  adjustments  required  by  our  present  society,  which  is  lai^ger,  more  complex,  moi 
comprehensive  than  that  to  which  the  schools  originally  ministered. 

The  excess  of  female  over  male  teachers  has  become  almost  a  national  characteristic 
The  excess  would  naturally  be  expected  in  States  in  which  the  women  outnumber  tl 
men:  a  comparison  of  diagrams  1-8,  inclusive,  with  Table  I,  Part  1,  Summary  B,  Bhov 
that  it  is  not  so  limited.  The  causes  are  suggested  in  the  diagrams.  The  uative-bol 
women  exceed  the  native-bom  men  in  12  of  the  13  original  States,  together  with  Tenne 
see,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama.  In  the  northern  section  of  this  group  of  States  the  excess 
women  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  white  population  industrious  and  intelligent  by  virii 
of  inherited  tendencies  and  personal  advantages.  From  this  excess  the  body  of  publ 
school  teachers  is  constantly  recruited.  In  the  southern  section,  as  is  shown  by  diagra 
8,%he  excess  of  native  female  population  is  largely  derived  from  the  colored  race,  and 
not  yet  available  to  any  great  extent  for  the  school  service.  Louisiana,  it  will  be  seen  \ 
reference  to  Table  I,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Southern  States  in  which  more  female  teacbc 
are  employed  than  male.  The  vast  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  north  of  ij 
Ohio  and  Red  Rivers  has  an  excess  of  male  population ;  nevertheless,  with  the  excepti 
of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  (States  having  a  laige  proportion  of  colored  people),  each 
the  15  States  included  in  the  region  and  nearly  all  the  Territories  report  a  m^ority 
women  teachers.  This  is  explained  by  the  conditions  of  pioneer  life  previously  not 
and  by  the  tact  that  the  moment  a  new  State  becomes  fairly  populous  the  stream  of  en 
gration  sets  from  it  westward,  and  the  excess  of  male  population  is  gradually  cLrai 
off.  In  short,  the  economic  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  developing  countiy  accou 
for  the  excess  of  women  teachers. 

The  influence  of  the  foreign-bom  population  of  the  United  States  upon  its  school  e^ 
terns  is  an  interesting  subject  which  can  only  be  touched  upon  in  this  place.    The  Stcti 
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i  wiiich  the  Irish  element  abounds  have  had  greatest  disturbance  from  sectarian  eflforts 
\offi  oontrol  of  some  portion  of  the  school  funds,  the  influence  of  the  Germans  has 
hoB  exerdaed  in  behalf  of  better  methods  of  primary  instruction,  thorough  training,  and 
iqgfa  stiodards  in  the  intermediate  and  higher  grade,  the  introduction  of  the  Oerman 
lagoage  into  the  schools,  and  science  training,  especially  as  related  to  the  development 
vtaoT  inteniai  reBOorces. 

The  stordj  industry  and  stalwart  vigor  of  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Norwegians  is  felt 
wHh  immense  effect  along  the  northern  border  States  and  Territories.  The  race  that 
prodoeed  the  Viking  the  Normans,  the  Varangians,  Rurik,  Gustaf  Adolf,  Charles  XII, 
Tjcbo  Biahe,  and  Thorwaldsen  has  a  great  ftiture  before  it  in  this  new  continent.  Not 
tbe  least  of  the  advantages  which  attract  these  desirable  settlers  into  our  country  are  the 
acbools.  AocDstomed  by  the  policy  of  their  own  country  to  the  responsibilities  and 
pmHeges  of  popular  education  they  give  hearty  snpi>ort  to  the  free  schools  of  their 
viopted  land.  The  record  of  local  school  history  shows  that  the  influence  favorable  or 
mi&Toiable  of  the  other  nationalities  represented  in  our  immigrant  population  has  been 
^j  proportioned  to  their  numbers.  Through  the  action  of  all  these  various  elements 
It  has  beeD  made  manifest  that  if  proper  watchfulness  and  activity  are  maintained  by  our 
jfofk  no  foreign  inflnenoe  is  likely  to  overcome  ih&t  inherent  quality  of  our  school  sys- 
tEi&fl  which  is  not  easily  characterized,  but  which  marks  them  as  essentially  American. 

Table  L— Past  1. — Summary  (A)  of  school  age,  poptUaUon,  enrdmenty  aUendancey  4&c. 
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Table  I. — Part  1. — Summary  (A)  of  school  age^  populationj  cnrolmenij  <£-c. — Cont'd. 


States  and  Territoriea. 


I 


§1 


■81 

1 

n 


1 

es 

•8g 


I 


0 

it 


Nevada 

Now  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina .. .. 

Ohio 

Or^on 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina . ... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Vinfinia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


6-18 
&-16 
&-18 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
4-20 
6-21 

C6-15 
6-16 
6-21 

<*-14 
5-30 
5-21 
6-21 
4-20 


10,533 

060,899 

835,631 

1,662,122 

468,072 

1,063,337 

61,641 

ol,  422, 377 

53,077 

0262,270 

545,875 

6230,527 

099,463 

556,665 

213,191 

491,358 


811,253 


a262,279 


8,320 

63,235 

208,542 

1,021,282 

240,716 

744,758 

34,498 

931,749 

d44,920 

133,458 


5,406 
43,943 
110,062 
559,899 
142,820 
468,141 
25,196 
599,057 


180,509 


384,600 
164,374 


cl86,786 
74,646 
239,046 
145,208 
300,122 


49.700 
134,487 

91,266 
190,878 


Total  fur  States.. 


15,661,213 


9,737,176 


5,596,329 


140J 

97. 

190 

178 

b48 

155 

86 

146. 

186 

73, 

70 

124 
117j 
99 
175 


Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia .. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico  

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian: 

Cherokees 

Chickasaws 

Choctaws 

Creeks. 

Seminoles 


6-21 
5-21 
C6-17 
5-21 
4-21 
7-18 
6-18 
4-21 
7-21 


a9,571 

38,815 

043,568 

7,520 

9,896 

o29,255 

42,353 

23,899 

04,112 

8,715 

900 

2,600 

1,700 

400 


040,654 


3,844 
25,451 
27,299 
6,080 
5,112 
04,755 
26,772 
14,754 
02,907 

8,048 
660 

1,460 
799 


«2,847 


20,730 
4,127 
2,800 

03,150 

18,682 
1711,275 

al,9a0 

1,792 

270 

1,260 


el09 


19Q 
ISQ 


yioi 


174 


181 
Id 


Total  for  Territories... 
Grand  total 


218,293 


123,157 


69,027 


15,879,606 


9,860,333 


5,664,366    ^ 


o  United  States  Census  of  1880. 
6  Six  months  only  of  1881  reported, 
c  Inclusive, 
ct  Includes  evening  school  reports. 


e  In  1880. 

/  In  the  oountlee. 

9  In  1879. 
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Tiai  L— Pabt  1. — Summary  (B)  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 
nd  tie  average  monihbf  salary  of  teachers  in  the  respective  Stales  and  Territories. 


States. 


A.'tiaaM 


>^w»re  «... 


^>£Hn. 


t-eaefcy. 


hrjkmd 

IfiirhnHtiti 

t«MpBl 


ferrfa .... 

kv  Hampaliire . 

'^ifwej  .^^ 

IwrTwk 


t=x— 


Number  of  teach- 
ers. 


Male.       Female. 


3,042 
1,688 
1,196 
246 
c680 
d222 
JVd5 


8,438 


1,656 

481 

2,589 

566 

c2,432 

C2306 

f43D 


(6,128) 


13,006 


(18.418) 


6,646 


4,196 

773 

2,257 

1,319 

1,134 

4,024 

1,8U 

3,672 

/6,068 

1,813 

44 

669 

926 

7,660 

3,627 

11,453 

601 

9,359 

2263 

1,904 

6,398 


16,280 
4,676 
2,716 
811 
4,688 
1,861 
7,727 

10,448 
3,760 
2,486 

/4,379 

2,746 

132 

3,026 

2,560 

23,157 
1,376 

12,517 
748 

11,993 
a,  034 
1,345 
1,487 


Average  monthly 
salary. 


Male. 

Female. 

(a«22 

98) 

(I*) 

(ft) 

•79  50 

964  74 

78  60 

55  15 

60  69 

85  37 

dc3149 

de27  66 

(940 


00) 


/60  00 
44  17 
38  40 
82  56 
30  21 
(A23  87) 
(3150) 
36  99  I 

(/•41  06) 

85  64 

36  98 

36  52 

(30  07) 

<;'35  00 

36  50 
99  60 

32  63 
6107 

(42  24) 
(Jk22  25) 

37  00 
42  26 

33  66 
76  00 
25  46 

(26  59) 


/30  00 
35  31 
33  20 
27  25 
23  77 


22  28 

38  49 
25  78 
28  62 

<^00 
32  50 
74  76 
2177 
32  68 


28  00 
31  72 

29  08 
41  89 
24  48 


^  Car  colored  tc^chera  the  Average  salary  is  reported  as  $23.16. 

ffOidlierst  ut  the  Urat  er^fl^-'  i^  tl7.42 ;  of  female  teachers,  $40.90 ;  in  the  sec- 
SSa^and  134.76,  rospecdlTely ;  in  the  third  grade,  931.64  and  929.15,  respeo- 


;  111  ftc<lioolfl  for  colored  children  there  were  66  teachers  undassified  as  to  sex. 


^iitMita  In  Ihe  countiea ;  the  ni^eivgc  Tor  teachers  in  graded  schools  for  whites  in  the 
la  ipi&bUci  !ii£h  •cboolm  i3&,W. 

jftfat^ois  llie  Kter04fet  naiaii^  of  men,  in  lf?79,  was987;  of  women.  940. 
i  ls»e1w«« ;  for  col4»r«d  teacben  the  average  salary  is  $19.82. 
I  «vcslai£  Afcbooi  reportc 
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Table  I. — Pabt  1. — Summary  (B)  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  <j&c. — Continued. 


States  and  Territories. 

Number  of  teach- 
ers. 

sahiry. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

IVXaS     ....T, T T r , r,,T.r— 

o3,083 

678 

3,208 

3,079 

2,721 

al,278 
8,741 
2,184 
1,206 

7  IQft 

(6) 

129  76 
29  18 
27  96 

C95  39 

(b) 

Vermont 

$16  84 

Vir^uia 

24  92 

West  Virginia 

28  70 

Wisconsin  

c25  21 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  States 

(285,970) 

Arizona 

(10'i\ 

84  06 
33  00 
91  13 
65  00 
79  88 
{dXi 
e35  00 

1/52  56 

(<160 

08  19 

Dakota 

346 
35 
(17 
50 
<2128 
270 

{         H«<« 
dSl 

687 
425 

J) 

118 

d36 

296 

9) 

205 

d39 

26  00 

District  of  Columbia 

61  27 

Idaho V 

60  00 

Montana - 

New  Mexico m* 

57  47 

67) 

Utah ..               

«22  OO 

MTashinfTton  

yar  so 

23) 

Wyoming - — 

Indian  : 

Cherokees 

Chickasaws 

Choctaws 

ysooo 

yso  00 

Creeks 

Seminoles 

/50  00 

yso  00 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  Territories 

(3,180) 

'" 

Grand  total 

(289.  ISO) 

' 

a  In  1880. 

b  In  the  counties  the  average  salary  of  white  male  teachers,  in  1880,  was  134 ;  of  white  females,  $28 ; 
in  the  cities,  in  1880,  the  salaries  were,  respectiyely,  $17  and  $37;  for  colored  nudes  in  the  oounUeo, 
$29;  for  colored  females,  $26;  in  the  cities,  respectively,  $33  and  $32. 

c  In  the  counties;  in  the  cities  the  average  salary  of  males  is  $98.85;  of  females,  $36.25. 

d  United  States  Census  of  1880. 

e  In  1878. 

/In  1879. 
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Table  I. —  Pabt  2. —  Summary  (A)  of  annual  incmne  and  expenditwre^  &c. 


SlalML 


r«k!nilo 

C-uvaeciicat 

BwBwmre. 

PViridiL^ 


Kfmtoekjr 

[L»  'inana 

'pkom.^ 

Itf?knd _. 

liowrhaaette... 
fc*iil«Bii_ 


^«-h»l»L 

boon. 

IffeTMtaL 

fci^a*. 

Itv  Hunpohire. 


fcw  York. 


KMsyhrmnte. 


tl 


s 
s 


$397,479 

710,462 

3,680,161 

708,516 

1,482,025 

147,360 

el39,710 

496,533 

7,922,100 

4,480,306 

5,006,024 

1,740,593 

1,194,258 

486,790 

1,069,414 

1,008,274 

H,  851,567 

8,645,328 

1,679,297 

716,342 

04,000,860 

1,320,449 

138,640 

586,139 

1.914,447 

10,896,766 

606,772 

8,120,326 

823,201 

8,796,724 

682,966 

452.965 

706,152 

e^],235 

454.  S33 

§55,466 
S,178.'^9 


S(I,46«.H9 


Annual  expenditure. 


,  w  on 

fi£2 

Ail 
111 


129,506 
299,976 


121,382 


837,256 
616,450 
870,334 
364,159 


ml2,7G0 
95,347 

pl74,684 
808,441 
730,611 


68,327 

el37,894 

221,965 

|Mll,510 


172,942 

1,677,673 

27,225 

843,696 

45,192 

ml,  207,  Oil 

50,834 

17,351 

*27.5«i 
j)32,(;i3 
1^,230 

274,746 


ln,3f©.9<ll 


•c 


fll,8S4 


648,339 


30,000 
c2,300 
c8,021 


fi72,977 


25,209 


19,667 

28,370 

940,138 

159,314 


16,600 
12,607 


29,443 


14,373 

38,557 

U4,600 

6,304 

154,805 

8,575 

0112,000 

10,376 

lJii,445 

13,  WO 

dl2,G4S 


j/ll,725 


I,li36j45 


$384,769 
2,346,066 


1,025,323 

cI38,819 

c97,115 


M,  722, 349 

t3, 067,  lib 

«,  040, 716 

1,167,620 


374,127 
0065,697 

1,162,429 

04,130,714 

e,  114, 567 

993,997 

644,352 

£2,218,637 

627,717 

059,194 

408,554 

1,510,830 

7,775,606 
342,212 

5,151,448 
234,818 

4,677,017 
408,993 
809,855 
529,618 
£674,809 
886,448 
823,310 
539,618 

1,618,283 


M 
S 


a|U,037 
401,573 


299,966 

c64,472 

e3,6B7 


2,225,832 
855,194 

1,218,769 
419,409 


34,930 


227,329 

425,713 

573,055 

217,375 

82,472 

0678,820 

285,978 

«12,169 

154,096 

192,  U8 

1,856,624 

33,826 

1,963,673 

29,746 

1,996.677 

79,734 


86,463 
088,264 
42,117 
94,763 
107,019 
824,999 


& 


1410,690 

388,412 
3,047,005 

557,161 
1,476,601 
cd207.281 
</114,895 

498,583 
f7, 858, 414 
4,628,754 
5,129,819 
1,976,397 
1,248,524 

441,484 
1,089,414 
1,604,580 
/5, 776,542 
8,418,233 
1,466,492 

757.758 

03,152,178 

1,165,103 

140,419 

677,022 
1,914,447 
10,923,402 

409,659 
8,133,622 

318,331 
7,994,705 

549,987 

845,634 

638,009 

<^753,346 

/447,252 

1,100,239 

761,250 
2,279,108 


vr7 


"328. 


1285,976 

283,125 

6,996,825 

977,213 


o450,000 
0132,729 


il6,966,310 
12,024,180 
9,533,493 
4,884,386 
2,395,752 
n700,000 
3,026,395 


10,500,000 
3,715,769 


<^,  353, 401 

2,064,049 

260,193 

2,113,851 

6,275,067 

31,091,630 

220,442 

22,103,982 

667,469 

26,605,321 

1,964,444 

435,289 

868,713 


1,199,833 
1,753,144 
5,522,657 


183,333,188 


for  KKirtoftl  Hfhool^ 

PtIOI  «3cpei3ided  for  txoloiipcl  siqIiooIji 

it*  Hiiofiy  onl  7^ 
«tt|fhi|]|p  cvptMte^l. 


Hdif     •pprDprliiUciiiii    Ibr    tiortuikl 


J  Exclusive  of  normal  school  property. 
«  Total  amount  expended  from  tuition  revenue. 
I  Includes  salaries  of  superintendents, 
fn  For  rents,  buildings,  iui. 
n  In  1878. 

o  Includes  miscellaneous  expenditure, 
p  Includes  expenditure  for  repairs. 
q  Supervision  and  office  expenses, 
r  Exclusive  of  receipts  for  school  buildinjKS, 
permanent  improvements,  and  ordinary  repairs. 
4  Storey  Ck>unty  not  reporting  these  if 
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Table  I. — Pabt  2. — Sumnutry  (A)  of  annual  income  and  expenditure^  &c. — Continued. 


i 

8 

a 

1 

-< 

Annual  expenditure. 

0?. 

i 

III 

TerritorieH. 

is 

% 

1 

1   . 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 

Arizona.... 

158,768 

0363,000 

555,644 

54,609 
94,551 
d32,171 
198,876 
127,009 
(236,161 

52,300 
38,550 
31,700 
26,900 
7,500 

$44,628 
814,484 
627,812 

44,840 
55,781 
(228,973 
199,264 
€114,379 
d28,504 

52,300 
38,560 
81,700 
26,900 
7,600 

$121,3W 
c532,261 

Dakota 

6$8,616 
10,860 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Idaho 

$120,533 
2,151 

$295,668 

38,174 
52,781 
d28,002 
118,768 
«94,019 
d25,894 

$100,251 
4,515 

1,886,881 

Montana 

8,000 

140, 25< 

New  Mexico 

d971 
30,637 
€2,885 
d2,610 

(218,601 

Utah 

54,859 
el4,5?2 

415,181 

Washing^n 

e2,883 

c220,40l 

d40,50 

Indian : 

Cherokees 

Ghickasaws 

Choctaws. 

Creeks 

Seminoles 

* 

* 

Total  for  Ter 
tories. 

1,673,339 

192,135 

25,359 

648,806 

141,869 

1,510,115 

2,810,311 

Grand  total.. 

88,142,088 

10,502,036 

1,151,804 

55,291,022 

14,608,669 

85,111,442 

186, 148, 4« 

a  Items  not  fblly  reported. 

b  Salaries  of  (bounty  superintendents  only. 

e  Value  of  school-houses  only. 


d  United  Stotes  Census  of  1880. 
e  In  1879. 
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SCHOOL    STATISTICS    OF   STATES   AND   TERRITORIES.       XLIX 
Tablb  I. — Pabt  2.— Summary  (B)  of  per  capita  expenditure. 


States  and  Tenritoriee. 


Colotr^do..., 

QUiCorBia.. 


CKev  Hampshire  ....^,. 
.I>toiciofColimibia.. 


^Coimeeticfii.. 

|KeiitMka 

jp'lowm ,^„..- 

^TTBiMM 

,^Obio 

Vfomfaif . 

•^IWawaie 


^Oekifai 


^Kew  Jersey. 


P 
If 

w5 

a 

III 
ft! 

t  ; 

Bzpenditurein  the  year  per  ca]> 
ita  of  population  between  6  and 
16,  including:  interest  on  the 
yalue  of  all  school  property,  a 

6SI6O6 

6«15  44 

21  43 

16  96 

615  57 

11  13 

15  16 
11  86 

16  50 

10  58 

11  56 
d9  99 
10  08 

985 

&09  81 

10  60 

^8  12 

^96 

67  04 

67  85 

860 

898 

08  64 

67  86 

08  15 

767 

667 

665 

606  84 

67  01 

65  55 

608  89 

459 

612154 
38  03 
26  32 
623  97 
16  03 
19  97 
18  04 

18  65 

$17  63 
el3  15 

18  15 
612  30 

eSl6  82 

10  40 

950 
9  16 

10  18 

1196 

8  91 

8  78 

17  41 
17  78 

dl6  97 
16  61 
15  68 

6014  85 
19  62 

10  55 

7  62 

<f7  26 
7  06 

(11182 

dl2  82 

696 
606  98 

915 

10  80 

6  57 

iir6  89 
05  80 

d2  72 
610  88 
612  45 
15  91 
12  29 
el6  87 
61145 
01192 

66  60 

66  27 

522 
6  02 

715 

868 

05  00 

64  82 

JM72 
4  68 

4  68 

1169 

10  06 

60I879 

615  55 

67  96 

467 
6e4  18 
64  18 



- 

68  51 
608  16 



8  06 

781 

M  26 

• 

108 
174 
61  56 

888 
406 
66  89 
63  65 
602  92 

475 

722 
69  41 

258 

269 

61  82 

60I8O 

6e4  25 

:  tbetw  Hems  only  the  Intereat 

l«XpCiiil«id  for  perman^nl  objects  (I. 

,  bulldliiipi^  furQlture^  llbrurfes,  and 

)aliaiiJd  t»  added  to  Ibe  current  es- 

f  Jbr  Ui«  year. 

:  hy  Ihe  Boreaon  6  per  cent^  beln^ 
I  In  oiklciilstliig  tEkteMst  on  pennA' 

B— rr 


e  Per  capita  of  population  between  6  and  17. 
d  Estimated  by  State  superintendent. 
0  In  1880. 

/Does  not  include  expenditure  for  books. 
0  In  1879. 

h  An  estimate  including;  per  capita  of  total  per- 
manent expenditure  for  the  year. 
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Table  I. — Pabt  2. — Summary  (B)  of  per  capita  expernditure — Continaed. 


■& 
11 

^8 

iture  in  the  year  per  cap- 
population  between  6  and 
clndingr    interest  on  the 
of  all  school  property,  o 

Statoe  and  Territories. 

c'S 

'•si 

c«i 

I's-ss 

fl 

^.3t 

1.51 

|5s? 

s 

H 

K 

ti] 

» 

f  Tenneflsee 

«117 
1  15 

$2  2S 
2  04 

13  58 
8  82 

^--Georgia 

1  Alabama 

106 

88 

288 
fto6  09 
171 
600 
246 

856 

6e9  20 

281 

899 

New  Mexico 

'^T^ortii  Carolina 

^OVermont 

'^  Bonth  Carolina 



a  In  estimating  these  items  only  the  Interest  on  amounts  expended  for  permanent  objects  (I.  e., 
for  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  libraries,  and  apparatus)  should  be  added  to  the  current  expenditure 
for  the  year. 

6  Estimated  by  the  Bureau,  6  per  cent,  being  the  rate  used  in  calculating  interest  on  permanent 
expenditure. 

e  In  1880. 

GENEEALIZATION  BY  YEABS  AND  BY  TOPICS  WITHOUT  BEFEBENCE  TO  STATES. 

Statistical  tummary  showing  the  school  popuUUian,  enrolment^  attendance^  income,  expenditure^ 
<&c,,  for  ten  years,  from  1872  to  1881,  indusivey  as  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
EdueaJtUm. 


Year. 

Number  re- 
porting. 

Instates. 

In  Territo- 

t 

ries. 

States. 

Terri- 
tories. 

1872 

37 

7 

12,740,751 

88,097 

1878 

37 

11 

18,324,797 

134,128 

1874 

37 

11 

13,785,672 

139,378 

1875 

86 

.    8 

13,889,837 

117,685 

School  DODulation • 

1876 
1877 

87 
88 

8 
9 

14,121,526 
14.093,778 

101,465 

133,970 

1878 

88 

9 

14,418,923 

157,260 

1870 

38 

9 

14,782,765 

179.571 

1880 

88 

8 

15,851,875 

184.405 

1881 

88 

10 

15,661,213 

218,293 

1872 

34 

7 

7,327,415 

52,241 

1878 

85 

10 

7,865,628 

09,968 

1874 

84 

11 

8,090,772 

69,20S 

1875 

37 

11 

8,678,737 

77,923 

NntnHer  enrolled  in  Dublic  sohoolfl • 

1876 
1877 

86 
88 

10 
10 

8,298,563 
8,881,848 

70,173 

72,63C 

1878 

88 

10 

9,294,816 

78.87? 

1876 

88 

10 

9,328,008 

96,  OSS 

1880 

38 

10 

9,680,408 

101,  n« 

,    18?1 

L       ^ 

10 

I  - 

9,737,176 

123,151 
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SatittiaU  nanmaiy  showing  the  school  pcpuIaHon,  enrotmeniy  dtc, — Continued. 


Number   re- 

, 

porting. 

Year. 

Instates. 

Tn  Terriin- 

J.U  K.V'TTUAjr 

riea. 

States. 

Terri- 
tories. 

• 

vm 

28 

4,081,569 

28,966 

1873 

81 

4,166,062 

83,677 

1874 

80 

4.488,075 

33,489 

1875 

29 

4,215,380 

86,428 

1876 
1877 

27 
81 

4,032,632 
4.886,289 

34,216 
33,119 

^     ^n-^ 

1878 

81 

5,093,298 

88,115 

^  1^  ,    :i 

1879 

82 

5,223,100 

59,237 

'      1^^'; 

1880 

84 

6,744,188 

61.154 

•J^.    ■■■^>^ 

1881 

84 

5,606,829 

69,027 

b  - 

1872 

18 

856,691 

7,592 

K 

1873 

22 

472,483 

7,859 

1874 

13 

352,460 

10,128 

1875 

18 

186,385 

13,237 

ymnfaaT  of  DanQfl  in  DrivAto  fldioolfl .  .. 

1876 
1877 

14 
12 

228,867 
203,062 

9,137 

*   ^AaiA4^K«   ^#*    ^lA^FaAi^   •■■  y*  »  ▼  — 1^#  ^^i—^#^rB^  *•••••*••••■>>•>•• 

6,088 

1878 

12 

280.492 

6,183 

^-2'?'?'^'^ 

1879 

19 

358.685 

7,459 

1880 

21 

501,209 

6,921 

11)^   '^^.'' 

1881 

20 

564,290 

5,305 

1872 

83 

216.062 

1,177 

1873 

35 

215,210 

1.511 

1874 

85 

239,153 

1,427 

1875 

86 

247,423 

1,839 

Tuul  number  of  t«achen  ....^ ~ 

1876 
1877 

37 
87 

247,557 
257,454 

1,726 
1,842 

1878 

38 

269,162 

2,012 

« 

1879 

88 

270.163 

2,523 

1880 

88 

10 

280,034 

2,610 

1881 

38 

285,970 

3,180 

1872 

80 

81,135 

874 

1873 

28 

75,321 

529 

1874 

28 

87,395 

499 

• 

1875 

31 

97,796 

656 

1876 

32 

96,483 

678 

Xcfeberof  male  ieachen « 

1877 

83 

97,638 

706 

1878 

34 

100,878 

789 

1                                        1 

1879 

84 

104,842 

965 

1880 

35 

115,064 

948 

1881 

36 

107,780 

1,018 

1872 

30 

123,547 

633 

1878 

28 

108,734 

7H6 

1874 

28 

129,049 

731 

1875 

81 

132,185 

963 

1876 

83 

185,644 

808 

Ifc^^^rfl^nala  t*ft£ll«tfl<  > .^»»».H« 

1877 

33 

188,228 

986 

1878 

84 

141,780 

1,027 

1879 

34 

141,161 

1,343 

1 

1880 

85 

156.351 

1,306 

\ 

1881 

86 

158,688 

1.805 

Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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' 

Year. 

Number  re- 
porting. 

Instates. 

In  Territo- 

ries. 

• 

States. 

Terri- 
tories. 

1872 

85 

6 

871,988,718 

$611,551 

1878 

85 

10 

80,061,588 

844,666 

' 

1874 

87 

10 

81,277,686 

881,219 

1875 

87 

8 

87,627,278 

1,121.672 

Public  Boliool  income 

1876 
1877 

88 
87 

9 
9 

86,682,067 
85,959,864 

717.416 

ab   «AH^*«'%#  t^\^mm^0\^M  ■••^^■^^•••^i»»»  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  ••••• 

906.296 

1878 

88 

10 

86,035,264 

942,837 

187» 

88 

10 

82,767,815 

1.020.259 

1880 

88 

10 

82,684,489 

1.255.750 

1881 

88 

10 

86,468,749 

1,673,339 

1872 

81 

6 

70,035,925 

856,066 

1878 

86 

10 

77,780,016 

996.422 

1874 

85 

9 

74,169,217 

805,121 

1875 

84 

9 

80,950,333 

982,621 

Public  schoorexpenditure « 

1876 

86 
87 

10 
8 

83,078,596 
79,251,114 

926,737 
982,344 

1878 

88 

10 

79,652,553 

877.406 

1879 

38 

10 

77,176,854 

1,015,168 

1880 

88 

10 

78,886,899 

1.196,439 

1881 

88 

10 

83,601,827 

1.510,115 

1872 

81 

1 

65,850,572 

64,585 

1878 

28 

1 

.77,870,887 

137,507 

1874 

28 

75,251,006 
81,486,158 

1875 

28 

8 

823,236 

Amount  of  school  funds 

1876 
1877 

80 
26 

2 
2 

97,227,909 
100,127,865 

1,626,961 
2.106.961 

1878 

82 

1 

106,138,848 

1,506,961 

1879 

80 

2      • 

UO,  264, 434 

2,776,593 

1880 

88 

2 

119,184,029 

3.694,810 

1881 

84 

2 

128,068,786 

1,069,015 

In  the  compilation  of  Table  I,  the  letnms  for  the  year  1880  were  nsed  for  Florida, 
Missonri,  and  Texas.  In  the  first  two  this  was  necessitated  by  the  practice  of  IssoiDg 
biennial  reports  corresponding  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  I^;islatares,  and  the  re- 
ports for  1879  and  1880  having  been  made  in  the  winter  of  1881  those  for  1882  and  1883 
will  not  be  dne  till  the  winter  of  1883.  In  Texas  the  records  for  1881  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  though  in  many  cases  duplicate  retoms  were  made  by  the  coonties  the  totals 
thns  obtained  fall  far  short  of  showing  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools. 

Two  Territories,  "^ew  Mexico  and  Wyoming,  foiled  to  rei>ort  for  1881,  and  the  statis- 
tics of  the  United  States  Census  for  1880  were  used  in  each  case. 

Under  the  head  of  school  population,  the  figures  for  8  States  and  4  Territories  are  from 
the  United  States  Census  of  1880,  and  for  the  remaining  30  States  and  6  Territories 
from  returns  made  by  local  school  officers.  As  the  school  moneys  are  distributed  upon 
the  basis  of  these  estimates,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  community  that  they  should 
be  correct.  The  general  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  afford  additional  motives  for 
accuracy.  A  comparison  of  the  returns  made  to  the  several  State  offices  with  the  cor- 
responding figures  of  the  recent  census,  or  an  examination  of  the  same  in  the  light  of 
well  known  principles  of  relation,  reveals  errors  that  ought  not  to  escape  notice  and  cor- 
rection by  the  local  officers.  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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Enrolment  in  pablic  schools  is  reported  for  all  the  States  and  Territories.    The  difficnl- 

Ties  in  the  way  of  absolute  exactness  in  the  treatment  of  this  particular  are  well  under- 
stood by  those  experienced  in  the  compilation  of  statistics.  They  were  the  subject  of 
^btte  in  the  international  conference  upon  statistics  held  at  the  Trocad^ro  Palace,  Paris, 
ivmg  the  International  Exposition  of  1878,  when  yarious  methods  of  procedure  were 
ex]ilaizied  and  many  sources  of  error  pointed  out.  Some  of  the  difficulties  brought  up 
ix  discussion  are  peculiar  to  European  countries,  others  are  equally  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  ;  the  most  general  and  constant  sources  of  error  with  us  are  duplicate 
arohnents,  caused  by  the  removal  of  scholars  finom  one  school  to  another  without  formal 
sotice,  and  the  omission  of  entire  districts  in  the  enumeration. 

Uader  ordinary  oonditions  school  enrolment  increases  with  school  population.  Both 
Umbo  totals  show  increase  in  1881  over  the  same  for  1880,  but  the  returns  from  several 
Stilo  represent  population  and  enrolment  as  changing  inversely.  Where  this  anomaly 
Ttilly  occurs  the  causes  should  be  sought  for  and  set  forth,  if  possible. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  34  States  is  5,596,329 ;  the  four  States  foiling  to 
nrport  mider  this  head  are  Arkansas,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas.  Supposing 
*Jie  sTciage  daily  attendance  in  each  of  these  States  to  be  the  same  percentage  of  the 
eaiohnent  in  each  that  the  total  average  attendance  in  34  Stai|;es  is  of  the  enrolment  in 
H,  we  obtain  an  estimated  average  attendance  for  the  four  States  of  268,866.  So  with 
tte  Territories:  Dakota  and  the  Creek  Nation  in  the  Indian  Territory  fail  to  report  this 
item.  Estimating  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  non-reporting  Territories  by  the 
Tik  given  above  we  have  an  estimated  total  for  the  Territories  specified  of  18,637. 

The  statistics  of  average  daily  attendance  are  then  :  States  reported  (34),  5,595,329  ; 
otzmated,  as  explained  above  (4),  268,866.  Territories  reported  (8  and  4  tribes  ot 
ladian  Territory),  69,027;  estimated  as  explained  (Dakota  and  Creeks  in  Indian  Terri- 

itny-otie  ^tate^  aod  4  Temtone;^  report  un  expenditure  for  sites,  &c.,  of  $10,502,036; 

'■sUmmad  4  Temtoriets  report  |1/15LB01  c^ctw^uded  for  salaries  of  superintendents. 

^^  £ut^  do  not  mpamte  thla  item  of  t'jcpeuditii rt  from  the  amount  expended  for  sala- 

f  ieacbec^     Thirl j~four  States  and  7  Tt'rritories  report  an  amount  expended  for 

~Le«Qft«»ctiei5  of  155,291,022;  32  Stjit«^  and  6  Territories  report  a  miscellaneous 

Mittap^  (L   €,,  for  fuel,  light,   rent,   repairs,   &c)   of  $14,603,659.     Thirty-eight 

't*  mil  10  Tenitori^   n^port  the  item  of  total  exx>enditure  for  public  schools, 

r-iiitlog  ta  1^5,111,442. 

D»f^-aoe  Btate^  mad  S  Territories  report  the  vfilue  of  school  property;  Connecticut, 

C««fia,  Mtirii^iiffid,  M;is^M:ihii»«tts,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Vermont  are  the  States  and 

l^bti  ud  the   Indi&n  Territory  the  Territories  ^ling  to  report  this  very  important 

Hfrsmenuit  of  fichool  tand  in  the  States,  $123^083,786,  includes  the  estimated  fond 
^uoy  ooilttMl  in  1880,  which  in  1876  was  $3,742,760  and  is  now  believed  to  amount 

'^  Vtdtmd  SlAt«8  deposit  fimd  in  New  York,  amounting  to  $4,014,521,  which  has 
•  iaehbdod  In  the  statement  of  th*)  permanent  ^ubool  fund  for  several  years,  is  omit- 
^19^*  The  ^perin  ten  dent  writes  that  bj  legislative  enactment  the  income  of 
fkod  Is  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  though  the  capital  is  not  a  school  fund 
^  ai|7  ptOTision  of  the  coustitutioii. 

^  flimmani  In  the  permanent  school  fand  in  the  Territories  is  apparent  only,  the 

>f9  flw  90teitjd  previous  je»r»  from  the  Indian  Territory  having  included  the  national 

^iior  ^sDfiEi&I  tnlxil  fand)»,  part  interest  of  which  could  be  devoted  to  school  pur- 

[  imi.    Oeic  mlUioa  clgh  ty^nine  thonsiuid  and  tifken  dollars,  therefore,  represent  a  small 

^^«r  ihe  JDiatrtrt  of  Colnmbia  and  the  school  funds  only  of  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 

.  Twwltmfi  irilteii. 

IlivSliiei  md  TiRrritoriea  report  in  some  form  the  item  of  income,  that  for  Massa- 
$m  beta^  esdnBive  of  njci^ipta  for  permanent  purposes,  that  for  Dakota  being  a 
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report  of  25  only  out  of  49  counties.  It  is  estimated  that  a  ftill  report  wonld  make 
the  total  revenue  for  Dakota  over  $500,000.  The  school  income  for  the  five  civilized 
tribes  is  the  amount  given  as  total  expenditures,  which,  however,  it  is  stated  was  derived 
from  tribal  funds.  A  study  of  Table  I  of  the  appendix  will  also  show  that  in  some 
States  the  total  current  income  includes  a  balance  on  hand  from  the  last  school  year. 
The  amount  thus  included  is  $2,104,301,  which  subtracted  from  the  total  reported  income 
for  38  States  leaves  a  total  current  income  for  the  States  of  $84,364,448,  and  subtracted 
frx>m  the  grand  total  leaves  $86,037,787  as  the  total  current  income  for  public  schools  of 
the  country. 

The  difference  between  cities  and  rural  districts  with  respect  to  the  conditions  affect- 
ing education  calls  for  a  corresponding  distinction  in  education  reports.  This  classificatioD 
is  observed  to  some  extent  in  State  reports,  but  not  so  generally  nor  so  completely  as  the 
interests  of  the  rural  schools  require. 

Graded  and  ungraded  schools  are  expressions  nearly  synonymous  with  city  and  rural 
schools.  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  State  reporting  the  two  classes  separately  in  which 
the  graded  are  in  excess  of  the  ungraded  schools,  the  numbers  being,  respectively,  536 
aud  294.  The  numbers  reported  from  Michigan,  viz,  6,115  ungraded  and  411  graded, 
represent,  it  is  believed,  more  nearly  the  proportions  that  obtain  throughout  the  country. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  city  schools  attract  more  attention,  the  rural 
schools  affect  a  larger  proportion  of  our  youth,  which  fact  alone  gives  a  reason  for  the 
separate  representation  of  their  enrolment,  attendance,  resources,  and  general  conduct 
Information  as  to  the  frmds  available  for  their  use  is  especially  desirable.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  an  annual  statement  under  this  head  would  have  the  effect  of  stimulat- 
ing local  effort  and  of  promoting  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  school  moneys.  The 
increase  of  the  means  of  education  among  our  rural  population  and  the  improvement  of 
the  existing  schools  are  matters  of  such  great  importance  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  school 
officers  to  present  all  information  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  the  clearest  possible  light 
As  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education — 

This  material  of  clear  fact  is  needed  as  the  basis  of  the  most  judicious  legislation.  It 
is  required  as  the  means  of  testing  finally  the  value  of  particular  theories,  methods,  or 
appliances.  And,  altogether,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  very  great  further  advance 
can  be  made  in  our  educational  system  until  this  record  of  things  actually  accomplished 
is  in  some  better  degree  made  up  and  set  before  us. 

THB  DISTBICT  SYSTEM. 

The  year  has  been  characterfised  by  active  measures  against  the  '*  district  school  sys- 
tem.'' The  system  exists  under  various  names,  but  has  everywhere  the  same  general 
character  and  the  same  unfortunate  effects.  Under  its  operations  a  State  becomes  an 
assemblage  of  small  independent  districts,  which  may  be  subdivisions  of  existing  civil 
units  or  formed  irrespective  of  such  units,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  citizens  with 
whom  the  motion  for  a  school  district  originates.  Each  district  has  its  separate  body  ol 
officers  intrusted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  the  management  of  its  school  afl&irs. 
These  officers,  termed  directors,  trustees,  &c.,  are  sometimes  appointed  by  the  county 
boards  or  superintendents  of  education,  but  are  more  generally  elected  by  the  voters  of 
their  respective  districts,  and  their  constituencies  are  so  small  that  they  must  be  said  to 
represent  individual  dispositions,  opinions,  and  prejudices,  rather  than  public  sentiment 
or  i)olicy.  They  hold  office  from  one  to  four  years,  too  often  have  no  qualification  for  their 
duties,  and  are  always  comparatively  irresponsible.  The  system  had  its  advantages  in  thti 
early  period  of  public  school  effort,  especially  while  public  funds  were  largely  sapple* 
mented  by  tuition  fees,  but  in  the  present  stage  of  popular  educatfon  it  has  no  advantaged 
that  ofiEset  its  evils,  and  none  that  may  not  be  preserved  under  a  system  which  makes  th^ 
school  district  coincident  with  the  smallest  civil  district,  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana 
In  Alabama  the  township  was  made  the  unit  of  the  school  system  by  the  act  approved  by 
the  general  assembly  February  7, 1879.  The  excellent  effects  of  the  legislation  are  freel^ 
admitted  in  the  current  reports.    A  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  district  system  Jis  no^^ 
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hdon  the  Massachusetts  I^islature  and  will  nndoubtedly  pass  daring  the  present  ses- 
BOD.  The  following  extracts  from  reports  of  the  year  indicate  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
Stite  saperintendents  nxx>n  the  subject: 

One-thiid  of  the  schools  of  the  State  do  not  nnmber  more  than  twelve  and  nearly 
aoe-ninth  do  not  namber  more  than  six  scholars.  This  is  a  troublesome  £stct  when  we 
ledect  that  such  schools,  as  a  rule,  must  be  very  short  and  inferior.  The  want  of  money 
in  such  districts  necessitates  the  employment  of  low  priced  and  hence  poor  or  inexperi- 
€ficed  teachers.  If  for  any  reason  a  good  teacher  consents  to  instruct,  tiie  lack  of  num- 
bers fails  to  impart  the  inspiration  necessary  to  the  best  work.  Besides,  the  intercourse 
and  competitions  of  a  large  school,  which  are  i>otent  &ctors  in  education,  are  lost  to 
children  so  dzcamstanced.  An  opportunity  for  an  equable  distribution  of  intelligence 
and  a  &ir  development  of  Acuities  among  £dl  the  members  of  society  is  a  chief  purpose 
of  public  instruction.  Our  district  system  at  present  seems  to  defeat  this  object.  We 
lefose  to  unite  or  abolish  districts,  but  find  it  hard  to  defend,  on  considerations  of  public 
wel&re,  a  scheme  which  gives  forty  weeks  of  schooling  to  one  child  and  only  four  to 
iDOfther.— (Report  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  New 
Hampshire.) 

The  present  system  in  the  rural  districts  of  Qhio  seems  to  tend  to  evils  which  only 
Tery  positive  uid  persistent  effort  will  even  measurably  remedy,  so  long  as  this  system 
Hihsists.  A  very  few  of  these  evils  may  be  more  directly  referred  to,  so  that,  if  the 
sTstem  continues,  special  effort  may,  if  possible,  be  made  to  avoid  them. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  population  of  some  localities,  many  of  the  subdistricts  now 
eonmecate  but  five,  seven,  ten,  or  fifteen  children,  and  schools  are  actually  kept  up  with 
ofilj  two  or  three  pupils  in  average  attendance,  leaving  them  whole  days  and  weeks , 
without  any  pupils.  This  exhausts  the  money  of  the  townships  and  tends  to  deprive 
the  boards  of  the  means  of  supplying  such  advantages  as  are  needed  for  advanced  pupils. 
The  diminutive  schools  occasion  very  little  interest  or  profit. 

Each  school  being  entirely  isolated  in  its  work  of  instruction,  old  methods  of  disci- 
pline and  teaching  are  likely  to  be  perpetuated  indefinitely  ;  this,  too,  in  their  most  ob- 
jectiobable  forms,  the  spirit  having  di^  out  of  these  methods;  the  form  alone  remaining. 
Local  interests  being  given  ftdl  sway  under  this  very  local  management,  this  evil  is  per- 
petuated by  the  common  and  growing  practice  of  employing  as  teachers  only  those  who 
iBTe  secured  all  the  education  they  Imve  in  these  schools  themselves.    *    *    * 

These  difficulties  are  also  aiding  to  promote  another  serious  evil :  the  growing  desire 
far  carving  special  districts  out  of  the  more  i>opulous  and  wealthy  piurts  of  the  townships, 
thus  leaving  the  subdistricts  disconnected,  often  poor,  and  for  M  time  incapable  of  any 
(ommoa  interest.  In  some  cases  townships  are  cut  across,  or  even  diagonally,  in  this 
^T.  Gases  have  even  occurred  where  all  but  a  single  poor  subdistrict  were  absorbed 
in  special  districts.  The  law  now  renders  this  disintegration  easy,  and  the  evil  is  becom- 
ing so  serious  as  to  demand  careful  consideration. — (Report  of  Hon.  D.  F.  DeWolf,  State 
coQuaissioner  of  common  schools,  Ohio.) 

Districts  shoald  all  be  governed  by  a  board  holding  office  for  a  number  of  years  and 
AoMn  by  all  the  electors  in  the  district.  The  civil  township  should  be  the  unit,  but  it 
ihosld  not  be  sahdivided  in  subdistricts,  to  be  in  part  governed  by  a  subdirector.  The 
^y  exception  to  the  township  district  should  be  the  town  or  city  districts,  as  we  have 

Tim  g|)JecUoTid  to  the  division  into  riiriL]  independent  districts  are  a  needless  multi- 
^  ^  n  of  oSioeri,  for  whi€h  often  suilable  persons  cannot  be  found;  the  unnecessary 
i  of  paying  aa  many  settrehirit^  and  treasurerers;  and  the  inability  of  many  of 
i  4istrict<f  to  provide  proper  school  ilu  [i1  ties,  owing  to  the  lack  of  means. —  (Report  of 
■1  C.  W.  vtm  Coelltt,  et)perintt*nd(?nt  of  public  instruction,  Iowa.) 

~iL«3e  orpimocis,  wbJcb  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  are  summed  up  in  the  state- 
'^mt  th^t  the  district  system  is  in  the  way  of  every  measure  of  progress  suggested  by 
offtisicK.  It  prevents  economy  La  the  d^";  of  funds,  efficient  supervision,  the  advanta- 
^■ttkiaiiiofi  of  school  building!:!,  and  eqtirtlity  of  school  provision  for  the  children  of 
.pOftiotia  of  the  aame  civil  difrtnct. 

fitem  of  paii^  or  local  boards  in  Great  Britain  has  giyen  rise  to  similar  com- 

aad  n  proportion  for  county  liooj-ds  has  already  been  started  in  influential 

ll  i»  not  proposed  to  do  away  ^sith  the  existing  boards,  but  to  confine  their 

to  tJboQo  tiiterests  which  are  pnrely  local. 

tia  ifYUoB  cif  popular  education  like  our  own,  originating  with  the  people  and  sus- 

Md  by  \iEils11ta17  taxation,  the  pr^ervation  of  local  interest  is  of  the  first  importance; 

ibiivi  that  It  need  not  be  sacrill<:ed  by  the  abolishment  of  the  district  system. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  AKB  APPOINTMEKT  OF  TEACH1CB& 

The  means  of  improving  the  teaching  force  in  the  rural  schools  has  been  a  prominent 
subject  of  discossion  daring  the  year.  The  following  conditions  have  engaged  atten- 
tion :  standards  of  qualifications,  modes  of  appointment,  tenure  of  office,  inspection. 

The  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers  appeals  to  be  lower  in  the  United  States^ 
taken  as  a  whole,  than  in  other  countries  in  which  provision  has  been  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses.  In  England  a  school  cannot  receive  the  parliamentary  grant  unless 
the  principal  teacher  is  certificated  or,  if  the  attendance  does  not  exceed  60  scholars,  pro- 
visionally certificated.  Both  daases  of  certificates  are  awarded  upon  examination;  for  a 
tall  certificate  the  candidate  must  also  serve  as  a  teacher  and  secure  two  &vorable  reports 
firom  an  inspector.  In  France  the  law  requiring  primaiy  teachers  to  pass  the  examination 
for  a  *  *  certificate  of  aptitude' '  is  not  as  yet  strictly  enforced.  In  Prussia  and  Switzerland 
admission  to  the  work  of  teaching  is  as  careftilly  regulated  as  admission  into  any  of  the 
learned  professions. 

The  teachers  of  the  United  States  bear  fibvorable  comparison  with  those  of  England 
and  France,  in  which  countries  it  must  be  remembered  popular  education  is  of  recent 
development;  the  advantage  does  not  seem  to  be  with  us  if  the  comparison  be  extended 
to  Prussia  and  Switzerland.  There  are  exceptional  districts  in  which  the  teachers  ore 
careftilly  chosen,  well  paid,  and  retained  from  year  to  year,  but  in  general  our  nUal 
schools  are  suffering  the  natural  consequences  of  a  low  estimate  of  the  requirements  of 
the  service  as  expressed  in  careless  appointment,  meagre  wages,  uncertain  tenure,  and 
absence  of  systematic,  efficient  supervision. 

Where  the  methods  of  examination  and  appointment  have  improved,  the  complaint  ot 
incompetent  teachers  has  not  ceased;  on  the  contrary,  the  examining  boards  are  embar- 
rassed in  carrying  out  their  instructions  by  the  limited  attainments  of  candidates.  The 
current  reports  offer  much  information  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

The  Rhode  Island  board  of  education  made  a  special  effort  during  the  year  to  obtain 
firom  each  town  information  touching  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  As  a  result  of  the 
inquiry  it  appears  that  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  State  have  had 
a  collegiate  education;  62  per  cent,  have  had  either  a  high  school  or  an  academic  educa- 
tion; 21  per  cent,  normal  school  training;  while  13  per  cent,  have  had  only  a  common  or 
district  school  preparation.  Of  the  whole  number  7  per  cent,  were  reported  as  having 
had  no  experience.  The  system  of  examination  and  appointment  in  Rhode  Island  is 
unsatis&ctoiy,  but  its  tendencies  are  largely  counteracted  by  other  conditions,  among 
which  the  rate  of  salaries  must  not  be  counted  least.  The  average  salaries  in  1881  were 
for  men  $76  a  month,  for  women  $41.89,  the  average  duration  of  the  schools  being  9 
months  and  6  days.  The  lowest  average  salaiy  paid  in  any  town  was  for  men  $25.94  a 
month  for  a  session  of  7. 9  months,  and  for  women  $17. 88  a  month  for  session  of  7. 4  months. 
In  three  of  the  five  counties  of  the  State,  the  average  salaries  for  men  were  above  $80  a 
month  and  for  women  above  $30  a  month. 

George  A.  Walton,  special  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  comment- 
ing upon  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  schools  of  Bristol  County,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language :  ''Let  all  the  towns  apply  25  per  cent,  more  to  the  wages  of  teachers 
and  expend  the  mon^  in  securing  and  retaining  the  best  the  market  affinds,  and  the 
schools  could  be  made  one-fourth  better/* 

The  revised  school  law  of  Michigan,  which  became  operative  July  1, 1881,  -introduces 
an  important  improvement  in  providing  for  the  examination  of  teachers  by  county 
boards,  but  unfortunately  the  decline  in  salaries,  which  has  worked  such  mischief  in 
the  schools  heretofore,  continues.  The  average  salaries  in  ungraded  school  districts 
were,  for  men,  $26.30  a  month,  a  decrease  of  $1.22  below  the  same  in  1880 ;  for  women, 
$18.49,  a  decrease  of  26  cents  since  1880 ;  the  average  duration  of  the  schools  was  7.4 
months. 
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TIk  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  makes  excellent  provision  for  the  examination  and 
ippoiotment  of  teachers,  bat  experience  proves  that  the  system  can  effect  little  against 
)nBikoiOL  In  his  report  for  1880,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickeisham,  the  State  superintendent, 
mji:  '^The  character  of  the  teaching  done  in  the  schools  has  greatly  improved,  but  it 
bas  Bol  yei  reached  even  a  xnedimn  standard  of  excellence. ' '  He  speaks  from  intimate 
kaowiedge  of  the  &ctB  and  bis  statement  is  supported  by  the  minority  of  the  coonty 
■pcfintendeDts  whose  reports  accompany  his  own.  The  latter  almost  invariably  ascribe 
difinltj  in  secoring  or  retaining  competent  teachers  to  the  low  salaries.  For  1881,  the 
avengB salaries  in  the  State,  excluding  Philadelphia,  were,  for  men,  $32.64  a  month; 
ftr  wDBMo,  $26.04,  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  being  6.28  months.  The 
.iportB  from  Southern  States  show  still  lower  salaries,  with  consequences  proi>ortionately 


In  Alahema  the  average  pay  of  teachers  in  white  schools  is  $22.98  a  month ;  in  col- 
end  sdiools,  $23.15 ;  the  average  total  paid  to  each  teacher  yearly,  $85.30.  The  funds 
ilkured  the  white  schools  to  be  maintained  on  an  average  84  days  in  1881 ;  the  colored 
sdoofe,  76  days.  The  impossibility  of  securing  satisfiMitory  results  under  such  circum- 
<iBC0  was  80  evident  that  in  many  districts  the  funds  for  the  white  schools  were  sup- 
ptfmaited  by  voluntary  oontributions  or  tuition  fees ;  in  some  instances  the  same  was 
dflw  fiir  the  colored  schools. 

Hke  sfoage  salary  in  Mississippi,  estimated  for  the  entire  State,  was  $30.05. 

The  svcragB  salaries  in  all  the  States  aro  set  forth  in  Table  I,  Part  1,  Summary  B,  p.  xlv, 
^ndishonld  be  studied  in  connection  with  column  6,  Table  I,  Part  1,  Summary  A,  p.  xliii. 

To  secure  a  general  advance  above  these  rates  two  measures  seem  necessary :  first,  a 
Szed  winimnw^  Salary  in  each  State ;  second,  increased  ftmds  for  the  payment  of  teach- 
es. The  fonner  measnre  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  State  legislatures  by  gov- 
ons,  aehool  officials,  and  public  spirited  citizens,  but  their  recommendations  have  not 
pnerailed  against  the  opposition  of  wealthy  districts  to  schemes  of  taxation  or  distribu- 
h«  Ui^  (»kdige  them  to  ah&jfd  ih«  burden  of  poorer  districts.  The  latter  measure 
tah«i  tosi^  «oQfidderations ;  that  which  chiefiy  engages  attention  at  the  present  time 
^in  praj^uataon  dbr  Ds^tioual  ^id  to  elementary  education. 

iB  Ihfe  MDs  intrcidueed  into  Cougress  ogre^  i  ii  providing  that  a  laige  part  of  the  pro- 
1^  fiofed  sbsil  he  applied  to  t^kchers^  salari^  a  consideration  that  adds  weight  to 
%iii»T  lo^mexite  in  support  of  the  meAfjare.  Whero  the  salaries  justify  the  expecta- 
^i  ^eompetsut  teachen^^  the  mm^ns  of  decifling  upon  the  merits  of  applicants  should 
tiOMWly  oonsldered.  Norm^  school  diplomiis  ought  to  be  sufficient  guarantees  for 
flfWtlee,  imd  m  most  States  are  so  re^^rdt'd.  In  the  case  of  candidates  who  are  not 
^aal  p«dnat«^  examination  hi  requit&l.  The  improvement  in  this  respect  is  one  of 
tki  aoii  eaenmra^ing^  LQdicatiou9  of  progreaa  in  public  school  affidrs.  It  is  noticeable  in 
tk  QMBiitntion  of  examicisng  boards,  ixi  tht^  Babject  matter  of  examination,  and  in  the 
«f  Q^rti^imies.  While  no  unilbrm  rale  can  be  given  for  the  organization  of 
board,  experience  showa  tlnit  11  shotdd  represent  a  district  laige  enough  to 
ondoe  cjffect  of  local  InJiuences;  that  it  should  have  a  professional  rather 
ehaiiuiter,  and  should  poesagi^  some  element  of  continuity,  in  order  that 
(^  m>tlu  and  standaTdB  of  examination  may  not  be  altered  fi«quently  or  suddenly. 
^m  i^nge  &QII1  township  ix>  eoun^  examiniiig  boards,  the  appointment  of  teachers 
9fm  t^  f^uunliiing  boards,  and  the  division  ^f  the  member  into  classes  whose  terms  of 
io^ilin  expire  at  difTepeut  dates  are  Id  occord^D^e  with  these  requirements. 

Ifia  Atunb^  of  Stales  the  evidence  of  a^njiBfiion  to  the  highest  giade  among  teachers 

'  t  Uli  i!iitftili€at«,  ^htch  is  recogntsed  throughout  the  State  and  relieves  the  holder  from 

Mr  rmmmMtkiii.     It  is  p»ttfying  to  obst^rve  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 

m  (Main  these  perlijicatesj  as  it  mdkates  a  disposition  to  make  teaching  a  per- 

giTes  odditioaiil  ground  for  the  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profe&- 

11  is  teachefs  of  this  class  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  encourage  the  best  efiforts  in 

ft^p|rl«t>eDto  of  instruction* 
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The  conditions  npon  which  i)ie  life  certificates  shall  be  awarded  are  determined  by  a 
council  or  committee  composed  in  part  of  teachers  of  approTed  scholaiship  and  estab- 
lished reputation.  By  this  arrangement  teachers  may  exercise  something  of  the  same 
control  over  their  calling  that  lawyers  and  doctors  exercise  over  their  respective  profes- 
sions. It  will  be  seen  from  my  annual  reports  that  the  professions  of  medicine  and  law 
arc  becoming  more  vigilant  in  admitting  persons  to  practice  and  more  exacting  respecting 
standards  of  qualification.  The  bar  unites  witii  the  courts  in  providing  methods  of  ex- 
amination for  those  applying  for  admission  to  practice ;  and  members  of  the  various  med- 
ical associations  and  faculties  of  medical  colleges  are  seeking  tiie  cooperation  of  legitimate 
State  action  to  protect  their  profession  against  incompetent  physicians.  Engineers  are 
taking  somewhat  similar  action,  and  teachers  may  profitably  follow  their  example. 

The  want  of  cooperation  between  the  appointing  and  examining  powers  is  a  conspic- 
uous defect  in  school  administration  and  one  which  ought  to  be  immediately  remedied. 
In  this  connebtion  the  statement  of  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  secretary  of  tiie  State  board  of 
education,  Maryland,  with  respect  to  the  harmonious  action  of  the  school  authorities  of 
that  State,  is  suggestive: 

In  the  first  place  the  local  trustees  nominate  the  teacher,  but  cannot  appoint  him  nor 
fix  his  salary.  They  can  recommend  the  making  of  repairs  on  school-housee,  but  can- 
not order  them  to  be  made.  It  requires  the  action  of  the  county  school  boaid  to  gr^e 
efi*ect  to  the  wishes  of  the  local  trustees  in  all  important  matters.  If  there  is  a  disa- 
greement among  teachers,  patrons,  and  local  trustees,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  county 
school  board  for  settlement.  If  it  is  not  setUed  there,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  State 
board.  The  number  of  appeals  to  the  State  board  has  been  remarkably  few ;  but  the 
fact  that  such  an  appeal  can  be  made,  and  that  in  no  ordinary  case  is  any  resort  to  the 
courts  of  law  necessary,  has  largely  tended  to  promote  peace  and  harmony.  The  powers 
of  the  State  board  are  ample.  The  right  to  construe  and  explain  the  school  law  and 
settle  disputes  secures  to  a  great  extent  uniformity  in  its  execution  and  prevents  petty 
disputations.  The  authority  to  enact  a  code  of  by-laws  for  the  guidance  of  teachers 
and  county  school  boards  gives  elasticity  to  the  management,  and  makes  a  biennial  re- 
construction by  the  legislature  entirely  unnecessary.  The  minority  of  the  State  board 
are  necessarily  experts  in  school  management ;  they  know  practically  the  diseases  and 
the  appropriate  remedies.  The  power  which  they  possess,  to  suspend  or  dismias  ao  in- 
competent teacher  or  examiner,  has  never  been  exercised  as  yet,  because  the  board  has 
not  been  fully  satisfied  that  there  was  any  necessity  to  do  so.  The  examiner  or  secre- 
tary is  appointed  by  the  county  school  board,  but  cannot  be  dismissed  by  them  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed.  The  power  of  dismissal  iSi 
lodged  with  the  State  board.  Thus  the  powers  of  local  trustees,  the  county  schodj 
boards,  and  the  State  board  of  education  mutually  check,  supplement,  and  support  one 
another. 

A  well  ordered  system  of  appointment  and  the  union  of  the  various  bodies  charged  witb 
the  business  interests,  the  supervision,  and  inspection  of  school  affoirs  into  an  organie 
whole,  having  vital  connection  between  all  its  parts,  would  do  much  to  place  the  teachett* 
tenure  of  office  upon  a  satisfiictory  basis.  These  conditions,  supplemented  by  fiur  sat 
aries  and  enlightened  public  sentiment,  would  make  the  teacher's  position  as  secure 
the  circumstances  of  a  rapidly  developing  country  allow. 

SCHOOL  SUPEBVISION. 

Theoretically,  a  supervising  agency  is  included  in  the  school  systems  of  the  seven! 
States ;  practic&lly,  the  service  is  wanting  in  the  rural  districts,  with  few  exceptions.  JM 
importance  need  no  longer  be  axgued,  as  it  is  admitted  by  all  competent  to  judge  of  tin 
purposes  and  processes  of  popular  education :  its  neglect  arises  firom  the  want  of  funds  (M 
the  apathy  that  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  compulsion  of  law  and  the  pressure  of  publil 
opinion.  The  most  significant  record  of  the  year  under  this  head  is  in  the  r^wrt  of  tli 
Massachusetts  board  of  education,  which  body  has  been  earnestly  endeavoring  to  devil 
a  plan  for  the  efficient  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  should  be  premisd 
that  the  Massachusetts  board  is  more  restricted  in  its  authority  than  many  State  boardi| 
nevertheless  it  illustrates  substantiaUy  the  relation  between  State  and  local  authoritii 
with  reference  to  education  in  the  several  States.  The  province  of  the  Maasachuseti 
board  is  described  as  follows  in  the  report  of  1880-'81: 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  as  to  the  common  schools,  the  duty  of  the  board  is  fixed  by 
liw.  and  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  line  of  gathering  and  spreading  information  respect- 
ing tiiem.  ♦  ♦  *  This  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  oversight  which  the  State  has 
prmided  for  its  schools.  It  does  no  more,  by  its  own  officials,  than  to  cause  an  insx)ec- 
tifln  and  report,  more  or  less  complete,  to  be  made  concerning  them.  The  State  ap- 
points by  law  that  the  schools  of  a  certain  grade  and  rang^  of  study  shall  be  opened,  and 
iior  a  designated  length  of  time,  and  requires  that  the  children  within  prescribed  limits 
shall  attend  upon  them ;  bat  it  does  not  itself  undertake  directly  to  manage  the  schools ; 
Bid,  if  they  &il  to  reach  sach  a  degree  of  efficiency  as  might  be  desired,  the  State  does 
D0t  attempt,  or  has  not  thus  far  attempted,  td  do  more  than  to  call  attention  to  the 
^ore  azid  the  means  for  improvement.  The  care  of  the  schools,  their  direct  manage- 
ment and  tiie  whole  practiod  control  of  them  rest  with  the  school  authorities  and 
with  the  people  themselves  in  each  city  and  town.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  common 
Kfaool  admimstiation,  the  State  itself,  through  its  own  officials,  does  little  more  than  to 
f'baerve  what  is  done,  and  cause  it  to  be  known  as  widely  as  it  may,  and  to  make  sug- 
gestioDs  of  improvement.     *    *    * 

It  is  evidoit  that  this  policy  may  have  its  elements  both  of  weakness  and  of  strength. 
It  may  allow  to  be  left  for  a  long  time  untouched  many  errors  and  defects  in  the  man- 
agemeot  of  the  schools  which  might  be  at  once  removed  if  the  State  were  to  lay  its 
hand  directly  npofn  them  ;  and  it  may  seem  thus  to  fail,  and  may  perhaps  really  faU,  in 
bringing  the  schools  with  sufficient  promptness  to  the  best  attainable  results.  But,  on 
ibc  othCT  side,  in  its  reliance  upon  the  intelligence  and  carefulness  of  the  people  them- 
selTcs,  in  their  several  localities,  and  through  the  necessity  of  working  only  through 
nidi  agencies,  it  may  secure,  in  a  more  permanent  manner,  the  gains  that  are  made. 

Afier  a  brief  revie'w  of  what  the  State  has  accomplished  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools,  the  report  continues : 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  consideration  of  a  topic  which  has  been  presented  with 
erjoiey  in  former  reports ;  that  is,  the  desirableness  of  providing  for  a  more  efficient 
Kxpervision  of  the  schools  throughout  the  whole  State  than  now  exists.  It  is  not  need- 
nil  ta  repeat  the  arguments  that  have  been  set  forth  at  length  on  other  occasions  to  ex- 
hibit the  necessity  of  such  a  provision.  The  oversight  referred  to  would  be  of  a  kind 
to  offer  DO  interference  whatever  with  the  full  control  of  the  schools  by  the  local  boards 
a»i  to  involve  thus  no  new  departure  ^m  that  line  of  State  policy  which  has  just  been 
fketched.  The  board  does  not  ask  for  officials  to  be  intrusted  with  direct  management 
•if  administration,  but  officials  to  carry  on  further  and  more  fully  the  work,  now  in  part 
mdertaken,  of  diffusing  knowledge  concerning  the  best  modes  of  management  and  of 
collecting  information  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  number  of  officers  required  could  be  secured  excepting  by 
a  system  of  coonty  or  township  superintendence.  Certain  facts  to  which  Hon.  J.  W. 
IHddnaon,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board,  calls  attention,  indicate  that  this  is 
ubtiv  to  be  the  issue  of  the  experiment  in  that  State  : 

There  is  a  demand  for  more  agents.  Until  the  towns  are  organized  so  as  to  supply 
tkouehres  with  special  school  directors  the  State  should  supply  them,  that  the  best 
iod  laigest  results  which  our  system  of  schools  is  capable  of  producing  may  be  secured. 

-  -'  '' ]  ■■  •!  '"  "thapter  44  of  Hit  1 1  ulplii- laws  give  authority  to  any  two  or  more 
Ui  Muk  a  (li-^Lrict  tor  the  ]jur[)ijM.^  of  hi  in  ploying  a  superintendent  of  public 
tbf'fBto,  -who  shall  jieribnn  in  eiit-h  tuHii  the  duties  prescribed  bylaw.  Two 
h^vm  be^n  organized  niidor  thej^e  IM'ovi^ions  of  the  statutes,  Waltham  and 
VriB>tJ9wii  fomi^g  one  and  Cud  ton  liod  MiHoo  the  other.  The  first  named  district 
»^ff  tbr  stipeiinteijderjcj  of  Mr.  Jotni  V\  I*riiice;  the  second,  of  Mr.  G.  I.  Aldrich. 
iiai  unlod  fin  peri  ntendejitd  are  doiiig  a  gniDil  wutk  for  their  districts,  and  are  solving 
relating  to  district.  sujjer\i.^ion.  I  f  all  the  smaller  towns  of  tiie  Common- 
I  CPU  Id  h^  nnited  into  convenient  distrifti*,  und  in  this  way  supplied  with  adequate 
L  fiip^rliiteDdi-nce,  Bxptiienee  is  proving  thnt  the  conditions  of  good  schools  would 


Tiio  «acii  oilEcmlSi,  termed  og^^nts  of  the  bcKircl,  Iiave  been  employed  for  several  years. 
n»  ptaai  uf  iiwpection  adopted  by  them  iiidicvitt'.^  the  character  of  the  oversight  which 
'^il  to  be  extended  to  all  the  fi<:hoola  of  the  coiititry.     The  following  is  the  outline  as 
i*^U^  in  the  ivport  for  189<>--81  : 

'    ^ctiool  bmldings,  Indndlng  site  and  grounds;  size  of  rooms;  lighting,  heating, 
i«3itilatiaii;  l^itniture  &nd  outbuitding^p  including  location,  construction,  drainage, 

-    -  txlitH,  ifK^Iuding  t-oiirse  of  studies  (branehes);  means  of  teaching,  as  apparatus, 
■ad  reim!n  tie  books. 
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(3)  Results,  inclnding  reading,  silent  and  oral;  alphabet,  with  elementary  sounds; 
spelling,  oral  and  written;  language;  geography,  numbers,  and  arithmetic,  &c. 

(4)  Teachers  and  teaching;  methods  of  teadiing ;  physical  training ;  moral  instruc- 
tion. 

The  schools  which  were  visited  before  this  plan  was  adopted  embraced  a  part  of  those 
in  eight  of  the  cities  and  towns.  Visits  to  these  were  made  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  in  the  schools  and  addressing  the  teach- 
ers and  people. 

Efficient  inspection  of  the  nature  here  indicated  is  the  great  desideratum  of  our  rural 
schools.  It  would  be  a  supi>ort  to  the  ablest  teachers  and  a  means  of  securing  from  in- 
ferior teachers  a  fidr  average  of  results.  Such  a  conception  of  the  duties  of  county  super- 
intendents or  equivalent  officers  as  is  represented  in  the  plan  quoted  above  impUes 
corresponding  qualifications  in  those  officials.  This  opens  up  a  matter  concerning  which 
very  crude  notions  are  entertained  and  very  unsatisfactory  practices  tolerated.  The 
various  pedagogical  associations,  which  do  so  much  by  their  discussions  and  publications 
to  promote  educational  reforms,  are  giving  serious  thought  to  this  interest,  and  already 
measures  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  county  superintendency  in  the  States  in  which 
it  exists.  A  bill  with  this  end  in  view  was  introduced  into  the  Illinois  legislature  dur- 
ing the  winter.    The  bill  provides  that — 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  said  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  who 
is  not  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  who  has  not  had  three  years*  experience  in  actual 
school  work,  either  as  a  teacher  or  a  superintendent  of  schools,  nor  unless  he  shall  be 
the  holder  of  (1)  a  State  certificate  of  qualification  granted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  50  of  the  school  law;  or  (2)  the  diploma  of  a  chartered  college  granted 
to  such  as  have  completed  the  r^ular  course  of  academic  or  scientific  study;  or  (3)  the 
diploma  of  some  State  normal  school  granted  to  such  as  have  completed  the  regular 
course  of  academic  and  professional  study;  or  (4)  of  a  certificate  to  be  obtained  by  a 
specified  examination. 

C0UESE8  OP  STUDY. 

Within  a  few  years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  order  and  conduct  of 
studies  in  rural  schools,  and  in  a  number  of  States  definite  courses  of  study  have  been 
adopted  and  measures  taken  for  enforcing  their  use.  Ab  regards  the  subjects  which 
are  universally  included  in  elementary  instruction,  viz,  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, these  courses  differ  little  from  one  another  or  from  those  employed  in  foreign 
schools.  History,  geography,  grammar,  elementary  science,  physiology,  and  civil  gov- 
ernment, as  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  individual  States, 
make  up  the  list  of  additional  subjects.  In  Nevada  drawing  is  included  in  the  course 
for  ungraded  schools,  but,  as  a  rule,  that  branch  and  three  others  which  appear  in  nearly 
all  foreign  programmes,  viz,  music,  gymnastics,  and  needlework  (for  girls'  schools), 
have  no  place  in  our  prognunmes.  Opinions  are  various  with  reference  to  the  relative 
importance  and  proper  sequence  of  these  several  branches.  The  objection  has  been 
urged  against  the  programmes  generally  that  they  include  too  much  for  the  meagre  term 
of  school  life.  The  case  is  well  stated  by  Hon.  N.  A.  Luce^  State  superintendent  of 
common  schools  of  Maine,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1881.  After  citing  the  list  of  studies 
required  by  law,  viz,  "reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic, histiDry,  physiology,  book-keeping,  civil  government  (in  the  form  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Maine  and  of  the  United  States),  and  such  other  branches  as  school  committees 
may  desire  to  introduce  into  the  schools  under  their  charge,''  he  continues: 

Can  this  specifically  prescribed  course  of  study  be  completed  with  any  &ir  degree  of 
thoroughness  in  the  average  school  life  of  the  average  pupil?  Evidently  not.  That 
life,  five  years  of  thirty-eight  weeks  each,  would,  in  the  veiy  hature  of  things,  appear 
to  be  too  short  for  such  and  so  much  work.  The  statistics,  indeed,  show  this  to  be  the 
case.  In  only  about  half  the  ungraded  schools  is  history  a  study;  book-keeping  in 
about  a  third,  and  physiology  in  about  a  fourth.  Consideived  in  relation  to  present  av- 
erage length  of  schools  alone,  then,  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  them  is  too  exten- 
sive.   Considered  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  work  done  in^^|m|too  (the  teach- 
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32;,  tiie  same  is  tme.  !Not  "broad,  enough,  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  work  which 
^Qzht  to  be  demanded  and.  ^wbich  the  purposes  they  ought  to  subserve  do  demand  of 
ik  school;  and  too  'broad,  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  actual  work  which  the  schools 
on  leeomplish  in  their  pfresent  condition,  the  practical  question  is,  shall  the  prescribed 
(oQoe  of  study  be  mo^^fied  to  suit  the  actual  conditions  of  the  schools  or  shall  the 
<f  ixnls  be  so  increased  in  length  and  improved  in  quality  as  to  enable  them  to  do  the 
T«k  set  for  them  in  tliat  course  ?  There  can  be  but  one  right  answer:  the  schools 
cut  be  increased  in  average  length,  and,  for  stUl  stronger  reasons,  their  great  diversity 
is  length  heretofore  noticed  must  cease  to  exist  and  their  quality  must  be  improved. 

Few  will  dissent  from  liis  conclusions.  In  determining  the  outline  courses,  two  points 
BDStbekeptin  Tie^w:  first,  the  branch  ui>on  which  classification  shall  be  based;  second, 
the  daily  programme.  In  a  graded  school  the  studies  are  uniform  for  all  the  members 
m  the  same  dasB.  In  an  ungraded  school  this  uniformity  is  impossible,  and  some  study 
SBst  be  selected  ae  th^  basis  for  the  division  into  classes.  The  choice  is  between  arith- 
■etk  and  reading.  Tbe  latter  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  as  children  differ  much  less 
Tith  respect  to  their  capacity  for  reading  than  for  computation.  In  arranging  the  daily 
programme  it  should  be  remembered  that  some  studies  require  more  time  than  others 
iad  that  some  are  a  greater  tax  upon  the  mind  than  others.  These  severer  studies  should 
be  asigned  to  the  hoars  when  the  children  are  freshest  and  brightest,  viz,  the  forenoon 
iod  the  hour  immediately  following  recess.  The  chief  difficulty  in  classifying  ungraded 
schools  arises  in  connection  with  scholars  who  grade  in  more  than  one  class.  Some 
ufhorities  object  to  this  provision  altogether,  but  those  who  have  the  true  interests  of 
viiolazs  at  heart  will  recognize  its  necessity;  the  proper  ideal  of  a  school  is  the  greatest 
pod  to  the  individual  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  majority,  and  under  this  con- 
'fpfkm  flexible  classification  must  be  allowed  within  reasonable  limits. 
Where  definite  courses  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  have  been  adopted  it  is  desirable 

that  Bopezintendents  should  embody  the  same  in  their  reports,  with  such  comment  as 

obserration  and  experience  may  suggest.    This  has  been  done  in  several  instances  in  the 

shorts  for  1881. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Rufiher,  sux>erintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Virginia,  presents  the 

^iilowiiig  outline  for  a  course  of  nine  five  months'  terms : 

GRADED  OOURSK  FOB  PROIABY  SCHOOUB  OF  OKJB  TBACHEB. 

(Completed  in  nine  five  months*  terma.) 

. —  (i)  Alphabetr  by  woid  liud  phonic    method,  followed  by  reading  and 
half  of  Fir^  Reader. 
'nttog:  maUiEg  lettei^  and  wonU  on  blsickV^oard  and  slate. 
Irasiber?:  eountiiij^  objects;  naming  ^ind  making  figures. 
ijl^  thwl  lasOrQctioii :  daily,  not  only  on  the  regu  )ar  branches,  but  on  various  topics, 
I   Mib  mm  cKprtect  speech^  objected  hygietie,  muJEiic,  morals  and  manners;  and  this  done  on 
^""n^^  ^^^edally. 

^^ism4  U^rm. —  (1)  Reading  and  spelling:  to  tbe  end  of  the  First  Reader.     If  Leigh's 

tboil  b«*  fl«ed  more  rapid  ppogress  may  Ik?  uiside. 

?    Writing:  in  tracing  book  and  in  (copying  sUnrfc  fientences  from  Reader. 

Anthmetic:   numeration  begnn,  and  addition;  constructing  and  mastering  the 

—  *-Me;  making  some  use  of  elementiify  text  book,  dhiefly  for  objects  and  simple 

Wli«r«  Gmbe'S  method  m  employed  the^a  directions  will  not  suit. 

TWitf  irrm, —  (1)  Readitig:  Second  Reader  begun;  spelling  and  vocal  drill  continued ; 

"UMlliil.  nf  words  determined,  chiefly  by  their  use  in  sentences  constructed  for  the  pur- 

Jftm  br  teaitiier  and  pnpile. 

*i«  Wwitits^:  fli^it  c«iiy  hook  And  copying  from  Reader.     Blackboard  and  chart  used 
s  UUiMnAliiig  Ibrma  and  principles  of  letters. 

|3>  Arillunetic:  nnmemtion  continued;  Bubtractlon  and  multiplication;  mental  and 
^TVsca  cxcrdaes  altenmtlng  thrpnghont  the  course;  elementary  text  book  in  regular 

I      PkmMk  Icwm.^  {1 )  RefidiDR:  f^^nd  Reader  iinl»hed,  Third  Reader  begun;  spelling  and 

A  ^^    TMT  wtfrrdt  in  icssonft. 

H  (Og:  copy  h<mk  aad  dictation  from  Reader  to  be  copied  by  pupil. 


linietie:  diviaion;  Actions  and  dectmali^  explained  in  connection  with  numer- 
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ation,  bat  not  studied  in  detail;  a  few  simple  denominate  tables  learned;  elementary 
book  finished. 

Fifth  term. —  (1)  Reading:  Third  Reader  finished;  phonic  analysis  and  defining  never 
given  up. 

(2)  Spelling:  spelling  book  began. 

(3)  Writing:  copy  b^k  and  £ctation;  principles  made  familiar;  particular  letteis 
taught. 

(4)  Arithmetic:  the  .complete  arithmetic  commenced.  Mental  and  written  con- 
stantly intermingled.    Walton's  tables  used. 

(5)  Geography  begun:  oral;  globe;  points  of  the  compass,  practice  in  direction,  loca- 
tion, and  distance;  l<>cal  maps  constructed;  outline  wall  maps  explained;  geographic  terms 
written,  explained,  and  illustrated  by  objects  or  pictures. 

Sixth  term, —  (1)  Reading:  Fourth  Reader  begun;  constant  attention  to  enunciation 
and  expression;  use  of  dictionary  as  a  book  of  reference  taught. 

r2)  SpelUng:  in  spelling  book  and  by  all  other  means  except  dictionary. 
f3)  Writing:  copy  book  and  the  substance  of  reading  lessons. 

(4)  Arithmetic:  omitting  puzzles,  repetends,  duodecimals,  and  (as  they  may  be  here- 
after reached)  the  more  complex  and  less  used  rules,  such  as  alligation  and  the  progres- 
sions. 

(5)  Oeography:  intermediate  text  book  begun;  map  drawing  practised  throughout 
the  course;  good  map  studied  carefully,  though  not  in  extreme  detail;  indififerent  or 
inaccurate  maps  not  allowed. 

(6)  Grammar:  the  correction  of  errors  in  language  used  by  pupils  attended  to  always; 
systematic  oral  instruction  begun. 

Seventh  term. —  (1)  Reading:  Fourth  Reader  finished  and  Fifth  begun;  exercise  varied 
by  skipping  and  introduction  of  parallel  reading. 
^2)  Writing:  copy  book  and  letter  writing. 

(3)  Arithmetic:  quickness  and  accuracy  in  performing  the  most  practically  useful 
operations  to  be  sought  rather  than  following  curious  details  or  subtle  principles,  or 
aiming  at  going  over  the  whole  book. 

(4)  Geography :  text  book  expurgated  of  such  details  as  may  in  after  life  be  readily 
supplied  as  wanted,  and  geographic  principles,  forms,  and  outlines  chiefly  insisted 
upon. 

(5)  Grammar :  elementary  text  book  begun. 

Eighth  term.— (1)  Reading:  Fifth  Reader;  small  United  States  History  (200  pages). 

(2)  Writing :  practice ;  study  of  particular  letters  continued ;  and  careful  attention 
to  details  of  posture,  pen  holding,  and  careful  formation  of  letters  throughout  the 
oouise. 

(3)  Arithmetic :  the  mental  effect  attended  to. 

(4)  Geography :  intermediate  gec^graphy  finished;  and  geographical  questions  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  reading  history. 

(5)  Grammar :  parsing,  analysis  (diagrams  used). 

Ninth  term. —  (1  j  Rea£ng :  Fifth  Re^er  and  Histoiy  of  Viiginia;  spelling  practised 
to  the  last. 

i2)  Writing:  foithfully  studied  and  practised  to  the  end. 
3^  Arithmetic:  completed. 
4 )  Geography :  geography  of  Virginia. 
6)  Grammar :  elementary  completed. 

Mr.  Ruf&ier  believes  this  course  to  be  well  suited  to  the  ordinary  term  of  rural  school 
education. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  the  various  courses  without  being  struck  with  the  general 
neglect  of  elementary  science.  The  rural  schools  would  seem  to  be  favorably  situated 
for  the  study  of  nature  in  some  one  of  her  varied  aspects.  The  well  known  effect  of  such 
study  upon  the  mind,  its  value  as  a  resource  to  the  individual,  and  its  relation  to  the 
tendency  of  modem  thought  are  so  many  reasons  for  its  introduction  into  these  courses. 
Here  is  a  practical  matter  for  the  consideration  of  superintendents,  teachers'  associa- 
tions, and  the  faculties  of  normal  schools,  and  one  whose  consideration  can  no  longer  be 
deferred  if  our  people  are  to  share  in  the  progress  of  the  age. 

The  instruction  contemplated  would  not  interfere  with  what  must  be  regarded  as  the 
great  end  of  elementary  schools,  viz,  the  training  of  t^e  youth  of  a  community  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  read  intelligently,  write  legibly  and  correctly,  and  compute  accu- 
rately. Where  ^bis  end  is  attained  under  conditions  well  adapted  to  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  needs  of  the  young  the  schools  are  a  success ;  so  fi»r  as  the  schools  fall 
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Ami  of  this  end  or  accomplish  it  at  the  cost  or  the  neglect  of  the  moral  nature  of  the 
jmag  peofde  committed  to  their  care,  they  are  £ulares. 

I%e  attainments  specified  are  so  imi>ortant  that  we  may  well  question  whether  all 
fmninations  of  elementary  schools  shoold  not  he  directed  simply  to  testing  their  effi- 
aeaej  within  this  limit;  hnt  *if  snch  were  the  accepted  criterion  there  would  still  be 
luge  choioe  of  sabjects  and  methods  and  large  opportunity  for  the  study  of  adaptation. 

If  the  problem  which  is  before  the  schools  be  reduced  to  the  simplest  possible  condi- 
lioos  the  neoeasity  for  definite  schemes  of  study  remains. 

The  experience  of  the  world  with  reference  to  this  means  of  regulating  and  directing 
tbe  wock  of  schools  is  illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  circular  of  Mr.  Van 
Hnmb^eck,  Belgian  minister  of  education,  dated  20th  July,  1880 :  **  Contrary  to  what 
ks  been  fiir  a  long  time  the  practice  in  all  the  countries  which  have  at  heart  the  devel- 
<fmeot  of  popular  education,  the  Belgian  govemment,  according  to  the  law  of  1842, 
did  not  deem  it  necessaiy  to  decree  a  plan  of  studies  for  the  public  primary  schools. 
Sooie  laige  cities,  some  provincial  inspectors,  had  of  their  ovm  initiative  formulated 
pngranunes  of  study  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  the  communes  the  teachers  were  left  to  be 
the  sole  judges  of  the  manner  of  interpreting  the  intentions  of  the  law  on  that  subject. 
Ezpedenoe  has  condemned  this  system  ;  wherever  the  schools  have  followed  definite 
pnigcunmes,  progress  has  been  marked,  while  for  the  most  port  in  the  schools  left  to 
themaelTea  loatine  has  taken  firm  hold.''  The  circular  was  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
( of  stadies  to  be  used  in  the  communal  schools. 
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In  reviewing  the  educational  reports  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  the  question 
ines  in  thoughtful  minds,  how  far  has  the  elaborate  provision  accomplished  its  purpose 
is  the  instruction  of  the  young?  The  statistics  of  minor  illiteracy  finom  the  Census 
go  ^  to  answer  the  inquiry. 


TABLBB  10  ASD  11  PBOX  THE  CEBBUS  OF  1880. 

Tables  10  and  11  show  the  number  of  minor  whites  of  each  sex  between  ten  and  four- 
teen  and  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  the  number  of  the  same  unable  to  write,  and  the 
per  eeot.  of  the  illiterate^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  female  illiteracy 
B  km  than  that  of  male  illiteracy.  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  are  the  only 
fTceptaons  in  either  age. 
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Table  10,  from  the  Census  of  1880,  showing  ike  iUUeracp  of  wkUe  persons,  male  and  female^ 
ten  to  fourteen  years  old,  loth  ages  induded. 


fitAt«8  and  Territo- 
ries. 


White  persons  from  10  to 
14  years  of  age,  both  in- 
elusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


Number. 


Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


White  males  from  10  to 
14  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 


Number. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


White  females  trouk  10 
to  14  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 


Retumed  as  on- 
able  to  writ©. 


Number. 


Number. 


sent. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

.Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Total 

Delaware 

Maryland - 

District  of  Columbia. 

VirginU 

WestViivinia 

Kentucky „ 

North  Carolina..... 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina........ 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

Total 

California.. 

Oregon „.. 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona „ 

Washington 

Idaho 

Utah «... 

Montana 


64,781 

80,605 

38,449 

150,921 

25,687 

58,456 

506,144 

116,609 

472,606 

868,200 

175.904 

288,068 

152,837 

857,748 

87,886 

196,178 

49,719 

114,839 


2,182 
1,233 
1,210 
1,949 
2,122 
1,273 

12,152 
8,484 

19,868 

12,466 
5,124 

18,241 
4,151 

19,418 
8,817 
6,061 
2,145 
6,441 


8.4 
4.0 
8.6 
1.2 
8.3 
2.2 
2.4 
8.0 
4.1 
8.5 
2.9 
5.6 
2.7 
6.4 
8.8 
2.6 
4.8 
4.7 


88,158 
15,477 
17,150 
80,270 
12,879 
29,548 

254,441 
58,614 

289,804 

181,491 
89,780 

121,245 
77,419 

180,959 
44,228 
99,409 
25,906 
59,881 


1,294 

635 

728 

996 

1,156 

715 

6,691 

1,957 

11,876 

7,280 

8,028 

7,618 

2,260 

U,180 

1,842 

8,047 

1,265 

8,819 


8.9 
4.1 
4.2 
1.2 
9.0 
2.4 
2.6 
8.8 
4.8 
4.0 
8.4 
6.2 
2.9 
6.2 
4.2 
8.1 
4.8 
6.5 


81,628 
15,128 
16,299 
79,651 
12,708 
28,918 

260,708 
67,966 

233,802 

176,778 
86,124 

116,823 
75,418 

176,780 
48,168 
96,760 
23,818 
55,008 


596 

482 

968 

966 

668 

6,461 

1,527 

7,992 

5,286 

2,006 

5,728 

1,901 

8,288 

1,476 

2,004 

890 

2,128 


2.8 
4.0 
8.0 
1.3 
7.6 
1.9 
2.2 
2.6 
8.4 
8.0 
2.4 
4.9 
2.6 
4,7 
8.4 
2.1 
8.7 
8.9 


8,197,066 


115,822 

1,017 
5,548 


27,094 
19,911 
55,568 

45,824 
61,816 
15,828 
85,972 
81,788 
5,581 
16,860 
40,880 
81,668 
14,863 
89,707 


8.6 


1,621,099 


66,217 


4.0 


1,575,967 


49,106 


7.7 
6.8 
1.8 
26.1 
26.1 
82.1 
45.4 
48.1 
83.9 
87.4 
40.9 
82.8 
29.2 
16.8 
48.9 
26.6 
28.6 


6,760 
41,489 

6,848 
63,157 
89,162 
88,886 
61,757 
78,004 
22,964 
49,475 
40,156 

8,708 
29,694 
127,940 
87,249 
26,996 
71,635 


587 
8,128 
129 
15,196 
10,850 
80,624 
24,592 
83,686 
8,242 
20,018 
17,442 
8,047 
9,624 


17,229 
7,565 
22,762 


8.7 
7.6 
3.0 
28.6 
37.7 
84.5 
47.5 
45.9 
85.9 
40.5 
48.4 
85.0 
82.4 
18.2 
46.8 
28.0 
81.8 


6,418 
40,691 

6,822 
60,791 
87)062 
84,926 
48,040 
69,268 
22,316 
46,662 
87,626 

8,820 
28,  lU 
122,849 
84,884 
27,077 
67,084 


480 
2,420 
102 
11,896 
9,061 
26,084 
20,782 
37,780 
7,086 
15,964 
14,846 
2,684 
7,286 
17.628 
14,489 
6,796 
16,945 


8.1 

6.7 
5.9 
1.6 
28.4 
24,1^ 
29.  W 
48. 2| 
40.1 
81.1 
84.1 
88.1 
80.1 
25.  < 
14.1 
41. 
25.1 
25.1 


1,513,181 


448,146 


29.6 


774,849 


247,723 


77,984 

18,617 
3,728 

18,026 
2,821 
6,965 
2,730 

17,785 
2,060 


1,517 

1,112 

87 

1,575 

551 

830 

192 

1,904 

56 


1.9 

6.0 

1.0 

12.1 

23.7 

4.7 

7.0 

10.7 

2.7 


89,077 
9,460 
1,863 
6,643 
1,297 
8,651 
1,897 
9,000 
1,068 


821 
687 

17 
785 
884 
207 
106 
1.072 

28 


81.9 

2T 

7.8 

0.9 

11.8 

25.8- 

5.7 

7.7 

11.9 

2.6 


788,882 

88.867 
9,157 
1,866 
6,888 
1,024 
8,804 
1,833 
8,786 
1,002 


200,428 

606 
425 

20 
790 
217 
138 

84 
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Table  10,  fram  the  Census  of  1880,  showing  the  illUeracyy  &c, — (Continued.     • 


While  persons  from  lOto 
14  years  of  age,  both  in- 
clusive. 

White  males  fVom  10  to 
14  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 

White  females  from  10 
to  14  years  of  age ,  both 
inclusive. 

Territories. 

Enumer- 
ated. 

Number. 

Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 

Enumer- 
ated. 

Number. 

6,040 

654 

6,4*1 

Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 

Enumer- 
ated. 

Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

5.4 
4.8 
62.3 

Number. 

355 

38 

3,910 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Dskote 

^jfltning 

11,481 
1,218 
12,479 

621 
58 

7,774 

5.9 
5.8 
60.8 

5,441 
564 

5,995 

266 

20 

3,864 

4.9 

3.5 

5rv  Mexico 

64.5 

Total  ...  > 

170,284 

15,728 

9.2 

86,624 

8,362 

9.6 

83,660 

7,364 

8.8 

Grmnd  total  .... 

4,880,531 

579,  IM 

11.8 

2,482,572 

322,892 

12.9 

2,397,969 

256,892 

ia7 

Table  11,  from  the  Omvus  of  1880,  showing  the  illiteracy  of  white  persons  fifteen  to  twenty 

years  old,  both  ages  inclusive. 


Whitt^  j/vriKSfimtTtyTn.  15  to  '  WhKe  mftLcji  from  IS  Ui 
'^.i  yenrs  of  ngp^  holh  a(>  yc*rt.rn  of  age,  Ixith 
tncitwive*  inc1ii»ive. 


Kniitnef- 
attd. 


Returned  up  tin-  RmtiTtif^r- 
able  to  write.       ii.tcd. 


f  Ham  y>H  i  I II  ^ 


BfvT«tk.« 


T,«. 


fWftat. 


%^%Ca 


Nnmb^Tk 


nm 


m,w& 


10.  MA 

flai,0uo 
ifl«.m 

Si,  134 

4ft,  aw 

llti,TIW 


101,41$ 
4l,ttM 


Namber. 


3^848 

%wi 
i,»» 

7,Q3S 
2,SU 

13,973 
3,117 

16,3ST 

m,40» 
e,5l7 

10,081 
4.JSi 

HOST 

2,514 

3,471 

POO 


m,ou 


Per 
een^t. 


4.3 

&.H 
4.2 

3.1 
9.1 
8.0 
3.3 
2.5 
3.2 

a.7 

X5 
3,5 
3.6 

1,7 

3.1 


3.9 


8S7 

i,«i3 

tm 

16,S94 

S»,tt8d 

310,2X1 
86,  in 
10,114 


5.1 

16,4 
13.8 

m4 

3»J 
23.G 


Number. 


37,806 
19, 127 
ID,  131 
07, 3ft© 
ll.TrtS 

2&1,10G 

249,344 

128,220 

SI,  roe 

10(5/115 
49,317 
106,  ST^ 

57,230 


Ket  11  rticdaff  un- 
able to  writii}. 


Nuuibrr, 


1,788 

1,127 

3,:ll» 
1,4(X} 
1,051 
6,9IH 
1,7*1 
8,901 
5, 1130 
3,i^ 
5,650 
3,343 
7,019 
1,402 
'l^OUl 
536 
t,430 


Per 
cent. 


1,7?>4.2M 


43,3&1 
6,001 
40,505 
3S,e08 
K7,312 

4ia,703 


57,629 


3,503 

loo 

11,152 
17,054 
15,053 

m4e.5 

5,212 


4.7 
6.9 

4.9 
3.4 
0.5 
3.) 
2.5 
2.S 
3.G 
3.1 
3.5 
4.4 
2.6 
3,0 
^.8 
2.0 
2,1 
5,S 


Willi 


;,|.-   ir..rri   15 
1-1  i.j]  UK'",  *K>th 


iiKjhiaive. 


Enu  mer-'  Hot  urned  as  im- 
ntod^       nble  tn  write. 


Number. 


ai,  156 
19,069 
107,  UOQ 

3d,2t>9 
SH,  i'M 

6T,«74 
253,365 
20CJ,673 

06,37^ 
130,898 

ge,579 
199,670 

47, mt 
103,835 

n,^8 

53,531! 


Nlitiiber, 


I,S53 
1,154 

55« 
3,719 
1,411 
1,100 
7.019 
1.432 
7,420 
1.479 
2,058 
4,431 

1, 142 

424 

922 


3.2 
L7 

mi 

14,3 
20,0 
2&,3 
20.5 
23.9 


l,S27,IBa  I      45,3^1 


7,M? 
46,894 
7,520 

36.338 
89,213 
52,619 
71,351 

.23,  im 


410 

2,110 

7,650 
4,^i 
16,262 
15,219 
17,709 


Per 

cientr 

4.0 

ai 

3.4 
8.6 
3,0 
%3 
%l 
2,8 
2.3 
XI 
3,1 
2,4 
S.0 
%A 
l.S 
1.4 
1.7 


2,6 

ItT 

IS,  3 

mi 

28.9 
24.  S 

2U 


R— V 


Digitized  by 


Google 


COMMISSIOSEB  OF  EDUCATION. 


TABi.«"./>^ 


I  WLIto  penK,„.  from  15  «o  /  WblW  mjle.  from  18  to 


S{Hto9*nd  Tcrrlto-   g^u^or-  iKeturnedaflun-[Enumer- 


Gooiv'a. 


Klori*** 

Miwou'* 

Arkiuiflfui.... 
Ix>uiaiiuu».... 

Tcxa» 

Tot4U .. 


CVilifornia 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington .. 

Idaho 

Vtah 

Montana 

Dakota 

Wyoming^.... 
New  Mexico.. 


Total. 


ated. 


Number. 


able  to  write. 


96,856 
Aliiboma I       7!).^» 


16,396 
56,360 

261,781 
67,311 
63,673 

135, 42» 


l,51!7,156 


86,665 

19,039 
3,915 

17,299 
3,188 
6,700 
2,728 

17.460 
2,615 

12,238 
1,090 

13,108 


186,645 


Number. 


21,269 
19,806 
3.297 
8,799 
21,706 


9,775 
19,088 


263,404 


Per 
cent. 

22.0 
24.8 
20.1 
15.6 
8,3 
24.7 
1&2 
14.1 


17.2 


l,iM8 

327 

71 

1,306 

723 

88 

82 

848 

51 

330 

81 

8,200 


14,005      7.5 


2.2 
1.7 
1.8 
7.5 

22.7 
1.3 
3.0 
4.9 
2.0 
2.7 
1.8 

62.6 


ated. 


Number. 


Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 


Number. 


46,712 
88,601 
7,961 
27,002 
129,153 
83,586 
26,100 
68,066 


749, 149 


43,299 
9,820 
2,081 

10,285 
1,795 
3,471 
1,508 
8,590 
1,687 
6,506 
998 
6,879 


96,311 


10,827 

10,117 
1,755 
4,828 

11,991 
8,524 
4,969 

10,731 


137,565 


1,221 
218 

61 
673 
403 

59 

58 
498 

35 
175 

26 
3,824 


6,650 


GrandtotaL 5,295,667  1    383,423      7.2  2,699,673 


I 


201,844 


Per 
cent. 


23.2 
26.8 
22.1 
17.5 
9.3 
25.4 
19.8 
15.8 


18.3 


2.8 
2.2 
2.9 
5.6 

22.5 
1.7 
3.8 
5.8 
2.2 
2.7 
2.6 

62.1 


6.9 


White  females  from  15 
to  20  years  of  age.boih 
inclusive. 


Enumer^ 
ated. 


Number. 


60,144 
41,496 
8,446 
28,707 
132,028 
83,726 
28,578 
07,343 


778,007 


Betumedasun-i 
able  to  write.  I 


Number. 


Per  I 
oenW 


10,442 
9,688 
1,642 
8,971 
9,715 
8,116 
4,816 
8,357 


125,839 


43,366 
9,219 
1,834 
7,014 
1.393 
3,229 
1,220 
8,870 
1,028 
6,786 
7Q2 
0,724 


90,834 


7.7  2,606,994 


727 
109 

10 
733 
320 

29 

24 
350 

10 

165 

6 

4,870 


7,366 


181,979 


20.8 
23.  S 
18.« 
18.91 
7.* 
24.1 
\^% 
12.* 


16,1 


1.7| 
1.3 

as 

10.5 
22.9 
0.9 
2.0 
8.9 
1.6 
2.7 
0.9 
72.5 


8.1 


TABLES  12  AKD  13  FROM  THS  CENSUS  OP  1880. 

Tables  12  and  13,  from  the  Census,  show  the  whole  number  of  the  colored  minois,  ixial< 
itnd  female,  ]>etween  ten  and  fourteen  years  and  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  (bot.1 
ages  inclusive),  and  the  illiterates  of  corresponding  sex  and  age,  with  t^e  percentage  c 
such  illitcracY : 


Table  12,  from  ihc  Census  of  1880,  aliovDing  the  iUUeracy  of  colored  persons  ten  to  fourtcf^ 

years  oldy  both  ages  inclusive. 


• 

Colored  persons  from  10 
to  14  years  of  ago,  both 
inckisivc. 

Colored  males  fkt>m  10 
to  14  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 

Colored  females  fkx>n«   : 
to  14  years  of  age,  t>ot 
inclusive. 

states. 

Enumer- 
ated. 

Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 

Enumer- 
ated. 

Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 

Enumer> 
ated. 

Returned  ifcSY^ 
abletowK-&%^ 

Number. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Number. 

Maine 

190 
61 

1,501 

27 
4 

12 
31 

14.2 
0.3 
9.0 
2.1 
9.2 
6.4 

96 
28 
71 
765 
258 
481 

11 
8 
0 
18 
26 
81 

11.6 
10.7 
8.6 
2.4 
9.7 
0.4 

94 

80 

03 

789 

378 

626 

10 
1 
6 
18 
24 
88 

X"7 

S 

4 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island 

531  j             49 
1,006  1            64 

Connecticut.. 

I 


XLLITEKACY   AMONG   MINORS.  LXVII 

riai  i^frtm  the  Census  of  1880,  «*mriii^  the  iUiteracy  of  colored  personsy  <frc.— Continued. 


Colored  females  from  10 
to  14  years  of  age,  boih 
inclusive. 


igitizedby^OOgie 
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Tabi^e  13,  from  the  Census  of  1880,  showing  (he  iOUeraey  of  colored  persons  fifteen  to  twenijf 
years  old,  h<ih  ages  inclusive. 


SUieB  and    Terri- 
torieB. 


Maine 

New  Hampehire.. 

Vermont 

Mfiwnnohuaette 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Miohin^an 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas » 


Total. 


Colored  persons  from  15 
to  20  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Bnumer- 


Retumed  as  un- 
able to  write. 


Number. 


230 
82 

132 
1,886 

551 
1,278 
7,013 
4,430 
9,691 
9,735 
2,909 
4,837 

712 
5,307 

458 
1,229 

233 
5,236 


55,994 


Number. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Districtof  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virgrinia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina .... 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi..... 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas , 


Total .... 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington.. 

Idaho 

CTtah 

Montana 


3,512 
26,568 

6,523 
77,629 

3,352 
35,806 
67,003 
51,730 
73,640 
91,920 
75,947 
15,660 
78,415 
20,042 
23,466 
52,072 
48,141 


751,485 

13,763 

2,065 

1,096 

441 

756 

1,236 

191 

237 

354 


SO 

9 

15 

70 

61 

100 

763 

670 

1,327 

1,279 

594 

858 

192 

1,185 

144 

191 

66 

1,452 


9,026 


1,680 
12,729 

1,490 
47,477 

1,276 
21,787 
45,902 
32,187 
52,986 
70,284 
56,897 

9,991 
52,825 

8,064 
16,371 
38,721 


508,826 

4,041 
551 
368 


37 
113 
161 


Per 
cent. 


21.7 
11.0 
11.4 

8.7 
U.1 

7.8 
10.9 
15.1 
13.7 
13.1 
20.4 
17.7 
27.0 
22.3 
31.8 
15.5 
28.8 
27.7 


16.1 


47.8 
47.9 
22.8 
61.2 
38.1 
60.8 
68.5 
62.1 
71.9 
76.4 
74.9 
63.8 
67.4 
40.2 
60.8 
74.4 
69.2 


67.0 

29.4 
26.7 
83.6 
18.8 
31.2 
26.6 
19.4 
47.7 
45.5 


Colored  males  from  15 
to  20  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 


Number. 


117 

87 

00 

847 

246 

641 

3,063 

2,075 

4,162 

4,639 

1,370 

2,274 

359 

2,559 

222 

651 

124 

2,490 


25,956 


854,790 

11,764 
1,803 
825 
271 
539 
928 
182 
157 


Number. 


18 

6 

lOr 

87 

32 

45 

867 

292 

525 

601 

298 

411 

106 

598 

76 

112 

27 

728 


4,879 

863 

6,165 

519 


606 

U,092 
22,174 
15,808 
24,100 
83,185 
26,078 
4,802 
24,167 
4,077 
7,596 
17,476 
15,685 


288,212 

2,860 
481 
286 


186 

191 

30 

60 

88 


Per 
cent. 


15.4 
16.2 
16.7 

4.4 
18.0 

7.0 
11.9 
14.1 
12.6 
14.9 
21.8 
18.1 
29.5 
23.4 
84.2 
17.2 
21.8 
29.2 


Colored  females  from  Ifi 
to  20  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 


Enumer- 
ated. 


Number. 


113 

45^ 

72 

1,089 

305 

637 

3,930 

2.355 

5,629 

5,096 

1,539 

2,563 

353 

2,748 

281 

578 

159 

2,746 


16.5  I      80,088 


47.4 
49.5 
20.8 
63.8 
88.5 
64.3 
67.9 
63.4 
09.9 
75.9 
74.2 
62.5 
66.2 
42.6 
68.2 
74.3 
69.3 


69.6 

24.8 
26.4 
28.6 
21.4 
26.2 
20.6 
16.6 
38.2 
86.9 


1,608 
14,145 

4,083 
40,605 

1,624 
18,556 
34,326 
26,800 
39,175 
48, 2U 
40,019 

8,687 
41,918 
10,481 
12,828 
28,586 
25,569 


896,646 

1,999 
172 
271 
170 
217 
806 
9 


Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 


Number. 


82 

8 

6 

83 

29 

55 

896 

378 

802 

588 

296 

447 

86 

587 

68 

79 

89 

724 


4,647 


817 
6,574 

vn 

23,848 
610 
10,695 
28,728 
16,829 
28,881 
87,049 
80,224 
6,099 
28,668 
8,987 
8,775 
21,245 
17,674 


265,614 

"msT 

70 
132 

26 

100 

188 

7 

68 

78 


Per 

centw 


28.3 
0.7 
6.9 
3.2 
9.6 
8.6 

lai 

16.1 
14.5 
11.5 
19.2 
17.4 
24.4 
21.4 
29.4 
13.7 
24.6 
26.4 


15.4 


48.3 
46.5 
24.1 
68.7 
87.6 
57.6 
09.1 
00.9 
78.6 
76.8 
75.5 
64.8 
68.4 
38.0 
71.2 
74.4 
09.1 


66.9 

"soTi 

40.7 
48.7 
14.7 
46.1 
44.8 
77.8 
66.2 
00.5 


ILLITERACY  AMONG  MINORS.  LXIX 

Table  13,  from  the  Centw  of  1880,  showing  the  UHteracy  of  colored  penom,  <fec.— Contmued. 


Colored  persons  from  16 
to  20  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 

Colored  males  ftrom  15 
to  20  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 

Colored  females  IVom  15 
to  20  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive. 

Bnumei^ 
ated. 

Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 

Enumer. 
ated. 

Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 

Enumer- 
ated. 

Returned  as  un- 
able to  write. 

Number. 

Number. 

Per 

cent 

Number. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

DiJcoia 

Wjomingf  - 

213 

134 

1,402 

108 

28 

1,805 

48.4 
20.9 
98.1 

108 
106 
786 

S2 
23 
667 

50.5 
21.8 
90.6 

110 
26 
666 

51 

5 

638 

46.4 
19.2 

New  Mudco 

95.8 

To4aI „ 

21,888 

7,855 

88.5 

17,781 

4,877 

27.5 

4,157 

2,478 

59.6 

Grand  loteL ^ 

829,817 

520,207 

62.7 

898,477 

247,468 

62.1 

480,840 

272,739 

63:3 

A  oomparisan  of  these  tables  with  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  preyionsly  given,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  see  bow  great  is  the  need  for  special  effort  toward  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  the  colored  youth  in  onr  nation.  The  snrplns  of  percentage  of  colored 
r  over  white  minor  illiteracy  for  the  Union  as  a  whole  is  55. 


JtffMor  UHteracy  compared  by  age,  race,  sex,  and  location. 


Race. 

Northern  group. 

Southern  group. 

Pacific  group. 

The  Union. 

Age, 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

h 

69.0 
29.6 

1 

9 

I 

& 

48.8 
9.2 

67.3 
12.9 

1 

65.1 
10.7 

I 

1 

»-14 

1  Colored.. 

<  White. -.. 

16.9 
4.0 

15.2 
3.1 

16.1 
3.6 

70.7 
31.9 

68.5 
27.1 

40.4 
9.6 

52.0 

8.8 

66.2 
11.8 

1  Surplus  of  colored. 

irOoloied^ 

"-*    IWbite. ^. 

12.9 

16.5 
3.2 

12.1 

15.4 
2.6 

12.5 

16.1 
2.9 

38.8 

60.6 
18.3 

41.4 

66.9 
16.2 

40.0 

67.0 
17.2 

36.8 

27.5 
6.9 

48.2 

59.6 
8.1 

39.6 

33.6 
7.5 

54.4 

62.1 

7.7 

54.4 

68.8 
6.7 

54.4 

62.7 
7.2 

^'vKilMisf  of colonpd. 

las 

11.  a 

... 

61.  a 

S0,7 

60.8, 

mn 

SI.  5 

26.1 

54.4 

56.6 

55.5 

tUUXV  StnCMAJEY  OV  TUB  EDDGATIOKAI^  (?iiKniTlf>ef  OF  THE  UIHON. 

JUmMM.  wan  hare  an  eiidenl  iniprovemeiit  \q  tii'lum^l-lunLHi-i^^  180  more  being  reported  in 
SmI  cai^Hkili.  The  v:iluutiou  of  sehm^l  prup^rt),  occ'onUngly,  was  $22,934  higher. 
tip«a<Sitafeiasd  rtcseipts  fur  public  sichoola  wereaLKiitit:re:i8©dby  over  $41,000;  teachers 
"I ted  bBtlKT  jiajt  ^^  ^*^  more  of  fcbetu  >ven?  gmlmik^  of  normal  schools,  while  4,713 
^  Iia4  ■ami?  ecperient*?.  Henct^  out  of  a  school  {topukition  less  by  729,  there  were 
&  liiouj^i  ijito  thtt  p  ti  bl  ie  seliool  s.  From  mnte  vi\um  •■ ,  however,  probably  from  the 
.  imd^rliOperuisat.  of  aW  thv  Icachui^  yv^m  thmfm^hly  fitted  for  school  work,  the 
«ia^  sticfodnct  did  nnfc  mrrespond  with  the  m(;rt;is<!a  r  urolment,  but  fell  ofif  3,615; 
t»  mf  oai^  «d»ol  t4?nn  wm  iil»o  ^i  days  shorter.  For  the  il  rst  time  we  learn  that,  of  483 
fevto  fcpoftcd,  4!^  wcftp  wlU  applied  witli  iejct  booki^^  that  384  had  uniformity  in 
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these,  and  that  37  schools  had  globes,  1,476  had  wall  maps,  21  also  having  chartfl.  The 
superintendent  thinks  that  on  the  whole  there  was  a  gain  in  the  quality  of  schools,  but 
that  any  great  improvement  is  impossible  till  a  township  system  supersedes  the  district 
system  generally. 


There  was  here  a  decrease  of  1,106  in  public  school  enrolment  and  of  5, 023  in  average 
daily  attendance,  730  more  youth  of  school  age  being  out  of  school,  although  private 
schools  enrolled  486  more;  the  average  public  school  term  was  shortened  by  more  than 
8  days;  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  estimated  value  of  public  school  property,  in  the 
average  pay  of  teachers,  and  in  the  number  of  these  fh>m  normal  schools.  More  public 
schools  were  taught,  however;  more  of  them  were  graded  and  high,  and  more  were  sup- 
plied with  maps  and  globes;  125  more  teachers  were  employed,  and  105  more  taught  for 
successive  terms. 

VBRMONT. 

Enrolment  in  public  schools  was  502  less  and  in  private  schools  383  more  than  in  1880, 
but  the  average  daily  attendance  on  public  schools  was  1,094  more,  an  increase  of  nearly 
2  per  cent,  on  the  number  enrolled.  Fewer  public  schools  were  taught,  the  term  was  a 
day  shorter,  and  the  whole  expenditure  ^,033  less.  Fewer  men  and  more  women  were 
employed,  but  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men  was  $1.92  greater  and  that  of  women 
60  cents  less.  The  ungraded  district  schools,  which  enroll  six-sevenths  of  the  pupils, 
suffer  from  a  tendency  of  the  population  to  collect  in  business  centres,  thus  leaving  the 
rural  districts  thinly  populated  and  schools  generally  poorly  sustained.  Graded  schools, 
however,  were  more  numerous  and  improved  in  quality. 

MA88AOHT7BET*EB. 

The  statistics  show  about  5,000  more  children  of  school  age,  18,000  more  of  all  ages  in 
public  schools,  19  fewer  in  average  daily  attendance,  784  more  in  average  membership, 
and  378  fewer  attending  private  and  academic  schools  than  during  1 879-' 80.  More 
pupils  attended  public  high  schools  and  more  were  in  average  attendance  on  evening 
schools,  although  the  enrolment  in  the  latter  was  slightly  less.  The  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  increased  by  431  and  the  average  term  by  1  day.  The  average  montWy 
pay  of  teachers  was  increased  by  $18  for  men  and  $7.90  for  women,  and  the  whole  ex- 
penditure for  public  schpol  purposes  by  $619,811.  Among  other  evidences  of  popular 
interest  in  the  schools  the  report  notes  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  their  support, 
which  allowed  $18.47  for  every  child  of  legal  school  age;  the  large  attendance  on  public 
schools;  the  efforts  teachers  were  making  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  work  by  attend- 
ance on  normal  schools  and  institutes,  and  the  increase  of  institutes  and  similar  educa- 
tional meetings. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

This  State  reports  an  increase  of  804  in  youth  5  to  15  years  of  age  and  of  386  in  the 
enrolment,  witli  a  decrease  of  120  in  the  average  number  belonging  and  of  279  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  fewer  public  school  buildings  by  2,  but  an  increase  of  $60,322  in  the 
value  of  school  property;  6  more  scliooLs  taught,  the  average  term  being  2  days  longer; 
170  more  teachers  employed  in  day  and  evening  public  schools  and  78  more  who  had 
been  trained  in  normal  schools;  an  increase  of  $5.76  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men, 
a  decrease  of  $1.10  in  that  of  women,  and  $5,737  more  expended  for  public  school  pur- 
poses. The  increase  of  ab.sence  from  the  schools  is  deplored  by  the  State  board,  which 
reports  12,730  youth  of  school  age  as  not  attending,  while  2,551  attended  for  less  time 
than  the  12  weeks  required  by  1  aw.  To  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  district  system 
the  lioard  chiefly  ascribes  these  poor  results,  and  recommends  that  municipalities  desir- 
ing to  do  so  be  allowed  to  abolish  the  system;  also,  that  there  be  a  more  effective  compul- 
lory  attendance  law  and  better  local  .supervision. 
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COtlNBCTICUT. 

There  was  hexe  an  increase  of  3,510  in  youth  4  to  16  years  of  age,  bnt  the  enrolment 
Ji  pQbiic  acboolg  and  in  schools  of  all  kinds  decreased,  and  more  children  of  school 
i^e  by  3,960  did  not  attend  any  school.  Still,  more  public  schools  were  taught,  the 
expeaditare  for  them  was  $68,316  greater,  and  the  average  term  was  a  little  longer.  Six 
man  schools  were  graded;  and,  although  4  fewer  houses  were  built,  10  more  were  re^ 
parted  in  good  or  £ur  condition.  The  decrease  in  attendance  shown  will  not,  it  is  claimed, 
jiatify  the  inference  that  education  was  considered  less  important  than  heretofore.  It 
B  thought  that  the  attoidance  on  private  schools  was  greater  than  the  number  given, 
tkeae  schools  not  being  required  by  law  to  report  to  the  school  authorities.  The  decrease 
ID  poUic  school  enrolment  is  explained  by  the  facts  (1)  that  increased  business  prosper- 
ity caused  more  yonth  of  school  age  to  be  withdrawn  for  work  and  (3)  that  a  larger 
Bomber  than  nsoal  of  children  under  5  were  excluded.  Almost  all  the  youth  8  to  14 
vcre,  it  is  belieTed,  in  attendance  on  some  school  for  a  portion  of  the  year. 

KIDDLB  ATLAlfnC  8TATSB  — NEW  TOBK. 

With  an  increafle  of  nearly  21,000  in  the  number  of  youth  5  to  21  years  of  age,  there 
wM  a  decrease  of  over  10,000  in  public  school  enrolment  and  of  over  13,000  in  average 
diily attendance,  private  school  attendance  having  also  decreased  slightly.  This  de- 
chiie  in  school  attendance  is  ascribed  by  the  superintendent  to  the  business  activity  of 
the  year,  which  led  many  of  the  youth  over  14  to  leave  school  for  work.  He  thinks  the 
schools  increased  in  efficiency  in  greater  proportion  than  the  attendance  fell  off,  and  that 
\ht  resoits  attained  justified  the  expenditure,  which  was  $511,026  greater  than  the  pre- 
riooB  year.  There  were  205  more  pupils  in  academies,  191  more  in  normal  schools,  2,610 
iBoie  in  ooUeges,  490  more  in  medical  schools,  and  50  fewer  in  law  schools,  the  total  loss 
IB  attendance  on  all  classes  being  7,123.  The  figures  show  a  smaller  number  of  public 
shod-honses,  hut  a  greater  estimated  value  of  school  property  ;  28,498  fewer  volumes 
a  dotiict  school  libraries*;  an  average  school  term  1  day  shorter ;  fewer  men  and  more 
vomen  teadiing,  but  a  slight  increase  in  their  average  pay  ;  27  more  teachers  licensed 
tfaiDo^  nonnal  schools,  188  more  by  local  officers,  and  119  fewer  by  the  State  superin- 
•cBdent. 

ITKW  JER8BT. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  there  ^pear  evidences  of  decline  in  school  work. 
Whh  an  increase  of  4,946  in  the  number  of  youth  5  to  18  years  of  age,  there  was  a  de- 
T,^^  (»  i,i*L>*i4  vUv  ii«i.*iH.^  -*iHija,ii;4  iki^jU^  schools  (with  126  more  in  private  or 
sclhOol»)f  the  avetqge  tidily  fitterirhiiiri'  on  public  schools  being  5,142  less  and  the 
mi  111  tmj  school  fj.W't  j^alt-r.  1  ht'  average  public  school  term  was  2  days 
Md  the  average  jiay  of  tc^u'liers  rJeHtrra*^^,  as  did  also  the  number  of  men  teach- 
thrir  places  heiag  fiUwl  by  wtim*  it.  'iln're  were,  however,  more  certificates  of  a 
KT  and  fewer  of  a  lower  )^¥lo  mn^l  t^  ttxu  hers,  and  more  evening  schools  were 
tlieir  lermik  b«^iiig  a  1  title  longer  atiil  LUe  attendance  greater. 

Wiih  abtml  a  millioTj  and  n  Imlf  of  yrmth  of  school  age,  there  were  931,749  enrolled 
hi  yatfelir  and  20,7 HI  ii*  priviitt'  w*hoolsi,  i\  Ui^crt^se  for  the  year  of  5,561  in  public  and  of 
IQ  ia  pritat«  »t'.b*K»lH,  Tbf  juiiiv!ier  n(  pnbhe  graded  schools  increased,  as  did  the 
it«  Ait  pobUf  fltfliook  and  the  value  nl'  school  property.  Throughout  the  State, 
ixc  of  Philmk'Iphiii,  whiuh  i\o^  not  n^purt  on  these  pomts,  drawing  was  taught  in 
poliLic  Adint*L»  and  the  higbor  brani-ht-.s  in  82  more.  There  were  more  first  class 
|<hotiii3!i  aoil  more  with  jrni table  itiriuture  ;  fewer  were  reported  badly  ven- 
^tk^  Ifitt  more  a«  "  uotlt  for  us$cJ*  Improvirnient  in  the  quality  of  teaching  is  indi- 
^  hy  an  iiM'rwinl  number  of  teacliom  mill  long  experience  (649  more  having  been 


Jawtmt  ntcr  ftveyeaTm  continuously),  as  well  aa  by  the  fact  tl^V  1  ^ ™<^^^^?Jf^d®d 
j*^  aumiil  whimUand  V.iS  more  were  gnuluat^s  of  such  schools. 
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DKLAWABB. 

Here  the  statistics  show  an  increase  during  the  year  of  1,826  in  school  population  and 
of  1, 299  pupils  enrolled  in  free  schools.  The  average  pay  of  teachers  in  schools  for  whites 
was  slightly  increased,  as  also  was  the  number  of  schools  taught,  although  the  average 
term  was  5  days  shorter.  Attendance  on  colored  schools  diminished  by  226,  while  the 
number  of  that  race  within  the  school  age  was  198  greater.  In  1881,  for  the  first  time, 
the  State  recognized  its  obligation  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  colored  people  by  making 
an  ajj^priation  of  |2,400  from  the  treasury  for  their  schools. 


This  State  reports  a  decrease  of  3,522  in  the  whole  public  school  enrolment  and  of 
6,039  in  average  daily  attendance;  of  3,293  in  the  enrolment  of  colored  pupils  and 
of  1,167  in  their  average  attendance;  of  5  schools  taught,  but  |60,214  more  exjiended 
on  them.  A  severe  winter  and  unusual  sickness  are  said  to  account  in  part  for  this  fiUl- 
ing  o£f ;  but  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvement  is  the  inadequacy  of  scbool 
revenues.  The  Census  of  1880  reveals  the  presence  in  the  State  of  134,468  illiterates 
over  10  years  of  age,  90,172  of  them  being  colored.  In  order  to  drive  this  army  of 
illiterates  iVom  the  field  more  money  is  necessary,  and,  as  the  superintendent  says,  *'  The 
people  of  Maryland,  however  willing,  do  not  feel  able  to  increase  their  taxes.'' 

vxaoiHiA. 

With  only  858  more  youth  of  school  age  reported,  there  was  an  increase  of  18,310  in 
public  school  enrolment  and  of  6,083  in  average  daily  attendance,  a  very  fair  proportion 
of  this  advance  being  in  attendance  of  colored  pupils.  More  pupils  studied  the  higher 
branches,  more  were  supplied  with  free  text  books,  more  schools  were  taught,  more 
were  graded,  the  average  school  term  was  4 J  days  longer,  and  $154,130  more  were 
expended  on  schools.  There  were  69  more  school-houses  b^ ilt  than  in  1880,  and  288 
more  were  owned  by  districts,  the  value  of  school  property  having  increased  by  $21,788. 
Great  benefit  to  the  schools  had  resulted  from  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  methods 
of  instruction,  due  to  their  attendance  on  normal  institutes,  held  by  means  of  aid  received 
frt>m  the  Peabody  frind. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  8TAT1B  —  NOBTH  CABOLINA. 

An  increase  appears  of  2,010  in  the  number  of  white  youth  6  to  21,  and  of  6,738  in 
that  of  colored  youth,  with  3,830  more  white  and  11,280  more  colored  enrolled  in  pub* 
lie  schools,  the  whole  increased  enrolment  of  both  races  being  15,110,  against  an  increase 
of  only  8,748  in  youth  of  school  age.  There  were  $56,777  more  expended  during  the 
year  for  public  schools,  but  the  State  school  fund  decreased  by  $100,000.  A  want  of 
uniformity  in  statistics  for  the  two  years  in  respect  to  average  attendance  and  some  other 
points  renders  of  little  value  any  comparison  which  might  be  instituted.  The  figttres 
show  a  decrease  in  average  attendance  of  4,982  for  both  races,  but  a  full  report  was  not 
made  for  either  of  the  two  years.  Much  was  done  to  improve  the  teaching  force  by  a 
number  of  normal  schools,  more  or  less  permanent  in  character,  established  by  religions 
associations  in  other  States. 

SOUTH  CAROLIHA. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  of  120  white  and  a  decrease  of  734  colored  pupils  en- 
rolled in  public  schools,  the  average  attendance  of  neither  race  being  reported;  84  more 
public  schools  taught,  at  an  added  cost  of  $21,006,  the  average  term  for  the  State  being 
3i  days  longer;  190  more  school-houses  and  91  more  owned  by  districts,  school  property 
being  valued  at  $84,272  more  than  the  preceding  year;  a  slight  increase  in  the  average 
monthly  payment  of  teachers;  and  a  decrease  of  22  in  the  number  of  white  teachers,  witU 
an  increase  of  100  in  that  of  colored  employed.    The  decrease  in  attendance  of  colored 
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fmpb  was  doe  in  some  cases  to  the  nnusually  severe  winter  weather  and  in  others  to 
tbe  use  of  school  fonds  for  the  improvement  and  erection  of  school-honses,  leaving  Utile 
for  tviticni.  The  saperintendent  says  there  are  evidences  of  progress  which  cannot  be 
cipreaatd  in  figoies.  Among  them  are  mentioned  the  holding  of  two  State  normal 
iastttntesy  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored  teachers,  which,  besides  their  other  good 
roohs,  aroused  a  deeper  popular  interest  in  the  schools.  Educational  questions,  he  says, 
are  DOW  more  often  discussed  in  the  newspai>ers,  in  public  meetings,  and  in  general  con- 
Tenstun;  there  was  increased  efficiency  in  educational  officers;  the  school  fund  wus  bet- 
ter administered;  and  popular  prejudice  against  free  public  schools  was  diminishii^. 


With  461,016  youth  6  to  18  years  of  age  in  1880,  there  were  244,197  pupils  enrolled 
in  public  schools  in  1881.  There  was  an  increase  of  3,022  in  white  pupils  and  of  4,642 
in  oc»l<»ed,  the  whole  increased  enrolment  being  7,664,  with  4,718  more  in  average  daily 
attcodanoe.  There  were,  however,  1,662  fewer  pupils  reported  in  elementary  private 
lehools,  1,211  fewer  in  academic  and  2,245  fewer  in  collegiate  institutions.  The  number 
of  public  schools  increased  by  139,  and  the  money  raised  for  their  support  by  $27,504. 


In  the  absence  of  statistics  for  1880-'81,  no  comparison  of  the  educational  condition  of 
thai  year  with  the  preceding  one  can  be  made.  Even  the  secretary  and  agent  of  the 
Peabody  liind  trustees,  on  whom  the  State  has  to  depend  for  special  aid  towards  the  im- 
pfovement  of  its  schools,  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  statistics  later  than  for  1879-^80. 
Tfaece  was  at  that  time  a  public  school  enrolment  of  39,315  pupils  out  of  74,213  youth 
4  to  21  years  of  age — nearly  53  per  cent.  — with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  27,046. 

GULP  aTATBB— AI^BAMA. 

The  poblic  schools  received  in  1880-'81  $9,466  more  for  their  support  than  in  the  pre- 
▼kras  year  and  had  $35,225  more  spent  on  them  ;  they  also  had  a  larger  force  of  teachers 
ai  hJl^ier  average  pay ;  yet  the  figures  which  indicate  results  are  almost  wholly  on  the 
ksng  side,  enrolment  having  diminished  by  3,201  (though  the  United  States  Census 
shows  a  much  larger  number  of  school  age  to  draw  from)  and  average  daily  attendance 
«  school  exercises  declining  by  2,662.  In  elementary  studies,  such  as  spelling,  reading, 
and  writing,  there  were  fix>m  1,782  to  13,476  fewer  pupils,  and  only  in  the  more  popular 
CBS  of  geography  and  arithmetic  Im  increase ;  in  the  former,  of  42 ;  in  the  latter,  of 
:/^Ki.      .Si*  t'\[iiamuioD  i^*  j.i.  ,ii  I  III'  ^^t;ite  rips  Ml  of  these  temporarily  disappoint- 

^Mautlii  in  what  certainly     ^^  ^'^*  ^  ^  muub  improved  school  system. 


fa  tkiA  Siate  tli«  r«s3U.lt^  prt*seDteil  are  greatly  mmc  eut-ouraging.  With  $22,683  less 
mmA  te  publSe  schools  and  |7'i,!34T  Ic^^  sprtit  on  tlu'tu  and  with  a  smaller  school  pop- 
iitfdn  If  6i|799to  draw  from  for  iillliiiu;  thiTii,  iIumi-  were  yet  634  more  pupils  on  the 
ali^9i»9@d  none  in  av^eiage  buloogirig,  mid  3,;tfKJ  twnv  m  average  daily  attendance* 
I  low  eskato  and  poor  eonditiou  oi'thv  gniU  lK)dy  of  the  colored  people,  the 
f  t/f  their  cliildmi  |mi  into  the  ^tooln  and  got  tig  to  make  up  this  large  increase 
'  is  vefy  refmsrkable. 

I^OITISIASA, 

Wkk  1 0, 1 01  mope*  y  orit  h  *  j  t  ?igf*  to  r  pablii  ■  s^hriol  i  n  ^1  rxw  I  i  on .  with  1 95  more  public  schools 
TWft^  tbrse!',  tmd  with  an  Ltii-rGOf^'  of  $'^j,62ii  In  t'xpLuditure  for  support  of  the  State 
,  ii^f  in$;  :iu  avafa^  y^f  of  $4  mom  »  wicinth  fVn-  ti^achers,  there  were  yet  6,070 
r  paifilU  brao^t  undwr  Instmctioo  in  the  Stat*?  system.     Lack  of  ^n^^t^^cjl^rs  as 
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longer  terms  of  school  and  consequently  better  annual  pay  would  bring  into  the  service ; 
lack  of  good  school-houses,  with  the  needful  appliances  for  comfort;  and  lack  of  efficient 
local  supervision,  which  can  only  be  obtained  through  more  remunerative  salaries  than 
are  now  given  to  the  few  existing  parish  superintendents,  are  among  the  reasons  indi- 
cated in  the  State  report  for  this  disappointing  educational  condition. 


The  original  returns  for  1880-'81  having  been  consumed  by  a  fire  in  the  State  office 
and  duplicates  of  these  having  been  in  many  cases  unattainable,  the  statistics  of  only 
109  counties  against  132  in  the  preceding  year  appear  in  the  State  report.  Any  foir 
comparison  of  year  with  year  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  in  such  circumstances.  The 
figures,  as  presented,  appear  to  indicate  retrogression  at  every  point ;  but  the  secretary 
of  the  State  board  of  education,  whose  opportunities  for  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  -were 
of  the  best,  declares  that  there  was  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the  public  schools  main- 
tained, and  also  of  the  pupils  in  them.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  system  is  defec- 
tive, and  that  there  can  be  no  approach  to  perfection  in  the  working  of  it  till  there  is 
more  effective  supervision,  with  better  teachers,  longer  school  terms,  and  permissioii  to 
lay  general  local  taxes  to  supplement  State  school  funds. 

SOUTHKRK  CKHTRAL  STATES  —ARKANSAS. 

Here  we  find  an  increase  for  the  year  of  27,772  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
while  only  25,294  more  youth  6  to  21  were  reported  in  the  State;  a  corresponding  increase 
in  teachers  and  school-houses,  school  property  valued  at  $84,517  more ;  and  $150,356 
more  applied  to  public  school  purposes. 


The  statistics  from  this  State  show  progress  at  almost  all  points.  With  an  increased 
enumeration  of  7,532  youth  5  to  21,  there  were  17,600  more  pupils  enrolled  in  public 
schools  and  2,109  more  in  daily  average  attendance.  More  school  districts  reported  and 
more  had  uniform  text  books;  public  school-houses  increased  in  number  and  school  prop- 
erty in  value;  the  average  term  was  10  days  longer  and  the  public  school  expenditure 
was  $158,010  more.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  however,  decreased  by  $2.26 
for  men  and  $2.21  for  women. 


Missouri  reports  741,632  youth  6  to  20  years  of  age  and  488,091,  or  nearly  66  per  cent^, 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  11,715  in  the  number  enrolled. 
There  were  172  more  schools  for  whites  taught  and  9  more  for  colored;  17,807  more 
sittings  were  provided,  the  value  of  school  property  increasing  by  $168,294  and  the  whole 
amount  expended  for  school  purposes  by  $316,561. 


KKNTDCKV. 


With  483,404  white  youth  6  to  20  years  of  age  in  the  State  there  were  238,440,  or  not 
quite  50  per  cent,  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  only  149,226  in  average  daily  attend* 
ance,  a  decrease  of  6,918  enrolled  and  8,992  in  average  attendance,  with  an  increase  of 
4,807  in  youth  of  school  age.  The  colored  school  population  (6  to  16)  numbered  70,234^ 
but  the  enrolment  of  these  is  not  reported.  Fifty-three  more  districts  sustained  schools 
for  white  and  21  more  schools  for  colored  children ;  29  more  school-houses  for  whites  were 
reported,  the  value  of  their  school  property  increasing  by  $166,697  and  the  whole  expend!  > 
ture  for  public  schools  by  $381,124. 

TKNNiaaSBB. 

The  statistics  here  show  545, 875  youth  6  to  21,  283,468  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and 
180,509  in  average  daily  attendance,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  1,013  in  school  popula- 
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boB.  with  a  decrease  of  6,673  in  public  school  enrolment  and  of  10,962  in  average  daily 
tftodsnoe.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  private  schools  also  decreased,  leaving 
11687  fewer  pnpils  in  both  claases  of  schools.  An  increase  of  6,915  appears  in  the 
'.3Bber  at  colored  yonth  enrolled  in  public  schools,  but  even  with  this  there  was  not 
^(e  49  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  in  attendance.  The  decrease  of  13,588  white 
^c^  enrolled  left  about  53  per  cent,  in  the  schools.  More  public  schools  were  taught, 
iLsa  more  private  and  more  consolidated  schools  (the  last  being  a  union  of  the  first  two) ; 
the  avenge  public  school  term  was  2  days  longer,  but  the  whole  expenditure  was 
k^SSZ  less,  although  926  more  teachers  were  employed  and  their  average  pay  was  only 
T  ceate  a  month  leas.  The  number  of  school-houses  was  2  more  than  the  previous  year, 
*utthe  estimated  value  of  school  projwrty  was  $198,282  less,  although  considerable 
izipnovonent  is  reported  in  school-houses,  more  than  500  old  structures  giving  place  to 
yv  ones  and  many  being  supplied  with  better  furniture.  Such  inconsistent  statistics 
'^  doabtleas  the  result  of  imperfect  reports,  3  counties  having  fiuled  to  report  at  all 
•-:i  IddQ,  and  6  in  1881.  Possibly,  too,  some  of  the  serious  retrogression  above  noted 
^j  be  dne  to  the  same  cause,  since  encouraging  reports  are  given  of  the  condition  of 
ihe  schools  by  the  State  superintendent  and  the  popular  sentiment  regarding  them  is 
aid  to  be  improving. 

WK8T  VIKOIKIA. 

The  r^ort  finom  this  State  shows  encouraging  educational  progress:  improvement  in 
r.r;cfaods  of  instmction;  a  demand  for  better  teachers;  an  increased  interest  of  parents  in 
'he  Afaools;  improved  school  buildings,  with  better  furniture  and  apparatus ;  an  increased 
naber  of  county  educational  meetings  held ;  and  provision  made  by  the  legislature  for 
^  free  education  of  18  colored  normal  students  at  Storer  College,  Harper's  Ferry. 
Tlicfe  was  an  increase  of  2,353  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  against  3,078  more 
jwsh  6  to  21 .  The  increased  enrolment  of  white  pupils  was  nearly  equal  to  the  increase 
^  white  school  population;  but  the  enrolment  of  colored  pnpils  fell  off,  while  the  num- 
>r  df  school  age  increased.  Indeed,  not  quite  48  per  cent,  of  the  colored  youth  of 
«^»ol  age  attended  public  schools  for  any  part  of  the  year;  and  the  per  cent,  of  whites 
•igymtnig  was  only  69.  The  decrease  in  average  daily  attendance  was  not  large,  smd 
V3ft  aboot  the  same  for  bcfth  races,  though  proportionately  much  greater  for  the  colored. 
Use  pfoblic  schools  were  taught  and  $44,386  more  were  expended  lor  school  purposes,  but 
^  sverage  pay  of  teachers  decreased  and  the  average  term  of  schools  was  9  days  shorter. 
Hflie  aehool  buildings  were  reported  and  the  valuation  of  school  property  was  $82,609 

KOBTHKRN  CKNTRAL  STATES  — OHIO. 

Ohio  r^HHts  1,063,337  yonth  6  to  21  years  of  age,  744,758  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
^  ^Gf^-ll  m  livtTjge  duilj  atteuibinc,  wiilj  30,362  in  private  schools,  or  nearly  73 
pv«9t  oi  the  school  poijuiutioii  uriiltr  instruction  during  some  portion  of  the  year. 
TW^ifailSts  show  an  iBcreiLSo  durmg  (Im  ,yi-:vr  of  17,112  in  school  population,  with  a 
Mnaeof  S,3§l>  eoroUad  in  puhlii^  sm^UooIh  aud  an  increase  of  1,712  in  private  schools, 
lltai^^aiSuaJI  iteaease  in  the  imnjbtir  f if  jtiipils  under  instruction  in  both  classes  of 
■"^■^ij  wtth  a  lately  mfTi*imt^  number  to  be  i^ducated.  There  was  also  a  decrease  of 
It  lbs  STemge  daily  attendi^nea  on  pabJlc  schools.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
^  ^«SMg  mth  the  stivtl^tics^  <if  Um  Kt;vt4:%  th;it  for  some  time  past  each  alternate  year 
^ai  kmm  *mf  of  deprts^on.  Tht^.  |inblie  seliool  enrolment  increased  laigely  during 
^f^i^lt^  l§W-*78,  and  J^9"'8D,  fiilHng  *jfi'  in  every  intervening  year.  Comparing  the 
of  1879  sjid  li81f  we  &nd^  indeed!,  :itH)at  20,000  more  youth  to  be  educated  in 
enly  lOfC^  more  enrolled  hi  piil>lic  tjchools  and  8,000  more  in  average  daily 
htil  the  per  cent  of  attendance  on  enrolment,  counting  public  and  private 
ni0  aboat  the  aame.  It  appears,  too,  that,  notwithstanding  the  decrease 
te  ISSl  in  public  sahool  euTolmt^ni  and  average  attendance.  th^^(w< 
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Bchool-hoases,  having  134  more  rooms  occupied,  school  property  IncreasiBg  $252,264  in 
value;  286  more  teachers  were  employed,  though  at  reduced  pay;  $429,173  more  were 
expended  for  school  purposes,  and  the  average  term  was  5  days  longer. 


Although  the  annual  enumeration  showed  10,785  more  youth  to  he  instructed  in 
1880-'81  and  although  217  more  districts  reported  schools  for  such  instruction  as  having 
heen  taught  in  that  year,  the  fine  record  of  the  previous  year  was  not  maintained. 
Enrolment  in  the  public  schools  fell  off  by  7,428  and  average  daily  attendance  on  them 
by  15,358.  Even  with  this  foiling  off  the  enrolment  was  about  70.5  per  cent,  of  the 
youth  of  school  age  and  the  average  attendance  about  60.7  per  cent,  of  the  number  en- 
rolled, which  would  be  thought  in  most  States  very  fair.  The  private  schools  in  public 
buildings,  which  are  here  allowed  by  the  school  law  in  the  intervals  of  public  sessions, 
were  101  more  and  enrolled  1,702  more  pupils,  bringing  up  a  little  higher  the  peroratage 
of  all  under  instruction;  while  graded  schools,  with  their  superior  training,  though  leas 
numerous  by  22  in  districts,  were  more  so  by  125  in  townships,  giving  an  absolute  in- 
crease of  103,  making  the  general  average  of  the  public  teaching  better.  The  new 
school-houses,  with  their  greater  comforts  and  advantages,  were  also  56  more  than  in  the 
previous  year,  school  property  thus  rating  $206,225  higher.  Receipts  and  expenditures 
for  public  schools  showed  an  increase  of  $77,456  in  the  former  and  of  $36,904  in  the 
latter. 

TLUSOJB. 

In  this  State,  as  in  Indiana,  the  year's  record  was  a  fiur  one,  but  inferior  to  that  oi 
the  preceding  year.  Instead  of  a  public  school  enrolment  that  included  more  than  the 
whole  increase  in  youth  of  school  age  and  an  additional  average  attendance  more  than 
double  this  large  increase  of  enrolment,  there  was  a  decline  of  2,414  in  one  and  of  5,780 
in  the  other,  attendance  on  private  and  church  schools  also  diminishing.  Still,  here  also 
the  enrolment,  thus  diminished,  took  in  70  per  cent,  of  the  school  youth  of  the  Stat€ 
(75.9  per  cent.,  if  private  and  church  schools  are  included),  and  the  average  attendance 
was  about  60.7  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment.  The  public  schools,  too,  gained  on  the  pri- 
vate, the  latter  reported  being  34  less,  the  graded  schools  •In  the  public  system  3(] 
more,  with  42  more  houses  for  public  schools  and  an  increase  of  $1,080,744  in  school 
property  as  valued.  Then  receipts  for  public  schools  were  greater,  expenditures  for  then 
$326,472  more,  and  the  average  pay  of  teachers  of  both  sexes  considerably  better  thai 
for  two  preceding  years. 

MICHIGAir. 

Michigan,  with  more  than  518,000  youth  of  school  age  (5  to  20),  had  371,743  attending 
public  audi  9,788  attending  private  schools,  or  over  71  percent,  of  the  school  populatioi 
enrolled  in  public  schools  and  over  75  per  cent,  in  both  classes,  an  increase  for  the  yeai 
of  12,073  in  school  population  and  of  9,187  in  public  school  enrolment,  with  934  moit 
in  privfite  schools.  There  were  175  more  public  school-houses,  with  8,595  more  sittings, 
school  property  being  valued  at  $406,857  more,  and  17,891  more  volumes  were  reported 
in  public  school  libraries.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
and  in  the  number  attending  State  institutes.  The  permanent  school  fund  was  $159,24  ] 
more  and  $307,683  more  were  expended  on  public  schools,  although  the  average  pay  oi 
teachers  decreased  slightly;  the  average  term  of  schools  was  4  days  longer. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  reports  over  300,000  pupils  in  public  and  26,252  in  private  schools  oat  oj 
491,358  youth  4  to  20  years  of  i^e.  Counting  4,724  who  attended  State  normal  scbooh 
and  academies  gives  us  over  67  per  c^nt.  of  the  si^hool  population  attending.  Ther^ 
were  also  2,971  students  in  collegiate  and  theological  schools  (an  increase  for  the  year  oi 
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£4),  besides  1,938  under  instmction  in  benevolent  institntions.  Ck)mpaiing  these  st»- 
tJBticB  with  those  of  the  previous  year  we  find  8,129  more  youth  of  school  age,  but  only 
965  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  while  the  average  daily  attendance  decreased  by 
«i,632.  There  were  more  pupils  in  private  schools,  however,  by  314.  There  were  fewer 
pabik  schools  taught  by  141,  but  more  of  these  were  graded  and  high,  and  the  average 
toB  was  over  13  days  longer;  the  expenditure  for  public  schools  was  $48,331  more;  the 
MMMmt  of  public  school  fund  increased  by  $42,370,  and  the  normal  school  fund  by  $27,793, 
vkOe  tb^e  were  smaller  advances  in  the  university  and  agricultural  college  funds.  The 
■pointoMleDt  finds  in  the  above,  and  in  other  facts,  evidence  of  a  steady  and  healthful  ad- 
TBeement.  Ue  reports  greater  hxumony  and  zeal  in  the  management  and  teaching  of  the 
xhoob;  more  apparent  willingness  to  remedy  defects  in  the  system  ;  a  slight  growth  of 
.  &vorable  to  the  employment  of  better  teachers  for  longer  terms;  a  wider  dis- 
of  information  in  respect  to  hygienic  laws  in  their  application  to  school- 
groands,  and  the  care  of  children  while  in  school;  and  a  marked  progress  in 
utliods  of  instroction  in  the  country  schools,  through  the  adoption  of  a  graded  course 
tT^tndy. 

MINNESOTA. 

Owing  to  the  deat^  of  State  Superintendent  Burt  before  completing  his  report  for 
!9?l>-*31,  fiill  statistics  for  that  year  cannot  be  obtained.  The  return  sent  by  his  sue- 
rff)sut  shows  a  decrease  of  2,970  in  public  school  pupils  enrolled  and  of  $239,622  ex- 
ploded far  them,  but  an  increase  of  6  days  in  the  average  school  term,  of  356  in  the  num- 
^ofteacbeis  (who  received  a  slight  advance  in  x>ay), of  $559,559  in  the  estimated  value 
J  pqhUe  school  property,  and  of  $385,748  in  the  State  school  fund. 


With  594,730  youth  5  to  21  years  of  age,  there  were  431,513,  or  over  72  per  cent.,  en- 
Riiied  in  public  schools  and  more  than  15,000  attending  private  schools,  which  raised 
t2»  percentage  of  pupils  under  instruction  to  75.  There  was  an  increase  for  the  year 
c-f  !?47-^  n^  youth  of  school  age,  which  was  nearly  met  by  an  increased  enrolment  of  5,456 
ia  public  and  of  2,374  in  private  schools,  but  the  average  attendance  on  public  schools 
deaeaeed  by  5,748.  More  school-houses  were  reported,  at  an  increased  valuation  of 
1390,^0;  more  teachers  were  employed,  their  average  monthly  pay  was  slightly  ad- 
maeed,  and  the  permanent  school  fund  was  increased  by  $62,713. 


HfciCliii  pobUe  ichools  enrolled  Wiijlt}  out  of  152,824  youth  6  to  21,  or  about  66 

^^^W.,  iMit  i3tilj  ti<5,5tM  were  in  averti^e  daily  uit^ndance.     The  number  of  pupils  in 

^^■t  4f  <;liafeh  t^chools  waa  not  n^portvCtU     A  t^>iiiparison  of  these  figures  with  those 

^^  prrrkrts  yeftt  Rbowa  an  riflvaoce  in  neiirl^v  iill  respects.     There  were  10,476  more 

'it  af  iKtlidc^i  ogie,  8/227  more  enrolled  in  publk'  schools,  and  5,348  more  in  average 

-^  i£t€idAD<!s&     ^Ith  an  increadt-  of  269  in  i^  1u  p4>l  districts  there  were  517  more  having 

tkmil  ^  fnffntlw  asd  over^  while  fewer  rttMiru^il  in*  ischools  and  the  average  term  for  the 

^tti  va*  A  day  Iftnger,     More  teachen$  wero  I'lnj^loyed,  at  a  slight  advance  in  average 

':rr  iSTjriB  mdr?  were  espende^l  fur  ptiblit!  hicbcMjl  purposes  and  the  permanent  State 

{  ftmd  mavamd  by  |1,@D3,348. 


[    iatiii  € 


cauyjLjkXiQ. 


States  otit  of  40,^4  yoDth  6  to  21  years  of  age,  26,000,  or  63  per  cent,  were 

Is  [MMie  nchoola,  14,*i41>  being  in  aveiuge  daily  attendance.     The  number  attend- 

aad  church  sdionla  wae  not  n^port*^.     An  advance  for  the  year  appears  of 

fea  pa^ih  esmtUsd  aod  of  2,031  in  nverag^  daily  attendance^  w^|h|^^^m||^  of 
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school  age,  which  was  met  bj  an  addition  of  5,977  sitting  for  pnpils  in  22  school  boild- 
ingB,  112  more  teachers,  and  $161,624  more  expended  on  the  schools.  There  were  1,385 
more  volomes  in  the  school  libraries,  the  Talnation  of  school  property  was  $294,803  more, 
and  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  In  ungraded  schools  advanced  considerably, 
men  receiving  $10.84  and  women  $6.56  more,  while  men  teaching  graded  schools  were 
paid  $1.58  more,  bat  women  $1.52  less. 

8TATB8  ON  THB  PACIITIC  SLOPS— NSVADA. 

The  decay  of  mining  interests  still  shows  its  effect  on  the  population  and  the  schools, 
22  fewer  districts  making  report  of  schools  and  the  number  reported  being  29  below  tiiat 
reported  in  1879-'80,  the  reported  value  of  school  property  going  down  also  $15,081; 
teachers  21  fewer,  with  smaller  salaries  ;  youth  of  school  age  reported,  59  less ;  the  ayer- 
age  length  of  term  was  2.4  days  less ;  enrolment  in  public  schools  716  less,  with  a  corre- 
sponding dimiuution  in  the  private  schools.  Yet,  with  all  this  foiling  off,  the  average 
attendance  in  public  schools  increased  a  little  ;  20  more  schools  were  sustained  without 
rate  bills ;  receipts  for  public  schools  were  $4,079  greater,  and  the  growth  of  the  State 
school  fund  was  $149,000. 

CALIPOKNIA. 

In  this  state  there  are  cleiir  nifrns  of  educational  advance  in  the  State  school  system, 
as  is  learned  firom  the  report  of  the  8uperinien<lent,  received  sinc^  the  abstract  (page  13) 
was  prepared.  Although  the  census  takers  reported  4,741  fewer  youth  of  age  for  free 
instruction,  985  more  ol*  that  a^c  were  brought  into  the  public  schools,  while,  including 
those  under  and  over  the  school  age,  5,090  more  pupils  were  enrolled.  In  average  daily 
attendance,  too,  4,575  more  were  reported.  Per  contra,  youth  in  private  schools  fell  off 
1,055.  To  meet  the  considerable  additional  number  of  public  school  pupils  there  were 
149  more  public  schools,  46  more  of  the  districts  reporting  good  school  accommodations 
and  30  more  good  furniture.  Of  the  142  more  teachers,  also,  95  were  graduates  of  normal 
schools.  Enrolment,  average  belonging,  average  attendance,  all  were  largely  in  excess 
of  like  items  in  any  former  year,  while  the  per  cent,  of  non-attendance  was  less  than  for 
seven  preceding  years. 

OBBOOir. 

School  districts  were  more  numerous  by  30  and  28  more  reported  their  statistioB. 
These  showed  the  existence  of  87  more  school-houses,  adding  $89,606  to  the  value  ol 
school  property;  showed  a  school  population  of  2,026  more  to  be  instructed;  showed  ftmdf 
for  such  instruction  $20,139  greater;  showed  that  12  more  first  grade  certificates  ha^ 
been  issued  to  teachers  and  80  more  second  grade ;  but  yet  showed  also  that  3,03£ 
fewer  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and  that  2,239  fewer  had  been  in  aver 
age  daily  attendance ;  this,  too,  though  private  schools,  which  increased  by  44,  bac 
gathered  in  612  additional  pupils.  The  only  gain  exhibited  in  attendance  on  the  publi< 
system  was  in  the  districts  with  graded  schools,  and  as  these  are  almost  wholly  in  th< 
towns  and  cities  the  considerable  decrease  indicated  must  have  been  in  the  compani^Tel^ 
poor  and  unattractive  country  schools. 

THS  TERBITOiim— ALASKA. 

Tho  accounts  show  increase  of  educational  fiiciliticSf  of  school  attendance,  and  of  im 
provement  from  these  in  this  yet  unorganized  vast  territory.  New  buildings  for  school 
and  teachers  were  erected  among  the  Chilkats,  Hoonyahs,  and  Hydahs  at  large  expena 
and  with  great  labor,  owing  to  the  immense  distances  of  these  tribes  from  each  other  ani 
from  the  sources  of  supply.  Attendance  appears  to  have  increased  from  about  250  t 
nearly  500,  with  an  average  of  at  least  half  this,  while  in  one  instance  a  school  of  mnc 
promise  was  formed  substantially  by  a  set  of  Indian  boys,  who  voluntarily  with^ire^ 
from  the  degradation  of  bad  native  homes  to  secure  themselves  an  education,  even  a 
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tbe  expense  of  daily  labor  for  their  own  support  while  getting  it.  All  this  is  from  a 
Rpart  of  the  active  Presbyterian  agent  in  the  field  ;  the  Methodists,  who  are  said  to  be 
catering  it,  not  having  yet  sent  any  report  of  work,  and  none  having  come  from  the 
AhsHok  Company's  sohools  on  the  Seal  Islands. 


Althpngb  the  report  of  the  territorial  superintendent  indicates  that  the  school  returns 
here  are  incomplete,  falling  &i  short  of  showing  the  actual  educational  condition,  it  is 
evident  &om  even  these  returns  that  public  schools  had  increased  in  number,  148  being 
repofted  against  101  "rooms  for  study"  reported  in  1879-'80,  while  school  property 
we  rated  $8,244  higher.  Receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools,  however,  were  lees  by 
KTenJ  thousand  dollars,  as  presented,  and  the  enrolment  reported  was  368  less  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  perhaps  because  there  were  9  private  or  church  schools,  not  pre- 
▼iDosIy  reported,  working  as  rivals  of  the  public  schools. 


Kqnrts  from  this  great  Territory  are  defective,  from  the  fact  that  important  towns  and 
rities  bave  charters  which  release  them  from  obligation  to  make  returns  of  school  af&uis 
and  from  the  further  fact  that  county  officers  too  often  do  not  make  them.  Still,  from 
tbe  United  States  Census  of  1880  and  from  I'eports  of  the  territorial  authorities  for  the 
btler  part  of  1881,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  was  in  the  latter  year  an  increase  of  prob- 
ity at  least  11,000  youth  of  school  age,  an  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  of  so  many 
idditaooal  papUs  as  to  more  than  cover  this  large  increase,  a  provision  of  over  500 
vatre  schools  for  those  enrolled,  with  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  teaching  force,  while 
Uie  leoeipts'for  schools,  by  the  reported  figures,  exceeded  by  $108,000  the  highest  estimate 
"( those  of  1880,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  instruction,  exceeded 
*jM3n  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

DXSTBICr  OF  OOLUaiBIA.l 

Of  the  sdiool  population  shown  here  by  the  United  States  Census  of  1880  there  were 
^7  per  cent,  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  1880-'81,  and,  of  those  enrolled,  75.9  per 
ctxil  weie  in  average  daily  attendance,  the  colored  pupils  especially  distinguishing 
tbeaselTes  in  respect  to  this  attendance.  Keceipts  for  all  school  purposes  were  $78,687 
;3cste*-  than  in  the  previous  year  and  expenditures  $88,745  greater ;  school  property, 
thraogh  the  addition  of  new  buildings  and  repair  of  old  ones,  rose  in  value  $120,533. 
Ttee  was  an  increase  of  27  teachers,  and  every  new  teacher  appointed  in  the  primary 


The-  Riiost  importnul  county  here  not.  reporting  its  educsitional  statistics  and  those  from 
tmm  oihm  t-oanliei^  being  too  uncertain  to  tbrm  a  basis  for  definite  conclusions,  it  is  diffi- 


i*  ft  HAlaral  doMne  In  th«  DistrliTt  of  CulumbiA  and  abroad  in  the  country  that  education 
<f  >fc»  ^wMlilw  »l  tlK*^  caipitaJ  of  the  nation  should  i>o  in  all  respects  a  model  for  the  study  of  the  rest 
•#  tkr  eMtf Liry  nnrj  for  tl^ct  otwcrv^iion  of  furt  igmers.  Great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  last 
tt^Bi  7t»r«,  but  much  rtMiiain!«  lo  bo  tioram  pi  Sighed.  The  system  should  be  complete;  certainly  a 
M^Mol  iStir  ihii  tttfarm  of  Rlrl»  iind  special  M^h^Kjlfi  to  give  instruction  in  various  industries  and 
t  embodying  tJie  bttsi  rc^tultfiof  pcdu^j^ofirical  study  and  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the 
•fa^ioM  Iw  ercKiiMi.  No  one  ^nn  ijbwn*'  Ibo  large  number  of  wayward  or  neglected  chil- 
%m  flfi^fls  witbniit  fickTiowliMljtUi^  thv-  rnrr-isity  of  providing  for  their  care  and  instruction, 
(amplf  ntilliurity  nin>^  \m^  found  ih  uii  old  act  passed  by  the  city  government  providing 
il  of  |tnnr  i»rpti»n  « bildri^n  And  x\\r  children  of  drunkards,  vagrants,  and  paupers, 
^1  0«to4ierSL  i^3n.  The  child  or  t^bililne'n  of  drunkards,  vagrants,  or  paupers  who  appear  to 
■ilgii^  ii|»  tbeir  L'tilldftiii  in  Jj^nomii™  nmJ!  vit-e,  sloth,  and  idleness,  or  who  suffer  them  to  be 
-^mm-  iMldlnf  hori«*^  for  hirtv  at  public?  l>lal1'^,  may  bo  taken  in  charge  by  the  trustee  or  justice 
^  ptemse,  Ajrid^  tf  «  mikle  ch\U\,  ttiny  1>c  Ixmnil  out  until  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  21 
■*.  mmA^  If  ft  fcttiifcl©,  lUI  wIjo  isimU  liavc  urrived  at  the  age  of  16  years,    .^g^^^^^  by  V^OOQ IC 
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cult  to  det«miine  whether  there  was  in  1880-'81  an  educatioDal  advance  or  not.    The 
territorial  superintendent,  however,  thinks  there  has  heen  ** substantial  pTogrees," 

INDIAN  TERRITORV. 

Under  this  head  all  education  of  the  Indians,  except  in  Alaska,  has  been  included. 
Among  the  5  great  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  proper,  the  reports  respecting  youth  oJ 
school  age  were  defective ;  among  other  tribes  throughout  the  United  States,  there  waa 
an  increase  of  4,382  in  such  youth.  Still,  in  the  former  there  were  85  more  presented  ae 
under  instruction  against  869  more  among  the  letter ;  while  average  attendance  on  the 
schools  taught  appears  from  the  figures  to  have  been  wonderfully  good  for  children  and 
youth  in  such  un&vorable  circumstances.  The  training  of  selected  Indian  youth,  witt 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  away  from  the  hindering  influences  of  savage  life  and  amidsl 
the  surroundings  of  civilization,  continued  through  the  year  with  such  encouraging  sue 
cess  as  to  draw  forth  from  high  authorities  strong  words  of  commendation  and  to  lead  U 
a  resolution  to  extend  the  system. 


With  about  10,000  youth  of  school  age  here,  there  were  5,112  pupils  reported  in  th 
territorial  public  schools  and  2,800  in  avertbge  attendance.  For  a  Territory  of  immens 
extent  and  with  a  population  greatly  scattered  this  is  a  fair  showing,  quite  up  to  that  o 
several  States  long  and  well  settled  and  beyond  that  of  some  States.  Within  th©  tw 
years  presented  there  was  considerable  advance  in  youth  to  be  educated,  in  attendanc 
upon  schools,  in  teachers  employed,  and  in  their  qualifications. 

NEW  mcxioo. 

In  the  absence  of  territorial  reports  on  education  the  United  States  Census  of  186 
affords  the  latest  information.  This  shows  that  with  29,255  youth  of  school  age  (7-1^ 
there  were  4,755  under  instruction  in  the  nominally  public  schools  and  3,150  in  avera^ 
daily  attendance.  If  these  figures  look  discouraging,  they  yet  indicate  a  far  better  stai 
of  things  than  in  1870,  when,  with  an  approximate  number  of  children  of  school  agi 
only  1,798  were  reported  as  in  school.  In  a  population  separated  fh)m  the  prosperot 
States  and  scattered  thinly  over  a  vast  area,  where  the  older  residents  are  averse  to  \inse 
tarian  public  schools  and  Spanish  and  Indian  languages  largely  prevail,  the  schools  hai 
not  prospered;  but,  as  important  railroads  are  pushing  through  the  Territory  and  brinj 
ing  in  a  better  people  eager  for  all  advantages,  another  census  must  show  figures  vei 
difierent  firom  those  above. 


With  42,353  youth  6  to  18,  the  Territory  of  Utah  reports  26,772  attendiog  publ 
schools.  Public  school  enrolment  increased  2,446  during  the  year  and  average  daily  a 
tendance  1,504,  the  increase  in  school  population  being  only  1,681.  More  schools  we 
taught  and  more  teachers  employed;  the  average  public  school  term  was  12  days  long< 
and  $67,070  more  were  expended  on  public  schools.  Improvement  in  the  qualificatioi 
of  teachers  and  in  the  style  and  quality  of  school-houses  is  also  reported. 

WASHINGTON  TEBBITORY. 

This  Territory  reports  23,899  youth  4  to  21  years  of  age;  14,754,  or  a  little  over  60  p 
cent.,  enrolled  in  public  schools;  and  11,275  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  ^wc 
729  more  pupils  in  average  attendance  than  the  year  before,  with  a  slight  decrea 
in  the  number  enrolled  and  2,750  fewer  of  school  age.  Fewer  public  school-houses  wq 
reported  and  fewer  teachers,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  the  average  pay  of  teachc 
and  in  the  amount  of  public  school  income. 
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It  appears  fiom  the  report  of  the  governor  to  the  legislature  that  public  schools  (xm- 
tkocd  to  pneper  and  new  ones  were  opened,  liberal  sums  were  expended  in  building 
iDd  repairing  school-honses,  and  efforts  were  made  to  secure  better  teachers.  The 
ftaSkEtics  show  an  enrolment  of  2,544  pupils  in  public  schools,  a  decrease  for  the  year 
of  363.  The  number  of  school  age  is  not  given  for  1880-'81,  but  for  1879-'80  it  was 
ill2. 

OOMPASATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION   IN  THE  SOUTH. 


TmkU  akotnng  eomparative  population  and  enrolment  of  the  white  and  colored  races  in  the 
tekooUofike  recent  slave  States,  iffith  total  annual  expenditure  for  the  same  in  1881. 


Wiiil«. 


Cator^il. 


•  IslJiidAinftnf.lii  luliitlioii  %<»  tb«  ■vbool  tix  aallAOted  Avm  colored  oltixeos,  wbitiU  biu  ]iercU»far3 
%■■  ##  iiiijjliwi^  ■ipriFiiiiriirioQ  fur  tti  r  ninipiiiii  ofCHilored  tebooliti,  the  lpf;:i«it|iiiurf.':  n<^\v  npprupriatifjii 
tb#0li^(«  IrcAATiry  for  crduccLtlnje  the  colored  aZillilren  ot  lli^  Sua^ ;  hi  ICuiituck  j, 
Ikx^nu  colored  citisenn  was  the  only  money  comttjjf  tmm  xhe  &ta,iQ 
i^  A^wnyatt  of  ilitlr  lobo^lii^Uter?  wa«^  tiowover,  in  thi!»  fear  a  growth  in  the  movement  to 
vv«te«oiiirwt  tiilSli^ft/H4ft  m^ool  o/ee  equftl  <kdv£mlpjc««  with  tb«  whitti  childf^a  In  th^coDijnon 
•  ■aj  tlssmd  ttf  lli#Ptttli9;  in  ICurytaatl  there  Lh  a  bleanlikl  n|i|>rot^rlAtlof) ;  In  the  Dbtrlcrt  of  Columbia 
of  tibe  BeliflQO}  f^cSs  It  t^i  niHi^rt  for  colored  public  scbools ;  in  South  Curoliuo.  tb«  nchool 
dbAHI^I«tl  tu  pftipuBtoii  U>  the  ni^Tnse  Attenilance  without  rcig^ird  to  race ;  and  In  th« 
Bi»atloe«il  Aibov«  ih«  Kobool  moneya  are  divided  iu  pro|HjtiioEi  to  the  i«hool  ptipulatlou 

mmutHtm  lUlvd  lo  mrnkm  nwe  iJistiii<^lon«. 


M9»  ia  ^30 ;  for  colored .  0-14. 

diiplifi«a4« :  the  fteltuL}  «4^<»ol  ]K>ptll»(lQu  \a  330|a37*^ 
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8UUi8lic9  of  institutions  far  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1881. 


Name. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Rust  Nonnallnstituto 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers.^ 

Linooln  Normal  University 

Emerson  Institute 

Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  SohooL. 

Normal  department  of  Talladega  College 

Toskegee  Normal  School 

Southland  College  and  Normal  Institute 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students 

Normal  department  of  Atlanta  University 

Haven  Normal  School » 

Normal  department  of  Berea  College. 

Normal  department  of  Straight  University^ , 

Peabody  Normal  School. 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers... 

Centenary  Biblical  Institute , 

Natchez  Seminary 

Tougaloo  University 

Lincoln  Institute  

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Studento 

Whitin  Normal  School 

New  Berne  State  Normal  School 

St.  AugU8tine*s  Normal  School 

Shaw  University.. 

Normal  School 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth , 

Avery  Normal  Institute 

Normal  depsftment  of  Brainerd  Institute 

Normal  School  of  Claflin  University 

Fairfield  Normal  Institute 

The  Warner  Institute „ 

Knoxville  CoU^;e 

Preed»eB*s  Nermal  Institute. 

Le  Moyae  Normal  Institute „ 

Morriskown  Seminary 

Central  Tennessee  College,  normal  department.. 

Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute 

Normal  department  o(  Fisk  University 

TUIotaon  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute 

State  Normal  School  of  Texas  for  Colored  Stu- 
dents. 

Hampton  Normal  and  AgriculturaTInstitutee 

Si.  Stepben^s  Normal  Sdiool 

Biohmond  Normal  SohooL 

Storer  College 

Miner  Normal  School 

Normal  department  of  Howard  University 

Normal  department  cft  Wayland  Seminary^ 


Total.. 


Location. 


oSg 


T 


Huntsville,  Ala 

Huntsville,  Ala 

Marion,  Ala 

MobUe,  Ala. 

Selma,  Ala 

Talladega,  Ala 

Tnskegee,  Ala 

Helena,  Ark 

Pine  Bluff.  Ark*. 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Waynesboro*,  Go... 

Berea,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Natches,Miss 

Tougaloo,  Bfiss... 

Jefferson,  Mo 

Fayetteville,  N.C 

Lnmberton,  N.C 

New  Berne,  N.C 

Baleigh,N.C 

Baleigh,N.C 

Wilmington,  N.C «... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chester.  S.  C 

Orangeburg,  S.C 

Winnsboro*,  S.  C , 

Jonert>oro\  Tenn 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Maryrflle,  Tenn. , 

Memphis,  Tenn.. 

Motristown,  Tenn ..... 

Nashville,  Tenn. , 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nashville,  Tenn , 

Austin,  Tex 

Prairie  View,  Tex 


Hampton,  Va „ 

PeteisburSfVa 

Richmond,  Va» 

Harper's  Perry ,W.Va.. 

Washington,  D.  Cm 

Washington,  D.  C... 

Waahingtoo,  D.  C 


Meth.. 


Cong.. 
Bapt  » 
Cong.. 


Cong.. 
Moth.. 
Cong„ 
Cong.. 


M.E... 
Bapt.. 
Cong„ 


P.E 

Bapt 

Cong.. 

Friends.. 

Cong.. 

Presb 

M.E 

Presb 

Friends .. 

Pieeb 

Friends.., 
Cong- 


M.B... 
Bapt. 
Cong.. 
Cong.. 


Cong.... 
P.B 


Non-eeot. 
Bapt 


a  In  1880. 

b  For  all  departmente. 

o  In  addition  to  the  aid  given  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  this  institute  Is  aided  tt^ 
the  inoome  of  Virginians  agricultural  college  land  fund, 
d  89  of  these  are  also  in  the  theological  department.  Digitized  by  V^ OOQ IC 
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SUktkaofiTiaiituiionsfor  the  initrueCian  offfie  oolcred  race  far  1881 — Continiied. 


Name. 


Location. 


U 


I 


JURlfI105l  FOB  ABOOirDABT  nreTKUGTION. 

fttoy  Konaal  School 


I'veiy's  Indiatelal  Aeademy. 


[oitiUiteu. 


Rg>d>  TfiiUtutc, 


ittetk  BMiat  Seminary. 

ioaSehool. 

amid  Konnal  Infltitnte. 


Athena,  A]*... 
Huntsville^i 

Taa]ade8a,Ala. 

LitUe  Rock,  Ark 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Live  Oak,  Fla 

AtUnta,  Qa... 
AtUnta,Ga.^ 
Cuthbert,  Qtk^ 


Non-eect.. 


L&  G  range,  Ga»~» 

Macen,  Ofk ............ 

Savann&hf  Qa» 

La  T**Jie,  La. 

Now  Orleans,  La. 

BaHlraorQ.  Md  .«. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Obnoord,  N,  C. 

QreenalKfro',  N.  0 «.. 

Kalelgrh,  N.  O. 

Albany^  Ohio 

B1ii£it<}n,  B.  O. . 

Charlcflton,  8.  C 

Cbe«t«r,  3»  O-.. 

Cokimhiii,  S.  0 

Greenwood,  8.  C. 

St.  nelena,  S.  O 

Maaon,  Tenn..... .. 


Oong 

M.  E.... 

M.  E 

Bapt.... 
Bapt.... 
Oonff.... 
Gong.... 
M.  E.... 
Gong.... 
Cons:.... 
M.E.... 


R.a 

M.E 

Piesb 

M.  E , 

Cong 

Non-seot.. 


Austin,  Tex.. 

Mftrtliair,  Tex.« 

BlanthHiK  Tex. 

Ahbyvil]<3.  Va.. 

CTiafte  Clly,  Va ., 

Rlchmoiidp  Va...... 

Tfthlequfik,  Lid.  Ter.. 


Preeb... 
Presb... 

Bapt 

Cong.... 
Non-sect... 
M.  E-... 
M.  E.... 
Bapt.... 

M.  E 

U.  Presb. 
U.  Presb... 

Bapt 

Bapt 


216 


142 

aeo 

ie2 
Ul 
110 


70 
170 
265 
216 


00 

100 

al81 

148 


61 


648 


a76 
260 
75 
alOl 
206 
a216 
247 
210 
04 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

AU&tita,  0&. 

B«Tt<(i,  Ky««- ~ 

Kciw  Origans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La........ 

New  QrLcMiis,  La 

Hotly  Springs,  Miss... 
Rodney,  Miss 


^4  Moehanlml  Oalleffe. 
ff  In  ino. 

60p«tu!ii]  January,  IRSt,  and  eloned  in  Jane  of  the  same  year. 
^JUffludiTC  nnruiat  etude  oil. 
4  Fuf  aU  dri»p»rtJ»entJi. 


Cong.... 
M.E.-.. 
Cong.... 
Bapt.... 
M.  E... 
Cong..., 
M.  B.... 
Nott'sect.. 


126 


adl2 

d9 

dlS 

cuts 

5 

0 

6 

8 


6.284 


<il25 


a<a48 
161 


US 
185 
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SMiaties  of  insUtuUons  for  the  in$trttcUon  of  the  colored  race  for  1881 — Ck>ntinaed. 


Name. 


Unitsb8ITI£b  and  COLLBQXS—Continued. 

BIddle  Univerrity 

Shftw  Uniyexsity 

Wilberforoe  Univenity „..-«»„ « 

Unooln  Unirenity.... ~ 

Cbhflin  Unlvenity  and  Ck>llege  of  Acrioalture.. 

Central  Tenneaaee  Oollege 

Fiak  Univenity 

Hampton  Normal  and  Afirricultural  Institute... 
Howard  Unlyexslty  d. 

Total , 


BCHOOL0  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School.. 

Theological  department  of  Talladega  Ck>llege.. 

Institute  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Ministers.. 

Theological  department  of  Clark  Un  i  verslty 

^keologioal  department  of  Leland  University , 

Theological  department  of  New  Orleans  Univer- 
sity. 

Theological  department  of  Straight  University... 

Centenary  Biblical  Institute 

Natches  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Biddle  University 

Bennett  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Shaw  University.. 

Theological  Seminary  of  WiJberforoe  University.. 

Theological  department  of  Lincoln  University 

Benedict  Institute 

Baker  Theological  Institute  (Claflin  University)... 

Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute 

Theological  course  in  Fisk  University 

Theological  department  of  Central  Tennessee 
College. 

Richmond  Institute 

Theological  department  of  Howard  University... 

Wayland  Seminary 


Location. 


CharloUe.  N.  C «... 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Wilberforoo,  Ohio 

Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C....f 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Hampton,  Va 

Washington,  D.  C 


Selma.Ala 

Talladega,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala .... 

Atlanta,  Ga 

New  Orleans,  La.. 
New  Orleans,  La... 


ToUl.. 


SCHOOLS  OP  LAW. 


Law  department  of  Straight  University 

Law  department  of  Central  Tennessee  College.. 
Law  department  of  Howard  University 


New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Natchez,  Miss 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Greensboro'  N.  C 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Wilberforce,  Ohio 

Lincoln  University,  Pa... 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Orangeburg,  S.  C 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 


Richmond,  Va j  Bapt 

Washington,  D.C Non-sect. 

W^ashington,  D.C Bapt 


New  Orleans,  La.... 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Washington,  D.  C. 


12  1 


Total 

a  In  1880. 

6  Reported  with  normal  schools. 

e  There  are  in  this  university  8  students  in  a  preliminary  medical  course. 

dThis  institution  is  open  to  both  races  and  the  figures  are  known  to  include  some  whites. 

e  Included  in  university  report. 

/For  all  departments. 

ylnl879. 
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e  for  1881 — Contmn^     ^ 


ef  imtJitutimu  for  the  instmeUoH  of  the  colored  raoej 


Name. 

Location. 

4| 

1 

i 

•CSOOU  OF  MKDICZVE. 

Xetenr  Hedical  Department  of  Central  Ten- 
oaeeCoUege. 
KMifai^  At^i-twft^mt  of  Howard  UniversitT 

Nashville,  Tenn 

10 

86 

Washinflrton.  D.  C 

81 

Total              

18 

116 

Baltimore,  Md 

KBOOLB  rO«  THE  DXAF  AHD  DUMB  AITO  THB  BLIXD. 

iMtiMinn  tnr  ColorrMl  Blind  and  Df^f-MvU^ 

4 
a515 

ao 

5<*rr1i  OkTolina  Tnirtft^ion  f^r  t^^  TV^fif  Anri 

Baleigh,N.  C 

MO 

Total         

19 

120 

a  For  all  departments.  6  For  the. years  1877-*78  and  1878-'79. 

S^mmiuy  of  tiatisUcs  of  instUuUons  for  the  instrtiction  of  the  colored  race  for  1881. 


Putjlic  s 

cHdoLb. 

NoiTiial  Mchoolii. 

InjittluHdns  for 
^et-^ndnry   in- 
Inatniction. 

9tat^  aad  T«^t«^ee. 

i. 
1 

1 

1 
1 

O 

s 

t4 

i 

1 

l! 

1 

a 

eft, 206 

13,009 

231,144 
70,  £» 

7l;lB!8 

41,4d» 
I74,2?2 

e§,9si 

^,444 
01,041 

a4,Q2S 

22.158 
X0I>,4C» 

7 
2 

31 

I  lOS 

1 

9 
2 

33S 

12 

iai 

60 

^«-f» 

•t*iat  _                       „.^.-.......„ 

2 
1 
jj 

2 
3 
1 
$ 

1 
4 

S 
2 
8 
1 
3 

2  1 

7 

4 

10 
12 

4 
23 

434 

1411 
01  ' 
241 
'Mi 

291 
301 

7<n 

170 

2           0 

G         22 

STS 

-"'^  ,  .      i,.jr— l.TitT--f— -r^— — *""■■'  '"  "- 

Wt'i 

■"*T                         .      .,.,i...tf-- ..—...-    .. 

' 

2\        0 
1    ......... 

215 

ea 

^■^*rt 

1 

2 

100 

*^  ^ 

3 
I 

11 

329 

«:^*.__„ _^.,^««»««..„...„„ 

fit 

i<ta-*^-.at^, . 

1^7,620 
14a,  SOS 

»»104 
13,»46 

72,119 
(^,786 
47*874 

S,SS4 
9,1^ 

21 
4& 

7 
fiS 

e 

13 

e 
1 

3 
3 

3S 

2 
U 

1      ^^ 

1.056 

f^r^^r 

75 

*-■* 

635 

J*;^^^-- — 

591 

'^'ttaiiir  fUo^iite' 

^^Ttemnrr 

1 

a 

m 

«lM 

l,B2d,l»7 

802,  t72 

47 

258 

V,fl21 

34 

126 

5,534 
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'^Summary  of  BtatMcs  of  truHiutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1881 — Cont'd 


UnlTenitiefl  and 
ooUegea. 

Schools  of  the- 
ology. 

Schools  of  Inu. 

StatM. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2             jB 

AlabtUDA 

8 
1 

4 

68 

Georg^ia. 

2 

21 
13 
19 

178 
280 
609 

Kentucky ~ 

LoulBiana « 

Maryland. ^ 

3 
2 

4 
4 
2 
7 
7 
6 
2 
15 
4 
6 

66 
30 
20 
55 
16 
14 
71 
126 
70 
78 

1 

'    4,       2 

MiflsiaaiDDi 

14 
8 
8 
13 
10 
16 

496 
189 
35 
161 
160 
103 

i 

North  Carolina 



Ohio 

1 

Pennsylvania 

**      1 

South  Carolina 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

5 

Virginia 

District  of  Columbia..... 

5 

85 

1 

3 

Total 

17 

126 

2,203 

22 

69 

604 

8 

12 

Schools  of  medicine. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumi 
and  the  blind. 

States. 

1 

1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

1 
^ 

M^ryVn'i 

1 
1 

4 
15 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

1 
1 

8 
10 

35 
81 

IMMtrlcftnf  Colombia 

* 

...       .. 

Total 

2 

18 

116 

2 

19 

] 

Table  showing  the  number  of  schodUfor  the  colored  race  and  enrolmeni  in  them  hy  instituHot 

without  reference  to  States. 


Class  of  institution. 


Schools. 


Enrofaneil 


Public  schools 

Normal  schools 

Institutions  for  secondary  instruction 

Uniyersities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine.. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 

Total 


017.248 

802,1 

47 

7. 

84 

5, 

17 

o  j 

22 

1 

8 

2 

3 

17.375 


818, 


aTo  these  should  be  added  441  schools,  having  an  enrolment  of  21,678,  in  reporting  ttee  Stal 
making  total  number  of  colored  public  schools  17,689,  and  total  enrolment  in  them  823;945 ;  i 
makes  the  total  number  of  schools,  as  far  as  reported,  17,816,  and  total  number  of  tlie  oolorod  t\ 
under  instruction  in  them  839,988.  The  colored  public  schools  of  those  States  in  which  no  aepa^ 
reports  are  made,  however,  are  not  included. 
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CONDITION    OF   EDUCATION   AT   THE    SOUTH.       LXXXVII 

Tbe  school  population  of  the  sixteeii  States  and  the  District  of  Colombia  comprised  in 
tk  table  on  page  Ixxici  shows  an  increase  over  that  reported  in  1880  of  180,569,  distributed 
is  Idlows :  White,  54,639,  or  an  increase  of  1.4  per  cent. ;  colored,  125,930,  or  an  in- 
oease  of  6.9  per  cent.  The  enrolment  as  compared  with  that  of  1880  shows  a  total  in- 
aeav  of  36,866,  tIz  :  White,  19,203,  or  a  little  above  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. ;  colored, 
17,663,  or  2+  per  cent.  While  this  gain  in  colored  enrolment  indicates  a  growing  interest 
a  the  education  of  the  colored  people  throughout  the  South  and  a  more  vigorous  conduct 
cf  their  school  affairs,  inrther  examination  of  the  &cts  reveals  a  somewhat  discouraging 
Tiew  of  theij  school  status. 

la  the  States  under  consideration,  with  the  exception  of  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and 
Miryland,  the  school  funds  are  distributed  without  distinction  of  race;  nevertheless  the 
fovDtage  of  enrolment  is  much  higher  for  the  white  than  for  the  colored  population  in 
^  bot  three  of  the  States. 

In  aeooonting  for  this  disproportion  the  prejudices  that  formerly  hindered  the  col- 
ond  race  in  the  nse  of  their  school  privil^es  must  be  considered  and  the  excess  of  the 
▼faite  above  the  colored  population  in  the  majority  of  southern  cities,  enrolment  being 
ahrays  higher  in  the  cities  than  in  the  rural  districts.  The  chief  causes,  however,  of 
tb^w  percentage  of  enrolment  for  the  colored  race  are  the  meagreness  of  the  school 
mads  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  colored  people.  The  first  condition  afifects  the 
vfaole  population,  but  the  white  people  are  able  to  avert  its  worst  consequences. 
Tbej  aiipjdement  their  portion  of  the  school  fund  in  various  ways,  and  they  are  in  pos- 
seaooD  of  much  school  property  that  was  accumulated  before  the  war.  The  colored 
people,  on  the  contrary,  can  contribute  very  little  for  school  purposes;  they  have  few 
iduol-faooses  and  no  funds  for  building.  In  many  sections  it  is  difficult  to  secure  teach- 
es ibr  the  colored  schools,  and  in  sparsely  settled  districts  almost  impossible  to  collect 
ooQgh  children  at  one  centre  to  form  a  school.  More  school-houses  and  provision  for 
'iie  eoDTeyance  of  pupils  where  population  is  most  scattering  are  urgently  required.  In 
^iew  of  the  low  inteUectnal  and  moral  status  of  the  colored  people,  their  relation  to  our 
pn^erity  and  to  our  eivil  institutions,  and  the  responsibility  which  we  must  admit 
viih  reference  to  them,  it  is  important  that  the  means  available  for  their  improvement 
sboald  be  fully  comprehended.  In  considering  the  school  funds  it  is  not  possible  to  dis- 
^Jagoiflh  between  the  two  races,  nor  need  this  be  done;  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in 
aifld  that  wherever  the  resources  are  meagre  the  colored  people  are  the  worst  sufferers. 

The  expenditure  for  schools  in  the  section  represented  in  the  table  was  $13,359,784, 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  expenditure  for  all  the  States  and  Territories;  while  the 
Kbod  population  of  the  specified  section  is  very  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  school  popu- 
lation. It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Southern  States  do  not  make  such  provision  for  the 
<^«iliis  they  mighty  aod  miJaYomble  c<»iupar[soD  is  drawn  between  them  and  northern 
«i^miti«a  in  this  respect.  It  moi^t,  however,  be  remembered  that  whatever  be  the 
?imiial  resources  of  the  Sodtbcm  States  they  linvo  much  less  available  wealth  than 
•^Wfl«d]Of»  of  the  coantryj  a  fiict  which  me**ts  us  at  every  examination  of  school 


df  reTex^Dce  to  Table  I,  Part  2,  app&ndis^  p.  'S26,  the  amount  of  school  income  derived 

m  tixjhtloa  in  the  several  States  will  ba  seen^  and,  by  reference  to  the  abstracts  of 

ii)  th^  appendix,  the  rates  of  taxation  may  be  ascertained.    For  a  fVdl 

of  the  oondilioES  it  would  be  nec^^naiy  to  compare  these  data  with  the 

tBsU>1e  property  in  G&jch  State.     Without  going  into  all  the  details,  it  may  be 

■tf  b  pDSroli  &om  the  showing  of  the  ct^nfius  of  IBSO,  that  the  valuation  of  real  estate 

mMptmjoal  property  in  the  recent  slave  Btatea  and  the  District  of  Olumbia  is  less  than 

=»4fili  the  totml  ml  nation  for  aB  the  States  and  Territories,  while  the  population  in 

^m  h  oaofv  than  oufvihipd  of  the  total  population.    A  few  specific  statements  may 

I-  Mai.  Ibr  esphaeis.     The  Talnation  of  peraonnl  property  and  real  estate  in  the  section 
•i»  tmMxfmikm  is  |3,500,38Ci,17*j  for  a  popul^ition  of  18,684,048 ;  the  valuation  of 
property  a«d  real  estate  in  tie  three  States  of  New  York,  i^^^^sey,  and 
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Pennsylvania  in  $4,907,017,383  for  a  population  of  10,496,878.  Connecticut,  with  ; 
State  school  tax  not  exceeding  $1.50  per  capita  of  sdiool  population  and  a  local  tai 
whose  limit  is  10  cents  on  $100,  laisee  $1,276,667  for  school  purposes.  The  State  achoo 
tax  of  Alabama  consists  of  all  the  polls  levied  at  $1.50  each  and  a  local  tax  whose  limi 
is  10  cents  on  $100 ;  the  amount  realized  from  both  is  $250,000.  From  a  State  scboc 
tax  of  10  cents  on  $100  and  a  local  tax  whose  limit  is  25  cents  on  $100,  Nebrask 
realizes  $786,963.  South  Carolina,  from  the  polls  levied  at  $1  each  and  a  local  tax  no 
to  exceed  20  cents  on  $100,  realizes  $441,110.  Figures  taken  from  a  few  States  cannc 
be  conclusive,  but  they  serve  to  indicate  the  sort  of  examination  which  should  preced 
positive  statements  of  the  comparative  abUitj  of  the  States  to  support  their  schoc 
systems. 

Without  doubt  popular  education  has  to  contend  against  greater  apathy  and  ignorant 
in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Northern  States ;  the  tax  levied  is  not  so  readily  collectc 
in  the  South;  a  Jocal  school  tax  is  not  always  allowed,  and  where  it  is  allowed  isseldoi 
kept  up  to  the  limit ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  common  school  cause  finds  in  tl 
Southern  States  some  of  its  most  intelligent  and  earnest  advocates.  These  men  hai 
alrea<ly  done  much  to  increase  local  taxation  and  to  secure  the  prompt  collection  an 
honest  use  of  the  tax  levied,  and  they  have  been  as  &ithful  in  rousing  their  own^ 
pie  to  exertion  as  they  have  been  earnest  in  pressing  the  educational  wants  of  their  se 
tion  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  spirit  and  method  which  they  bring  to  tl 
work  are  illustrated  in  the  measures  taken  by  Hon.  G.  J.  Orr,  State  school  commission 
of  Georgia,  to  induce  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  school  system  of  his  State.  M 
Orr  urges  an  annual  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  Sta 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  together  with  the  remaining  half  rental  of  tl 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  the  former  amounting  to  upwards  of  $250,000,  the  b 
ter  to  $150,000.  For  the  purpose  of  adequately  bringing  the  facts  bearing  upon  i\ 
propositions  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  Mr.  Orr  made  an  exhaustive  calculation  1 
counties  of  the  sources  and  amounts  of  school  revenue  under  the  present  conditions  ai 
as  they  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation.  As  the  estimates  were  made  i 
the  year  1881,  the  totals  may  properly  be  introduced  here : 

Amount  of  the  State  school  commissioner's  order  on  tax  collection $272, 574 

Amount  of  poll  tax  paid  county  school  commissioners 172,450 

Sum  total  of  foregoing,  constituting  entire  present  school  ftind 445,  025 

Present  fond  inciiaBed  by  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent 700, 119 

Present  fund  increased  by  remaining  half  rental  of  Western  and  Atlantic 

Railroad 595,025 

Present  ftmd  increased  by  both  the  foregoing  amounts —  850, 119 

The  amount  per  capita  of  average  attendance  realized  from  the  present  fund  ranf 
from  $1.68  to  $4.94.  With  the  proposed  additions  the  per  capita  would  range  fn 
$2.50  to  $14.66.  The  present  frinds  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  schools  upon  an  f 
eiage  2. 7 + months.  With  the  increase  the  schools  could  be  maintained  upon  an  avers 
4.7+  months.  According  to  the  census  of  1880  Georgia  ranks  sixth  among  the  reci 
slave  States  in  real  estate  and  personal  property.  The  legislation  uiged  by  Mr.  ( 
would  secure,  it  seems,  the  largest  revenue  for  school  purposes  compatible  with  1 
finnnciol  condition  of  t^e  State.  The  relative  position  which  it  would  give  Geor] 
among  the  States  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Mr.  Orr*s  estimates  with  the  data  present 
in  Table  I,  Part  1,  Summary  A,  and  Table  I,  Part  2,  Summaries  A  and  B. 

From  a  carefril  examination  of  the  leipoTta  and  statements  of  officers  and  teach* 
engaged  in  school  work  in  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  from  personal  observation  of  i 
same  for  several  successive  years,  I  am  aware  that  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  i 
education  of  the  masses  in  these  States.  The  tree  school  system  is  better  undeistc 
and  appreciated  by  the  people  and  the  schools  as  a  rule  are  more  efficient  than  at  o 
previous  time.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  general  condition.  In  tome  dties  thi 
is  even  open  or  secret  opposition  to  ihe  schools,  and  in  some  .rural  districts  depressi 
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^otthr;  the  best  aTgoment  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  these  adverse  inflnences 
if  the  i»actical  one  of  good  schools  maintained  in  the  face  of  hostility  or  indifference. 
This  is  the  position  assumed  by  those  who  so  earnestly  advocate  national  aid  for  common 
schools,  to  be  distributed  upon  the  basis  of  illitenu^.  Illiteracy  is  more  extensive  in  the 
Sooth  than  in  other  sections  of  the  country ,  and  developspeculiarly  alarming  tendencies 
uMBg  ibe  colored  people.  It  would  be  impossible  to  repeat  here  all  the  fkcts  and 
sguBients  called  forth  by  the  recent  discussion  of  this  subject;  they  do  not  jnesent  a 
■use  serious  Tiew  of  the  situation  than  was  embodied  by  the  late  Dr.  Bamas  Sears  in  his 
bet  report  as  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund.  Dr.  Sears,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  twelve 
resEB*  personal  knowledge  of  the  southern  field,  and  was  not  inclined,  either  by  temper- 
ukoit  or  experience  or  years,  to  sensational  representations. 

"'With  two  millions  of  children,''  he  said,  ''in  these  States  still  without  the  means  of 
as^uction,  it  becomes  good  citizens  not  to  slumber  over  the  danger  of  their  situation. 
The  mere  neglect  of  a  great  opportunity  may  entail  disaster  upon  them  and  their  pos- 
Tgfitj,  by  suffering  a  horde  of  young  barbarians  to  grow  up  to  prey  upon  the  peace  of 
ndety .  The  peril,  if  once  overlooked  in  the  critical  moment,  cannot  afterwards  be  reme- 
died by  legal  enactments  and  penal  measures.  If  men  fidl  to  take  the  necessary  precaution 
W  trarning  the  young  to  be  useitil  citizens,  they  must  expect  to  reap  a  corresponding  har- 
dest and  see  around  them  a  community  distinguished  for  *  dwarfish  virtues  and  gigantic 
Tiees.  ^ ' '  The  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Sears  is  confirmed  by  the  memorial  of  the  trnstees 
of  the  Peabody  fui>d  to  Congress,  by  his  successor,  Dr.  Curry,  and  by  the  agents  of  the 
^reial  religious  denominations  that  have  contributed  so  freely  to  the  cause  of  southern 
«daeatkiii. 

Bimliiring  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  at  command  to  overcome  the  ignorance  and 
defcsdation  of  the  masses  of  the  freedmen  as  rapidly  as  the  interests  of  society  and 
sood  gonremment  require,  the  representatives  of  these  various  philanthropic  agencies 
vxrte  in  the  appeal  for  national  aid  to  education.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  recorded  itself  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1880,  that  body  passed  the  bill  entitled  **  An  act  to  establish 
m  educational  fund,  and  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  public 
fdaeatioin,  and  to  provide  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  colleges  for 
i»e  advancement  of  scientific  and  industrial  education."  It  was  not  proposed  to  con- 
bat  the  benefits  of  the  act  to  the  Southern  States,  but  the  provision  that  it  embodied  for 
distziboting  the  income  of  the  fund  during  the  first  ten  years  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy 
voold  have  secured  to  them  temporarily  the  special  assistance  which  they  need.  It  wil) 
be  Rmembered  that  in  1872  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  similar  bill;  itseen>8 
bsdly  possible  that  a  measure  which  is  supported  by  the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic 
dtens  and  which  has  been  approved  by  the  separate  action  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
enlo^g  &il  of  success. 

The  total  number  of  institutions  represented  in  the  table  on  page  Ixxxvi  is  17,375, 
liiUi^  «j.  . , ,,  .iiu.  nt  of  e!8,3a^.  Tt  ^^"ill  be  seen  that  31  of  the  47  normal  schools,  31  of 
Chi  34  iBKtltstioxifi  for  s^t-ondary  mstrnctioti,  the  universities  and  colleges  (17),  and  the 
«C  tbeolog^^  (22)  derive  tbeir  t^tipport  ftom  religious  denominations.  The  schools 
(3)  and  of  medicine  (2)  are  support ^*d  chiefly  by  tuition  fees. 

•  \ 
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Table  showing  the  amount  and  dUpoeition  of  the  sums  disbursed  from  the  Peabodyfund  from 

1868  to  1881,  inclusive. 


1868. 


Vlririnia.. 

North  Carolina . 
Soatb  Carolina.. 

G«orgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MiMi00ippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

WestVirjfinla.... 


Total.. 


$4,760 
2,700 
3,660 
8,562 


1,000 
1,888 
8,700 


4,800 


35,400 


1869. 


112,700 
6,850 
7.800 
9,000 
1,860 
5,700 
9,000 
10,600 


4,800 
11,900 
10,900 


90,000 


1870. 


110,800 
7,660 
3,060 
6,000 
6,960 
6,960 
6,600 
5,000 
1,000 
11,060 
16,050 
13,000 


90,600 


1871. 


$15,960 
8,750 
2,600 
3,800 
6,660 
6,800 
3,250 
12,400 


9,200 
22,650 
9,150 


100,000 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


$29,700 
8,250 
600 
6,000 
6,200 
9,900 
4,660 
11,600 


12,250 
23,250 
17,900 


130,000 


$36,700 
9,750 
1,500 
13,750 
7,700 
6,000 
6,800 


11,400 
27,800 
15,750 


137,150 


$31,75 
14,30 
20 
6,50 
9,9C 
9,7C 
6,7C 
2,71 
1,0( 
3,6i 
33, 1< 
15,  H 


134,6 


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Total. 

Virginia 

$23,350 

16,900 

100 

9,760 

1,800 

2,200 

5,400 

1,000 

1,350 

1,500 

27,150 

10,500 

$17,800 
8,060 
4,160 
3,700 
1,000 
6,600 
9,960 
2,000 
4,450 
1,000 
10,100 
8,600 

$18,250 
4,900 
4,300 
4,000 
6,500 
3,700 
6,990 
2,000 

10,800 
6,300 

15,860 
0,810 

$15,350 
4,600 
3,600 
6,000 
3,900 
1,100 
600 
8,000 
8,550 
6,000 
14,600 
5,050 

$9,850 
6,700 
4,250 
6,600 
3,000 
3,600 
4,000 
7,650 
7,700 
5,600 

12,000 
4,000 

$6,800 
3,050 
2,700 
5,800 
2,600 
1,200 
4,200 
4,200 

27,500 
7,200 

10,900 
2,000 

$5,150 
4,125 
4,060 
5,300 
2,000 
1,800 
3,960 
1,700 

10,800 
4,000 
5,500 
2,000 

$233,4 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

105,  S 
42,2 
94,e 

Florida 

59,  £ 

Alabama 

63,] 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texan 

71,1 

77,4 
73,] 

Arkansas 

83,^ 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

2ai, 
130, 

Total 

101,000 

76,300 

89,400 

77,250 

74,850         78.150 

50,375 

1,285, 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  adopted  in  1879,  the  disbursements  jQrom  the  Peabo 
Aind,  amounting  to  $50,375  for  1881,  have  been  applied  chiefly  to  normal  schools,  nom 
institutes,  and  other  agencies  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  details  of  the  yea 
work  are  given  under  the  head  of  Aid  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  under  the  respective  Stat 
in  the  abstracts  of  the  appendix. 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  final  action  with  reference  to  the  normal  college 
Nashville.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  from  the  want  of  cooperation  on  the  port  of  t 
State  of  Tennessee,  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  were  obliged  to  consider  the  pn 
osition  for  the  removal  of  the  college  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  matter  seemed  to  ihe  age] 
the  late  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  one  of  supreme  importance,  and  its  setSement  engaged  1 
efforts  almost  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  He  had  the  satis&ction  of  behevizig  that  ] 
endeavors  had  been  successfril  and  that  the  chief  burden  of  the  support  of  the  ooUc 
would  not  hereafter  taXL  on  the  Peabody  frmd.  The  negotiation  has  been  oontinTi 
from  the  point  to  which  Dr.  Sears  carried  it  by  his  successor.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Carry,  wi 
the  result  of  an  annual  appropriation  of  |6,000  from  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  c 
l^ge.    Dr.  Curry  is  confident  that  the  State  will  henceforth  deal  liberally  with  the  oolle] 
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like  Ids  predeoesBor,  Dr.  Cany  devotes  himself  to  personal  examination  of  the  section 
ia  which  the  Peabody  fund  is  disbursed,  studying  the  wants  and  promise  of  the  work, 
lOQsiDg  pablic  interest  by  his  addresses,  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  prominent  men 
bj  oooc^pcmdence  and  conference.  His  efforts  with  the  State  l^islatures  in  behalf  of 
education  have  been  specially  fruitful  in  results. 

A  great  work  has  been  done  during  the  year  in  the  direction  of  normal  institutes,  which, 
pending  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  are  the  chief  agency  for  training  the  teach- 
ers of  the  common  schools  in  the  Southern  States.     In  this  connection  Dr.  Curry  says: 

These  institutes  have  been  valuable  in  stimulating  and  sustaining  popular  interest  in 
education,  in  awakening  teachers  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  in 
eocrecting  some  stereotyped  pr^udices  in  reference  to  the  art  of  teaching.  This  year 
institntes,  aided  or  sustained  by  the  fund,  have  been  held  in  all  but  three  of  the  States, 
md  with  aignal  success.  Eveiy  year  makes  an  improvement  in  organization,  manage- 
neat,  and  inatraction.  The  aid  given  by  the  trustees  has  produced  immediate  resists 
od  didted  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude. 

Normal  schools,  as  having  continuous  life  and  influence  and  coming  more  literally 
vithin  the  purview  of  the  instruction  of  the  trustees,  have  had  much  thought  and  labor. 
Permanent  arraDgements  are  needed  to  train  the  multitude  of  teachers  which  our  school 
systems  demand.  The  short  lived  institutes  are  not  attended  by  all  or  by  the  most  incom- 
petent, and  cannot  give  thorough  professional  discipline  and  training.  Not  a  few  summer 
Qonths,  but  toilsome  years,  are  indi^)ensable  to  teacher  training.  The  establishment 
of  narmal  schools  for  white  and  colored  teachers  has  been  earnestly  advised,  and  aid  has 
been  piomised  to  States  which  may  establish  them,  so  as  to  insure  permanency  and  effi- 
deney.  In  nearly  all  the  States  where  normal  schools  do  not  exist,  the  superintend- 
aitB  are  urging  the  subject  upon  their  respective  legislatures  with  zeal  and  ability.  I  am 
peKoaded  that  in  my  next  report  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  most  satisfactory  statement 
w  the  trustees  in  this  behalf 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Peabody  trustees  have  authorized  a  system  of  scholar- 
dups  which  enables  a  certain  number  of  normal  students  from  each  of  the  Southern  States 
to  ei^y  the  advantages  of  the  normal  college  at  Nashville.  From  February  1  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1881,  the  disbursements  from  the  Peabody  fund  for  normal  schools  and  teachers' 
ioitiiateB  were  as  follows: 

Teadiers'  institutes.* .- $14,625 

HsmpUm  Normal  Institute _ _-        500 

Pupils  from  South  Carolina  at  Hampton > _ 450 

Sam  Houston  Normal  College,  Texas _ 4, 500 

Peabody  Normal  Schools,  Louisiana- _ 1,500 

Kocmal  college  at  Nashville _ 3,000 

'^s^Tilleaeholan'hips  — ----. .    _ 19,050 

Total ....,.._ _. 43,625 

JhsA  leaTc^  a  balance  of  |6,  T5i),  of  which  $500  went  to  Claflin  University,  $500  to 
UfklTersltyf  imd  the  rcmalndor  was  divided  between  eleme^taTy  schools  and 
!  journals. 

Mm  datiog  the  last  year,  ^  judlciom  use  was  mode  of  the  Peabody  medals  in  stimulat- 
^  Ok  |io|iUs  of  pablic  schools* 
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Table  U.—Sumfnary  of  9(^iool  sUxUiticB  oj 


1 

2 

8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

ao 

81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 


Cities. 


8elma,Ala* 

Littie  Bock,  Ark 

Lo0  Angeles,  Oal , 

Oakland,  C^l 

San  Pranoisoo,  Cal .... 

Stockton,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo.,  |  of  dty.. 

LeadviUe,Colo 

Bridgeport,  Conn* .... 

Danbary,  Conn*  „ 

Derby,  Conn.. 

Greenwich,  Conn* .... 

Hartford,  Conn* 

Meriden,  Conn.. 

Mlddl«!town,  Conn ..... 
New  Britain,  Conn.... 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  London,  Conn.., 

Norwalk,  Conn 

Norwich,  Conn  . ... 

Stamford,  Conn* 

Waterbury,  Conn* 

Wilmington,  Del 

Key  West,  Fla  c 

Atlante,Ga* 

Augusta,  Oa 

Columbus,  Ga.............. 

Macon,  Ga...........^ 


I 


Savannah,  Ga 

Belleville,  HL 

Chicago,  111 

Danville,  HI* 

Elgin,  ni 

Freeport,  111 

Galesburg,  III 

JacksonviUe,  111 

JoUet,  ni 


7,529 
13,138 
11,183 
84,555 
233,960 
10,282 
85,629 
14,820 
29,148 
11,666 
11,650 
7,892 
42,651 
18,840 
11,782 
18,979 
62,882 
10,687 
13,966 
21,143 
11,297 
20,270 
42,478 
10,940 
87,400 
21,801 
10,128 
12,749 
80,709 
13,404 
506,186 
7,783 
8,787 
8,516 
11,487 
10,927 
16,149 
7,800 
7.834 


7-21 
6-21 
5-17 
5-17 
6-17 
5-17 
6-21 
6-21 
4-16 
4-16 
4-lG 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
6-21 
6-21 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


s 
o 

I 


1,757 
5,288 
8,617 
8,242 

55,115 
2,204 

*5,700 
2,084 
6,641 
2,688 


1,887 
9,662 
4,898 
2,661 


14,648 
2,090 
8,136 
5,078 
2,549 
4,888 


8,416 
10,500 

6,628 
^,868 
08,839 

6,248 
ir4,682 
187,085 

8,080 

2,642 


Moline,ni.- 

Ottawa,  ni 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
EducaUon  for  1880. 

a  Amount  paid  for  tea<^ing  only. 


*4,254 
8,693 
4,641 
2,016 
3.254 

of 


1    I 


e: 


B 


9 

dl9 

dl7 

13 


dl2 


1,964 
3,000 
1,400 
4,318 


6,864 


8,650 


1,182 
1,500 
8,200 
2,000 
60,808 


1,120 
2,000 
1,900 
1,688 
1,980 
1,208 
1,850 


41 
42 
08 
82 
68 
116 
18 
68 
89 
26 
88 
66 
40 


Pupils. 


14    882 

1,750        34   173  2,335 

1,680        84   192  2,096 

6,462       135  206  7,262 

719  206  40,187 
84  210  2,136 

67  186  4,687 

26  140  1,633 

91   199  5,229 

44   2,271 

41   200  2,702 

29   1, 

140   7,612 

2,644        49   198  3,548 

47^'. 2,058 

86  187         1,873 
9,850      238  200        12,434 

1,891 

d3,200        42   2,875 

4,216 
1,666 
8,600 
198  7,065 

100  796 

176  4,100 
178  2,487 

1T7  1,408 

176  1,881 
160  8,U0 
200  1,991 
197  66,486 
192  1,800 
186  1,400 
196  1,700 

177  2,006 

87  188  1,866 
48  196  2,088 
28  176  1,605 
40  196          1,697 

6  Assessed  valuation. 
e  For  the  winter  term. 
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cXacMtttinmg  7,500  inhabitanis  and  over. 
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i 
I 

^6 


S. 

a 


H    1 


l5 


i- 


as 

1,080 
131 

•w 

IflO 
SB 

m 

» 

14 

a7 


^1 
h 

ii 

I 


&.» 


1'-^ 

13 

14 

t 

«IO,250 

78,900 

64,500 

364,825 

3.125,000 

173,557 

450,000 

113.650 

163,960 

5 

2.8 
1.7 
1.8 
8 

3.25 

t|^3IO,000 

7,574,926 

43,037,415 

M53,545,476 

•66,000,000 

46,000,000 

611,720,503 
66,186,300 
12,000,000 
63,590.067 
645,558,490 
8,988.214 
'     66,033.687 

100,000 

3 

173,759 



!     64,660,354 

1    646,523.907 

66,450,028 

3.16 
3.5 

601,900 

£5, 306, 506 

613,349,296 

66,648,145 

67,610,731 

23,000.000 

61,250,196 

20.000.000 

22,884,620 

4,250,000 

66,980.006 

615,242,329 

5.868,180 

6U9,152,788 

5,000,000 

5,573,142 

4.888,568 

3,000,000 

i     %t<a.a6B 

268,000 
12,500 

175,000 
26,150 
35,200 
43,000 

130,300 
72,000 
2,763,396 
69,700 
28,230 
80.500 

136,300 

IGOpTOO 
G*,50tQ 
4&,30Q 
6),35() 

2.5 

1.7 
2.97 
2 

9.47 
13.5 
1.34 

14 
4.5 
10 

a.  2 

18 

i 


& 


15 

91,818 
37,444 
51,160 

182,885 

902,486 
76,067 

149,242 
45,238 
66,066 
35,469 
30,316 
12,580 

184,474 
33,000 
27,806 
22,605 

218,444 
21,327 
37,811 
67,297 
29,040 
53,178 
81,668 
5,457 
50,988 

/43,780 
17,412 

>25,496 
46,253 
48,000 
1,345,765 
85,155 
31,452 
33,747 
00,652 
3a,  091 
2^,862 
30,665 
22,668 


Expenditures. 


Arerage  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  dally  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  pub- 
lic sohoola. 


97,355 
2,735 
4,822 

85,802 
8,871 

58,982 


454 

1,810 
2,436 


1,431 


533 
230 

20,652 
200 
160 

23,003 
7,992 

10,430 

15,790 


A  288 
1,912 


468 

303,147 

2,m 

9,330 


50 

2,287 

7,696 

190 

25 


17 

81,510 
16,681 
23,900 

126,372 

533,755 
28,865 
42,938 
18,000 
42,566 
18,208 
21,315 
10,810 

107,577 
26,370 
20,165 
15,373 

138,501 
16,030 
21,120 
43,420 
16,733 
23,106 
49,599 
4,802 


;15,761 
10,435 

/»,953 
41,535 
17,250 

581,962 
13,738 
9,192 


15,021 
20,000 
17,100 
8,827 
13,935 


r  TDGluding  Monroe  County. 
/  Fgt  dty  and  county. 
gC\if  f^ensua of  1878. 


t 


i 


18 


aSl,5l0 
81,872 
87,403 

160,454 

827,324 
45,594 

131,157 
26,000 
61,337 
27,604 
31,601 
12,580 

155,982 
31,220 
28,826 
22,696 

193,660 
22,795 
26,772 
84,817 
29,041 
46,761 
73,580 
5,457 
51,073 

^32,480 
16,971 

y25,257 
43,985 
37,363 
1,216,506 
21,972 
21,696 
23,170 
20,395 
33,887 
81,060 
19,909 
20,809 


c 


19 


$10  82 
19  87 
24  58 
21  37 


10  82 


12  68 


90 


93  T7 
7  19 
5  13 
4  11 


4  81 


4  57 


15  15 


2  32 


12  60 
16  37 


11  66 


5  46  ' 
3  69  ! 


5  09  I 


(810  49) 


10  61 
950 

14  89 
990 
14  49 
1183 

11  10 


11  75 


10  04 
10  58 
13  17 


245 
1  00 
88 
1  45 
3  91 

1  76 

2  36 


263 


2  57 


4  94 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
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Table  II. — Summary  of  school 


Cities. 


Quincy,  III 

Rockford,Ill 

Rook  Iflland,  ni 

Spring^fleld,  Ill„ 

EvangTille,Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

I>a  FayeUe,  Ind 

Logansport,  Ind 

Madison,  Ind 

Richmond,  Ind* 

South  Bend.  Ind „. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Vincennes,  Ind „, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Clinton,  Iowa* ^. 

Council  Bluflb,  Iowa„. . 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Dee  Moines,  west  side, 
Iowa.* 

Dubuque,  Iowa „. 

Keokuk,  Iowa/ , 

Muscatine,  Iowa , 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Lawrence,  Kans* 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Topeka,  Kans 

Covinsrton,  Ky* 

Lexington,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Newport,  Ky* -.. 

Paducah,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Auburn,  Me* 

Augusta,  Me 


1 


Peoria,  111 a30,25I 

27,268 
18,129 
11,669 
19,743 


75,056 
14,860 
11,198 

8,945 
12,742 
13,280 
26,042 

7,680 
10,104 

9,062 
18,063 
21,881 
e22,406 

22,254 

12,  U7 

8,296 

9,004 

8,510 

16,546 

15,452 

29,720 

16,656 

128,758 

20,438 

8,086 

216,090 

9,556 

8,666 


&-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
(^-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 

5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
&-21 
5-21 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-18 
4-21 
4-21 


a 
1 


I 

3 


6 


Pupib. 


I    I 


8  . 


1- 

0,516  I 


•9,541 
4,132 
3,590 


18,897 
23,969 
6,474 
8,858 
5,288 
4,845 
4,706 
8,846 
8,807 
8,866 
8,200 
5,501 
0,809 
8,576 

10,074 
4,585 
2,800 
2,700 
8,095 
6,796 
6,270 

10,094 
4,961 

48,837 
6,780 
1,980 

61,456 
8,078 
2,842 


15 

4,306 

^  84 

196 

9 

8,121 

57 

196 

10 

2,290 

58 

194 

7 

1,958 

39 

177  ' 

6 

2,300 

47 

198  ' 

13 

6,000 

127 

198 

9 

3,788 

96 

192  1 

27 

11,840 

233 

189 

1,000 

49 

190 

1,666 

83 

196 

1,800 

41 

200 

2,003 

51 

2,060 

86 

178 

11 

8,754 

81 

197 

990 

18 

197 

1.869 

88 

179 

8 

1,875 

28 

188 

3 

1,535 

41 

195 

13 

4,142 

89 

188 

5 

41 
71 

184 
198 

0 

•8,469 

9 

2,200 

52 

190 

7 

1,550 

34 

210 

3 

1,490 

27 

188^ 

dlO 

1,525 

25 

178 

8 

2,400 

39 

180 

15 

2,894 

50 

5 

60 

238 

ff9 

?!R 

825 
44 

5 

2,510 

8 

960 

15 

300 

<fm 

402 
40 

193 
174 

85 

8,400 

26 

2,000 

48 

175 

I, 


oc 

g 

> 
< 


10 


4,915  I 


3,597 
2,644 
2,248 
2,792 
4,968 
3,472 
12,833 
2,966 
1,887 
1,501 
2,219 
1,924 
4,310 
1,102 
2,146 
1,819 
2,007 
4,929 
2,822 

8,720 
2,400 
1,500 
1,730 
1,829 
8,158 
8,111 
8,286 
2,182 

19,189 

2,692 

840 

24.401 
2,742 
1,230 


•From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880. 

a  Population  of  the  township;  township  and  city  are  united  in  one  school  dliWci. 

6  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 

c  Assessed  valuation. 

d  In  1879. 
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3,674 
2,288 
1,996 
1,564 
2,078 
4.476 
2,762 
9,065 
1,610 
1,271 
1,284 
1,627 
1,259 
8,147 
812 
1,797 


1,376 
3,285 
1,562 

2,566 
1,892 
1,400 
1,185 
1,222 
2,290 


2,485 


13,270 

2,082 

600 

14,006 

1,876 

975 


CITY   SCHOOLS. 


XCV 


MdkiofeUia,  Ac. — Continiied. 


?8pik.. 


Ec   I 

ill 
11; 


i 
s 

-A 

It 


I- ,    S 


1 


n 


n 


I 


I 


Expenditures. 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  public 
schools. 


I 

11 


I 


11 


J- 


19 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


!,»!  $18,915,333 

l,7n|  17,000,000 

m  01,142,167 

m\  9,188,787 

20,000,000 


8201,200 
210,700 
120,000 
102,000 
107,600 


7 
6.4 


J 


3.O0O;  11,517,806 

im\  cSl,45S,M5 

mi  10^000,000 

7»,  *fl8,723,83D 

30 1  01,000,000 

ca   dio^eoo,ooo 

»!  1S,000.000 
«'  di,000,000 

aa,   (2,000,000 

so       ^,000,000 

so ._ 

«!  13,000,000 
-~  lfi,000,000 
•I'l      6.900,000 

1»  •12,885,310 
M '  d6,000.000 
«i;  3,302,496 
a  I  «,4B,00O 
».  cl,566,663 
fil  16^000,000 
301 1  0,480,151 
^«i  13,600,600 
M,  c6,661,60B 
63,116,903 
12»030,606 
4,000,600 
4UB|dl)3.t3S,682 
3,130.600 
4,70B»8SS 


H 


229,150 

919,137 

168,000 

140,890 

80,600 

80,800 

181,390 

227,021 

47,000 

06,000 

83,500 

141,300 

301,200 

166.300 

166,000 
190,000 

80,800 

62,200 
tflOO,000 
177,706 
900,000 
201,000 

41,000 
806,300 
183,000 

86,300 
687,500 
143,000 

60,000 


8.8 


2 
8.9 


693,837 
64,990 
82,615 
88,667 
37,242 
99,587 
147,207 
219,700 
90,909 
41,463 
87,483 


6962 

7,983 

28 

4,992 

880 

16,500 

5,929 

84,040 

9,000 

2,502 


li838,169 
27,029 


17,829 
25,714 
59,660 
89,870 
134,867 
26,958 
18,800 
18,129 


194,683 
49,099 
82,615 
85,702 
86,181 
97,705 
63,516 

231,457 
46,818 
29,058 
28,754 


$10  39 
12  49 


13  18 
11  43 


17  63 
16  05 

18  60 
12  58 
14  11 


8.2 


13 


8 
8.75 


5 
8 
2.5 


44,668 
81,911 
28,000 
89,430 
22,062 
79,190 
91,678 
65,618 

63,179 
80,429 
28,916 
82,920 
20,423 
26,048 


468 


7,809 

0 

26,297 

660 

6,805 

10,890 

260 

1,090 


42,608 
59,890 
16,402 
12,642 
20,644 
68,943 
24,916 

39,770 


199 
207 


14,889 

11,902 

11,788 

M9,408 


29,087 
95,726 
11,189 
78,134 
21,876 
61,628 
66,199 
99,271 

60,409 
^060 
21,197 
21,909 
18,032 
21,892 


999 
14  83 


894 


16  58 
16  80 
16  65 

13  94 


1196 
915 


09,604 


4,000 


82.987 


96,817 


2.9 
2.9 
2 


2.29 


228,408 
80,144 
7,894 

200,968 
16,880 
14,922 


982  I 

646  1 

1,300  i 


100,018 
19,684 
6,880 
239,996 
13,207 
9,000 


218,694 
27,898 
8,826 

274,844 
17,164 
19,796 


18  43 
10  40 

989 
16  87 

960 


^^(V«B  MatMlta  atv  from  a  tt^ra  fdr  138% 

i  fay  of  Janitors  and  ialartcs  or  secretaries  and 


20 


83  66 
898 


864 


894 
469 
488 
4  01 
827 


189 
287 


561 


620 
868 
668 

636 


699 
088 


309 
187 
2  11 
250 
206 


40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
94 
55 
56 
57 
56 


60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
66 
69 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 


other  officers,  and  cost  of  supervision. 
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Table  IL— Summary  of  school 


90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

96 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

108 

104 

105 

106 

107 

106 

109 

110 

111 

112 

118 


i 

Cities. 

>2- 

1 

1 

i, 

3 

I 

I 

9 

Bangor,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Biddeford,  Me . 
Lewiston,  Me... 
Portland,  Me*.. 
Rookland,  Me... 
Baltimore,  Md  . 


16,8S0 
7,874 
12,6S1 
19,063 
33,810 
7,899 
832,813 

Boston.  Maas t    862,889 

Brockton,  Mass j     13,608 

Brookline,  Mass !       8,067 

Cambridge,  Mass* !      52,669 

Chelsea,  Mass t     21,782 

Chicopee,  Mass 11,280 


Clinton,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass.... 
Pitchbiuv,  Mass .... 
Gloucester,  Mass*.. 
Haverhill.  Mass* ... 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Lowell,  Massi 


I 


Springfield,  Mass 

Taunton,  Mass 

Waltham,  Mass* 

Wobum,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Adrian,  Mich* 

*  Prom  Report  of  the  Commiasioner 

tion  for  1880. 
a  Assessed  valuation. 
MnlB79. 
e  Prom  semiannual  returns  to  June, 


8,029 
48,961 
12,429 
19,829 
18,472 
21,915 
89,151 
59.475 

Lynn,  Mass I     38,274 

Maiden,  Mass* I     12,017 

Marlborough,  Mass 10, 127 

Medford,  Ifass 7,573 

New  Bedford, Mass 26,845 

Newburyport,  Mass 18,588 

Newton,  Maas 16,996 

Northampton,  Mass*. ...      12, 172 

Peabody,Maas 9,028 

Pittafleld,  Mass 13,864 

Qulncy,  Mass |      10,570 

SomerviUe,  Mass. '     24,983 

38,840 
21,213 
11,712 
10,931 
58,291 
7,849 


5-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
6-21 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 

5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-16 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-20 


o 

1 

3 
I 
1 


5,479 
2,896 
3,911 
6,274 

10,660 

2,186 

*86,96l 

61,060 

*2,278 
1,263 
9,890 
3,884 
2,081 
1,671 

/i9,763 
2,478 
4,006 
3,600 
4,640 
7,143 
9,121 
6,897 
2,082 
2,121 

U,S04 

M,063 
2,552 
3,252 
2,089 

W,780 
2,611 

M,948 
4,204 
6,285 
3,610 
2,146 
2,871 

11,363 


Pupils. 


Z     I       « 


a 
I 


S  1 

1 

^ 

•s 

u 

u    ' 

J! 

^  ! 

g 

p 

z 

y^ 

99 

15 



5,981 

11 

1,700 

62 

cl58 

c66, 177 

21 

2,560 

11 

29 

9,124 

3,500 
8,800 
1,885 


79 

1- 

1 

38 

190  1 

42 

184  1 

00 

183  1 

128 

hoo : 

30 

162  , 

824 

paoo  1 

1,276 

203*1 

43 

197  1 

83 

238i 

182 

197 

1»270  [ 
1,470  I 
7,754  I 
3,128  I 
4,032 
3,045 
2,508 
5,000 
7,729 
&5,575 
2,504 
2,100 
1,500 


70 
29  191  i 
29  'l95  i 
193  ' 
54 
89 


2.236 
*8,000 
2,800 


2,813 


5,060 
5,781 
8,801 
2,238 
2,482 
10,283 
1,613 


84 
108 
100 
121 
54 
42 
27 
112 
47 
81 
54 
43 
64 
66 
96 


l9Sh 
200 
198 
196 
197 
193 


124  200 


29 


190 
160i 


200 


188 


11 

9 

C 


3,120 
1,836 
1,891 
2,919 
6,797 
1,448 

47,048 
[254,323 
2,444 
1,503 
8,537 
4,443 
1,463 
1,550 
9,363  , 
2,504 
4,120 
3,346 
4,068 
5,791 
9,689 
5,91G  I 
2,924 
2,867 
1,840 
4,609 
2,206 
3,687 
2,176 
1,669 
2,783 
2.097  f 
5.271  I 
6,452  , 
4,064 
2,806  ; 
2,369  j 

11,801  I 
1,3081 


10 


of  Educa-    d  Average  niimber  belonging. 

€  Based  on  average  number  belonging. 
/Includes  cost  of  supervision  and  salaries  g 

1881.  **^tt5ft^e^y^^2im°««*»- 


CITT  SCHOOLS. 


xcvn 


qfoftet,  die. —  Ocmtinned. 


a  . 

I 


II 
1 


B3q>enditure0. 


Average  expen- 
ses per  oapiU 
of  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
anoe  in  public 
schools. 


1, 


a 


11 


IS 


IS 


14 


Iff 


16 


IT 


18 


19 


SMI 


MOOOi.OOO 


'i 


190 

a  I 

A,000i,000 

o!       S,MB,MO 

fcHOnj   M7, 000.000 

itt  j  •O0B,954,S9f7 

'      06,100,000 

I  ^^ 

«dS,  728,800 

018,089.000 

alft,781,6a7 

7,707,840 

4,444,000 

088,090,781 

08,088,564 

12,151,725  I 

0,861,965  I 

15,980,878  I 

80,000,000  i 

80.000,000  I 

024,982.084 

14,000,000  ! 

08.902,863  i 

7.588,276  , 

027,115^822  ! 

I      ^7,585,456 

28,300.000 

7,181,900 

08.813.800 

7.414.406 

07.900,391 

022.909. 100 

.770 

,797 

oa.  827,190 

«t**lT   l.rj 


I.T48 


40  , 
831 

20 

m 

m 

im 

1.40O, 

L2H> 

120 

04 


•75,000 

69,800 

95,000 

1598,060 

860,000 

80,000 

1,780,000 

•7,466,660 

97,580 

121,800 

590,000 

808,000 

121.450 

100,000 


2.46 


2.83 
2.6 
2.6 
2 


180,509 
18,068 
19,446 
83,288 
94,144 
10,867 

028,000 


t«06 


L6 
3.2 
8.6 
4.5 
4.6 


29,227 
86,008 
168,048 


18,482 

0 

66,996 

216,960 
2,816 


128,208 

12,618 

17,886 

23,516 

59,416 

9,U0 

476,462 

1,112,932 

19,136 


180,663 
17.112 
22,674 
88,232 
94,144 
10,866 

681,921 
1,775,037 


10  66 


13  67 
12  18 
18  72 
806 
16  86 


8  41 
893 
488 
165 
4  57 


(«27   15) 


7,986 


179,868 
U6,160 
260,276 
167,802 
285,787 
028,972 
6498,000 
904,100 
48,100 
106,900 


3.9 

4.26 

4.66 


2.8 
3.1 


3.5 
4.19 

4 


429,5(N> 
96,000 

8.8 

78,300 
MIO.OOO 

344,432 

8.5 

662,900 

2.6 

220,000 

8 

196,800 

3.8 

202,900 

■^H,.  2"j2 

lif.^  5iJ0 

24,886 
21,806 

;^ooo 

36,937 
69,882 
46,827 
58,881 
72,088 

144,887 
98,077 
88,513 
21,288 
29,887 
88,266 
25,066 
84,688 
23,616 
23,728 
85,164 
88,241 
81,783 
96,964 
45,683 
34,228 
34,464 

168,496 
82,168 


4,850 
2,244 
10,229 


21,800 
2,700 
18,406 
15,000 
25,700 
8,102 
500 


128,816 

/42,729 

15,282 

014,858 

074,811 

26,067 

31,148 

87,764 

80,819 

56,685 


36,008 
168,848 
49,607 


300 


66,824 
26,966 
14,887 
21,675 
57,990 


875 


82,482 
400 
800 

22,600 


48,984 


64,470 
17,796 
18,644 
23,165 
28,119 
62,136 
68,708 
35,044 
24,686 
23,926 
119,188 
12,196 


21,806 

116,015 
36,937 
67,912 
52,728 
58,881 
80,901 

168,970 
98,677 
39,  W4 
20,808 
29,719 
78,107 
26,849 
84.600 
23,476 

MS,  644 
82,266 
33,401 
82,861 
96,082 
48,296 
54,849 
34,413 

900,486 
31,800 


19  88 
15  11 

20  48 
18  22 


14  98 
10  82 

15  96 
15  63 
13  08 
17  60 


15  80 
9  47 
19  60 


856 
407 
963 
375 


487 
363 
5  19 
406 
3  61 


584 
327 
564 


11  85 

282 

16  86 

485 

15  77 

503 

14  01 

899 

14  00 

488 

14  76 

868 

i  In  high  school.  196. 

*  Amount  paid  for  tnltlon  onlj. 
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OMm, 


Pii|»lla. 


II 


Ann  Arbor,  Mioh 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mioh« 

East  Sagrinnw,  Mich.... 

Flint,  Mich 

Grand  Kapids,  Mioh ... 

Muskegon,  Mioh* 

PortHnron,  Mioh 

Saginaw,  Mioh 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Stillwater,  Minn* 

Winona,  Minn 

Vicksburg.  Miss 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo„ 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Virginia  City,  Nev*d.... 

Dover,  N.H 

Manchester,  N.  H* 

Nashua,  N.H 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Camden,  N.  J* 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J* , 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J ... 

Orange,  N.  J 

Paterson,  N.  J* 

Plainfleld,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.  J* 

Albany,  N.Y 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Binghamton,  N.  Y , 

Brooklyn,  N.Y „ 


8,081 

20,098 

110,840 

19,010 

8,409 

82,010 

11,202 

8,888 

10,925 

40,887 

41,473 

9,0» 

10,206 

11,814 

11,074 

65,785 

32,431 

850,518 

9,501 

18,003 

80,518 

10,917 

11,087 

82,030 

18,897 

9,090 

41,059 


120,722 
180,606 
17,100 
18,207 
51,081 
8,125 
29,910 
90,758 
21,924 
17,317 
600,003 


6-20 

6-20 

ft-20 

6-20 

fr-20 

ft-20 

6-20 

6-20 

6-20 

0-21 

0-21 

ft-21 

ft-21 

5-21 

8-20 

0-20 

0-20 

0-20 

0-20 

5-21 

5-21 

0-18 

5-15 

5-15 

ft-15 

6- 

6-18 

ft-18 

6-18 

ft-18 

ft-18 

5-18 

5-18 

ft-18 

ft-18 

ft-21 

5-21 

6-21 

5-21 


2,070 
6,908 

87,926 
0,429 
2,878 

10,086 
8,807 
8,008 

*8,245 

10,000 


2,800 

8,071 

3,790 

10,961 

9,852 

100,872 

8,106 

2,906 

0,400 

2,559 

2,329 

«4,774 


2,272 
el2,087 

8,026 
41,220 
41,861 

0,806 
*8,792 
18,072 

2,184 

7,281 
85,411 

8,855 

4,778 
•0181,083 


0 

7 

28 

11 

7 

10 

7 

6 

0 

16 

14 

4 

4 

2 

8 

11 

20 

92 

5 

12 

11 

6 

18 

24 

17 

18 

10 

5 

20 

82 

0 

4 

11 

3 

12 

28 

11 

8 

67 


1,480 
2,000 
18,110 
8,076 
1,770 
4,884 
1,400 


87 
48 

268 
82 
87 

112 


198 
194 
198 
194 
196* 
194 
197 
26  197 


1,060 
6,600 
8,728 
1,100 
1,918 
1,200 
1,690 
5,500 
8,456 

44,994 
1,019 
1,750 

•8,700 
1,645 
2,042 
8,754 

•2,140 


10,000 

2,605 
14,824 
15,000 

2,175 

1,371 

5,687 

1,000 

2,700 
11,857 

8,884 
/2,797 
01,908  1, 


84 
183 
102 
20 
84 
21 
29 

►  87 
07 

,017 
20 
80 
09 
82 
45 
88 
62 
84 
140 
60 


196 
185 
196 
178 
198 
190 
190 
198 
196 
197 
179 
178 
198 
202 
187 
188 


48 
81 

142 
24 
87 

282 

88 

84 

.298 


200 
200 
206 
204 
206 
201 
197 
200 
200 
206 
197 
194 
207 
201 


1,900 
2,991 
18,827 
8,814 
2,188 
8,188 
1,788 
1,888 
1,806 
8,720 


1,100 
1,782 
1,180 
2,096 
8,028 
4,072 
58,986 
2,018 
1,7T2 
4,042 
2,200 
2,029 
4,890 
2,008 
1,922 
7,936 
8,758 
22,778 
18,828 
2.458 
1,706 
7,901 
1,290 


18,978 
8,184 
8,000 

98,077 


•Fxt>m  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880. 

a  Assessed  valuation. 

6  In  1879. 

e  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
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at,   Ka6.uo 

M;    o(7,73a,SlD 

in ,  7.000, 6B5 

%  I  4,200,550 

t«  »,»(l,000 

»  061,214, 7» 

»  4,000,000 

W  4,000,000 

IW  4C7BS,000 

im  037,000.000 

O  4,000,000 

»  «,900,000 

m     8,000,000 

Mj  02.780,000 
-- «^  oM,100,000 
«  12.000,000 
a.l»  29S,nO,783 
a2,Sn,M8 
«,  000, 000 
Bl|  lfi,OOQ,000 
tf7|      2,000,000 

»;   u,aB8,o?o 

tM»      23,000.000 
»      ol,ieo,414 

ai    10,000^000 

tJB  22,000.000 

tfll  11.762,000 

ti»  90^000.000 

I^SK  oM2.140,700 

*l        7,000,000 

**  ill  100, 000 

tm    jav,offl).aDO  | 

»i»       IXflOaTM 


IS 


14 


4.7 


8. 08 


7.5 


6. 00 
8.G8 
2.5 
2.0 


$140,000 
140,000 
821,480 
200,000 
144,000 
888.000 

81,309 

80,000 
100,000 
418,104 
954,000 
100,600 
180,200 
'  12,600 

88,700 

800,000 

188,280 

2,868,313 

74,200 

00,000 
806,000 

71,600 
140,800 
380,900 
280,801 

82,000 
500,000 

79,600 
656,180 
910.000 

100,000  I 

as7,ioo  L 

fl3,ooo  I   r».>^ 

143.205  I  In 

7«5,3fl7   

151.3t)0  I    a.rj-i 


i 


I 


10 


881,888 
42,073 

289,848 
68,705 
30,060 

107,018 
28.076 
20,515 
39,728 

206,  &» 

113,306 
27,991 
41,075 
16,841 
21,258 

171,154 
50,949 

879,348 
32,847 
40.488 


9 
5 
8 
8.07 


4.5 

3 

2 


■iM 


97,600 
24,648 
66,100 
34,066 
23,906 
96,914 
38,286 
186,349 
208.040 
48,907 
82,787 
83,983 
25,430 
51,882 
281,228 
44,068 
48,570 


Bxp«ndi(ures. 


10 


82,  U6 

832 

80,884 

10,812 

951 

17,519 

1,102 

665 

489 

35,266 

32,500 

908 


06 
30,705 
11,473 
16,258 
11,132 
11,210 
10,886 

1,000 
418 

6,888 


11,143.553   . 1,129,220 


300 
7,445 

120 
4,926 
9,604 
42 
8,109 
2,100 


17 


$16,422 
16,205 

160,220 
25,748 
13,974 
48,414 
11, 7W 
9,400 
13,068 
73,857 
57,736 
9,234 


9,161 

13,919 

40,864 

85,841 

0686,457 

9,705 
18,124 
37,878 
83,096 
17,178 
37,683 


19,038 

1,654 

9,744 

58,860 

d  ^vhiMive  of  Gold  Hill,  a  separate  district. 
P  Effllmaled. 
/  Ntinibeir  actually  occupied 


16,621 
58,192 
28,967 

102,600 

c]58,657 

19,269 

16,629 

c64,166 
12,688 
29,800 

143,776 
27,730 
28,253 


18 


$27,718 
85,079 

207,292 
64,518 
29,858 
90,962 
26,319 
12,348 
81,748 

150,456 

118,413 
24,120 
28,968 
21,446 
17,828 

186,496 
64,446 

702,174 
26,880 
86,919 
88,206 
44,437 
24,616 
67,882 
33,992 
23,884 


87,794 
187,409 
217,424 
48,480 
32,737 
76,022 
26,275 
41,744 
195,111 
42,019 
47,482 


008,618  1,088,600 


Average  expen< 
see  per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
ageattend- 
anoe  in  public 
schools. 


J» 


$12  66 

968 

12  94 

11  94 
10  80 
18  82 

12  06 
10  20 
10  86 
17  18 
20  11 
12  79 


I 

a 


5M 


$4  28 
806 
890 
498 
378 
840 
862 


871 
600 
920 


(16  77) 
10  22 


13  26 
16  69 
824 
18  00 

12  06 
25  88 

13  16 
13  93 


13  32 


18  06 

13  61 
20  78 

11  40 

15  68 

14  81 

16  27 

12  80 
14  66 
14  68 


260 


491 
2  16 
1  30 


3  60 
898 
884 
482 


433 


406 

2  21 
6  49 
808 
304 
866 
832 
460 

3  10 
462 


U4 
U6 
U6 
117 
118 
U9 
120 
121 
122 
128 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 
180 
131 
182 
138 
184 
186 
186 
137 
188 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
161 
152 
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15S 
154 
15S 
156 
157 
158 
169 

leo 

161 
162 
168 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
178 
174 
176 
176 
177 
ITS 
179 
180 
181 
182 
188 
184 
186 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 


Cities. 


I 


I 


Buflklo,  N.  Y» 156, 184 

0ohoe8,N.Y» 19,416 

EImlra,N.  Y 20,641 

HornellavlUe,  N.  Y» 8, 196 

Hudson,  N.  Y* 8, 670 

Ithaca,  N.Y 9,106 

Kingston,  N.  Y*c dl8,844 

Loolcport,N.Y* 18,522 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y..  17, 129 

Newbuigh,N.Y 18,049 

New  York,N.  Y 1,206,299 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y* 10, 341 

08wego,N.Y '  21,116 

Plattebuigh,N.Y 8,283 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y I  20,207 

Rocheeter,N.Y j  89,386 

Home,N.Y I  12,194 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.J  8, 421 

Schenectady,  N.  Y* !  13, 666 

Syracuse,N.Y |  61,792 

Troy,N.Y* I  66,747 

Utica,N.Y !  88,914 


! 


Watertown.  N.Y 10,697 

Ealeigh,N.C 9,265 

Akron,  Ohio 16,612 

Canton,  Ohio 12,268 

ChiUioothe,Ohio 10.988    (Wl 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 255,189    6-21 

aeyeland,Ohio 160,146    ^21 

Columbus,  Ohio 61,647    6-ffl 

Dayton,  Ohio 88,678    6-21 

Fremont,  Ohio 8,446    6-ffl 

HamUton,Ohio 12,122    6-21 

Ironton,Ohio* „...  8,867    6-21 

Newark,  Ohio 9,600 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 11,821    fr-2I 

Sandusky,  Ohio 16,888    ^21 

SpHngfield,Obio t  20,730    6-21 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1880. 

a  Estimated. 

b  Exclusive  of  300sittings  in  a  building  formerly 
used  for  evening  schools. 


6-21 
fr-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


056,000 

7,991 

6,082 

2,489 

2,975 

2,708 

2,704 

4,185 

6,717 

•6,897 

398,000 

4,044 

7,968 

2,160 

06,002 

37,000 

3,129 

2,639 

4,500 

18,596 

18,464 

12,048 

8,128 

i4,868 

4,719 

4,807 

8,887 

87.997 

52,412 

15,899 

11,226 

2,861 

4,896 

2,720 

8,880 

•8,784 

6,290 

6,802 


1 


£ 


B 


42 
8 
8 
3 
3 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
130 
9 

14 


Pupils. 


«2 


2,U0 
63,826 
1,296  i 

1,730  I 

1,671 

2,664 


2,600 
150,484  |3,448 
2,500 
8,760 


2,770 
13,090  i 
2,050 
1,726 


8,888 
6,500 
4,090 


196i 
2,987  06  194 
2,604  58  189 
1,826  44  186 
36,881  071  200 
22,496  446  196 
7,682  163  196 
6,340  133  196 
1,100  19  186 
2,100  86  196 
1,600  29  186 
2,024  40  188 
2,200  48  190 
2,770  49  196 
8,186  61  198 
e  These  statistics  are  for  the 

district  only, 
d  For  the  entire  city. 

sin  1879.  i^r^r^r^ 
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62 
270 
81 
82 
42 
186 
142 
107 


18.006 
2,674 
4,198 
1,483 
1,156 
1,918 
1,889 
2,624 
8,837 
8,825 
274,040 
2,070 
3,966 

i,3n 

2,760 
18,381 
1,700 
1,666 
2,288 
0,379 
9,351 
6,318 
2,164 
il,778 
3,196 
2,888 
*  1,925 
85,592 
24,886 
8,(^4 
6,502 
1,010 
2,006 
1,807 


2,215 

2,519 

3,184 

Kingston 


le 
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ktia^dtieBy  <fec. —  Contiiiiied. 
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701 

im 

m 
m 

« 

8f 


$80,287,320 
ia,W2,664 
10,083,000 
6,000,000 

«,  000, 000 

5,435,440 

6,290,000 

</4, 681,847 

I     17,000,000 

1,644,685,197 


13 


A712,lll 

S.  000,000 

/ll,  982, 115 

85,000,000 
7,900,000 

19, 201, 040 


L« 

28,104,382 

LIO 

46,492,876 

iw 

21,940,721 

100 

_ 

en 

ao,  000, 000 

no 

10,000,000 

480 

A379,824 

m 

7,873,645 

H.W 

/16S,900,000 

«,§» 

nao,941,562 

S.W 

48.800,000 

las 

27,000,000 

u«ro 

M 

ao 


8,600,000  I 

7,800,000 

8,585,420 


8180,100 

100,000 

316,000 

85,696 

25,000 

60,200 

148,900 

105,000 

65,000 

192,000 

U,  775, 000 

45,000 

168,880 

57,000 

128,006 

901,089 

75,260 

69,300 

72,000 

779,900 

243,800 

694,582 

96,000 

«,000 

206,200 

*152,200 

170,400 

2,000,000 

jl,  663, 085 

718,384 

860,000 

64,000 

125,000 

89,200 

96,850 

«180,000 

170,000 

118,819 


14 


7.2 

4.75 

5.2 

7,&3 
■i.'M, 
r-i  2 

t.2 
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13 


8351,096 
42,290 
71,812 
14,668 
21,158 
29,600 
25,823 
37,822 
46,006 
47,787 
1^  99*3, 690, 288 
.15,117 
47,806 
18,246 

2  41 

4 

3  2 


12 

6 

5.75 


4,& 
6.6 

T 

6 

2.  Si 
4.5 


7 
5.5 


214,609 
15,999 
35,027 
23,092 
128,840 
106,399 
110,919 
39,378 
<10,782 


«5, 000, 000 

11,800,000 
«1S,000,000 
/Aa0Hed  TBlnaHon. 

^Censua  a(  1877, 

A  Indiicl^  cont  of  aup«rv1ifon. 


49,172 

43,062 

742,941 

899,080 

207,966 

176,383 

17,610 

46,419 

80,748 

45,606 

•49,108 

65,796 

84,648 


Expenditures. 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capital 
of  daily  ave^ 
ag^e  attend- 
ance in  pub- 
lic schools. 
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16 


$3,785 

441 

10,841 

9,062 

8,141 

196 

2,074 

2,026 

6,196 

343,610 

3,000 

2,752 

259 

6,518 

15,499 


2,489 

1,860 

20,826 


12,323 
4,766 


7,495 

9,485 

5,004 

49,137 

76,126 

21,960 

16,842 

00 

2,000 

2,151 


5,608 
19,8fB 


ir 


8282,927 
22,027 
40,729 
9,475 
8,705 
14,338 
15,149 
22,267 
26,385 
29,206 
2,662,006 
10,800 
28,168 
9,742 
25,645 
129,783 
11,392 
18,691 
18,774 
;i84,332 
80,896 
50,845 
17,991 


27,826 

22,806 

21,130 

462,430 

276,316 

102,290 

89,207 

9,384 

19,544 

13,666 

16,881 

•18,990 

20,710 

35,022 

<  For  city 

i  In  1878. 
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18 


9347,204 
34,381 
70,939 
21,873 
15,647 
29,660 
22,472 
32,419 
39,607 
44,757 
3,600,283 
21,263 
45,462 
21,143 
40,668 
214,179 
15,243 
22,222 


128,839 
106,399 
79,299 
29,378 


45,817 

34,577 

687,168 

420,219 

183,777 

142,814 

14,960 

38,548 

21,162 

22,865 

•81,897 

48,660 

68,789 


19 


119  75 
14  25 

14  21 

13  47 

11  82 

15  11 

14  68 

14  42 
20  24 


1106 


13  97 

14  76 
8  47 

14  99 


1175 

14  69 

15  63 


12  00 
(12 

15  65 
20  14 

16  83 

17  61 
10  64 
15  09 
14  88 
10  65 


M 

3 

c 

I 


90 

83  63 
694 

3  16 
239 

2  57 
1  86 

4  47 

8  60 
489 


525 


885 
765 

178 
437 


330 
425 
405 


680 


87) 


•12  40 
12  16 
15  68 


860 
2  14 
888 
615 
4  17 
482 
858 
244 


•2  60 
856 
4  10 


Mud  county. 


153 
154 
155 
150 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 

168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
178 
174 
175 
176 

m 

178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
1*5 
186 
187 
188 
188 
190 
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Table  11.— Summary  of  scJiool 


Cities. 


I 


1 


Pupils. 


■2« 


Steubenville,  Ohio .. . 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Zanesville,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg 

Allegheny,  Pa* 

AUentown,  Pa* 

Altoontf,  Pa 

Bradford,  Pa 

Carbondale,  Pa. 

Chester,  Pa. 

Danville,  Pa* 

Easton,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa* 

HarrisbuTg,  Pa 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Meadvllle,  Pa* 

New  Castle,  Pa 

Norristown,  Pa« 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Beading,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa* 

Shamoldn,  Pa* 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

TitusviUe,  Pa 

Williamsport,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Lincoln,  B.  I* 

Newi>ort,  B.I 

Pawtucket,B.I* 

Providence,  B.I 

Warwick,  B.  I 

Woonsocket,  B.  I 

Charleston,  S.C* 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . 

KnozvilIe,Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn.. 


12,093 

7,879 

50,187 

18,113 

20,511 

78,682 

18,063 

19,710 

9,197 

7,7M 

14,997 

8,346 

11,924 

27,737 

90,762 

8,778 

8,860 

8,418 

13,063 

847,170 

166,389 

43,278 

45,850 

8,184 

10,147 

9,046 

18,934 

13,040 

13,765 

15,693 

19,090 

104,857 

12,164 

16,060 

49,984 

12,892 

9,693 

33,592 

43,350 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
4-20 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-18 
6-21 
6- 


5,1173 
a,  379 
17.579 
5,000 
5,914 


4,500 


d8,000 


8,819 


2,800 


3,748 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-15 
5-16 
5-15 
5-16 
5-15 
5-15 
6-16 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


13,697 

19,800 

8,800 

d3,400 


d4,850 
2,669 
2,963 
8,419 
8,298 

19,819 
2,463 
2,059 

12,727 
8,224 
8,044 
9,745 

14,512 


6 
5 
23 

IT 

4 

21 

8 

11 

4 

7 

0 

7 

9 

18 

28 

8 

4 

4 

6 

282 

55 

26 

80 

5 

4 

4 

25 

9 

12 

11 

18 

49 

19 

14 

6 

7 

5 

10 

18 


2,100 
1.456 

7.000 ; 


2.3fiO 
10,500 
3,200 
8,010 


1,470 
2,100 
1,794 


8,700 
5,641 


1,906 

1,700 

2,260 

102,185 


7,551 
8,000 


2,010 
1,632 
8,486 
2,466 


2,241 
2,710 


2,145 


1,541 
8,780 
5,950 


43 

EO 

130 

Tl 

56 

S02 

53 

51 

22 

24 

48 

28 

52 

100 

109 

30 

86 

81 

44 

2,118 

505 

153 

160 

24 

28 

34 

65 

50 

41 

56 

47 

301 

80 

87 

91 

83 

29 

62 

97 


2,390 
1,281 
7,677 
S,061 
2,972 

11,^0 
3,429 
8,054 
1,200 
1,821 
2,512 
1,638 
2,291 
4,244 
6,667 
1,500 
1,800 
1,660 
2,218 
102,186 

26,816 
6,911 

10,174 
1,653 
2,103 
1,479 
3,432 
2,419 
2,200 
2,437 
3,699 

14,194 
2,129 
2,832 
7,284 
2,334 
1,964 
4,867 
5,845 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880. 

a  Assessed  valuation. 

&Lil870. 

e  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
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ikriistiG  cf  cities,  <^c. —  Continued. 


PipikL 


H 


!ji   |i 

6&  ■      a 


^1 

1 


r^ 


11 


19 


<4B,409,44O 

03,129,000 

97,000,000 

0^,418,810 

15,000,000 

a4a,000,000 

9,500,000 

6,000,000 

02.100,000 

2,600,000 

06,884,409 

2,090,888 

a&9,201,624 

25,000,000 

15,085,153 

4,200,000 

8,425,975 

08,000,000 

06,633,880 

0518,660,129 

H12,00ol  096,721,883 

m       25,000,000 

1,SI0       80,000,000 

aoj     5,000,000 

^' —      8,000,000 


2,000  j 

soo 

il,»o| 

soo 

"I 

S50 

aoj 

i 

IBOOl 


400 


13 


<127,000 
40,000 
590,000 
200,000 
170,600 
927,855 
415,000 
101,620 
27,200 
27,200 
110,000 
75,000 
219,200 
293,200 


15 
17 
11 
4.5 
10 


inO  12,500,000 
M  8,000,000 
tn  08,685,083  I 
M.  80,000,000 
UOI  017,830,212 
\9m  |«al68,5<7,7a5 

010,104,900 

«a8,827,565 

oS0i,422»OOO 

04,200,000 

4,992,735 

J  012,060,080 

» i     18,790,000 


76,260 

136,000 

45,000 

164,700 

6,003,064 

1,900,000 

281,600 

300,000 

40,000 

61,000 

64,279 

142,290 

125.000 

69,000 

225,338 

176,000 

U,450,000 

29,100 

«124,650 

125,000 

80,750 

88,700 

189,060 

194,500 


14 


i 


I 


Iff 


8.5 

5.5 

6 

5 

5 

4.25 


4 
13 
10 
11 

4.5 

7 


12 

15 
5.5 
8.5 
1.4 
1.2 


1.5 

8 

6 

2.5 

2 

5 


945,807 
28,502 

236,108 
67,409 
81,615 

200,837 
02,637 
97,388 
40,113 
10,204 
81,482 
8,968 
57,509 
66,799 
94,974 
20,866 
26,816 
30,085 
41,509 


590,754 
77,287 

101,075 
13,229 
20,558 
55,965 
42,418 
24,960 
27,158 
43,460 
51,000 

222,285 
11,471 
36,971 
65,142 
17,186 
15,701 
38,548 
96,610 


Expenditures. 


16 


1621 
8,500 


7,226 

2,304 

58,602 


19,686 


8,029 
2,524 


11,600 

28,483 

89 

1,651 

11,746 
2,726 

71,818 
8,976 
9,454 
4,610 
3,220 
2,008 
2,155 
500 
253 
8,000 
1,075 


27,878 


2,798 
180 


830 


17 


819,548 
12,224 
65,585 
83,878 
39,564 
106,375 
el7,828 
17,378 


7,304 

«22,679 

6,826 


85,853 
51,014 

9,408 
15,161 

9,044 

20,667 

,063,638 

272,170 

60,768 

58,111 

7,236 

8,581 
14,666 
22,706 
17,353 
15,110 
82,105 
24,066 
171,718 
11,175 


a 

I 
I 


18 


827,430 
20,097 

152,344 
52,840 
81,871 


A50,902 
13,758 
12,716 
30,783 
56,775 


53,549 
50,444 
31,318 
11,811 
29,702 
9,444 
40,443 
68,425 
98,825 
18,881 
24,440 
26,446 
89,875 
1,503,052 
468,524 
100,453 
83,624 
13,204 
19,393 
54,926 
42,346 
28,176 
24,912 
43,445 
85,598 
268,464 
11,458 
36,971 
62,840 
20,796 
15,699 
41,559 
95,609 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  pub- 
lic schools. 


c  d 

«B  O 


u 


19 


811  86 


11  61 
15  92 
19  07 

12  85 
733 


I 

3 
I 

s 


627 


12  80 

13  33 
825 

11  90 


97 


383 
243 
1  64 
184 


18  36 
11  24 
(20  86) 

959 

960 

846 

8  11 


4  00 
4  32 


10^ 
10  27 


2165 


10  58 


10  88 
r72 
12  60 
18  89 


8  07 


8  09 


802 
2  83 


526 


1  95 


8  61 
1  76 


90 


13  16 


3  70  I 
331 

877 
1  58 


7  25         2  69 


191 
192 
198 
194 
196 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
2(>4 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 


224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
229 


po>y  of  J&atkirs,  cost  of  enpervision,  and  salaries  of  secretaries  and  other  oflQoers. 
■alaries  of  i«er«tarlcs  and  other  officers.  Digitized  by  ^ OOQ IC 
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Table  U.—Summary  of  school 


280 
281 


234 


236 
237 


240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
360 
2K1 


CitiM. 


I        I 


Houston,  Tex* 

San  Antonio,  Tex* „. 

Burlington,  yt  ^ 

16,513 
20,650 
11,865 

Rutland  Vt*.^ 

12,140 

Alexandria,  Va^ 

18,669 

Danville,  Va* 

7,626 

Lynchburg,  Va^ 

15,969 

Norfolk,  Va*  „ 

21,966^ 

Petersburg,  Va^ 

21,656 

Portsmouth,  Va 

11,890 

Richmond,  Va* 

68,600 
8,005 

Appleton.Wis* 

Fond  du  Lao,  Wis*. |      18,094 

Janeeville,  Wis. 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  .. 
OshkoshfWis. 


9,018 
14,605 
10,324 
115,587 
15,748 
Racine,  Wis i      16,081 


Watertown,  Wis 

Georgetown,  D.  C.  d... . 
Washington,  D.  C.  d... . 

Total 


7,888 
}  106, 688 


10,757,645 


8-14 
-14 
5-20 
5-20 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 

^17 


2,746 
8,022 


64,582 
2,126 
4,907 
6,695 
7,206 
8,210 

21,586 
2,897 
5,483 
8,884 
4,581 
8,517 

40,096 
6,180 
6,396 
8,468 

27,143 


3,749,370 


al4 
5 


8,916 


I 

s 

& 

c 

1 

I 


al,147 
1,100 


Pupils. 


•8« 

dg 

« 

o 


1,150 

600 

1,850  { 

1,320  j 

al,808  I 


5,840 
1.800 
2,800 
1,815 
2,200 
8,480 
16,206 
6,500 
8,000 
1,100 

14,896 


1,188,86780,155 


22 
83 
64 
19 
15 
81 
26 
28 
14 

129 
28 
46 
86 
44 
86 

818 
54 
46 
22 

378 


al57| 
200  i 


180  I 
160  i 

i«l 

191  I 

186 

202 

188 

178 

200 

176 

197 

180 

200 

196 

300 

196 

190 


al,756 
1,684 
1,425 
2,895 
1,204 
1,069 
1,872 
1,613 
2,063 
997 
5,821 
1,638 
2,821 
1,483 
3,628 
1,936 

15,249 
2,148 


1,064 
16,407 


1,788,106 


11 


10 


al,172 
964  I 


9U 
724 
1,171 
1,117 
1.518 
575 
4,778 
1,490 
1,515 


1,708 
1,782 
12,896 
1,970 
1,665 
878 

12,688 


1,184,625 


*  From  Report  of  the  Oommissioiier  of  Eduoation  for  1680i 
a  In  1879. 

I  of  1880. 
iTaloation. 
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«i*aofciHe»,  dfcc. Cotittnued. 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  diaily  aver- 
age attend-, 
anoeiu  public 
schools.  I 


fMl.561   K221.39D,  140     91,418,729  | {28,117,41$ 2, 736, 249 


d  Theae  ntmtintirtmrr  for  white  schools  only;  for  those  in  which  colored  schools  are  included,  see 
Tahielofappeodiz. 
«  f^y^mA^  proportion  paid  to  colored  schools. 


\ 
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Table  II. — Average  expenses  per  capita  of  daily  average  attendance  in  cUypvbUc  scJiooIs, 


CiUes. 


Vindnia  aty,  Nev 

Oakland,  Cal 

Newport,  B.  I 

San  FranolBoo,  Cal 

Oranire,  N.  J 

Chioopee,  Maas 

New  York,  N.  Y 

CinoinnaU,  Ohio 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Cambridge,  Biaas 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Medford,  Mass, 

Portland,  Oreg 

La  Fayette,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Lowell,  Mass 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Somerville,  Mass , 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Dee  Moines  (west  side),  Iowa..  ... 

St.  Louis;  Mo 

Council  Bluiri,  Iowa 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Zanesvllle,  Ohio j 

Springfield,  Moss 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Chilllcothe,  Ohio 

Holyoke,  Moss ' 

Utica,  N.  Y ' 

Plainfield,  N.  J 

Maiden,  Mass 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Meriden,  Conn 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

Kingston,  N.  Y 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Raoine,  Wis 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

Fitchburg,  Mam 

Savannah,  Ga 


$25  88 
24  58 
21  66 
2187 
20  78 
20  48 
20  24 
20  14 
20  11 
10  88 
19  87 
19  75 
19  64 
19  60 
19  07 
18  60 
17  63 
17  61 
17  50 
17  13 
16  85 
16  83 
16  82 
16  65 
16  69 
10  58 
16  87 
16  87 
16  36 
16  80 
16  27 
16  06 
15  98 
15  92 
15  77 
15  68 
15  65 
15  63 
15  63 
15  58 
15  30 
15  24 
15  15 
15  11 
15  11 
15  09 
15  00 
14  99 
14  93 
14  89 


IS 


18  98 
513 
526 
411 

6  49 
963 

•  4  89 

2  14 
500 
356 

7  19 
363 

4  17 
564 
877 
488 

3  94 

5  15 


371 
485 
338 
481 
653 
2  16 
620 
869 
250 

4  57 
368 
832 
469 

5  19 
881 
503 

4  10 
850 
406 
405 
304 
584 

5  52 
232 
407 
1  85 
482 


487 

487 

88 


Cities. 


Trenton,  N.J 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Worcester,  Mass.... 

Troy,N.Y 

Georgetown,  D.  C 
Washington,  D.  C... 


It 

B  3 


1^ 


£ 


$14  81 
14  76 
14  75 
14  69 


I" 


68 


Lockport,  N.  Y 14  68  i 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y *. I    14  63  j 

Binghamton,  N.  Y I    14  56  \ 

Wobum,  Mass '    14  50  j 

Chicago,  ni !    14  49  I 

Milwaukee,  Wis I    14  42  ] 

14  42  ; 
14  38  j 
14  33  < 
14  25  I 
14  21 
14  11  i 
14  01  I 
13  97 
13  94  I 
13  93  I 
13  89 
13  82 
13  72 


Newburgh,  N.  Y 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Cohoes,  N.  Y 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Madison,  Ind 

Taunton,  Mass. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Portland,  Me 

Biddeford,  Me |    13  57 

New  Brunswick,  N,  J |    13  51 

Homellsville,  N.  Y '    18  47 

Louisville,  Ky ;    13  43 

Norristown,  Pa 18  36 

Harrisburg,  Pa '    13  33 

Elizabeth,  N.  J i    18  32 

Lynchbuig,  Va :    13  80 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 18  26 

Clinton,  Mass .". 13  22 

Rock  Island,  lU ..}    13  18 

Ottawa,  111 laun 

Dover,  N.  H IS  16 

Lincoln,  Nebr. i  13  09 

Lawrence,  Mass 18  08 

Newark,  N.  J i  13  06 

Portsmouth,  Va 13  00 

Detroit,  Mich |  12  94 

Allegheny,  Pa J  12  85 


Auburn,  N.  Y„ 

Erie,  Pa. 

Stillwater,  Minn 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

New  Britain,  Conn.. 
Logansport,  Ind 
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12  80 
12  80 
12  79 
12  68 
12  60 
12  58 
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TiBLK  n. — Average  expenses  per  capita  ofdaUy  average  attendance^  Ac, —  Continned. 


•d 

, 

a 

o 

n 

3d 

St 

•5S 

1^ 

|& 

-•   • 

u 

0 

CE| 

b 

$12  55 

$4  28 

12  50 

3  61 

12  49 

398 

12  40 

260 

12  87 

127 

12  16 

356 

12  13 

893 

12  06 

360 

12  06 

362 

12  00 

680 

1196 

699 

11  94 

493 

11  90 

1  84 

U85 

3  16 

1182 

257 

11  75 

330! 

1175 

263 

11  66 

509 

11  61 

3  70 

1143 

1140 

308 

11  86 

277 

1186 

282 

1188 

176 

11  24 

482 

11  10 

286 

1106 

525 

10  96 

221 

10  88 

1  96 

10  86 

10  82 

877 

10  82 

368 

10  80 

878 

10  66 

802 

10  65 

244 

10  64 

245 

10  68 

10  68 

Citiea. 


Newport,  Ky , 

Peoria,  lU „... 

York,  Pa 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Port  Huron,  Mich..., 

Joliet,  111 

HouthBend,  Ind 

BeUevllle.  HI 

Paducab,  Ky 

Bangor,  Me 

Scranton,  Pa 

Auburn,  Me 

Beadin^r,  Pa 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Alexandria,  Va 

Macon,  Ga , 

Marlborough,  Mass . 
Leavenworth,  Kans 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Petersburg,  Va , 

Rome.  N.  Y 

Shamokin,  Pa 

Watertown,  Wis 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

Rockland,  Me 

Allentown,  Pa 

Altoona,  Pa 

Danville,  Va 

Carbondale,  Pa 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

Canton,  Ohio 

Key  West,  Fla 


1. 

gg 

p 

6 

1  • 

flS. 

1 

$10  40 

$187 

10  89 

366 

10  27 

288 

10  22 

260 

10  20 

10  04 

267 

999 

1  89 

990 

1  46 

989 

211 

965 

268 

960 

307 

960 

296 

959 

958 

306 

958 

2  10 

950 

1  00 

947 

327 

9  16 

88 

894 

661 

872 

868 

2  76 

8  47 

1  78 

8  46 

840 

160 

826 

1  64 

824 

1  80 

8  11 

809 

806 

1  66 

7  83 

726 

269 

7  14 

114 

627 

97 

(a$27 

16) 

(20 

86) 

a5 

77) 

(12 

87) 

ao 

49) 

a  Based  on  average  number  belonging. 


'ibie  n  {ffesents  the  statistics  of  251  cities,  as  against  244  in  1880.  Their  school  pop- 
is  above  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  population  of  the  coontry,  enrolment 
^mm  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrolment,  and  average  daily  attendance,  exclusive  of  pri- 
^mwdaoel^  26  per  cent,  of  that  reported  for  the  entire  countiy.  The  relative  Impor- 
^■fli  of  the  school  interests  of  these  cities  is  more  pLoinlj  Indicated  by  the  financial 
Their  annual  school  income  is  about  33  per  cent,  of  that  reported  for  the 
,  the  expenditure  32  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure,  and  the  value  of 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation.  ,      „  _  ^^ ,  ^ 
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The  school  system  is  well  organized  in  the  majority  of  the  cities  and  upon  essentially 
the  same  plan.  The  general  management  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of  education;  the  prac- 
tical administration  is  intmsted  to  a  superintendent,  who  is  a  salaried  officer.  Since  tlie 
creation  of  this  office  and  its  general  adoption  the  schools  of  the  different  cities  have 
been  brought  into  remarkable  agreement  as  respects  gradation,  courses  of  study,  and 
standards  and  methods  of  examination;  instruction  has  greatly  improved  ;  and  school 
funds  have  been  used  with  more  economy  and  better  returns  for  the  outlay.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  matters  now  demanding  attention :  (1 )  The  increase  of  school  accom- 
*  modation;  (2)  the  control  of  truants  and  absentees;  (3)  adaptation  of  studies  and 
methods;  (4)  the  conditions  affecting  the  health  of  pupils,  viz,  the  oonstructioh  and 
.sanitary  arrangement  of  school  buildings,  physical  training,  and  amount  and  continuity  ol 
intellectual  effort. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATION. 

A  carefhl  study  of  Table  II,  appendix,  will  show  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cities, 
especially  in  the  Northern  States,  school  accommodation  is  kept  well  up  to  the  demauid. 
Deficiency  in  this  respect  in  southern  cities  arises  iirom  lack  of  lundH  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  establishment  of  public  schools  is  so  recent.  Where  such  deficiency  exist.« 
in  the  northern  cities  it  is  due  to  the  n^id  increase  of  population  and  is  complicated 
with  the  problems  of  immigration,  pauperism,  and  the  labor  of  children. 

Hon.  Stephen  A.  Walker,  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  New  York  City,  reports 
9,189  children  turned  away  during  the  year  from  lack  of  accommodation.  No  definite 
statements  of  this  kind  have  been  received  from  other  cities,  but  New  York  is  not  alone 
in  the  experience.  Chicago  has  established  ^'double  divisions''  to  meet  the  preesure. 
and  reports  6,668  half  time  pupils  for  the  current  year.  Other  cities  have  adopted  the 
same  expedient.  The  following  statistics  show  the  status  of  four  of  the  largest  cities  ol 
the  United  States  with  reference  to  elementary  school  provision: 


OHi60. 


I  S   I 


New  York. 
Brooklsm.. 

Chioago 

Boston 


I 

I 


I 


1 

9o 


fr-21 

1,206,209 

5-21 

566,668 

6-21 

508,185 

5-15 

882,889 

898.000  I  160,484 

181,068  I  '61,906 

187,085  I  60,808 

61,056j  56,177 


4O,O0( 

5O,O0( 

25, 0« 

6,02: 


It  will  be  seen  that  Boston  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  in  which  the  number  of  sitting 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  school  population.  The  ectkooii  age  in  this  city  includes  only 
the  ordinary  period  of  school  attendance,  viz,  5-15  years;  2,294  pupils  above  15  years  ol 
age  are  reported  in  attendance  and  42  below  5  years  of  age,  or  a  total  of  2,336,  wlucl] 
would  make  veiy  little  difference  in  the  estimates.  The  ratio  of  school  population  in 
Boston  to  total  population  is  168  to  1,000.  Estimated  by  this  ratio  the  school  populatioti 
of  the  other  cities  %nder  consideration  would  be  as  follows:  New  York,  202,643;  Brook- 
lyn, 95,199;  and  Chicago,  84,535.  By  comparing  these  figures  with  the  respective  numbei 
of  sittings  it  appears  that  for  the  accommodation  of  the  estimated  number  of  children  Ne^ 
York  wouldrequiie52,159 additional  sittings;  Brooklyn,33,291;Chicago,34,232;  whereas 
the  sittings  in  Boston  are  only  4,879  less  than  the  school  population.  Again,  Boston  le 
theonly  oneof  thefour  cities  in  which  the  enrolment  is  less  than  the  accommodation,  while 
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at  the  tame  time  the  attendance  upon  private  schools  is>  very  small.  In  other  words,  the 
pnUem  of  acfaool  aooommodatiQn  appears  to  have  been  solved  by  the  public  schools  of  that 
dty.  Theadiool  eommittee  report  40  per  cent,  of  school  childen  in  the  primary  schools,  a 
Btmber  aboat  equal  to  the  total  of  children  from  5  to  ^  years  of  age  inclusive,  which  is  the 
oriinsyperiod  of  primary  school  attendance.  They  report  54  per  cent  ingrammar  and 
h^  sehoolH.  It  mnat  be  remembered  that  these  gratifying  results  have  been  accom- 
plislwd  in  a  city  affected  by  emigration  and  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  early  em- 
ploynent  of  children,  but  they  have  not  been  accomplished  without  the  liberal  use  of 
fimds.  From  the  report  of  the  committee  previously  mentioned  it  appears  that  the  aver- 
mt  expend!  tore  upon  a  primary  scholar  in  Boston  is  $18.45;  upon  a  grammar  scholar, 
I2R.20;  and  upon  a  pupil  of  the  high  and  normal  schools,  $87.42. 

The  matter  of  school  accommodation  will  not  be  satis&ctorily  adjusted  until,  in  addi- 
tioo  to  overcoming  the  existing  deficiency,  measures  are  devised  for  anticipating  the 
powth  of  population. 

Upon  this  pcnnt  the  record  of  the  school  board  for  London  is  ftQl  of  suggestion.  In 
the  otganization  of  the  London  board  the  work  under  consideration  is  assigned  to  the  sta- 
tirtieal  committee,  which  is  directed  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
A  given  area,  the  nmnber  of  school  places  already  provided,  and — after  making  the  neces- 
ary  deductions  for  illness  and  other  causes — to  recommend  to  the  board  the  new  schools 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  £3r  the  balance.  In  reviewins  the  work  of  this 
committee  for  the  year  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton  said : 

IfffA^Mng  at  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  in  some  of  these  parishes,  which  is  as 
ixrtain  to  continue  as  the  sun  is  to  rise  in  the  morning,  the  question  arises  whether  we 
se  always  justified  in  waiting  till  the  children  are  on  the  ground  before  providing  for 
them,  and  whether  we  should  not  look  a  littie  more  forward  than  we  have  been  in  the 
hafatt  of  doing  in  the  purchase  of  sites  and  building  of  schools.  Not  only  will  it  be  an 
fcooomical  measure  to  anticipate  by  a  year  or  two  the  arrival  of  the  population,  because 
xht  sites  may  be  so  much  more  cheaply  purchased,  but  when  we  remember  that  an  in- 
aerral  of  two  years  elapses  from  the  first  reoommendation  of  a  school  by  the  statistical 
eoaunittee  to  its  opening,  and  that  the  numbers  are  in  the  meanwhile  in  many  districts 
^aumalng  annually  with  rapid  strides,  it  is  dear  that  large  numbers  of  children  will  be 
ieft  for  a  time  without  schooling,  unless  we  have  regard,  not  to  the  present  population, 
bat  to  that  which  we  may  predict  with  certainty  tnil  be  the  population  two  years  hence. 
Probably  it  may  be  well  to  tabulate  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  each  registration  dis- 
liefc,  aobd  hare  them  before  us  in  considering  the  accommodation  needed.  I  commend 
this  mattw  to  the  statistical  committee. 

SCHOOL  ATTEKDAKCE. 

The  legal  school  age  in  cities  is  determined  by  State  laws ;  the  great  diversity  in  this 
renpeet,  there  being  no  leas  than  16  difierent  ages,  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  com- 
pamtive  status  of  the  cities  as  indicated  by  the  reported  enrolment  in  the  schools.  The 
limit  of  the  school  ages  is  4  years,  the  highest  21,  and  the  average  duration  of  the 
12.7  years.  In  the  majority  of  civilized  countries  the  period  extends  from  6  to 
13  «r  14  years,  16  years  of  age  being  the  extreme  limit  outside  of  the  United  States. 
A.  Isige  enrolment  above  and  below  these  limits  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  all  estimates 
«f  B0n-attendance  founded  upon  the  difference  between  the  population  of  legal  school 
i§e  as  established  in  the  several  States  and  enrolment  or  average  attendance  must 
ly  be  mkleading.  By  agreement  with  the  superintendents  the  inquiries  sent 
this  Office  have  been  shaped  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  possible  the 
f  at  school  attendance  for  the  ages  from  6  to  16.  Only  47  cities  are  able  to  supply 
data.  The  number  is  too  small  to  justify  generalizations,  but  the  general 
of  the  infinrmation  is  significant.  It  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following 
comprising  the  returns  (h>m  eight  cities: 
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OiOeft. 


is  Mi 


ill* 

III 


Portland,  Me 

Lewiston,  Me 

Woroester,  M«m 

Albany,  N.T ., 

Waaliington,  D.  O.. 

Biohmond,  Va. 

Chicago,  lU. 

.  Ann  Arbor,  Mloh... 


68 
46 
100 
89 
60 
«7 
46 
71 


129 
90 

145 
93 
86 
M 
97 

120 


Hon.  John  B.  P«aaleo,  saperintendent  of  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  for  that  city: 
Estimated  number  of  school  youth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14 51, 583 

Actual  number  between  those  ages  attending  public  schools 31, 014 

Estimated  number  between  those  ages  attending  ohurch  and  private  schools 13,  496 

Estimated  number  between  those  ages  attending  charitable  and  reformatory 

institutions -  500 

Total  school  attendance  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years...! 45i  010 

This  leaves  6,573  as  the  number  of  non^ttendants  between  those  ages. 

In  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  an  examination  has  been  made  which  shows  the  ratio  of 
absentees  to  enrolment  to  be  as  follows:  From  8  to  13  years  (that  is,  the  years  to  wliich 
the  compulsory  law  api>lies),  9  per  cent,  of  the  enrolments  between  those  years;  from  14 
to  16  years,  26  per  cent ;  from  17  to  18  years,  25  per  cent ;  fiom  19  to  20  years,  26  per 
cent    Similar  results  would  doubtless  be  obtained  in  other  cities. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  faix  estimate  of  the  number  of  non-attendants  and  irre^i^alar 
attendants  upon  schools  who  are  likely  to  sink  into  illitenK^,  we  should  have  (1),  as  a 
common  baifis  of  calculation,  the  period  to  which  compulsory  school  laws  are  applied, 
where  such  are  enacted;  (2)  the  school  census  for  each  of  those  years;  and  (3)  the  num- 
ber of  non-attendants  and  habitual  absentees  for  each  of  those  years. 

In  foreign  countries  school  statistics  are  frequently  carried  into  these  details,  and  it  is 
«vident  that  in  large  dties  where  illiteracy  threatens  to  become  a  startling  evil  such  exam- 
ination is  necessary  ts  a  means  of  determining  what  the  schools  are  doing  and  wliat 
remains  for  them  to  do. 

In  accordance  with  its  usual  practice,  the  Office  stands  prepared  to  issue  the  necessary 
blank  inquiries  and  work  up  the  returns  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  cities  give 
assurance  of  cooperation  in  the  work. 

The  following  table,  drawn  from  statistics  for  1880,  frimished  by  the  Census  Office,  is 
important  in  this  connection.  The  counties  selected,  it  will  be  observed,  comprise  the 
chief  cities  of  their  respective  States,  and  their  population  is  almost  entirely  city  popula- 
tion: 
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Selected  slatutics  ofittUeraetf^  1880. 


CXI 


(UifDnik... 

Colorado 

Oonectkot. 


Ooanty. 


TbiMim 

Xarrknd.. 

iMMfaw 


XewJtwey- 

Xe»Yorit 

Do._. 

OWo. .._ 

Kkode  Island... 
S««h  Ckrolina.. 

TcsMMee, 


SanFranciaoo 

Ai»paboe 

New  Haven.... 

NewOMtle 

FnltCMi 

Cook 

Mukm... : 

Jefferson 

OrieMM. I 

BaltlmoTe  City.. 

Snflblk 

Wayne I 

Hennepin j 

SkLonisOity.... 


Kins*-- 

New  York 

Hamilton 

Philadelphia.. 
Proridence  „.. 

Charleston 

Davidson 

Henrioo 

MUwaokee...... 


7,240 
447 

4.440 

7,131 

9,978 
13,008 

4,068 
14,307 
28,160 
22,900 
16,106 

6,163 

1,216 
13,836 

5,425 
16,490 
50,203 

8,202 
25,812 
18,288 
34,485 
14,013 
16,155 

8,170 
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8,640 
508 

6,407 

8,220 
11,817 
16,888 

»,« 
16,506 
30,426 
28,488 
20,187 

7.648 

1,620 
16,954 

7,308 
22,012 
63,062 

9,831 
86,575 
19,142 
»7,014 
17,772 
17,888 

8,060 


White. 


I 


5.«4 
885 

.5,880 
8,071* 
2,048 

16,004 
8,006 
5,484 
6,805 
8,006 

10,251 
7,158 
1,538 
9,264 
6,360 

20,610 

59,581 
7,091 

30,502 

18,290 
1,588 
8,38P7 
1,864 
3,022 


687 
1,415 
1»«81 
1,140 
1,742 
2,670 
2,200 
4,185 

706 
1,480 

280 
2,250 
1,117 
8,100 
5,098 
1,786 
8,602 
2,790 
1,812 
8,000 
1,286 

240 


5,106 

240 

5,948 

1,606 

67 

14,040 

1,886 

2,805 

4,606 

4,718 

18,545 

5,678 

1,240 

7,005 

5,252 

17,420 

58,588 

5,305 

22,090 

15,460 

226 

897 

120 

3,678 
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40 

00 

00 

12 

15 

27 

U8 

80 

106 

186 

178 

864 

200 

171 

880 

821 

275 

506 

67 

82 

110 

298 

101 

448 

417 

887 

764 

208 

108 

461 

61 

00 

151 

216 

184 

400 

88 

30 

68 

802 

244 

546 

172 

147 

810 

066 

090 

1,158 

.801 

1,187 

2,488 

107 

75 

182 

726 

541 

1,267 

820 

604 

1,523 

166 

181 

200 

821 

262 

578 

122 

78 

200 

88 

47 

86 
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County. 


<:U*rBia 

San  Pranoisoo... 

C*ttdD 

Arapahoe 

^•••i«ttnrt...„.. 

New  Haven 

lMw»e 

New  CasUe. 

<-«»k..„. 

Pnlton 

Ctaoii _.„. 

Cook  

b^aas. „.... 

Marion 

*«^ 

JefTeiBon 

I-*i«a 

Orleans 

fc-ykad _ 

Baltimore  City.. 

^'"■KhaKtts.... 

Soflblk ^ 

***» 

Wayne „ 

White. 

Colored. 

15  to  20. 

2 

1  and  over. 

|i| 

6 

o 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

|ll 

57 

71 

126 

1,062 

8,265 

5.227 

3,186 

6 

10 

16 

142 

150 

202 

227 

126 

110 

286 

2,180 

8,812 

6,451 

577 

119 

110 

238 

1,072 

1,807 

2,460 

5,158 

137 

155 

202 

471 

005 

1,876 

0,760 

484 

522 

066 

6,048 

8,404 

14,542 

789 

100 

85 

104 

1,210 

1,575 

2,785 

2,164 

290 

228 

487 

1,787 

2,717 

4,004 

11,074 

228 

274 

502 

2,220 

8,870 

5,500 

S8,9n 

828 

820 

657 

8,064 

4,781 

7,705 

10,580 

{        143 

836 

470 

5,806 

12,728 

18,621 

066 

280 

281 

541 

2,781 

8,486 
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Ck>unty. 


White. 


Colored. 


16  to  20. 


21  and  over. 


;  •ill 


Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

New  Jersey ' 

New  York I 

Do I 

Ohio i 

Pennsylvania.....' 
Rhode  Islands... I 
South  Carolina.... 

Tennessee ' 

Vir^nio. 

Wisconsin 


Hennepin 82  | 

St.Ix>ul8Clty....  293 

Essex '  188 

Kings I  868 

New  York I  1,490 

Hamilton '  175 

Philadelphia 944 

Providence 1,017 

Charleston i  181 

Davidflon I  242 

Henrico '  78 

Milwaukee |  106 


E 

1 

1 

St. 

in 

69 

147 

619 

704 

1,328 

82 

411 

704 

8,288. 

4,776 

8,014 

7,  GOO 

170 

858 

1,998 

8,699 

5.6»7 

1«9 

699 

1,062 

6,084 

12,806 

18,390 

1,402 

2,248 

3,678 

19,404 

84,  OU 

53,415 

3,501 

284 

409 

2,821 

4,179 

6,900 

2,740 

1,128 

2,072 

9,216  ' 

18,087 

27,253 

5,983 

1,080 

2,077 

6,474 

9,185 

14,669 

883 

89 

220 

481 

588 

1,019 

36,376 

144 

386 

1,148 

1,260 

2,398 

14,415 

52 

128 

495, 

541 

1,096 

16,524 

187 

243 

1.525  ! 

2,069 

3,594 

38 
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California j 

Colorado ..' 

Connecticut ' 

Delaware.. 

Oeorgria I 

lUinois I 

Indiana I 

Kentucky i 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetta. ... 

Bfichigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey- , 

New  York , 

Do. ! 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. . . .  i 
Rhode  Island..... 
South  Carolina... 

Tennessee. 

Vii^inia. 

Wisconsin- 


,  a 

San  Francisco...!  51 

Arapahoe |  4 

New  Haven......'  9 

NewCasUe I  801 

Fulton 1  540 

Cook '  5 

Marion ..<  48 

Jefferson .- 384 

Orleans  - 603 

Baltimore  City..! 

Suffolk ' 

Wayne 

Hennepin 

St.  Louis  City  ...| 

Essex 

Kings 

New  York \  27 

Hamilton- 20 

Philadelphia...-!  109 

Providence . ...-  17 

Charleston -'2,318 

Davidson 861 

Henrico 708 

Milwaukee 


101; 


848 
1 
5 
3 
165 
20 
26 


286 

495 

6 

56 

828 

756 

515 

1 

5 

167 
23 
27  ; 
88 
84 

110 

15 

2,266 

748 

609 
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21  and  over. 

, 

i 

1 

ii 

1    ■ 

1 

152 

419 

237 

666 

1,310  < 

1,068 

2,378 

*    5 

27 

12 

89 

114 

69  , 

183 

9 

11 

12 

23 

293 

292  ' 

54S 

587 

815 

310  ^ 

625 

1,990  • 

2,016  i 

3,946 

1,085 

512 

694 

1,206 

3,081 

4,497 

7,528 

11 

34 

27 

61 

340 

377  , 

717 

99 

54 

72  1 

126 

911 ; 

1,028 

1,989 

707 

694 

646 ; 

1,240 

3,854  ! 

5,278  i 

9,127 

1,448 

738 

1,288 

2,026 

8.105  1 

11,992 

20,097 

858 

571 

1,461  - 

2,032 

^238  {  10,402  . 

16,640 

2 

13 

9 

22 

372  t 

540  ! 

912 

10 

13 

15 

28 

204 

248! 

452 

8 

1 

6 

7 

M 

38  > 

72 

332 

243 

324 

567 

3,139 

3,692  , 

6,791 

43 

15 

42 

57 

320 

619  , 

839 

53 

49 

55 

104 

460 

776 

1,245 

65 

103 

98 

201 

1,259 

1,976 

3,235 

54 

77 

116 

103 

1,142 

1,851 

2,493 

219 

109 

287  , 

896 

1,968 

3,400 

S,368 

32 

18 

20 

38 

342  ; 

4n 

813 

K584 

1,962 

2,610 

4,578 

12,294, 

14,920  , 

27,214 

1,600 

888 

896 

1,783 

4.963 

6,000 

11,023 

1,317 

787 

069 

1,796 

5,518 

7,983  t 

13,451 

.oogfc    "" 
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ILLITERACY   IN   CITIES.  CXIH 

From  these  figures  it  appears — 

<  A '  With  referenoe  to  the  race  and  nativity  of  illiterates : 

<  I  >  That  the  colored  illiterates  exceed  the  total  white  illiterates  in  all  the  counties 
sleeted  from  the  former  slave  States,  save  St.  Lonis  City,  Mo.,  and  in  no  others. 

>  2  That  the  colored  (inclnding  Chinese  and  Indian)  illiterates  exceed  the  native  bom 
whit«  illiterates  in  six  counties,  viz: 

BUai€.  CowiSy,  City, 

California.  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco. 

Colorado.  Arapahoe.  Denver. 

Indiana.  Marion.  Indianapolis. 

Massachusetts.  Su£folk.  Boston. 

MisBonrL  St.  Louis  City.  St.  Louis. 

Ohio.  Hamilton.  Cincinnati. 

(31  That  the  native  bom  white  illiterates  exceed  the  foreign  in  five  counties  only,  viz: 
Sole.  CourUy.  City. 

Georgia.  Fulton.  Atlanta. 

Indiana.  Marion.  Indianapolis. 

South  Carolina.  Charleston.  Charleston. 

Tennessee.  Davidson.  Nashville. 

YiTginia.  Henrico.  Richmond. 

(4)  That  the  foreign  bom  illiterates  are  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  native  white 
iHitetates  in  the  following,  viz: 

auUe.  County.  City. 

Delaware.  New  CasUe.  Wilmington. 

Kentucky.  Jefierson.  Louisville. 

Maryland.  Baltimore  City.  Baltimore. 

(5  i  That  in  the  remaining  sixteen  counties  the  foreign  bom  illiterates  exceed  the  native 
white  illiterates  in  various  ratios,  the  lowest  being  2  to  1,  and  the  highest  26  to  1. 

(B)  With  reference  to  sex : 

At  21  years  and  over  the  female  illiterates  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  males;  from  10 
to  14  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  male  illiterates;  frt>m  15  to  20  an  excess  of  female  illit- 
oates. 

(C)  With  reference  to  age : 

The  number  of  illiterates  between  15  and  20  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  be- 
tween 10  and  14,  but  the  number  of  illiterates  under  20  years  of  age  forms  a  very  small 
prt^ortion  of  the  total  number  of  illiterates  reported. 

Femu  tiiii  ajialysis  it  is  evident  that  the  mn^a^  of  illiterates  with  which  the  cities  have 
l»d«>lcfid  are  chJefiy  Ibreign  bom  or  colorcii,  mid  of  adult  years.  It  would  also  be  in- 
fafd  tlttl  tbe  existing  school  prorisioD  m  Dot  eqnal  to  the  requirements — 

(1)  Eecaose  of  th@  presenci;  of  ilHt«rat«s  from  10  to  14  years  of  age.  (2)  Because  of  a 
4^|l  ineteaee  in  the  number  of  illit<;mt^  betwoen  15  and  20  years  of  age  over  the  same 
kma  10  to  14.  A  study  of  the  statistics  of  jyopuUtion  may  possibly  show  that  this  last 
«a4ti»iifi  in  due  to  itnoiigmtlon. 

Wmmm  tlbe  elatigitics  of  illiteracy  alone  it  would  appear  that  boys  who  are  neglected  in 
te  WlMfT  yems  of  the  school  period  are  mor<^  likely  than  girls  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
E  of  these  tigiirea  with  those  of  population  may  show  that  this  is  also  an  un- 
!  ooTidusion,  as  the  relative  proportittn  of  the  sexes  in  the  large  cities  is  con- 
ttflMUgr  dianged  by  cmigtatton  westward. 

Tlv  ftvcfsgD  dtuly  atiendauce,  a^  report-ed  in  Table  II,  &l]a  far  below  the  enrolment. 
^m^m^mn  cAunot  pmperl  j  be  made  between  iheae  columns,  as  they  are  not  estimated 
^fu&  ibf  fame  basis.  The  eiirohneni  rcpn^sents  not  the  daily  average  membership, 
te  aU  tliA  at^holara  nhom  oauit^  appear  upon  the  registers  for  a  certain  period,  which 
mf  ht  fealf  a  t^j^  a  ifrtjck^  a  moEth^  iSsc,     The  fact  that  the  average  daily  attendance 
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is  mach  less  than  the  number  of  sittings  provided  is  of  more  conseqaenoe.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  decide  whether  it  is  more  important  that  school  provision  should  be  made  for 
all  children  or  that  all  the  provision  made  should  be  utilized.  With  due  allowance  for 
unavoidable  absence,  it  is  evident  that  truancy  and  irregular  attendance  are  sufficient  to 
call  for  repressive  measures.  Compulsory  school  laws  suggest  themselves  as  the  natural 
remedy,  but  so  far  these  have  proved  a  dead  letter  among  us,  excepting  in  those  places 
in  which  truant  officers  have  been  employed  and  means  taken  to  create  and  maintain  an 
intelligent  public  sentiment  upon  the  subject  In  the  larger  cities  the  necessity  of  com- 
pulsory laws  can  hardly  be  questioned,  but  they  will  prove  useless  in  the  absence  of 
officers  specially  intrusted  with  their  execution.  Meanwhile,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  everything  which  renders  the  schools  attractive  and  brings  them  into  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life  tends  to  overcome  the  evils  of  irregular  at- 
tendance. 

PEIMAEY  SCHOOLS. 

The  improvement  of  the  primary  grades,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years, 
continues.  Little  can  be  done  until  they  are  relieved  of  overcrowding,  and  a  number  of 
cities  have  not  x>a88ed  beyond  this  stage  of  the  upward  movement  The  highest  daily 
average  attendance  to  a  teacher  reported  is  60;  the  lowest,  32.  No  dty  has  reached  the 
limit  of  30  pupils,  which  is  the  number  generally  assumed  as  the  largest  compatible  with 
the  individual  attention  required  by  the  ideal  of  primary  training. 

Among  the  improved  methods  of  instruction  generally  adopted  are  the  word  method 
and  the  phonic  system  in  reading  and  the  Grube  system  or  some  modification  of  the 
aame  in  computation. 

Oral  lessons  are  becoming  a  prominent  feature  of  primary  programmes.  These  are  so 
arranged  as  to  present,  in  admirable  sequence  and  by  means  of  appropriate  illustrations, 
ideas  of  form,  proportion,  color,  and  the  most  familiar  objects  in  nature,  and  when  rightly 
used  excite  the  young  mind  to  natural  and  pleasing  activity.  While  admitting  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made,  it  must  still  be  allowed  that  theory  enters  too  largely  into  the 
method  of  primary  teachers.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  untrained  teach- 
ers sometimes  achieve  remarkable  success  in  instructing  children.  It  will  generally  be 
found  that  such  persons  nave  quick  perceptions,  ready  command  of  resources,  and  unusual 
ingenuity.  These  qualities  characterize  so  large  a  proportion  of  American  girls  that  any 
very  general  failure  on  the  part  of  our  primary  teachers  would  seem  to  indicate  a  false 
system  of  training  or  a  vain  endeavor  to  meet  unreasonable  demands.  We  are  far  behind 
German-speaking  nations  in  specializing  normal  training  according  to  the  requirements 
of  difierent  grades,  but  the  idea  is  gaining  recognition  among  us,  and  already  several  city 
normals  have  made  a  specialty  of  training  primary  teachers,  with  excellent  results. 

If  salary  were  the  sole  index  of  the  value  attaching  to  service,  primary  instruction 
would  seem  to  be  held  in  less  esteem  among  us  than  that  of  higher  grades.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  compensation  is  not  determined  solely  by  the  importance  of  a  work, 
and  it  is  certainly  no  disparagement  of  primary  instruction  to  acknowledge  that  nature 
has  made  more  liberal  provision  for  its  requirements  than  for  those  of  higher  grades,  with 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  lessening  its  cost.  A  comparison  of  the  present  rates  with 
those  which  obtained  several  years  ago  will  show  a  gradual  increase  in  primary  salaries. 

HIGHER  GRADES. 

The  schools  intermediate  between  the  primary  and  high  derive  peculiar  importance 
from  the  fact  that  they  complete  the  school  training  of  a  large  m^ority  of  the  scholars 
who  enter  them.  Experience  has  shown  that  an  extended  curriculum  caimot  be  mas- 
tered in  the  years  covered  by  this  grade,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  careful 
choice  of  the  studies  most  valuable  for  elementary  discipline  and  most  necessary  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  society.  With  respect  to  these  studies  there  is  substantial  agree- 
ment throughout  the  cities.     The  schools  of  intermediate  grade  have  sufiered  much  in 
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ftepst  from  defective  methods,  memorizing  and  rote  recitation  having  here  been  ear- 
ned to  the  extreme.  A  reform  has  commenced  in  this  respect,  with  results  which  prom- 
m  vdl  for  fntare  progress.  Under  this  better  management  the  theory  of  grammar  has 
beea  aodgzied  to  a  later  period  of  the  student's  career  and  its  plxice  supplied  by  exercises 
ii  omposition,  spoken  language,  and  the  writings  of  standard  atithors.  The  experiment 
hiBcontiDaed  long  enough  to  show  that  the  correct  use  of  the  mother  tongue  is  more 
mdOj  acquired  by  these  exercises  than  by  drill  in  etymology  and  syntax.  Less  time 
a  given  to  arithmetic  than  formerly,  and  it  is  believed  that  further  reduction  may  be 
Bide  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  important  processes.  Simple  book-keeping  and  the 
artioary  fonns  of  business  correspondence  are  recommended  for  the  advanced  classes  of 
tbe  gnde  Penmanship  is  better  taught  than  formerly,  special  teachers  being  frequently 
eopk^ed  for  the  branch.  Drawing  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent,  and  with  excel- 
kfit  results  where  competent  teachers  have  been  employed.  The  endeavor  to  make 
ckooitary  science  a  feature  of  these  grades  has  revealed  the  same  difficulty  in  this 
eBoiitiT  that  eminent  Elnglish  scientists  have  pointed  out  in  their  own,  namely,  the 
not  of  teachers  prepared  to  give  the  instruction.  The  lifeless  routine  of  memorized 
adtitioDs  is  worse  than  useless  in  science.  It  paralyzes  the  faculties  by  which  the  &cts 
of  adeoee  are  apprehended,  and  renders  true  progress  impossible.  This  is  a  matter 
d^mding  attention  in  normal  schools.  In  a  few  cities  special  means  have  been  pro- 
▼^fed  for  meeting  the  emergency.  With  reference  to  such  an  endeavor  in  Boston  the 
Bnnl  report  of  the  supervisors  contains  the  following  statement: 

The  admirable  courses  of  lectures  by  the  professors  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  upon 
di&rent  branches  of  natural  science  designed  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  teachers  have 
Fndaeed  their  effect  upon  the  schools. 

City  high  schools  are  treated  in  connection  with  Table  YI,  as  they  are  properly  classed 
vith  seooodary  schools.  The  statistics  of  expenditure,  enrolment,  &c.,  for  this  grade 
tt,  however,  tabulated  in  Table  II. 

From  the  statistics  of  daily  average  attendance  it  appears  that  the  limits  are  ns  fol- 
kms: 


Namber  of  scholars  to  1  teacher  in  — 

Lowest 
limit. 

HigheKt 
limit. 

Vl^WTwtiQt*!!! „ 

36 
24 
17 

GO 

^^Mr  kImioK^.,     ,,.  ,..  .„„-.*....*,«„..„, 

mw^m^^.. .._... 

55 
59 

EVENING  AKIS  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

I    ^*9iQg  achoobd  are  reported  in  3ri  cities,  and,  where  they  are  maintained,  appear  to 

I  b^QBi  a  firmer  basis  and  more  efficicDtly  managed  than  a  few  years  ago.     Evening 

tjfcefeoli  are  relatively  more  sacie^^fnl  than  those  of  low  grade.     This  would  nat- 

^y  bt  expe^ad.     They  meet  the  wauti?  of  a  class  of  pupils  who  understand  their  own 

■^■Itiei  and  to  ^bom^  m  a  rtsnlt  of  previous  training,  mental  effort  is  easier  and 

I  VI  dd^htfxil  than  to  the  impils  of  lowt^r  grade.     Evening  drawing  schools  are  greatly 

I  ^|WB«id  wherever  they  exist.     Bostou  and  New  York  maintain  a  number  of  special 

^  ^ooti  ttlxpted  to  pQ^cular  €l hisses  of  children  and  in  other  cities  similar  provision 

<^^«Qiied.    The  school  committee  of  B^ingor,  Me.,  urges  the  establishment  of  anun- 

^idiobt  lor  the  benefit  of  working  fcioys  who  are  employed  io  shops  and  mills  part  of 

f  «f  And  we  eonsequemtly  mmhl  e  to  keep  up  with  specified  grades.    The  school  board 

|J^teUjiif  Jf,  Y,,  has  been  flskcd  to  establish  industrial  schools  for  the  benefit  of  poor 

t  m  prubtic  schoola.    In  a  number  of  cities  arrangements  are  made  by  which 

^  dikdlHi  Im  orpbsui  aeyluma  Mtend  public  schools  and  the  schools  of  reformatory 

r  ehUdfen  are  brought  into  the  system  of  public  schools.    Ev^;^^^  a 
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disposition  is  manifest  to  adjnst  the  public  schools  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  youth  ;  the  single  exception  to  this  tendency  is  the  neglect  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age.  Here  we  are  met  with  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  interesting  prob- 
lems of  modem  life  and  one  in  reference  to  which  we  have  much  to  learn  from  European 
nations. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

By  reference  to  Table  II,  appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  report  of  school  finances 
from  most  of  the  cities  is  so  full  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  free  schools  and  the  expendi- 
ture for  each  particular  branch  of  the  8er\ice  may  be  estimated.  The  expense  per  capita 
of  average  attendance  does  not  vary  so  much  as  might  be  expected  firom  the  diversity  of 
conditions  represented  in  the  cities.  The  charge  of  extravagant  expenditure  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  the  record,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  expense  per  capita  is  not  above 
$25  in  more  than  13  cities. 

The  annual  salaries  of  principals  of  primary  schools  range  from  $365  to  $1,215;  sal- 
aries of  grammar  school  principals  range  for  men  from  $720  to  $2,250,  for  women  from 
$612  to  $1,420,  and  the  salaries  of  assistants  in  grammar  schools  from  $350  to  $2,280 
for  men,  and  for  women  from  $200  to  $695. 

MOEAL  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  relation  of  the  public  schools  to  moral  and  physical  education  is  justly  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  That  their  influence  in  respect  to  the  former  is  greater 
and  more  excellent  than  their  enemies  pretend,  no  candid  and  competent  judge  can 
doubt  Sectarianism  is  not  and  probably  never  will  be  allowed  any  place  in  their  pro- 
grammes ;  neither  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  American  people  to  commit  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  children  to  this  agency.  The  home  and  the  church  are  the  proper 
instrumentalities  for  this  work,  and  if  they  are  not  equal  to  the  requirements  it  is  evi- 
dence that  they  need  reform  or  that  influences  are  tolerated  amongst  us  which  are  &tal 
to  their  proper  action.  It  is  enough  that  the  schools  are  not  irreligious  in  their  tendency 
and  that  by  the  precepts  which  they  inculcate,  the  principles  which  they  maintain,  and 
the  habits  which  they  develop  they  are  continually  promotive  of  good  morals. 

With  respect  to  the  physical  training  of  youth  it  must  be  admitted  that  Americans 
make  no  provision  for  it  by  means  of  their  schools,  homes,  or  any  other  institution.  In 
this  matter  school  officers  are  not  more  negligent  than  the  public  generally;  indeed,  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  school  buildings  and  to  intersperse  the  in- 
tellectual exercises  of  school  with  suitable  physical  exerdses  are  often  thwarted  by 
public  apathy  or  the  parsimony  of  those  who  control  the  public  ftinds. 

So  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that  the  schools  are  ii^urious  to  health  or  an  obstacle  to  the 
best  physical  development  of  the  young,  so  far  they  should  be  immediately  reformed* 
It  does  not  follow — nor  is  there  yet  any  conclusive  evidence — that  the  schools  offer  the 
best  medium  for  physical  training;  on  this  subject  we  are  just  beginning  to  engage  the 
efforts  of  specialists.  School  officers  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  sanitary 
knowledge,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  x>eriodical  inspection  of  school-houses,  with  reports 
of  their  condition  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement,  is  required  in  a  number  of 
cities.  For  further  details  with  reference  to  city  schools,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
heading  City  School  Systems  in  the  abstracts  of  the  respective  States. 
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TABLE  III.— NORMAL  SCHOOIA 

Tbe  IbUowing  is  a  comparative  sammaiy  of  normal  schools,  instmctors,  and  pupils 
xeported  to  the  Bureau  for  the  years  1872  to  1881,  inclusive: 


!  1872.      Ig73. 

1874.   1  1S75.   !  1876. 

1             1 

Xamber  of  inBtitutions 

KvBfacTof  inftf;rtir>iom 

96 

773 

U,778 

U3 

88f7 

16,620 

124  !      137         151 
960     1,031     1,065 

XvBiltrr  oT  fltniii^ntfi 

24,405   29,105  '33,921 

1              1 

1877.  ;  1878. 


1879.   1880. 


152    156    207 


220 


1,227     1,422     1,466 


1881. 


225 
1,573 
48,706 
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Table  III.— Part  1.— Summary  of 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama , 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado , 

Connecticut 

Florida , 

Ctoorgia „, 

nilnois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Maine , 

Maryland 

Maasaohusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin , 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Utah 

Washington , 

Total 


e 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Number  of  students. 

Graduates  in 
the  last  year. 

1 

Number  of  nor- 
mal students. 

Number  of 
other  students. 

a 

3 
S 

e 
o 

it 

H 

s  & 

1 

9 

1 

i 

a 
& 

21 

4 

20 

647 

Z72 

264 

90 

16 

15 

2 
2 

5 
19 

206 
644 

122 
60 

83 
627 

n^ 

2 

21 

86 

1 

1 

9 
150 

8 
15 

6 
135 

9 

0 

0 

45 

42 

1 

7 

153 

7 

6 

79 

61 

8 

0 

1 
8 

7 
85 

78 
1,910 

67 
296 

11 
536 

506 

673 

74 

64 

S 
4 

16 
10 

617 
882 

258 
133 

850 
248 

61 
49 

50 
40 

1 

2 

10 

404 

76 

111 

109 

108 

21 

17 

6 

81 

671 

163 

298 

109 

101 

113 

95 

2 

20 

409 

26 

219 

61 

113 

37 

25 

9 

77 

1,210 

152 

1,048 

2 

8 

242 

135 

2 

13 

563 

{46(318      25 

}     (174) 

90 

80 

3 

82 

908 

{"f 

79 

233 

(C 
90 

221 

}sx 

1 
51 

2 

11 

380 

132 

65 

96 

98 

1 

I 

6 

55 

1,424 
274 

(     725(82)    617 

I 

178 

39 

1 

9 

I 
117 

157 

J 

40 

40 

1 

4 

35 

2 

33 

2 

2 

2 

11 

263 

41 

222 

0 

0 

78 

76 

10 

175 

6,622 

{  J' 

75) 
2,698 

(7< 
303 

J6) 
1,650 

}«4 

827 

7 
3 
11 

67 
17 
156 

978 

122 

5,112 

891 

462 

122 

2,287 

68 

57 

90 
471 

62 
350 

1,945 

480 

400 

1 
1 

11 
8 

136 
161 

10 
56 

126 
106 

18 
61 

16 
59 

0 

0 

2 

10 

249 

/      (49) 

1  60            90 

}   - 

30 

70 

70 

3 

17 

444 

119          292 

23 

10 

76 

41 

2 

51 

451 

216          155 

69 

21 

60 

46 

5 

10 

217 

92            94 

18 

13 

22 

7 

5 

1 
2 

1 
1 

58 

1,753 

382          662 

836 

873 

78 

70 

6 
2 

38 
45 
21 

38 
lA 

as 

18 
3 

17 

29 

(21) 

' 

1 

113 

979 

^»^    U,740  j  12,339 

(i,aj8)      1 

2,460  1  3,794/ 

2,867 

1,830 
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istittia  of  public  normal  schools. 


Volomca  in  li- 
bnriM. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Number  having  collections 
of  models,  casts,  &c.,  for 
f^e  band  drawing. 

1 

11 

i 

a 

H 
ll 

It 

1 

al 

fi 
ll 

Number  in  which  students 
receive  dipiomaa  or  cer- 
Ufloates  on  oompletion  of 

,1 

3,isi     eoo 

2 
2 

4 
2 

8 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

0 
2 

in»,     135 

1 

iinl 

2 

2 

2 

<> 

2 

2 

0 

l,5flO,         25 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1»          20 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

l,56B     1,266 

3 

3 

8 

0 

8 

1 

2,2»          50 

3 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1,700 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1.900 :      inn 

1 
6 
2 

2 
5 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2.175 

859 
208 

8 

1 

1 
1 

2,835 

1 

15,181  j       962 

O 

7 

8 

0 

5 

1 

i        X7»\    1,300 
1 

M        871 

1 
8 

1 
8 

1 
8 

1 
2 

0 



1 

ion;      40O 

0 

0 

2 

2 

9 

0 

iSas'      368 

0 
1 

2 
0 

5 

1 

4 
1 

8 

1 

laol     SCO 

0 

»)'       100 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

* 

W,        87 

2 
9 

2 
9 

2 
9 

1 
4 

10 

10 

1 
9 

2 
10 

!«.!» 1       555 

4 

10 

390l       125 

0 
3 
U 

1 
1 
6 

5 
3 
11 

1 

2 

11 

1 
1 
0 

4 

3 
11 

2sl. 

liSW'    1,074 

10 

9 

6 

LOOO  1       100 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

L^.flOO 

1 
2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

1000 

500 

9«0 

0 

1 

UW)|       876 

2 

1.7» 
1S6 

i 

8 

2 
5 

1 
1 

2 
4 

1 
2 

2 
5 

466 

4 

1     _          I 

1 
2 
0 

0 
2 
0 

0 

0 
2 
0 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
2 
0 

1          100  ...... 

2 
0 

0 

0 

IKa      9.W7 

98 

53 

93 

88 

71 

81 

6S 

22 

76 

108 
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Table  III.— Paet  2.^  Summary  oj 


States. 


Alabama.... 
Arkansas... 
Galifomia . 
Colorado... 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MMWirhufletta.... 

MIobisan 

Mlflsifleippi 

Mlnonri 

Nebraska. 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina... 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont. 

Virginia - 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin , 

District  of  Columbia ., 


I 

o 


Total . 


112 


I 


Number  of  students. 


Graduates  in  I 
the  last  year.  1 


Number  of  nor- '     Number  of 
i  mal  students.  >  other  students. 


277 
14 


I 


a548 

al.OOS 
6,199 
aM4 

1,144 

a576 

151 
52 

246 
28 

156 

168 


100 
14 


s 


OS 


9  c 

it 


1     'Z. 


86  I 

20  ; 

14  i 


196 
121 


253 

122  I 


2 

0  !.. 
12 


r224) 
30 


821 

2,642 

356 


{ 


.} 


(29) 
160 

107 
82 
19 
82 


20 

82 

4  I 
89 

21  I 
67 


148 

14 

0530 

3,920 

61 
al,351 

975 


817 

1,552 

326 

129 

166 
99 


63  I 

570  ! 

45 


75 

30 
435 
62 


(104)  ) 

426|  296  ; 

2  1  2  J 
20 


(103) 
18  I 

95 


163  j 
28     ... 

73   .... 


43  i 


18 
241, 
42 

13  j.. 

i 

28  ; 

10  I 
4  ,.. 
6 

17 

21 


34 


62 ; 


143  I  98  I 

f        (110)  ') 

|2,429  947, 1 


{ 


j«l,652  ;{    ^l 


29 

864 

(200) 
94 

(167) 


16  1 

853 

1 

6 
a337 

:oj 

8  i 

170 

14 

101 

10 

216 

26 

280  ] 


154  I 


82 
213 

52 

337 
71 
3 

83  !.. 


I 


152  I  210  I 

(299)  ) 

155  I  175  1/ 

(30)  I) 

317  811  ; 

(221)       ; 


75 


150  I 


39  I 


61 


9| 
80  ; 


116 

3 

78 

34 


694  a21 


020    I         <^)  <^>  ll     778 

'"^   \7,676l    4,976'    2,700  1    2,416    /     "" 


a  Classification  no 
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j^i^vffrnaie  namuU  acho&la. 


Voiomes  in  U- 

bnrka. 


Oh 

it 


^    1     * 


loo  . 

100  I 


an  .. 

4,12 
U7W' 

7» 


§^2 
851 


7^ 


2  : 


a  9 

©a 

II 


1^ 
I? 

IS 

ll 

a| 
9  a 


1 

a 

1| 


3 


^ 


aa 
III 


I 

soo  I 

800 

to; 

lao  I 

281 

I 

30  I 


I 


96| 

«,a7  1 


5Q0j 
1.100 


"1 

244  ' 
56 


106 

850 
100 

aoo 


12| 


5  ' 

10 ! 


0 
2    .. 

ll 


8 

2  1 

Oi  1 

1    

1  0 

2 

1 


2 

1  I 


^m\   2.322 


67 


18 


86 


57 


30 


42 


la  an 
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Table  III. —  General  summary  of  statistics  of  public  and  private  normal  schools. 


Number  of  normal  schools  supported  by — 

State. 

County. 

City. 

Allotheragendes. 

States  and  Territories. 

4 

2 

61 

2 
1 
2 

2 

n 
ll 

20 
5 
16 

II 

if 

IS 

1* 

si 
i| 

55  = 

it 

55 

Si 

II 

II 

it 

ii 

596 

205 

432 

9 

150 

13 

78 

608 

588 

843 

187 

1    1 



; 

2 

1 

„ 

186 

■    r    1  ■■ 

8         84 

California 

1 

1 

8 

155 

7  !       14 

Colorado 

CTotinecfiiout           

i 

1 

9 
7 
7 
26 
12 
8 
10 

1        ! 

1 

Florida 

1 

Georgia ~ 

Illinois 

' 

8 
10 
7 
2 
5 
2 
C2 
2 
2 
8 

47 

76 

39 

11 

88 

9 

4 

4 

8 

19 

274 

1 

9 

223 

! 

638 

2 
2 

4 

2 

29 
88 

4,m 

Iowa 

.   681 

KanMWi r .,,.-, 

( 

318 

Kentucky 

:::::::c::::; 

377 

1 

1 

131 

Maine 

4 

2 
6 
2 
3 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
8 
7 

21 
20 
63 
13 
.12 
11 
48 
9 
4 

10 
125 
67 

444 

245 
1.099 
389 
639 
187 

2 

10 

17 

52 

Maryland 

MaMaohusetts 

196 

' 

3 

14 

101 

28 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

* 

156 

r 

Mississippi 

Mtwonri  

! 

2 

1 
1 

9 

168 

1.290 
274 

1 

1 

7 

134 

Nebraska » 

1 

U 

84 

Kf^xr  ffftiTiDflbire        .  .  . 

z 

.. 

New  Jersey ~... 

New  York 

236 

2,688 
853 

1 
2 

1 
60 

27 
1,286 

2 
5 

8 

1 
9 

20 
82 

4 
89 

14 

North  Carolina. 

241 

Ohio 

3 

17 

122 

8,486 

Oregon 

! 

1 

61 

Pennsylvania 

10 

1 

128 
U 

3,267 
136 

1 

28 

965 

567 

South  Carolina 

4 

12 
8 
1 
2 

1 
2 

21 
57 

16 

846 

Tennessee. 

1 

2 

8 

bl 

5 

4 
dl 

8 
10 
17 
48 
10 
56 

161 
199 
411 
305 
186 
1,029 

885 

Texas 

18S 

Vermont 

€ 

Virginia 

1 

8 

66 

10 

8 

14 

29 

West  Virginia. 

17C 

Wisconsin 

1 

2 

15 

54 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

2 

0 

88 

3 

10 

122 

Utah          

dl 
dl 

2 

45 
21 

Washinirton 



*  * 



ToUl 

90 

823 

17,188 

1 

9 

223 

22 

H7 

2,992 

112 

5M   13.58S 

a  This  summary  contains  the  strictly  normal  students  only,  as  £Bkr  as  reported ;  for  total  number  o 
students,  see  the  preceding  summaries. 

6  Partially  supported  Arom  the  proceeds  of  the  national  grant  of  land  to  agricultural  colleges,  thi 
normal  school  being  part  of  an  institution  so  endowed. 

c  Receive  an  allowance  from  the  State. 

d  Territorial  appropriation.  r^ r^^^}^ 
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Apprapriatton8  for  normal  schoois. 


Name  of  school  and  location. 


g 

< 

State  appropriation 
per  capita  of  pu- 
pils   in   the   last 
year.a 

r,5oo 

2,000 
4,000 

820  00 

3,000 

17  00 

(6) 

(ft) 

eMO 

1  14 

3,000 
dS.OOO 
88,800 

77  08 

(6) 

(ft) 

687,000 

80  00 

(/) 

(/) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

iff) 

(ff) 

A20,190 

50  SO 

22,494 

49  44 

05,000 

J27  60 

(*) 

(*) 

\(k) 

ik) 

02,000 
17,000 

28  91 

(*) 

(fc) 

8,750 

21  00 

(k) 

(fc) 

W 

(ft) 

0 

0 

(6) 

(ft) 

140 

175 

(m) 

(m) 

n2,900 

n28  50 

6,000 

80  00 

«,883 

88  88 

SuteXonnal  School.  Florence,  Ala 

Kcnttl  School  for  Colored  Teachers,  Huntsyille,  Ala 

LiMotn  Normal  Uniyersity,  Marion,  Ala 

Tuikcgee  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala 

SocuU  department  of  Arkansas  Industrial  Uniyersity,  Fayotteyille,  Ark., 

Soithlsod  College  and  Normal  Institute,  Helena,  Ark 

BoMfa  Normal  College  of  Arkansas  Indus*Tial  Uniyersity,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark... 

IConul department  of  Qirls*  High  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

CUiibroia  Slate  Normal  School,  San  Jos6,Cal....: 


^onnsl  department  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo 

Comectkot  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn...„ 

Em  Florida  Seminary,  GainesvUle,Pla 

^Coraal  department  of  Atlanto  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 

J^armal  department  of  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Dahlonega,  Ga., 

SMilternlllfaiois  Normal  University,  Oarfoondale,  111 

nSaus  Slate  Normal  University,  Normal,  lU 

Cook  Oraoty  Normal  and  Training  School,  Normalville,  111 

Tiiiiiag  school  department  of  public  schools.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

b&ospoUs  Normal  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

&Ndkem  Indiana  Normal  College,  Mitchell,  Ind 

iBditta  Stite  Normal  School,  T«rre  Haute,  Ind 

^rttncton  City  Training  School,  Burlington,  Iowa 

I««i8lste  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

l^vnu]  depaitment  of  the  High  School,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Ctnrof  Didactics,  SUte  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

K««uSlate  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kans 

^omsl  department  of  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans 

K<«ocky  Female  Orphan  School,  Midway,  Ky 

Ptabodf  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students,  New  Orleans,  La 

Pttbedy  Normal  Seminary,  New  Orleans,  La 

tMen  Slate  Normal  School,  Castine,  Me 

Sh(e  Normal  and  Training  School,  Farmington,  Me 


I  Ezdurive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. 

^Appropriation  in  common  with  other  departments  of  the  university ;  see  Table  IX. 

rta>fh>m  the  State  and  8160  from  the  county. 

^CHy  appropriation. 

rOf  thu,  ITS.OOO  is  a  special  appropriation  for  new  building ;  there  was  also  an  appropriation  of 
tSjMlfrom  the  city  for  the  same  purpose. 

/^cIm>oI  18  sopporicrd  from  interest  of  flinds  derived  from  sale  of  lands  donated  by  the  United  States. 

yl^utially  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  the  national  grant  of  land  to  agricultural  colleges,  this 
■xiisl  aehool  being  part  of  an  institution  so  endowed. 

^  or  this  9am  IS.SOT  were  from  the  fund  donated  by  Congress  for  seminary  and  11,200  for  perma- 
■^  taprovements. 

iCvmntf  appropriation. 

;Goanty  appropriation  per  capita. 

i^^pfiropriation  In  conunon  with  other  public  schools  of  the  city. 

'Qty  appropriation  for  buildings. 

«N«ained  by  the  Peabody  frind. 

^ftoia  local  contributions  and  Peabody  ftind,  the  amount  per  capita  being  the  amount  of  these 
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Appropriations  for  normal  schools — Continued. 


I 


Name  of  school  and  loctttSon. 


a 
I 


t 


State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Gorham,  Me 96,838 

Normal  Practice  School,  Lewiston,  Me (6) 

Normal  department  of  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittsfield,  Me 600 

Normal  Training  and  Practice  Class,  Portland,  Me cl,550 

Madawaska  Training  School,  Van  Buren  and  Fort  Keni,  Me 1,000 

Normal  department  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro*.  Me 600 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers,  Baltimore,  Md 2,000 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md 10,000 

Boston  Normal  School,  Boston,  Mass (b) 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mass 17,000 

State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass 13,800 

Training  School  for  Teachers,  Cambridge,  Mass c3,380 

State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass 11,200 

Gloucester  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Gloucester,  Mass c8,000 

State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass 20,876 

Westfleld  State  Normal  School,  Westfleld,  Mass j  10,350 

Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Worcester,  Maas. 10.925 

Course  in  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  (University  of  Michigan),  ■  (d) 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  | 

Michigan  SUte  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich f44,500 

State  Normal  School  at  Mankato,  Mankato,  Minn 12,000 

State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  St.  Cloud,  Minn 12,000 

State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Winona,  Minn 12,000 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  Mins 3,000 

Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss. 2,000 

Missouri  Stata  Normal  School,  third  district,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 8,750 

Normal  College  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo....  (d) 

Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Mo /16,000 

Missouri  State  Normal  School,  first  district,  Kirksville,  Mo 10,000 

St.  Louis  Normal  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo c9,228 

State  Normal  School,  second  district,  Warrensburg,  Mo 10,000 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Nebr 11,750 

New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H A8,500 

Newark  Normal  School,  Newark,  N.  J cl,490 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J 20,000 

State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y : 18,000 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y  „ i  18,000 

State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  X.  Y 17,699 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y 18,000 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 18,000 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y 18,000 

Normal  College.  New  York,  N.  Y c95,000 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y 20,000 

a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. 

b  Appropriation  in  common  with  other  public  schools  of  the  city. 

eCity  appropriation. 

d  Appropriation  in  common  with  other  departments  of  the  university ;  see  Table  IX. 

«f25,000  for  building. 

/For  two  years.                                                                                              ^^  I 

yCity  appropriation  per  capita.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ iC 

h  Also  $1,350  from  city.  ^ 
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Appropriations  for  normal  schools —  Continued. 

881. 

CJB 

'^ 

«|S 

i 

•C^f-? 

Name  of  school  and  location. 

1 

i    ill 

!  'h 

•5  o  - 

P. 

=J  a.= 

< 

35 

^1,!W0    .. 
10,000  i 
2,J500 
5,000 
11,270  L 
2,500  ; 
5,000    .. 
5.000   .. 
10,000    .. 
525,000  |.. 
9,749 
4,^1  i 
9,000  \ 
i850    .. 
il50  \. 
J  438    .. 
0  I 
20,000  ' 
7,600  L 
2,000 
Ie1,800  I 
12,146    .. 


S5  91 

8  81 
18  35 


2  50 


10  50 


697 


CO 


Stile  Xonnal  and  Training  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y I       $18,000  i 

SyneoaeTTaiDing  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y (6)  (fc) 

UaiTeraity  Normal  School,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C i  2,000  j 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C |  500  i 

dtite Colored  Normal  School,  Fayctteville,  N.  C c2.500 

Fruklm  Normal  School,  Franklin,  N.  C !  d900 

Sew  Berne  Slate  Normal  School,  New  Berne,  N.  C €?X) 

Nevton  State  Normal,  Newton,  N.  C '  500  ' 

VOaon  Stale  Normal  School,  Wilson,  N.  C f>m 

Ciadnnati  Normal  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio cr7,73l 

CtevdaDd  Cit J  Normal  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio ! 

Diyttm  Normal  and  Training  School,  Dayton,  Ohio  

(^caeTaNormal  School,  Gkjneva,  Ohio 

PoBflylrania  State  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pa 

Svodiwesteni  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa 

Stele  Normal  School,  Edinboro',  Pa 

Stele  Nonnal  School  at  Indiana,  Indiana,  Pa 

Kerstone Stale  Normal  School, Kutztown,  Pa I  2,500  ;         {h) 

Oestzal  Stale  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven.  Pa. 

PeaasylTania  State  Normal  School,  Mansfield,  Pa 

taasjrlTania  Slate  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa 

Rakdeli>hia  Normal  School  for  Oirls,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

CtiDberland  VaUey  State  Normal  School,  Shippensburg,  Pa 

West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa 

Sbode  Island  State  Normal  School.  Providence,  R.  I 

t»  ■..-..:.■_,  Wiiiiusboru,  ^.  '     .  , 

•^1  ^%  Jone«boFo\  Tenn,....,.*^ ..,.......,...»„* I 

^F^         _  ,  ;    iftiMfcl  InslUnte,  MjirT-vHle^  Tenn,. ...,., ' 

^H  Normal  CotHfCi^  lTtiH*ets4iy  of  Naalivjllo,  NaahvillE,  Tenn I 

iiBH4MH(on  Normal  LuftJitute,  Umilsi'iHo,  Tpk ,^„ , 

^HfK^rqiaJ  SehcKj)  of  Te:i:fi«  fnr  C^oWrcd  Students,  Prairie  View,  Tex.... 

%itNoR^  School,  CaHtleton,  Vt... 

hiimm  ibiie  Kovmal  School,  Johnson,  Yt...,.»^^......„,,^, 

l^3(4tSsalBah«>ol,  RAndolpU,  VU. 

Xornnal  School,  Bridge  water,  Vu,, — 

3&sifmal  and  AjpicuJlural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va {n] 

JCoraaaJ  SehcKil,  Rk-bmond,  Ta  ,.„.,„ ol,170 

of  afifrapHiLtioua  for  pprtnatieni  objects. 

Q  la  fiom.mon  wtili  other  public  sohoola  of  the  city. 
from  Peabody  fund. 

froffi  oontity  and  f300  ^tmi  ¥va\iOi\y  fiat  id. 
ttmtFom  Peabody  ftind, 
9100  Amm  county  and  ^nO  fVotii  Pc!«body  fund. 

f<%  iypf  <i|Hl«i  foti. 

ilVly  ai^  a  week  for  norma.]  pqplU. 

^h^  fteilr.  eounty.  and  city. 

ifm^  e»isfiiy. 

^  i^  lUD  Ihxtk  <>oKtitr . 

'  lA^lbSfhni  c«inniy. 

•  Pnwi  Haaa  anil  wjnmy . 

^tlii  hwallalp  f«evlir«M  annimny  ikimnl  tlQ.CltlP  f^tu  the  State,  being  its  share  of  the  income  from 

'•^ipiMtXial  «nint  of  bwiJ*  to  attrJeultnrwl  coni^gta.  Digitized  by  GOOQIC 

' GkruHtmnrtatlon ;  jiUaat370fttimBl»lu.  ^ 
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Appropriaiiona  for  normal  schools — Cont  inued. 


Name  of  school  and  looation. 


I 

a 


g-2 

■sis 

III 

1^ 


Ck>iioord  State  Normal  School,  Concord  Church,  W.  Va 

Ftdrmont  State  Normal  School,  Fairmont,  W.  Va | 

QlenviUe  State  Normal  School,  GlenvUle,  W.  Va > 

Storer  College,  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va 

lilarshall  CoUege  State  Normal  School,  Huntington,  W.  Va 

Shepherd  College,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va 

West  Liberty  State  Normal  School,  West  Liberty,  W.  Va J 

Milwaukee  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis I 

State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis ; 

Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wis v j 

SUte  Normal  School,  River  Falls,  Wis i 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis j 

Dakota  Normal  School,  Springfield,  Dak ! 

Miner  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.  C ' 

Normal  department  of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C ! 

Washington  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.  C ^ „ 

Normal  department  of  University  of  Deseret.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah | 

Normal  department,  University  of  Washington  Territory,  Seattle, Wash.  Ter„' 


$1,333   

504    

1,333  $15  15 

1,000   

773  I             22  OD 
M,089  ; 


18,000 

26  10 

22,703 

a0  66 

18,621 

G9  42 

25,188 

(c)      i      (c) 


d2,600 


de2  60 


a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. 

b  City  appropriation. 

c  (Congressional  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  all  departu>ents  of  the  university. 

d  Territorial  appropriation. 

e  Appropriation  in  common  with  other  departments  of  the  university;  see  Table  IX. 

The  comparative  summary  of  normal  schools  shows  a  net  increase  of  5  schools,  107 
instructors,  and  5,628  students  over  the  figures  for  1880.  The  total  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  normals  reporting  is  IH,  the  total  decrease  13,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  public 
normal  schools  or  departments  for  colored  teachers  in  the  South  and  the  decrease  chiefly 
in  private  normals.  The  number  of  city  normal  schools  is  147,  representing  cities  in  13 
States ;  the  number  of  State  normals,  90,  representing  all  but  five  of  the  States.  Only 
one  county  normal  was  reporte<l  upon  returns  to  the  statistical  division,  viz.  Normal  and 
Training  School,  Cook  County,  Illinois;  a  few  others  are  mentioned  in  the  abstraetR. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  normaLs,  113  are  public,  as  against  106  in  1880. 

The  public  normals  differ  widely  in  respect  to  income,  appliances,  &c. ;  a  few,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  duration  of  the  course,  have  the  characteristics  of  normal  institutes 
rather  than  of  normal  schools. 

Considered  by  geographical  position  the  public  normals  are  distributed  as  follows : 

New  EngUmd  States  (6) :.._ 21 

Middle  Atlantic  States  (6) _ 27 

Southern  Atlantic  States (4).. ___ _ _..     9 

Gulf  States  (4) __ 8 

Southern  Central  States  (6)... _ 16 

Northern  Central  States  (9) 25 

Statesof  the  Pacificslope  (3) 2 

Territories  (11) _ 5 

These  schools  are  supported  by  public  iVmds,  subject  to  inspection  by  State,  county, 
or  city  authorities,  and  for  the  most  part  confer  a  diploma  upon  their  graduates  which 
is  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  examination  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  common  school.    In 
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1  iiT  States  there  is  a  permanent  endowment  fond  for  normal  schools,  but  as  a  rale  they 
se  «»»<*^n»*i  bj  ^"""^fci  appropriations.  The  estimates  are  veiy  closely  scmtinizeil,  and 
tfe  ddates  to  which  they  give  rise  often  become  the  scene  of  yiolent  opposition  to  the 
idkoois  themselTes.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  investigations  prompted  by  these 
periodical  attacks  have  invariably  resulted  in  the  vindication  of  the  particular  school 
isTolTed  and  the  consequent  strengthening  of  the  system  of  normal  training. 

Tbc  experience  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School  is  significant  In  1867,  it  will 
be  Rmembered.  the  opponents  of  the  school  had  so  far  prevailed  that  all  appropriation 
Tis  withheld  and  the  school  suspended  for  two  years.  Opposition  was  renewed  after 
±t  sebool  reopened,  but  the  final  issue  has  been  a  grand  rally  for  its  support ;  by  the 
3SUIII0II8  action  of  both  houses  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  $75,000  were  appropri- 
Bed  in  18B1  fiyr  a  new  building  upon  the  condition,  already  fulfilled,  that  New  Britain 
ihoaki  add  $25,000.  This  result  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  judicious  management  of 
tboK  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  the  school  through  its  struggles. 

APPBOPRIATIONS  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Appropriatioiis  for  normal  schools  average  a  little  higher  than  in  1880.  The  six 
icgest  appropriations  were  as  follows :  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls,  Philadel- 
ahiL  Pa..  $25,000;  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  $25,188;  California  State 
-Vamal  School,  San  Josd,  Cal. ,  $33,300;  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. ,  ^ 
HL500;  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  $87,000;  Normal  Col- 
:«».  New  York  City,  $95,000. 

The  latgest  public  appropriations  to  normal  schools  in  the  12  States  aided  by  the  Pea. 
bodjfhnd  were  $20,000  to  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Tex.,  and 
T^.fHOO  to  the  Normal  School  of  Texas  for  Colored  Students,  Prairie  View. 

KEQriREMZNTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  NORMAL  AND  TO  PROFESSION AI^  SCHOOLS. 

The  tendency  is  noticeable  in  the  public  normals  to  increase  the  length  of  the  course 
:ad  to  give  it  more  and  more  a^  professional  character.  In  view  of  these  efforts  it  is 
•nportant  that  the  relative  standing  of  normal  schools  and  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
^-..  aboold  be  understood.  The  following  statements  indicate  the  admission  require- 
mmi'  '    <    .    ^  i.ij^es  of  institations : 

I  B<>§i&ti  Ni^rtml  ScJiool. 

Midatca  Ibr  admiHaioii  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  unless  an  exception 
^  .^•ii  knr  m  vpedal  vote  of  the  cfimmitt^'e  in  charge,  and  must  be  recommended  for 
■"■  Miftii  hy  the  maecter  or  tortmiittiH^  at'  the  last  school  they  attended. 

i  '**«***^**  tliat  a  candidate  hi^  ooiivplet^  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  course 
i  ica^iid  m  fhioof  of  qualificaiioD  for  ad  m  isston.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Boston  high 
>tA(Mli«Bbfmew  the  roUowlDg  eu^ject^  :  Composition;  rhetoric;  English  literature;  an- 
<a^  — liij^Tjifci  and  modem  history;  civil  government;  bolany;  zoology;  anatomy  and 
;  ^»<aiii;<ttrv;  physics;  astronomy;  arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system; 

ich,  or  German;  vocal  music,  and 


itr:  plane  trigonometry;  I^itin,  or  Frenc 
OaodidAt'm  wlia  have  not  eompleUKl  the  fourth  year  of  the  Boston  High  School 
K^  wUl  bet  examioed  oti  this  or  iu  G^niyideiit, 

Slaiif'  Norma!  i<e!tmlt  ^Vorcestetf  Mass. 

Cadidatjoi  taost  «how  upon  examtnatiQn  good  capacity  and  general  intelligence,  and 
^  IMr  attatnments  in  tbe  Mlowin^  lini  aches,  viz :  reading,  spelling,  penmanship, 
pyipbgr,  nithtnetic,  English  gmmmar,  history  of  the  United  States. 

gfwwi  vanung  is  given  againsr.  tTjiog  to  enter  in  the  hope  of  ''  making  up  "  defi- 
^^  bl  maj  of  these  depart tueDt4i. 

Nermai  C&Bfgt,  New  Twrk, 
teAdilc*  nnai  mat  no  axatmoatian  In  algebra,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
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Michigan  State  Normal  School 

Candidates  most  sustain  a  thorough  examination  in  arithmetic,  elements  of  English 
grammar,  geography,  reading,  spelling,  and  penmanship. 

Harvard  Law  School, 

(1)  Latin. — Candidates  will  be  required  to  translate  (without  the  aid  of  grammar  or 
dictionary)  passages  selected  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  books:  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gfdlic  War,  the  iEhieid  of  Virgil,  and  the  following  orations  of  Cicero :  Four 
orations  against  Catiline:  for  Archias;  for  the  Manilian  Law;  for  Marcellus;  for  Liga- 
rius. 

(2)  Blackstone's  Commentaries  (exclusive  of  editor *^8  notes). 

Proficiency  in  French,  representing  an  amount  of  preparatory  work  equivalent  to  that 
demanded  of  those  who  ofier  Latin,  will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  requisition 
in  the  latter  langm^e. 

Harvard  Medical  SchooL 


(1)  English. — ^Every  candidate  shall  be  required  to  write  legibly  and  correctly  an 
English  composition  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  words,  and  also  to  write  English  prose 
from  dictation. 

("2)  Latin. — ^The  translation  of  easy  Latin  prose. 

(3)  Pkytics. — A  competent  knowledge  of  physics  (such  as  may  be  obtained  from  Bal 
four  Stewart's  Elements  of  Physics). 

(4)  Elective  subject. — Each  candidate  shall  pass  an  approved  examination  in  such  om 
of  the  following  branches  as  he  may  elect:  f^nch,  Gennan,  the  elements  of  algebra  o 
of  plane  geometry,  botany. 

Dartmouth  Medical  College, 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and,  xmleas  already  znatricn 
lates  of  this  institution  or  graduates  of  some  reputable  ooU^e,  academy,  or  high  school 
will  be  examined  as  to  their  fitness  for  entering  uponand  appreciating  the  technical stad^ 
of  medicine. 

They  will  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  elementary  principles  of  physios  (light 
heat,  electricity,  &c.)  on  entrance. 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Candidates  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  arts,  philosophy,  or  scieiice  ar 
admitted  without  examination. 

All  others,  before  matriculation,  are  examined  in  the  following  branches:  (1)  L 
orthography,  English  composition,  and  penmanship;  (2)  in  arithmetic,  geography,  sxk 
English  grammar;  (3)  in  elementary  physics,  by  an  examination  in  Stewart's  Prime 
of  Physics;  (4)  in  Latin,  by  requiring  a  translation  from  Harkness's  Latin  Reader  i 
sight. 

•      Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Regular  courses :  To  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student  of  the  first  year's  daes,  tl 
jipplicant  must  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  must  pass  a  satisfactoiy  exan 
ination  in  arithmetic  (including  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures) ;  algebn 
through  equations  of  the  second  degree;  plane  geometry;  French,  grammar  throxig 
irregular  verbs  and  the  first  two  books  of  Voltaire's  Charles  XII  or  an  equivalent;  En^ 
lish  grammar  and  composition;  geography. 

COUBSES  OP  STUDY  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

By  a  comparison  of  Table  III  with  Tables  XII  and  XIII,  appendix,  it  will  be  see 
that  the  average  duration  of  the  course  in  normal  schools  is  about  the  same  as  thAt  < 
«chools  of  law  or  medicine. 

The  feunilties  of  normal  schools  and  educators  generally  seem  to  be  rapidly  approAcl 
ing  agreement  as  to  the  essentials  of  a  pedagogic  course.  Whether  there  be  or  be  not 
science  of  education  is  still  matter  of  dispute,  but  both  parties  in  the  discussion  alio 
that  the  body  of  facts  and  principles  derived  from  psychology,  physiology,  and  the  lii 
tory  of  methods  of  training  should  be  included  in  the  normal  studies.     It  is  also  adniitt< 
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tkl  tbe  student  must  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  for  himself  and  of  practising 
tbe  ut  ID  which  he  desires  to  become  proficient.  The  extent  to  which  provision  is  made 
k  tbe  latter  requirement  is  indicated  by  the  table.  Seventy-two  public  and  42  private 
Donnab,  it  will  be  seen,  report  ^' model''  departments,  while  a  number  not  so  sup- 
pfied  make  anangements  for  their  undergraduates  to  teach  in  other  schools.  This  sub- 
rtitate  plan  is  Cfpea  to  objection,  and,  excepting  under  the  most  judicious  management, 
i  of  doubtful  utility,  the  direction  and  criticism  of  an  experienced  principal  who  has 
■Deperaonal  interest  in  the  result  being  quite  as  important  in  the  practical  as  in  the 
theoretical  part  of  the  training  of  normal  students. 

Hie  proportion  of  normal  schools  reporting  gymnasiums  is  greater  than  in  previous 
jon,  bat  less  than  should  be  the  case,  considering  the  importance  of  physical  training  in 
I  aebeme  of  pc^pnlar  educaticm.  Of  all  agencies  the  normal  schools  can  do  most  to  pro- 
Qote  the  syatematic  training  of  the  body;  their  graduates  are  sought  for  the  very  schools 
iBwbidi  the  need  of  the  exercise  is  most  apparent,  while,  moreover,  it  is  matter  of 
i^oienoe  that  the  notions  of  school  training  adopted  in  the  normal  schools  affect  to 
Koe  extent  all  classes  of  elementary  schools.  Not  only  should  a  gymnasium  be  an 
MjvBct  of  every  normal  school,  but  physiology,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  should  be 
ioduded  in  the  curriculum  as  affording  invaluable  knowledge  to  teachers. 

Hie  assembling  of  many  persons  in  the  same  room  is  well  known  to  be  a  condition 
pi^ndidal  to  health;  in  the  case  of  children  in  a  school  the  teacher  is  the  only  person 
vhocaabe  relied  upon  to  maintain  the  counteracting  influences.  It  is  to  teachers, 
aureoyer,  that  we  most  look  in  some  measure  for  the  diff^on  of  knowledge  vnth  refer- 
QM  to  the  laws  of  health.  '  *  I  have  long  ceased  to  doubt, ' '  says  Dr.  Schrodt, '  ^  that,  apart 
fsam  the  effects  of  wounds,  the  chances  of  health  or  disease  are  in  our  own  hands;  and,  if 
ftofk  knew  only  half  the  &ct8  pointing  that  way,  they  would  feel  ashamed  to  be  sick 
« to  hare  sick  children. ' '  This  may  seem  an  extreme  statement,  but  the  progress  made 
is  Boitaiy  knowledge  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  human  misery  may  be  greatly 
fiminished  by  a  general  regard  of  the  laws  of  health.  The  subject  should  be  pressed 
ipco  the  attention  of  every  normal  student  and  be  made  as  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
t^uldren  as  the  rudiments  of  language  and  numbers. 

A  larger  number  of  schools  report  laboratories,  museums,  &c,  than  in  previous  years. 
With  the  increasing  demand  for  science  teaching,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  opposition 
>Hiferted  in  some  quarters  to  appropriations  for  appliances.  The  Illinois  legislature 
mthe  aoene  of  a  special  manifestation  of  this  false  economy  during  the  present  year, 
*te  the  appropriations  for  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  School  were  under  discussion. 
Tbooteome  was  the  reduction  of  the  item  of  $1,360  for  the  library  to  $300  and  the 
3tter  rgection  of  the  proposition  for  $500  per  annum  for  the  laboratory  and  $700  for  the 
KKom,  a  result  effected  by  men  of  the  very  class  who  declaim  against  crammyig  and 
^■■iiiiiig  and  demand  practical  training  in  the  schools. 

Ihe  action  of  the  Illinois  legislature  offers  an  unfavorable  contrast  to  the  efforts  made 
^•te  sections  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the  study  of  science  among  teachers. 
Ihe  eoorse  of  lectures  before  the  Teachers'  School  of  Science,  Boston,  consisted  for 
^TBV  18dO-'81  of  eight  lessons  on  physics,  by  Profl  Charles  R.  Cross ;  eight  on  zool- 
V^  bj  PtoC  Alpheus  Hyatt ;  four  on  botany,  by  Prof.  George  L.  Goodale,  and  four  on 
Nogy,  by  Mr.  "W.  O.  Crosby.  These  lessons  were  illustrated  by  experiments  and 
in  the  hands  of  each  student,  and  were  exceedingly  interesting  as  well  as 
The  couxse  was  in  charge  of  the  Natural  History  Society^  but  the  entire 
V|Me  far  lectoies,  specimens,  &c,  yraa  borne  by  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemmenway  and 
^Q«Ib^  A.  Shaw.    Four  hundred  teachers  of  Boston  and  vicinity  constituted  the 


» of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard  University,  announces  that : 
L  also  offers  facilities  to  teachers  and  to  persons  preparing  to  be  teachers 
■«-  — *■•  ^  qualiiy  themselves  in  the  modem  methods  of  teaching  science  by  observa- 
■iMiapeifaiieiit    A  year's  oouise  of  study,  adapted  to  this  purpose,  maybe  selected 
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firom  the  elements  of  natural  histoiy,  cbemistiy,  and  physics,  inclnding  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing snbject^:  physicid  geography  ahd  elementary  geology;  general  chemistry  and 
qualitative  analysis;  mineralogy;  physics;  botany;  oomparative  anatomy  and  physiology; 
zoology. 

This  coarse  is  flexible  and  comprehensive;  the  instmction  i^  mainly  given  in  the  lab- 
oratories and  mnsenms  of  the  university,  and  is  of  the  most  practical  diaracter,  every 
student  being  taught  to  make  experiments  and  study  specimens. 

There  are  also  scholarships  in  the  scientific  school,  not  exceeding  eight  at  any  one 
time,  of  the  annual  value  of  $150  each,  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of  me  State  normal 
schools.  The  manner  in  which  these  scholarships  are  divided  among  the  normal  schools 
is  determined  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

Simile  measures  have  been  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  other  States, 
but  no  r^>ort  of  them  has  been  received  at  the  Office. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proi>er  to  recall  the  views  set  forth  in  the  London  Times  and 
in  Nature  with  reference  to  the  debate  in  the  British  Parliament  in  1878  upon  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  motion  for  the  addition  of  elementary  science  to  the  8ul]ject8  for  which  grants 
should  be  given  under  the  education  code.    The  Times  says : 

To  be  taught  something  about  gravitation,  about  atmospheric  pressure,  about  the 
effects  of  temperature,  and  other  simple  matters  of  like  kind,  which  would  admit  of 
experimental  illustration  and  which  would  call  upon  the  learner  to  make  statements  in 
his  own  words  instead  of  in  those  of  somebody  else,  would  be  so  many  steps  toward  real 
mental  development.  At  the  end  of  a  vacation,  even  if  the  facts  of  any  particular  oc- 
currence had  become  somewhat  mixed,  the  pupils  would  nevertheless  preserve  an  in- 
creased capacity  for  acquiring  new  &ctB,  and  would  probably  retain  these  for  a  longer 
period;  and  such  are  precisely  the  changes  which  it  should  be  the  province  of  education 
to  bring  about.  We  would  even  go  further  than  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  in  elementary 
schools  would  give  an  important  place  to  the  art  of  drawine,  which  teaches  accurate  ob- 
servation of  the  forms  of  things.  The  efifbrts  of  a  wise  teacher  should  always  be  guided 
with  reference  to  the^position  and  surroundings  of  a  child  at  home,  and  should  seek  to 
supplement  the  deficiencies  of  home  training  and  example.  Among  the  wealthier  classes 
the  floating  information  of  the  family  circle  often,  though  by  no  means  always,  both  ex- 
cites and  gratifies  a  curiosity  about  natural  pheiiomena;  but  among  the  poor  this  stim- 
ulus to  mental  growth  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  wanting. 

A  writer  in  Nature,  referring  to  the  article  in  the  Times,  from  which  the  above  extract 
is  taken,  observed: 

In  itself  the  article  may  present  nothing  remarkable  to  the  readers  of  Nature,  but,  as 
the  deliberate  utterance  of  the  leading  organ  of  opinion  in  this  country,  it  marks  a  dis- 
tinct stage  of  progress  toward  a  more  enlightened  conception  of  what  constitutes  ednca- 
tion. 

The  same  writer,  in  concluding  his  article,  said: 

Every  day  we  hear  of  the  ignorance  of  the  working  classes;  every  other  month  ''con- 
gresses'' are  held  to  devise  means  to  remedy  the  consequences  of  this  ignorance:  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  health,  ignorance  of  household  economy,  ignorance  of  tiie  imolemente 
and  oll(jects  of  labor,  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  labor  and  production,  ignorance  of  the  nat- 
ure of  the  commonest  objects  with  which  they  come  into  contact  every  day,  ignorance 
of  almost  everything  wMch  it  would  be  useful  and  nationally  beneficial  for  them  tc 
know — an  ignorance,  alas!  more  or  less  shared  by  the  '* curled  darlings"  of  the  nation, 
Tet,  while  every  day's  paper  shows  how  keen  is  the  industrial  competition  with  othei 
nations  and  how  in  one  department  after  another  we  are  being  outstripped  by  the  re- 
Biilts  of  better — i.  e.,  more  scientific — knowledge,  the  poor  ^ttanoe  of  '^elementary 
kHowledge"  asked  for  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's  bill  is  reused. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  elementary  schools  in  England  are  aware  thai 
the  movement  in  f^vor  of  science  has  led  to  the  very  result  which  we  are  endeaTorin| 
to  accomplish  in  our  normal  schools,  viz,  the  preparation  of  teachers  to  give  the  instm^o 
tion  required. 

Normal  school  training  should  embody,  and  in  the  best  schools  does  embody,  the  re 
suits  of  the  most  careful  and  the  most  intelligent  consideration  of  the  sulijects,  method^ 
and  aims  of  popular  education.  This  relation  to  the  whole  work  of  elementary  educa 
ition  gives  special  importance  to  every  new  iK)int  in  the  progressive  history  of  thia  daa 
of  schools.    The  annual  reports  of  the  principals  of  the  most  .effidei^  .normals  afford 
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antter  which  might  advantageously  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and  of 
iD  peiaooswho,  either  in  the  capacity  of  parents,  voters,  legislators,  or  ciitics,  are  inter- 
ested in  tiie  edacation  of  children.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  records  and  follow 
(ka  iirogreas  of  the  work  to  which  they  give  formal  expression  without  being  impressed 
vith  oertBin  characteristics  of  onr  i^tem  of  tiaining  teachers.  It  is  in  essence  rational, 
flexible,  and  progressive. 

It  would  be  easy  to  indicate  particulars  in  which  foreign  systems  excel  onr  own.  In 
Eo^and  the  scholastic  standard  is  perhaps  higher.  Upon  the  Continent  there  is  a  better 
dasBification  of  normals  and  a  more  methodical  arrangement  of  details.  We  may  study 
these  examples  with  profit,  but  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by  their  servile  imitation. 
The  attention  of  onr  educators  has  been  frequently  directed  to  the  German  and  French 
tainii^  schools;  we  have  had  less  occasion  for  considering  the  status  of  the  same  work 
in  Qitml  Britain.  The  following  statements  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  council 
OB  edacation  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  same  in  Scotland,  afford,  it  is  believed, 
nme  ralnable  points  of  suggestion  and  comparison : 

With  the  Tiew  of  encouraging  the  study  of  scientific  subjects  in  training  colleges,  it 
itm  of  late  jeexa  been  arranged  that  success  in  the  examinations  in  science,  held  by  the 
BOBDOo  and  art  department,  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  deteimining  the  students' 
places  in  the  class  list  of  candidates  for  certificates  as  teachers  of  public  schools.  The 
leeoid  of  examinations  under  this  provision  in  1881-'82  is  as  follows: 


Males. 

Females. 

b^UKdaodWalM: 

1,849 
1,718 

806 
896 

1,298 
475 

0 
0 

Ttatal  number  of  pawca. 

8«oUaad: 

Total  Btxmber  examined. .«... 

Tii4a]  mambffr  of  panaeo ...,...........^.1^..^.... a...... ...... ............ 

B  will  he  observed  that  a  number  of  students  passed  in  more  than  one  subject 
Lsngoages  now  enter  into  the  course  of  study  in  all  the  training  colleges  for  masters 
aod  in  several  of  tho^e  for  mistresses.    French  is  the  language  most  generally  taken; 
Ifttin  comes  next. 

In  Scotland  the  system  introduced  by  the  code  of  1873,  of  combining  attendance  at 

Buifeiaity  classes  with  the  efficient  course  of  practical  professional  training  provided  by 

ihm  hiqieflted  training  colleges,  is  producing  satisfactory  results.    In  1880,  146  students 

siaQed  themselves  of  this  arrangement;  the  number  at  the  latest  report  was  117  attend- 

f  riivj^p.^:  Ui^ti^j  Gtr^k,  mathematioB,  English  literature,  natural  phi- 

^>  roper  i^  o\w^rv^  th^t  in  Grmt  Britain  and  in  European  countries  generally 
.    v;:ic  tndnlDg  leads  to  move  partuanent  employment  and  a  more  definite  career  than 
stihe  United  BUtm, 

TEACHEBS'  INSnTUnS. 

Ome  of  the  moet  important  sabjects  engaging  the  attention  of  school  authorities  in  the 
[States  IS  the  adaptation  of  normal  tiaining  to  the  improvement  of  the  great  body 
who  supply  the  rojal  schools.  It  is  needless  to  suggest  that  a  large  propor- 
iv  sC  these  teachers  are  persons  of  very  ordinary  attainments,  with  little  or  no  special 
laniinn  for  their  work«  Summer  normals,  normal  or  teachers'  institutes,  and  the 
o/al  iff  abofter  couis£s  o0ered  by  some  of  the  regular  normals  have  grown  out  of  the 
.  mitf  ef  dohig  aomething  to  save  the  country  schools  from  the  dubious  efforts  of  un- 
-aat  Dfftiew.    These  agendes  have  proved  so  efficient  that  they  have  been  made  an 
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integral  part  of  tlie  school  system,  and  their  organization  and  condnct  are  among  the 
most  prominent  topics  of  discussion  in  the  yarious  pedagogical  associations  of  the  States. 
Detailed  statements  of  the  institutes  held  daring  the  year  will  he  found  in  the  ah- 
stracts  of  the  appendix  under  the  head  of  Training  of  Teachers. 

FORMAL  TBAINnra  IN  THE  COLLEQXS. 

The  science  and  arf  of  education  attract  more  and  more  attention  in  univerBities  and 
colleges.  Chairs  of  pedagogics  are  reported  as  having  existed  last  year  in  the  Uni- 
versities  of  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  The  course  of  lectures  delivered  during  the 
year  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  ph.  d.,  for  the  benefit  of  Boston  teachers,  indicates  the  interest 
of  Harvard  University  in  this  matter. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1880-'81,  President  Eliot  makes  the  following  statement  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Hall's  lectures: 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1881,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  ph.  d.,  university  lecturer  on 
pedagogy  for  the  year  1880-^81,  gave  a  oourse  of  twelve  lectures  on  Saturday  mornings 
at  Wesleyan  Hall,  Boston,  to  an  audience  composed  chiefly  of  teachers.  The  action  of 
the  university  in  directing  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  teaching  and  in  causing  Dr. 
Hall's  lectures  to  be  delivered  at  a  time  and  place  convenient  for  the  teachers  of  Boston 
and  the  vicinity,  was  received  with  &vor  by  many  persons  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
the  corporation  received,  at  the  close  of  the  course,  the  public  thanks  of  the  teachers 
who  had  attended  it. 

The  following  statement  from  a  recent  paper  by  W.  H.  Payne,  professor  of  the  science 
and  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  sets  forth  the  work  as  conducted 
in  that  university  and  answers  several  inquiries  which  have  arisen: 

The  chair  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  was  established  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  board  of  regenta,  June  29, 1879.  This  subject  had  long  before  received  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  President  Angell  and  had  been  conmiended  to  the  attention  of  the 
regents  in  his  annual  reports.  Before  asking  the  regents  to  take  formal  action  in  the 
matter,  the  president  submitted  the  plan  to  the  &culty  in  the  department  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  it  was  commended  to  the  board  of  re- 
gents. 

This  action  of  the  president,  Acuity,  and  regents  was  based  on  a  state  of  facts  of  long 
standing.  The  University  of  Michigan,  as  the  highest  educational  institution  in  the 
£U»te  and  as  the  head  of  our  educational  system,  had  for  years  been  supplying  the  higher 
positions  in  the  public  school  service  with  teachers.  As  a  rule  these  teachers  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  important  positions  with  no  conscious  preparation;  and  it  was  con- 
ceived a  duty  owing  to  the  State  to  fhmish  prospective  teachers  with  an  opportunity  to 
learn  at  least  the  theory  of  teaching  and  of  school  management.  This  state  of  &ctB  be- 
comes more  significant  when  it  is  recoUected  (1)  that  the  principal  high  schools  of  the 
^Ate  are  preparatory  schools  to  the  university,  (2)  that  these  schools  naturally  look  to 
the  univerHty  for  their  principals  and  assistant  teachers,  and  (3)  that  these  secondary 
schools  educate  large  numbers  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  It  seemed,  then, 
that  the  teadiing  service  of  the  State  might  be  useftilly  affected  by  making  the  science 
and  the  art  of  teaching  a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in  the  university. 

It  should  be  stated,  at  the  outset,  that  there  is  no  *' normal  department ''  in  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Michigan.  There  are  merely  courses  of  instruction  in  the  science  and  the  art  of 
teadung,  just  as  there  are  in  science  and  in  mathematics,  save  that,  while  the  former  axe 
wholly  elective,  some  of  the  latter  are  required;  l^ut,  in  both  cases,  the  oouisea  ooont 
toward  a  degree.  What  is  called  a  ^*  teachers'  diploma ''  is  given  under  the  following 
requirements :  (1)  The  pupil  must  have  taken  at  least  the  bachelor's  degree;  (2)  mnst 
have  taken  a  teachers'  course  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  in  some  other  sutject;  and  (3)  mnst 
have  taken  at  least  one  of  the  longer  courses  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Bnt 
this  diploma  has  no  legal  value  whatever.  It  merely  certifies  to  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  work.  It  exempts  from  no  examination.  There  has  never  been  a  thought  of 
interfering,  in  the  least  degree,  with  the  work  of  the  State  Normal  School.  From  the 
very  nature  of  things,  the  normal  school  and  the  university  cannot  be  competitors  in  a 
way  that  will  noticeably  affect  either  institution.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  any  pupil  will  apply  for  admission  to  the  university  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  studying  pedagogics.    At  best^  this  would  occupy  only  one-half  his  time.    If  he 
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catexB  at  all,  be  will  almost  inevitably  pfoisne  counses  that  are  not  offered  by  the  normal 
idioo],  whicli,  in  its  academic  work,  is  merely  a  school  of  secondary  instruction.  As  a 
Batter  of  &ct,  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  effect  ii\jnrions  to  the  normal  school 
Ikvoajph  the  intoodnction  of  conrses  in  pedagogics  into  the  university.  The  present 
year  of  the  normal  school  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  its  ei\tire  history. 

At  their  best,  these  two  schools  can  do  but  a  fraction  of  the  service  the  State  requires 
in  the  education  of  teachers.  A  part  of  this  work  would  not  be  done  at  all  if  not  done 
by  the  nmversity,  not  even  if  there  were  three  normal  schools,  as  there  should  be  if  the 
tmrhtng  force  of  the  State  is  to  be  even  moderately  recruited.  It  might  be  reasonably 
emcted  that  if  the  professional  education  of  teachers  should  receive  a  laiger  share  of 
poMic  attention  through  the  introduction  of  this  subject  into  the  university  the  general 
eflbci  most  be  £fivorable  to  the  normal  school.    *    *    * 

For  the  year  1879-'80  two  courses  of  instruction  were  offered,  as  follovro:  (1)  practi- 
flU,  devoted  to  the  organization  and  management  of  public  schools  and  to  the  more 
importaiit  details  of  school  room  work;  (2)  theoreticfd,  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  a 
body  ^  public  school  doctrine.  Eadi  course  occupied  two  hours  per  week  for  a  half 
♦    ♦    « 


For  the  year  1880-'81  both  the  above  courses  were  raised  to  four-hour  courses,  that  is, 
the  time  g;iven  to  each  was  doubled.  Scarcely  any  clumge  was  made  in  the  management 
of  cooiBe  1  and  the  result  was  quite  as  satis&ctory  as  in  the  preceding  year.  In  course 
2,  iTMtfail  of  teaching  wholly  by  lecture,  as  1  had  done  at  first,  I  made  Bain's  Education 
as  a  Sdienoe  the  basis  of  my  instruction.  This  gave  me  several  advantages  that  at  this 
flige  of  my  work  were  essential:  (1)  There  was  a  body  of  doctrine  formulated  and 
pdnted  and  recommended  by  a  distinguished  name;  (2)  my  teaching,  based  on  a  printed 
text,  ooold  he  made  definite.  The  subject  proved  to  be  difficult,  but  the  very  difficul- 
ties  iaspired  my  pupili  with  a  respect  for  the  study.  Better  than  this,  the  doctrines  were 
fDond  to  be  very  nuitfol  in  their  practical  apphcations,  and  so  there  emerged  a  new 
^irit:  a  taste  for  philosophizing  on  educational  questions.  I  would  do  myself  ii^justice 
(a  thing  no  one  has  a  moral  right  to  do)  if  I  were  to  allow  the  inference  that  none  of  this 
spirit  was  awakened  in  the  first  year  of  the  course;  but  it  fell  far  short  of  what  I  desired 
aod  expected.  On  the  whole,  the  gain  was  considerable,  and  I  began  to  feel  some  degree 
of  wrtwfhrtion  with  what  I  thought  to  be  my  real  work  in  the  university:  that  of  teach- 
ing a  body  of  educational  doctrine  as  the  basis  of  a  rational  art  of  teachmg. 

From  the  sommary  liere  presented  it  is  evident  that  pedagogic  training  in  the  United 
States  has  developed  a  natural  gradation. 

f^nnin^a'  nonnals  and  normal  institutes,  normal  schools  having  one  or  two  years'  course, 
nocmal  edtools  having  four  years'  course,  and  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  the  universities  cor- 
napood  to  different  demands  in  the  same  general  department.  They  are  practical  expe- 
iieats  created  for  the  most  part  as  the  want  was  felt  and  afterwards  found  justifiable  upon 
pkilosophie  principles.  There  is  needed  j  ust  now  a  mind  at  once  philosophic  and  practical 
to  differentiate  and  systematize  these  several  agencies,  to  adjust  cash  to  its  province  and 
Mjiaiiiumta^  all  together  in  the  interest  of  the  various  requirements  of  the  school  service 
i#08r  oomttiy. 


TABLE  lY. —  COHMEBCIAL  AND  BUSIKEBS  CX)LLBQKS. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  colleges  for  business  training,  1872-1881: 


1S72. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

188L 

ata^bcrorinstiUitfoiuu 

68 

U2 

126 

131 

187 

184 

129 

144 

162 

202 

■■■ter  €»rinstracCon.. 

268 

514 

577 

594 

699 

568 

527 

535 

619 

794 

Ihsitar  of  stodents .... 

8,451 

22. 8W 

25,892 

36,109 

25,234 

23,496 

21,048 

22,021 

27,146 

84,414 
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Table  IY. — Summary  ofstatuUcs  of  commercial  and  Imainen  colleges. 


BlatM  and  Territorj. 


Number  of  students. 


I 


I 

I 

.s 


o2 


I 
I 

3 


Alfthtttna ^^ 

Oaifornia ». 

Conneoticut ......... 

Georgia 

niinois 

Indiana ««... 


Iowa ...... 


Kentucky., 
Louisiana., 


Maine 

Bfaryland .......... 

MnsBschusettfc... 
Michigan 


Minnesota.. 


Mississippi. 

Missouri , 

Nebraska.... 


New  Hampshire .. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina..... 

Ohio 

Oregon  ...m......*mm.i 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island ....... 

Tennessee...M.M..... 

Texas 

Vermont  .............. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin............. 

Washington ....»..« 


r* 


1 

8 

1 

2 
22 

8 
10 

8 

8 

2 

4 

2 

71 

9 

4 

8 
10 

1 

4 

7 
22 

1 
21 

1 
19 

2 

6 

7 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 


180 

al,072 

149 

2»806 

04,885 

d2,000 

el,864 

432 

480 

866 

896 

1,188 

/1, 227 

1,337 

0S54 

150 

M,845 

120 

140 

1,275 

5,641 


180 

906 

100 

267 

2,806 

1,262 

1,582 

882 

864 

275 

721 

675 

806 

1,065 

172 

150 

1,867 

90 

106 

716 

4,206 


1,200 
8,860 


0 
200 


1,804 


80 
126 

91 
217 
463 

74 
807 

82 

0 

297 


1,547 


75 

18,446 

966 

844 


75 
854 
65 
64 


50 

25 

1,710 

15 

1,850 

90 

400 

425 
1,200 
3,845 


25 
25 
100 


1,660 
8,460 


165 
95 


i2,680 

170 

i2,660 

474 

440 

lb494 

125 

44 

90 

1,806 

19 


1,276 

100 

1,121 

886 

894 

418 

125 

28 

60 

1,068 

19 


70 
601 

79 
106 

94 


8,696 
200 
566 

160 
50 


120 
20 
8 
9 
0 


21 

80 

808 


642 
481 


6 
60 


Total... 


202 


794 


284,414    m23,806 


m8,256 


44,006 


1,581 


a  Not  reported  of  8  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  sohooL 
6  Not  reported  of  41  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 

•  Not  reported  of  966  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  scAiooL 
dNot  reported  of  106  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 

•  Not  reported  of  45  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 
/  Not  reported  of  350  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 
g  Not  reported  of  800  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 
k  Not  reported  of  181  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 
i  Not  reported  of  845  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 
J  Not  reported  of  988  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 
k  Not  reported  of  52  whether  they  are  In  day  or  evening  school. 

I  Not  reported  of  8,827  whether  they  are  in  day^or  evening  aohooL 
m974  attended  both  day  and  evening  school.^ igitized  by  LjOOg IC 
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TABLE  y. —  KINDEBOiLBTEN. 


cxxxv 


The  fioDowing  is  a  oomparatiye  sommaiy  of  Kindeigarten,  instmctorB,  and  papils 
R^oited  to  the  Bmean  fiom  1873  to  1881,  inclusive: 


iwa. 

VSJA. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Xomber  of  institationfl. , 

Xntnh^Tr>f  instructora 

42 

78 
1,252 

65 

125 
1,636 

06 

216 

2,800 

190 

964 

4,000 

129 

336 

8.031 

169 

876 

4,797 

195 

462 

7,554 

232 

624 

8,871 

278 
676 

Sumbes*  of  papUa    .. ... 

14,107 

Table  v.— 

Summary  of  aUUistics  of  Kindergwrteiu 

GkUldniitt. 


Debwaxe. 


Indiaiia.. 


lowm 


liM7lan«L. 


mdupm. 


§0. 


646 
81 
80 

611 
08 

168 
76 
68 

104 
60 

647 

150 

178 


MlMOuri 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey.. 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylyania 

Rhode  Island 

Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

Arizona  Territory 

District  of  Columbia, 

Total 


273 


214 
2 
1 

28 

07 

6 

84 

68 

6 

8 

24 

1 

20 


676 


II 


a7,002 
60 
15 

601 

1,680 

25 

448 

674 
68 
48 

457 
16 

803 


14,107 


aInciludeflAoma  pupils  receiving  primary  instruction. 

It  19  oiuieoenaEy  to  call  attention  to  the  rapid  advance  of  Eindeigarten  in  number 

■d  poptilantj.    Tbe  increaae  of  pupLU  over  those  reported  last  year  has  been  60  per 

siL     Thia  piosperitj  ia  indicated  strongly  in  that  their  claims  upon  the  public  for 

uid  enoonragement  ai^  being  attended  to  more  frequently,  their  methods  are 

tfaeir  spirit  is  oommendedf  their  principles  acknowledged  to  be  correct,  and 

'  ^encficeoee  uriged  by  edacaiors  and  philanthropists.     In  these  matters  and  in 

f  <i41iem  Mm  Kindeiipirten  o<:ciipieii  a  position  of  promise,  and  its  advocates  and 

\  we^  aa»uad  of  an  ever  increasing  fteld  of  labor  and  usefulness. 

H^  Son  Fnkndsco  PtibUc  Eindex^tt^^nSociety  has  recently  published  a  report  of  prog- 

itBf  Coring  Its  fitst  three  years  of  exist'ence.     It  w|is  organized  in  the  summer  of  1878 

^  jmbllis  minded  citizens  urged  forward  by  the  arguments  and  Influence  of  Prof.  Felix 

4.dJer,  of  New  York^  then  \i8iting  San  Francisco.    The  object  of  the  society  is  ''to 

trm.  Kindergarten,  with  a  view  of  conferring  the  benefit  of  Kindergarten 

\  tipon  the  children  of  the  poor,  of  rescuing  them  from  the  vicious  examples 

«f  1km  «te«etvaavliig  them  IVom  the  cmel  consequences  of  neglect,  and  so  to  develop  in 

tbera  ibe  dt-menbs  of  skill  that  tUey  may  become  usefhl  and  honorable  members  of 

flodcty  in  Iai«r  years. '^    Tho  first  Kindei-garten  was  established  in  September,  1878,  in 

Uatitnte  section  of  the  city.     It  met  much  opposition,  but  was  enabled  to  carry  on  its 

jA^  b^  the  rapport  of  steadihsi  friendi  and  the  approval  of  the  intelligent  citizens  who 

■  *ti»  wsildiixig  its  progress.     At  length  it  won  popular  &vor.    Now  it  is  "talked  ovet 

9  «mr  dAK  of  sode^,  in  every  comer  of  the  ci1y,"and  ''is  discussed  charitably, 
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financially,  indastrially,  reUgionBlj,  artisticaUy,  moially,  intellectaally,  and  educa- 
tionally.'' Six  schools  have  sprang  np  to  extend  the  work  commenced  by  the  earliest 
Attendance  is  measnred  by  the  capacity  of  the  rooms.  Thought  is  given  to  the  instruc- 
tion, to  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  to  their  homes  and  parents,  so  that  the 
good  results  of  these  schools  are  far  reaching.  The  charity  work  of  Kindei^garten  has 
ever  been  a  prominent  featuie  in  their  operations.  Not  in  San  Francisco  alone  do  the 
schools  send  comfort,  courage,,  and  germs  of  intelligence  into  dark  and  desolate  homes 
through  the  childi^n  gathered  in  them,  but  in  other  cities  women  of  culture  and  wealth 
have  bestowed  time,  labor,  and  money  on  similar  enterprises.  As  Mrs.  Cooper  and  her 
Bible  class  have  aided  the  extension  of  the  Kindergarten  in  San  Francisco,  so  churches, 
societies,  and  individuals  have  labored  for  them  and  through  them  in  eastern  citaes. 
Boston  is  dotted  with  schools  established  by  Mrs.  Q.  A.  Shaw,  in  which  children  receive 
care,  education,  and  clothing,  if  necessary.  The  number  of  schools  and  nurseries  owing 
their  existence  to  her  is  said  to  be  forty,  and  other  ladies  in  the  same  dty  have  imitated 
her  to  a  less  extent.  In  Chicago  Mrs.  £.  W.  Blatchford  has  established  a  school  at  her 
own  expense.  A  full  sketch  of  the  charitable  Kindergarten  work  in  this  country  would 
be  replete  with  incidents  illustrative  of  the  value  of  these  efforts  for  the  children,  of  the 
poor  and  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of  home  missionaiy  work. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  KINDEBQIBTEX. 

The  experience  of  St.  Louis  with  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
has  been  extensive  and  instructive.  During  the  school  year  1880-'81,  8,635  children 
received  Kindergarten  instruction  either  alone  or  in  connection  witb  primary  teach- 
ing. Even  in  that  city  the  ingrafting  process  by  which  the  public  school  S3rstem  is  joined 
to  the  Kindergarten  is  not  complete  or  satisfactory.  The  steps  and  methods  of  transition 
fh>m/its  schools  and  instruction  to  the  methods  adopted  in  the  ordinary  public  school 
are  not  determined  beyond  question.  A  favorable  solution  of  the  difficulties  is,  how- 
ever, anticipated,  though  the  differences  to  be  harmonized  are  serious.  Superintendent 
Hon.  Edward  H.  Long  speaks  of  thera  as  follows: 

The  former  [Kindergarten]  recognizes  education  as  the  unfolding  of  spirit,  a  process  of 
developing  or  bringing  to  consciousness  that  which  exists  potentially  within.  The 
knowledge  of  the  external  is  the  means,  not  the  end,  and  the  methods  are  definite  for 
theaccomplishmentof  its  end.  The  old  method  of  primary  instruction  recognizes,  or 
at  least  proceeds  as  if  it  recognized,  the  external  as  the  end,  and,  if  the  notion  is  enter- 
tained that  somehow  intellectual  or  moral  culture  is  involved,  it  is  vague,  and  only  in- 
definite means  are  adopted  to  accomplish  such  end. 

Miss  M.  J.  Lyschinska,  writing  fh)m  an  English  standpoint  on  difficulties  in  in&nt 
schools,  touches  the  questions  of  the  relations  of  Kindergarten  to  the  primary  grade  of 
public  schools.  Her  idea  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  bring  children 
to  a  prescribed  point  in  intellectual  acquirement  at  a  given  age,  but  that  different  chil- 
dren require  different  periods  for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  required  for  profitable 
entrance  into  the  public  schools.  The  time  allowed  should  be  long  enough  for  the  child's 
mind  and  nature  to  be  unfolded  in.  a  Kindergarten  up  to  where  it  has  (in  a  symmetric 
growth)  acquired  the  knowledge  specifically  needed  for  entrance  upon  the  usual  school  ron- 
tine,  in  connection  witii  the  graces  and  powers  brought  into  service  by  judicious  Kinder- 
garten training.  She  attempts  no  solution  of  the  question  how  children  accustomed  to 
instruction  according  to  Kindergarten  principles  are  to  acquiesce  readily  in  the  tiresome 
methods  of  common  teaching.  Perhaps  it  needs  none.  The  president  of  the  New  York 
Normal  College,  Thomas  Hunter,  ph.  d.,  reports  on  the  effects  of  Kindergarten  in  sach 
a  way  as  to  banish  doubts  on  this  point. .  He  says: 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  Kindergarten  instruction  on  the 
children  when  they  reach  the  higher  grades  of  the  school?  'Hie  effect  has  been  tested 
by  comparing  them  with  children  whp  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  the  Kindeigarten; 
and  we  have  mvariably  found  that  the  children  trained  in  the  BLindergarten  are  bnghter. 
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qaAer,  and  inor^  intelligent;  and  that  especially  in  all  school  work,  snch  as  writing 
Md  dxawing,  reqniiing  mnacnlar  XK>wer  and  flexibility  in  the  wrist  and  fingers  they 
pfceminently  exceL 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  teachers  of  lower  grade  public  schools  who  would  report  with 
gatxal  nnanimity  such  results  from  their  system  o^  instruction  as  the  Kindergartners 
daim  for  theiis,  which  are  shown  in  Table  Y  jof  the  appendix  to  this  report,  pp.  413-447. 
Tliese  effects  are  summed  up  by  an  English  lecturer  as  follows: 

What  the  Kindergarten  has  to  show  are  happy,  healthy,  good  natured  children;  no 
pcoficiaicy  in  learning  of  any  kind,  no  precocity ;  but  just  duldren  in  their  normal  state. 
Tbe  Kindergarten  r^ects  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  spelling.  In  it  children  under  six 
build,  plait,  fold,  model,  sing,  act;  in  short  they  learn  in  play  to  work,  to  construct,  to 
isTent,  to  relate  and  speak  correctly,  and — ^what  is  best  of  all — to  love  each  other,  to  be 
kind  to  each  other,  to  help  each  other.  One  thing  more  I  must  mention  which  children 
do  learn  in  the  Kindergarten  and  which  comprises  all  their  infantine  accomplishments : 
they-  learn  to  play  together,  an  acoomplishment  of  the  greatest  moral  importance  to 
children  of  all  agee. 

Altiioogh  there  is  a  variance  between  the  E^indergarten  and  the  common  methods  of 
iBStmction,  the  confident  exx)ectation  of  many  observers  is  that  the  hindrance  to  their 
miiflo  will  be  overcome.  The  public  conhot  afibrd  to  lose  the  benefit  of  Kindergarten  prin- 
ciples and  inflnenoes.  A  widely  circulated  magazine,  whose  words  are  of  weight  with 
1  nameions  claas  of  dtizens,  is  reported  as  saying  that  * '  probably  the  day  will  come  when 
Kbool  boards  will  realize  that  the  Elindergarten,  which  brings  under  proper  influences 
the  loogh  little  wanderers  on  the  city  streets,  is  a  school  which  carmot  be  too  carefhlly 
teaded  and  heartily  encouraged."  * 

NOBMAL  KINDEBOABTEN  INSTRUCTION. 

The  efforts  to  train  Kindergarten  teachers  are  to  be  highly  commended.  This  system 
of  instmetion  is  not  so  transparent  that  the  untutored  can  comprehend  its  principles  and 
afiply  them  profitably.  Its  simplicity  is  not  that  of  a  flrst  thought,  but  that  of  a  per- 
faeled  idea,  a  finished  structure.  The  nature  and  peculiarities  of  instructing  children 
■e  not  readOy  perceived  by  the  inexperienced  mind.  Those  who  would  educate  them 
m  aeeordance  with  their  individual  characteristics  must  know  upon  what  material  they 
are  patting  an  impress  and  how  they  may  make  it  the  most  efiective  of  good.  The  mere 
ymwisitJon  of  a  person  to  open  a  school  for  Kindergarten  instruction  does  not  make  it  cer- 
lu&  that  the  person  is  qualified  for  the  undertaking  and  will  lead  the  children  that  attend 
XBfto  the  paths  of  highest  gain.  Practical  work  under  an  experienced  teacher  is  needed 
km  iLe  uaining  qC  i»  KindtM^gti-rtuer.  I'bLs  position  might  be  supported  by  quotations 
&mi  nooif  roui»  ai^thod  tie»  m  Kmdei^rt^u  education.  Miss  K&te  D.  Smith,  of  the  Silver 
GtaeeA  Kindergarten,  San  Fnuioisco,  say  a : 

Tbe  fitBEt  eotnpamon  of  ehildren  ghoald  be  an  adept  in  the  sdenceand  art  of  education. 
llH  impcssUtle  ut  get  any  pnutk^d  id  en  of  Frobel's  philosophy  without  earnest  study 
iraiii  a  capable  inatructor;  it  i:^  iinpcx^ible  to  execute  the  work  in  the  difierent  Frobel 
mstfmMiatm  and  bring  It  to  its  legitinjati.^  ^nd  without  guidance  and  direction;  and  it  is 
iwlj  aod  eottpdy  impoaedble  to  catch  the  necessary  inspiration  unless  the  student  passes 
li»  period  of  her  tnuning  in  tbe  Rinclorg^irten  itself 

JM*  Httnler  consideiB  '^an  able  ind  thoroughly  trained  Kindergartner''  the  first  con- 
fute of  siicceB  in  Eindergarten  work.  Miss  E.  Shirreff,  president  of  the  London  Frobel 
Sidtty,  writes: 

If  the  teiiclier  be  really  wise  and  careful,  then  is  the  class  soon,  in  very  truth,  the 
pfficn  wbf^re  children  gn>v«-  and  exprmd  as  nature  directs,  all  hindnmce  cleared  away 
mA  all  htlp  gt^cn  to  make  the  growth  liealthy  and  equal  in  all  its  parts.  If  she  lacks 
Omv  qniUJU^  then  the  syst'em  falL^  in  her  hands;  but,  instead  of  undervaluing  the 
^mgm^  we  ■honld  only  deplore  that  her^  ako — as,  alas !  too  often  elsewhere — the  holy 
mmk  of  Mincatioci  is  trusted  to  tbe  half  ^ucated. 

Ibiltm  have  been  it«ned  by  the  Ausiriaii  minister  of  instruction  in  respect  to  normal 
i  todning.    Fuptls  in  the  normal  schools  are  to  visit  a  Kindergarten  once 
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a  week  in  their  third  year  and  spend  a  oonsideiaUe  portion  of  fheir  practice  time  dazing 
the  next  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Eindergartner.  Those  wishing  to  heoome  Ein- 
deigarten  instractors  must  also  pnisue  special  stadies.  The  minimnni  age  for  entering 
the  courses  is  sixteen  years.  A  certificate  of  fitness  is  issned  to  pupils  of  the  training 
school  fi>r  female  teachers  who  have  reoeiyed  the  instruction  in  music  and  gynmastics, 
passed  the  final  examinations,  taken  the  course  in  the  occupations,  and  given  evidence 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  Eindeigarten.  The  right  to  conduct  an 
independent  Eindeigarten  may  be  granted  to  those  who  can  show  at  least  two  years' 
successftQ  practice  in  such  woric 

BSSBNTIAX  NKBD8   OF  A  KIKDEBOABTKN. 

A  translation  pf  a  €^man  statement  of  the  essential  needs  of  a  Eindeigarten  recently 
appeared  in  the  New  Education.  It  is  worthy  of  a  caiefhl  reading  by  all  interested  or 
engaged  in  this  method  of  instruction,  and  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Booms, — ^According  to  the  nfimber  of  pupils,  two  or  three  spacious  rooms  an 
needed,  also  an  anteroom  for  their  wrappings.  The  lai^gest  room  is  used  for  the  move- 
ment games,  the  others  for  the  ooeupatioDs  and  games  at  the  tables.  In  the  latter  there 
are  needed,  besides  tables  and  chairs,  two  gluss  cases;  in  one  of  these  the  occupation 
material  is  kept,  u^  the  other  the  work  of  the  children,  curiosities,  specimens,  &c.,  are 
preserved.    The  walls  are  fhraished  with  the  necessary  cards,  pictures,  &c. 

(2)  The  garden,  which  should  not  be  wanting  in  a  normal  Eindeigarten,  must  offer  the 
neceesaiy  room  for  a  playground  (for  the  warm  season  sufficiently  shaded  by  trees),  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  garden  beds,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  common  plants,  herbs,  and 
shrubs  ibr  purposes  of  instruction. 

(3)  The  guidance  of  the  Eindeigarten  is  to  be  intrusted  only  to  well  prepared  Einder- 
gartners.  They  must  have  passed  at  least  a  year  in  a  good  training  school,  uid  must 
have  had  some  experience  in  practice  under  reliable  direction.  In  addition,  the  Einder- 
gartner should  be  of  a  gentle  disposition  and  should  love  children.  Musically,  she 
should  be  able  to  sing  the  Eindeigarten  songs  in  a  pleasing  though  not  voluminous 
voice  and  to  teach  them  correctly. 

(4)  The  number  of  pupils  for  one  Eindergartner  should  not  be  many  more  than  twenty; 
at  least  this  number  should  not  be  exceeded  in  private  or  fiunily  Eindergarten,  since  it 
l9  impossible  for  one  person  to  superintend  more  children  and  to  attend  to  individual 
wants  and  to  proceed  methodically.  In  public  Eindergarten  financial  considerations  may 
render  it  difficult  to  adhere  to  this  limit;  yet,  if  there  is  to  be  a  shadow  of  methodical 
training,  a  second  Eindergartner  must  be  employed  as  soon  as  the  number  of  children 
exceeds  forty,  so  that  two  separate  divisions  may  be  formed. 

(5)  The  time  table  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  spontaneous  wishes  of  the  children  may 
be  respected;  all  pedantry  in  following  it  should  be  avoided;  and  it  should  be  readily 
modified  by  the  inclinations  of  the  children,  the  season,  the  weather,  Ac'  The  Kinder- 
garten must  never  be  made  into  a  school  and  must  ever  be  a  place  for  spontaneous  play 
and  work  on  the  part  of  the  children.  JUl  undue  physical  and  mental  exertion  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  various  ages  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 

(6)  The  8upervUion  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  ladies,  more  particularly  of  mothers, 
who  understand  best  the  wants  of  early  childhood.  This  does  not  exclude  aid  on  the 
part  of  gentlemen  who  have  the  necessary  pedagogic  culture.  All  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  supervision  should  be  theoretically  and  practically  familiar  with  Frobel's 
methods  of  education. 

8EC0NDABY  INSTBUCTION. 

Secondaiy  instruction  is  an  expression  employed  to  indicate  a  grade  between  element 
ary  and  superior  instruction,  but  varying  in  different  countries  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  extent  to  which  provision  is  made  for  liberal  culture  and  for  special  training.  The 
statistical  summary  on  page  cxl  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction  shows  that  the 
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^  aecondairy  instraGtUm  "  has  a  wide  application  in  the  United  States.  The 
totilof  tkieae  pfopils  is  224,815,  or  about  1  in  every  223  of  the  population.  A  number 
tftheacbodlsiiL  Tables  VI  and  VII  have  preparatory  departments  to  which  children 
an  Admitted  as  young  as  6  years  of  age;  under  &vorable  circumstances  the  course  which 
iiibietly  pr^paratoiy  to  ooUege  is  commenced  at  10  or  11  years  of  age.  Secondary  in- 
fraction propesT  ij^pns  at  about  13  years  of  age  and  is  from  2  to  6  years  in  duration. 

ffi^  and  normal  achools  are  regulated  by  the  school  laws  of  their  respective  States  or 
dte;  prepwratoiy  schcwli  sustain  the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
■Sies;  seeondary  achools  are  variously  constituted  and  controlled.  These  several  classes 
fif  instttatioDs  have  so  many  points  both  of  agreement  and  contrast  that  neither  sepa- 
Ble  nor  collective  characterization  affords  an  exact  estimate  of  their  operations. 

H|g|i  schools  are  apparently  strengthened  by  the  opposition  which  they  fiom  time  to 
ttne  eneoonter.  The  history  of  free  schools  in  the  North  and  West,  their  more  recent 
development  in  the  South,  and  the  experience  of  foreign  nations  in  the  same  direction 
convincing  evidence  that  no  system  of  public  education  can  maintain  on  efficient 
without  hig^  schools,  or  the  grade  of  instruction  given  in  them.  It  is  neither 
pjMililii  nor  desLrable  that  they  should  absorb  all  the  frmctions  of  secondary  education, 
bsl  it  is  nndoabtedly  true  that  they  offer  the  only  adequate  means  for  the  accomplish- 
of  aiMne  of  its  chief  purposes.  The  tiansfbrmations  which  are  constantiy  de^ 
by  tiie  development  of  society  are  most  readily  brought  to  pass  in  institutions 
eaconunon  interest  to  a)l  classes  and  which  have  resources  practically  unlimited. 
Tbb  pceaent  is  a  transition  period  in  our  country,  and  those  familiar  with  the  inside  his- 
fatj  of  OQT  achools  are  aware  that  the  high  schools  are  taking  the  initiative  in  the  a^just- 
BCBt  of  edncational  processes.  This  &ct  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  dedication  of 
l^anoble  stmctare  in  Boston  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Latin  and  English  high  schools. 
IBat  were  represented  all  subjects  of  study  and  all  profitable  exercises;  here  provision 
M  been  made  alike  for  the  classics  and  for  science,  for  physical  and  for  mental  train- 
■g;  here,  indeed,  was  exemplified  on  a  grand  scale  what  ought  to  be  and  what  is 
apidly  beoonung  a  feature  of  our  public  schools  of  secondary  grade,  namely,  the  adapta- 
tioB  of  material  appliances  to  ideal  results,  of  educational  theory  to  living  issues. 

'filth  few  exceptions  the  schools  included  in  Tables  YI  and  VII  represent  what  the 
fill^irii  aptly  call  ''voluntary  schools,"  L  e.,  those  originating  with  people  acting  in 
tWr  private  or  individual  capacity  and  not  as  a  body  politic  Above  50  per  cent,  of  all 
Iks  scholars  of  secondary  grade  in  the  United  States  are  enrolled  in  the  schools  reported 
m  laUe  YL  As  a  rule  these  schools  are  less  progressive  than  the  public  high  schools, 
mA  sBkiii  of  them  as  depend  solely  upon  tuition  fees  are  apt  to  decline  as  public  schools 
Of  the  total  number  42  per  cent  are  reported  under  the  auspices  of  religious 
while  a  number  tabulated  as  non-sectarian  have  some  church  affiliation, 
sectarianism  has  had  very  little  survival  in  these  schools,  and  it  is  evident  that 
As^  crwnmand  patronage  mainly  on  other  than  denominational  grounds.  They  are  gen- 
■tf^eaiitroDed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  with  some  reference  to  their  fitness  for 
rfsiiiUiinnT  aflOuTB  and  their  ability  to  afford  a  trustworthy  guarantee  of  the  character 
flf  the  achool.  They  will  always  be  an  important  Sactor  in  the  progress  of  Christian  com- 
■HttieB,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  several  denominations  in  the  United 
ihtas  are  moving  fiar  the  larger  endowment  and  more  efficient  conduct  of  the  secondary 
iiMi^  Mtwi^w  their  patronage. 
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General  sUdigticdl  summary  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instrucUon, 


BtateB  and  Territories. 


Alabama , 

Arkansas 

California 

Ck>lorado ~ 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia , 

Illinois , 

Indiana , 

Iowa , 

Kansas „ , 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Blaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan  » , 

Minnesota 

BCississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York „™. 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Or^fon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont  ^ 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin......... 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Indian  „ 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington  .„ 

Wyoming 


Total. 


I. 

t 

(3 


1,484 
132 
680 
110 


418 
1,824 
1,272 

500 


878 

267 

1,142 

2,088 

6,801 


186 


1,282 
100 


488 
1,185 
8,908 


4,706 
901 

2,514 
548 


460 


400 
371 
284 


36,694 


S 

'a 


560 
243 
57 


140 

150 

1,162 

1,005 

108 

1,013 

88 

20 

210 

215 

10 

174 

860 

108 

109 


2,649 
178 
434 


1,242 


668 
271 

83 
805 

81 
756 


04 


13,136 


1,007 

620 
4,185 

299 
1,761 

723 
1,064 
9,808 
6,800 
2,524 
4,040 

262 
8,640 

745 
1,026 
2,560 
2,666 
1,276 
2,061 
8,266 
8,786 

526 


1,082 
4,041 
10,045 
8,065 
8,478 
1,655 
6,824 

870 
2,227 
5,920 
8,482 
2,765 
1,040 

746 
2,170 


1,177 

206 

1,220 

2,558 

218 

78 


122,617 


443 

60 

1,074 


662 
66 


580 

802 

2,480 

UO 


870 


702 

877 

2,127 


299 

1,162 
438 
150 
420 


167 
264 


492 


18,275 


In  preparatory  depart- 
ments of — 


266 
135 


510 
260 

19 
268 
105 
785 

02 


20 
806 

467 


182 

80 

1,042 

200 

107 
85 

260 


271 
616 
287 

60 
201 

66 
224 


7,016 


is 

If 


0 


20 
664 

1,178 
113 


70 

2.0T7 

1,800 

1,760 

889 

604 

1,213 

45 

860 

103 

1,861 

421 

657 

1,101 

860 

40 


2,044 
616 

3,726 
785 

1,008 


1,122 
1,153 


78 
184 
850 


202 
118 


0,076 


i 

'Bs 

Jt.O 


47 


877 
77 

141 
15 


1 


40 
6 


437 
274 


08 


62 


108 


1,890 

1,496 

7.616 

604 

3,435 

870 

1,204 

12,286 

18,770 

6,TTO 

7,754 

2,299 

5,980 

2,377 

3.908 

6,60 

12,250 

5,248 

8,057 

4,761 

7,238 

1,096 

40 

8,804 

6,642 

81,715 

4,029 

13,023 

2,676 

13,909 

1,861 

8,686 

0,1M 

5,196 

8,0U 

8,89 

066 

4,8:3 


1,864 

201 

1,28S 

2,756 

831 
71 


2,201 


224, 8U 


a  In  184  cities.  5  Strictly  normal  students  not  included. 


8EC0NDAEY  INSTRUCTION.  CXLI 

Pr^aatoiy  schools,  Table  VII,  are  located  chiefly  in  the  Middle  and  New  England 

Site,  in  which  section  secondaiy  education,  as  distinct  firom  elementary  and  collegiate, 

is  BOit  completely  organized.  The  prepaiatories  include  a  number  of  endowed  academies 
vUck  justly  rank  among  the  most  noted  institutions  of  the  country.  They  have  ample 
Rsomces  and  are  admirably  fUmished  as  regards  teachers  and  material  appliances,  and 
^  have  preserved  to  us  from  our  earliest  histoiy  a  conception  of  secondary  instruction 
vtidi  is  among  Uie  most  precious  of  our  inheritances  from  the  post. 

The  act  of  incorporation  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  dated  October  4,  1780,  sets 
ktk the  poiposes  of  the  instittftion  as  follows:  ''For  promoting  true  piety  and  virtue, 
od  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  together 
vitb  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  the  art  of  speaking;  also,  practical  geometry,  logic, 
nd  geography,  and  such  other  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  or  languages  as  opportunity 
■17  hereafter  permit  and  as  the  trustees  hereinafter  provided  slmll  direct.^'  The  con- 
iitiition  of  the  academy  includes  among  the  subjects  in  which  the  students  are  to  be  in- 
itraeked  *'the  great  end  and  real  business  of  living.'' 

Hk  founder  of  Phillips  Exeter  in  defining  the  duties  of  the  instructors  says:  '/Above 
iB.  it  is  expected  that  the  attention  of  instructors  to  the  disposition  of  the  minds  and 
aorals  of  the  youth  under  their  charge  will  exceed  every  other  care,  well  considering 
tk^  though  goodness  without  knowledge  is  weak  and  feeble,  yet  knowledge  without 
podocsB  is  dangerous,  and  that  both  united  form  the  noblest  character  and  laythe  surest 
fanodation  of  usefulness  to  mankind.''  In  another  place  he  says  again:  ''And  in  order 
uprcTCDt  a  perveision  of  the  true  intent  of  this  foundation,  it  is  again  declared  that 
tb  fnt  and  principal  design  of  this  institution  is  the  promoting  of  virtue  and  true  piety, 
GKfiil  knowledge  being  subordinate  thereto. ' ' 

In  this  spirit  oar  secondary  schools  must  be  maintained,  especially  those  which  are 
Soelr  to  draw  patronage  fix)m  the  most  prosperous  fiunilies,  if  we  would  not  have  our 
"wealth outstrip  our  civilization." 

The  ooQsideration  of  particular  institutions  and  localities  gives  a  more  &vorable  im- 
jRBBOQ  of  our  secondary  education  than  the  survey  of  the  whole  country.  In  this 
kouier  view  it  seems  that  the  interests  of  education  in  our  midst  could  not  be  better 
Krred  than  by  an  investigation  of  this  class  of  schools,  conducted  under  the  united 
whority  of  aU  the  agents  concerned  in  their  maintenance.  The  particulars  to  which 
oqaiiT  should  be  directed  are  the  cost  of  the  service,  qualification  of  the  teachers, 
posoime]  of  the  scholars,  curricula,  and  results. 

TW  tables  afford  much  information  on  these  points,  but  it  is  incomplete,  and  in  the 
CKof  the  high  schools  involved  with  the  statistics  of  other  public  schools.  The  total 
nnber  of  institdtions  in  Tables  VI  and  VII  is  1, 466,  having  7, 360  instructors  and  135, 892 
Khidus.  The  total  amount  of  productive  f^ds  in  the  possession  of  these  institutions 
s  ^1,454,915,  yielding  an  income  of  $1,042,073.  The  receipts  from  tuition  fees  during 
tefcirwere  $2,216,681.  The  price  of  tuition  varies  greatly  in  the  different  schools 
tti  aflbids  no  certain  criterion  of  efficiency.  Where  there  are  no  endowments  low 
^Npes  may  be  regarded  as  the  indication  of  feebleness,  but  the  reverse  cannot  be  affirmed. 
He  total  receipts,  averaged  upon  the  total  attendance,  give  a  i>er  capita  expense  of  $16; 
Vfte  income  from  productive  fhnds  be  included,  the  per  capita  is  $24.  It  is  unnecessary 
^  neeBt  that  the  sum  does  not  represent  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  result  proposed. 
%  inference  is  plain:  a  prosperous  people  like  our  own  ought  to  make  larger  invest- 
*nto  in  this  department.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  larger  number  of  students  should  enter 
^^  and  complete  a  course  of  secondary  training  than  a  higher  collegiate  course;  for 
W  the  number  of  students  in  the  schools  of  Tables  YI  and  YII  is  four  times  the  num- 
tetf  ttodents  reported  in  the  institutions  comprised  in  Table  IX.  The  total  number 
McBts  under  secondary  instruction  is  above  three  times  the  number  in  all  classes 
tf  tatetioos  Ibr  superior  instruction,  not  including  students  in  preparatory  depart- 
k;  Bsvertbeleai  it  will  be  observed  that  the  resources  of  the  superior  institutions 
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greatly  exceed  those  of  the  secondary  schools.  Thus  the  Talne  of  groxmds,  bnHding^ 
and  apparatus  for  secondary  and  preparatory  schools,  Tables  YI  and  YII,  is  $24,813,687; 
for  nniversitiee  and  colleges,  Table  IX,  $40,255,976;  the  amount  of  prodnctiye  ftinds 
for  the  former  is  $11,454,915,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $1,042,073;  for  the  latter, 
$43,786,877,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $2,618,008. 

Considering  the  diffusion  of  secondary  training  and  its  absolute  importance,  this  is  a 
matter  to  which  the  patrons  and  bene&ctors  of  learning  may  well  turn  their  attention. 

It  is  important  that  the  qualification  of  teachers  and  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools 
should  correspond  to  some  rational  system  of  training.  Here  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  European  nations,  in  which  secondary  education  is  better  orgfuiixed  and  a^i^^sted 
more  skilfully  to  the  requirements  of  highly  civilized  and  populous  communities  than 
in  our  own  country.  The  courses  of  study  must  be  as  various  as  the  purposes  for  which 
they  ore  intended,  and  these  in  turn  must  be  regulated  by  the  dasses  into  which  the 
scholars  may  be  grouped.  I  use  the  expression  advisedly,  for  wherever  the  subject  has 
been  examined  a  classification  of  scholars  has  been  recognized  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  natural  order  of  lif^  in  modem  society.  The  claasiflcation  is  not  determined 
by  **hard  and  fast  lines"  and  is  not  the  same  in  all  countries.  For  the  United  States 
it  is  substantially  as  follows: 

First  Scholars  who  may  pursue  the  secondary  course  for  about  two  years. 

Second.  Those  who  may  complete  a  course  of  four  or  six  years,  but  who  desire  at  about 
16  years  of  age  to  pursue  studies  related  to  their  prospective  vocations. 

Third.  Those  fbr  whom  secondary  training  i^  a  preparation  fi>r  the  college  or  mdver- 
nty.  The  adjustment  of  courses  of  study  to  these  distinct  classes  has  long  engaged  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  educators  and  enlightened  statesmen  of  fbreign  countries; 
superior  primaries,  Gymnasien,  Realschulen,  polytechnic  schools,  professional  or  trade 
schools,  &c ,  indicate  the  drift  of  their  deliberations.  The  keenness  of  international  com- 
petition (in  which  we  are  becoming  constantly  more  involved),  the  growth  of  our  businesi 
interests,  the  development  of  superior  instructionr-i.  e.,  that  which  occupies  students 
up  to  24  or  25  years  of  age — urge  us  to  fi>llow  the  example  of  European  nations  in  the 
adaptation  of  secondary  training. 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  of  every  such  endeavor  by  the  necessity  for  a  ftiller  and 
more  reliable  presentation  of  the  &cts  which  must  determine  our  acyustments.  What 
is  the  proportion  of  scholars  in  each  of  the  specified  daases?  What  is  the  course  whidi 
each  pursues  and  with  what  results? 

The  tables,  as  they  stand,  indicate  how  &r  we  are  from  adequate  information  upon 
these  points,  while  only  those  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Office  can  appreciate  tin 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  more  complete  record. 

From  an  examination  of  the  statistical  summary  of  classical  and  scientific  preparatory 
courses  two  &cts  are  made  evident :  (1)  The  majority  of  students  in  the  schools  pre 
sented  in  Tables  VI  and  YII  are  not  preparing  for  superior  institutions,  only  7  per  cent 
of  the  scholars  of  the  former  being  so  reported  and  34  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  latter. 
(2)  A  large  proportion  of  this  preparatory  work  is  fuxsomplished  in  the  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  universities,  and  schools  of  science.  In  other  words,  for  th< 
majority  of  their  scholars  the  training  of  the  secondary  and  preparatory  schools  is  final 

The  importance  of  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of  students  preparing  fi>r  collegi 
and  the  number  who  annually  present  themselves  for  the  college  entrance  examinatiom 
will  be  readily  recognized.  With  a  view  to  securing  this  information  I  have  from  yeai 
to  year  sent  out  inquiries,  the  returns  to  which  are  embodied  in  the  summaries  of  col- 
lege entrance  examinations  and  of  students  in  classical  and  scientific  preparatory  courses, 
Table  IX.  Theeeretums,it  will  be  seen,  are  as  yet  too  fragmentary  for  any  genendin* 
ference.  They  are  given  merely  to  illustrate  what  is  required  as  a  means  of  estimating 
the  results  of  that  department  of  secondary  training  which  is  professedly  prepaiatorj 
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fcr  eoDege.  The  demand  for  such  information  ia  increasing.  Each  institution  seeks  to 
kaow  what  others  of  the  same  grade  are  accomplishing,  and  those  who  meet  for  the  gen- 
oal  daseoaBion  of  edncatioii  realize  the  fetoity  of  counsels  not  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
frctB.  In  Tiew  of  these  numifesl^btions  I  can  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
the  tncbexB  and  officers  of  secondary  schools  will  agree  upon  such  a  representation  of 
the  conditions  of  their  work  as  the  public  interests  demand. 

TABXtB  VI.—  IlUITlXUTlOXrS  FOB  SBOOHDABY  nVSTBUCTIOir. 

The  following  is  a  ooxnpanitiYe  summary  of  the  number  of  institutions  for  [secondary 
iostniction  (exclusive  of  high  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  dei>artments  of  normal 
idioQb  and  of  institatioiie  for  superior  instruction)  making  returns  from  1872  to  1881, 
iDdiisiTe: 


M72. 

1878. 

1874. 

187S. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

188(K 

1881. 

5o.orfaHtnio(on. 
Xo.orglnilenta 

8U 
4,6CHL 

M4 
5,068 

U8,(no 

1,081 
6,466 
98,179 

1,148 

6,081 

108,285 

1,229 

6,999 

106,647 

1,226 
6,968 
98,871 

1,227 

5,747 

100,874 

1,286 

6,961 

108,784 

1,264 

6,009 

110,277 

1,836 

6,489 

122,617 
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Tablb  VL — Summarjf  of  aoHsUa  qf 


States  and  Territories. 


\  Alabama 

I  Arkansas^ 

California 

Colorado 

(^Connecticut ,. 

»<d[>elaware 

-Florida 

—Georgia 

^Illinois 

X.  Indiana 

Xlowa 

XKanaas 

\  Kentucky 

I  Louisiana. 

^daine 

«>4tlaryland 

(^Massachusetts 

^  MicUigan 

'^^innesota 

\  Mississippi 

Sc^Iissouri 

^Nebraska 

CSfovr  Hapapshire 

CNew  Jersey 

<}?ew  York 

— ^orth  Carolina 

Xohio 

Oregon 

^Pennsylvania. 

QRhode  Island 

*— 43outh  Carolina 

I  Tennessee 
Texas 

CTermont 

^^irginia 

-West  Virginia.. 

)^Wisoonsin  » 

XDakota. 

.i«>-Di8friot  of  Colombia... 

Indian „ 

New  Mezioo 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Total.. 


I 

I 


13 
8 

80 
3 

13 

9 

135 

43 

17 

40 

2 

49 

16 

24 

83 

43 

9 

18 

84 

83 

84 
49 
188 
50 
42 
17 
86 
6 
14 

m 

29 
27 
81 
8 
22 
1 

19 
8 
8 
17 
4 
1 


Instructors. 


Male. 


Female 


al4 

92 

5 

46 

36 

11 

al79 

95 

20 

83 

2 

80 

28 

32 

94 

79 

a26 

40 

a51 

79 

10 

62 

127 

489 

83 

a90 

26 

227 

13 

a80 

121 

a74 

050 

64 

6 

o97 

1 

40 
8 
24 
24 
8 


1,836 


2,762 


27 
6 

168 
11 

108 
13 
30 

155 

215 
37 
78 
9 

149 
83 
89 
66 

187 
46 
42 
76 

130 
22 
42 

119 

607 
81 

125 
60 

844 
84 
82 

127 
69 
70 
65 
80 
65 
0 
80 
8 
16 
75 
11 
4 


Number  of  studentn. 


Total. 


al,007 

aG20 

4,185 

290 

1,761 

723 

1,064 

a9,'803 

06,809 

02,524 

a4,949 

262 

8,649 

745 

1,926 

2,560 

2,666 

al,275 

2,061 

03,266 

03,785 

620 

1,962 

4,041 

al9,045 

03,985 

a3,478 

1,655 

06,824 

370 

02,227 

oS,  929 

a3,482 

a2,765 

al,949 

0745 

02,170 


ol,177 

296 

1,229 

2,553 

0218 

a78 


8,727    0122,617 


Male. 


489 

265 

1,696 

69 

692 

439 

349 

6,111 

2,817 

857 

2,224 

100 

1,446 

878 

1.078 

1,362 

1,056 

242 

1,118 

1,335 

1,798 

180 

1,047 

2,289 

8,119 

2,178 

1,380 

647 

8,498 

184 

891 

2,840 

1.815 

1,210 

905 

115 

989 


872 
88 

606 

1,184 

60 


Female 


876 

295 

2,487 

240 

1,060 

284'^ 

716 

4,642 

3,913 

1,444 

2,078 

162 

2,203 

867 

848 

1,198 

1,610 

786 

943 

1,750 

1,754 

346 

985 

1,752 

8.713 

1,634 

1,887 

1.008 

8,271 

236 

848 

2,770 

1,536 

1,868 

834 

485 

944 


710 

208 

688 

L,860 

98 


8 

I 

'5 


470 

477 
8.358 

246 

825 

401 

1,000 

6,^34 

63.196 

898 
2,525 

200 
2,272 

606 
1,068 
1,417 
1,640 

526 
1,555 
2,352 
2,534 

296 

964 
2,960 
10.458 
2,988 
61,117 
1.168 
64,522 

823 
1,214 
4,829 
1.880 
1,660 
1,453 

402 
1,864 


662 
146 
020 
1.687 
76 


66,680  60,448  674,480 


173 

60 
435 

20 
427 
111 
119 
1,589 
196 

84 
826 

40 
702 

51 


100 
183 
429 


532 
2,  £00 
779 
504 
179 
925 
115 
126 
712 
246 
648 
341 
53 


145 
81 
18 

101 
2 


16,029 


aSex  not  reported  in  all  < 
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9  far  mtamdary   tnjCnutfMA. 


XniwofflCiidaitfl.      1 

1 

H 
II 

1-2 

11 

3  ^ 

^«    i 

«-    :     LihvmrieflL 

Property,  income,  ^^ 

3 

II 
1 

Jlii  ^!  ill 

iflj^liilll 

*0 

> 

i 

1^ 
P 

11! 

11 

II 

--  =•      s       a       S5 

z 

Z,             }^ 

'  5 

> 

^• 

"^ 

sr        5         18          2          5 

8 

9      7.650 

«n 

<141,700 

<15,000 

4,550 

I«      16    1 

1 

4             0 

0 

17,700 

3,600 

1900 

-7^1      83         55        16  .      24 

20 

25     16,295 

1,227 

540,500 



74,246^ 

-^ - 3 

3 

2!        600 

80 

50,000 

24,800 
39,209 

^^      JZ        16  .       4         24 

21 

25  ;  13,416 

758 

428,400 

271,106 

3,968 

-ar-  -»-        8   -..         8 

8 

8  1    2.400 

275 

96,600 

7,000 

9,500 
1,756 

fe-  4          2          5 

7 

( 
4 

1,500 

60 

83,000 

40,000 

2,800 

«A^  1«  .    IS  •      46 

36 

56 

68 

9,400 

1,140 

379,750 

106,000 

7,000 

83,732 

jBti    m'   v» 

32 

27 

33 

31 

14,392 

455 

881,250 

43,600 

7,962 

107,608 

.  A      9»i      36 

31 

9 

10 

4 

6,812 

78 

134,600 

60,000 

4,500 

6,220 

•  19    190  1    153 

26 

22 

23 

19 

6,964 

700 

815,000 

57,285 

2,  on 

62,213 

«i    MO  • 

83 

1 
22 

1 
35 

1 
85 

650 
10,918 

100 
293 

17,600 
410,550 

690 
17,600 

10,000 
54,857 

3»i    228  1     124 

3,270 

S4      53  1      61 

2 

5 

9 

9 

3,867 

746 

12,500 

8,121 
13,481 

:«      37         36 

18 

18 

10 

16 

7,675 

245 

179,600 

64,900 

3,142 

i»     ^  ♦   107 

40 

21 

23 

21 

20,625 

682 

415,800 

704,000 

39,240 

32,630 

:€Bi      29  i      18 

6 

80 

29 

21 

19,845 

876 

914,500 

748,467 

45,067 

46,230 

IB      16  '      40 



7 

7 

5 

6,400 

855 

169,000 

26,000 

263 

29,754 

••i5l    106  '      77 

U 

10 

13 

14 

4,683 

272 

260,700 

26,400 

2,490 

57,601 

|2»    las        43 

25 

10 

23 

23 

12,285 

674 

162,000 

70,400 

6,300 

30,466. 

^      8&         99 

22 

19 

23 

.28 

17,042 

2,604 

225,800 

33,000 

2,200 

74,798 

p"       25  '        0 

,*!»      28         16 

0 

5 

6 

6 

2,900 

720 

42,000 

15,000 

1,900 

1,700 

5 

8 

10 

12 

11,647 

191 

147,250 

288,627 

16,982 

10,14T 

.3a      96  .      98 

24 

82 

83 

82 

27,253 

488 

745,289 

37,500 

3,615 

106,6441 

•cir     a6  1    263 
in.     3.J    113 

lOi 

189 

122 

m 

U0,224 

•2,842 

3,433,136 

626,867 

43,747 

382,518 

9 

17 

23 

26 

19,439 

775 

319,400 

1,000 

600 

71,3101 

,•^25.      84         67 

83 

23 

31 

82 

a,  758 

864 

530,706 

110,560 

6,880 

82,90] 

r      M      98         17 

7 

11 

13 

11 

3,290 

260 

186,500 

19,875 

870 

24,548 

26/     44         82 

W....;    4 

}»    216       161 

14 

66 

55 

67 

60,877 

2,371 

4,906,900 

6,098,461 

700,792 

186,688 

— 

8 

3 

4 

6,974 

1,898 

575,000 

150,000 

9,000 

1,540 

80 

8 

6 

5 

2,206 

242 

111,400 

20,000 

7,277 
•62,885 

21 

19 

39 

44 

11,435 

900 

347,850 

36,000 

4,550 

^      67        84 

2 

13 

15 

17 

5,200 

600 

167,500 

18,207 

nr    M      « 

5 

15 

16 

22 

8,485 

3U 

312,775 

67,400 

5,297 

22,460 

^^'--Sr:      44 

8 

18 

14 

14 

12,615 

280 

224,000 

27,000 

3,240 

'    27,097 



4 

5 

5 

4^300 

61,500 

10,000 

600 

900 

i     la     24  {    146 

3 

14 

a 

15 
0 

13 

0 

31,884 

7-5 

480,800 
5,000 
20,900 

26,000 

480 

84,575 

E 

9 

t 

12 

13 

11 

2,706 



6,797 

iW — 

fi  U..^ 

1 

4 

1 

2 

6 

iCO 

^i 

40,000 
93,000 



12,000 
1,700 
5,040 

238 
18,600 
26,165 

-  mr 

1       s 

10 

10 

U 

%m 

i3r> 

134,830 

97,927 

M^ 

M._i 

3 

3 
1 

2 

I 

m 

£» 

26,200 
8,000 

1,000 



2,860 

l^s^Biio    sn 

T20 

ao3 

827  522,696 

25,218 

18,842,780 

9,922,965 

948,246 

1,758,787 

liOBMlUcaitton  not  reported  in  all  osms.  '-digitized  by  VjOOgic 
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TABLE  VII.— PBEPABATOBY  SCHOOU. 

Detailed  statistics  of  preparatory  schools  will  be  found  in  Table  VII  of  the  appendix 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  statistics  of  these  schools  as  reportc 
to  the  Bureau  from  1873  to  1881,  inclusive: 


1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1»77. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881 

Number  of  institutions 

Number  of  instructors 

86 

680 

12,487 

01 

697 

11,414 

102 

746 

12,964 

106 

736 

12,860 

114 

796 

12,510 

114 

818 

12,538 

123 

818 

18,561 

125 

800 

13,239 

1 

( 

Number  of  students 

13,  S 

# 

Table  VII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  preparatory  schools. 


States. 


Number  of  students— 


1 


■§1 

«  d 


I 

•8 

I 


2s 

SB 


u 

III 


California 

Colorado 

Conneoticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey „. 

New  York 

Ohio 


Pennsylvania . . . . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total 130  I    871 


8 
1 
6 
2 
8 
2 
1 
5 
4 
22 
•  1 
1 
6 
5 
24 
5 
14 
4 
1 
2 
2 
6 
5 


20 

5 

51 

14 

58 

8 

4 

28 

20 

141 

6 

20 

40 

89 

185 

86 

84 

83 

4 

11 

9 

21 

89 


U 


245 
112 
160 


16 
201 
118 


a425 
060 

0818 
145 


12 


.     2 

147 
45 

670 
10 
42 

459 
56 

596 
-04 

859 

131 
20 
85 
20 
75 

125 


0 
9 
16 

144 
16 
85 
21 
44 

257 
51 
96 
13 


3,412 


1,196 


53 

424 

831 

ol,675 

84 
802^ 

277 

al,272 

154 

095 

a289 
130 
848 
185 

al59 
285 


1 

48 

10 

148 


6 
80 
181 
132 
16 
55 
26 

1 
86 

8 
88 
10 


08,667 


787 


a  Include^  students  preparing  for  classical  or  scientific  course,  the  number  included  not  M 
specified. 
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Table  VIL — Summary  of  staUsUca  of  preparaiory  nchooU — Ck>ntinued. 


Slatos. 


C&afbmia. 


Dsok 


Libraries. 


I 


2,150 


14,000 

801 

4,700 


50 


730 
801 
110 


Property,  income,  &c. 


\\ 

l| 

if 
I- 


I 


% 


tl22,000 


285,000 
66,000 
100,000 


«ig8,ooo 

50,000 


•8,060 
4,000 
7,287 


n 


$4,300 


15,317 
1,100 
16,819 


!»»».-.. 


ItfThukd. 


Total. 


2,400 

1,175 

8,075 

23,550 

500 


106 
200 
718 
50 


9,530 

8,150 

16,431 

10,500 

16,825 

1,000 

50 

620 

1,000 

9,600 

4,675 


610 
825 
180 
280 
50 


400 
126 


80,000 
85,000 
75,000 
1,664,787 
50,000 
65,000 
990,000 
216,000 
1,824,960 
210,000 
844,000 
180,000 
6,000 
17,000 
80,000 
68,000 
209,200 


10,000 

51,500 

800 

683,062 


750 
3,090 


86,200 


855,688 

20,000 
174,000 


18,910 
1,200 
9,840 


75,000 


4,600 


19,000 


124,752 


5,064   5,970,007 


1,581,960 


98,827 


1,400 

6,718 

128,200 

96,974 


10,904 
9,836 

92,606 
2,100 

48,740 

22,961 
260 


1,600 
1,900 
6,260 


457,894 


TABLE  Vin.  —  8UPEBI0E  INSTEUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

SiBtisticB  in  detail  of  schools  for  the  superior  instructioti  of  women  will  be  found  in 
Tibfe  Vni  of  the  appendix.  The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  institutions, 
iKCmctoiSy  and  pupils  from  1871  to  1881,  inclusive : 


187L 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

&.«riaititiitloQa 

la«r  introcton, 

136 
1.163 

11,641 

175 
1,«17 
11,388 

206 
2,120 
24,^3 

200 
2,285 
28,446 

222 
2,406 
28,796 

226 
2,404 
28,866 

220 
2,306 
23,082 

226 
2,478 
28,689 

227 
2.328 
24,606 

227 

2,840 

26,780 

226 

2,211 

26,041 
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Table  VIII. — Summary  of  gtatisHcs  of  inslit 


States. 


Ck>rp8  of  instruction. 


& 


P. 


It 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware ,... 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

loTra , 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri , 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina ... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total.. 


226 


&113 

115 
26 
38 
16 

149 
24 

&23 
52 

176 
13 
21 
64 

164 

6 

81 

36 

207 
46 

146 
14 

172 
46 

109 
59 
11 

116 
22 

647 


a2,211 


545 


64 

40 

6 

6 

68 

84 

25 

33 

13 

103 

17 

9 

41 

137 


18 
51 

138 

4 

21 

22 

166 
32 

107 
12 

HI 
84 
87 
42 
6 
84 
18 
87 


18 
5 
1 
2 

19 

11 
1 
8 
3 

28 
1 


4 
5 
23 


3 
12 
49 

7 
21 


85 
9 

12 
8 
8 
8- 
4 
4 


805 


a  Classification  not  reported  in  all  oases. 
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t9»^f9r  the  nperiar  instruction  of  women. 


Smdeats. 


Kciberin  oollegUite 
depaxtment. 


I     i 


I 


s 

41  ^ 

0' 
»,. 
le 
ri 

w 

?j 
Si  . 

s: 
so 


i 

0 
UA 
291 
29 
41 
24 
0 
5 
I 


88 
21 
OO 

21 
215 


13 
24 


t 


Is 


I 


14 
ll 
II 

I! 

Sifl  SI 


Libraries. 


B 


al,016 
a402 
alOO 

74 

al,506 

a2I6 

dSSi 

170 

02,080 

a223 

all4 

a349 

al.997 

103 

al9Q 

a978 

al,990 

66 


8 

H 

1 
2 
U 
1 


adG9 
08,119 

a631 
01,098 

190 

Jil,l« 

188 

410 


' 


9,900 
7,875 
600 
1,500 
7,784 

28,801 

3,600 

2,021 

872 

13,090 
1,100 
8,000 
8,128 

49,425 

1,200 

900 

4,518 

11,289 

290 

2,700 

5,090 

27,741 
5,900 

15,646 

li»,10O 
2,100 

14,7S> 
3,900 

a,  900 


lOO 


0 
179 
96 
28 
71 
60 
858 
10 


8 
1,769 
200 
20 
150 
964 
0 


8S0 

2,422 

80 

465 


8TS 
iOQ 
152 
180 


Property,  Income,  &c. 


80 


6,540  , 


02  . 


c 
•5 

Is 


^ 


$440,000 
275,000 

40,000 

24,060 
490,000 
792,000 

25,000 

50,000 
150,000 
570,000 

78,000 

100,000 

106,000 

1,081,800 

60,000 

42,000 
170,000 
662,000 

80,000 
125,000 
152,000 
1,684,259 
104,000 
847,280 

80,000 
673,000 

^,000 
412,000 

70.000 
102,000 
409,600 

15,000 
390.2SO 


812,600 


0 
25,000 
21,000 


20,000 
47,000 


895,000 


80,000 

0 

100,000 


62,900 
44,400 


11,000 

tooo 

80,000 


8,000 


I 


80 
1,600 
1,600 


1,600 
3,000 


84,600 


1,200 

0 

6,020 


2,243 


2,884 


70 

1,^10 


AUG 


ID.  :U6  1 


I 

II 


a 


815,000 

24,000 

4.500 

3,000 

45,700 

35,161 

2,800 

8,000 

87,000 

58,^40 

6,800 

4,500 

3,300 

63,124 


2,000 
37,997 
49,600 


12,140 

9,800 

177,410 


72,077 


5,300 
37,830 
ln,83D 


30,800 
3.500 
30,  ."WO 


ri  xm\ 


kOtl 


115       201,  S40       9,i"51      10,O4Tjr^9       857,^)0         &-±\m         ffl*J,QOO 


frSez  not  reported  In  aU  CAsea. 
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Degrees  conferred  by  instUiUions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 


States. 


California .. 

Georgria 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky .. 
Louisiana... 

Maine 

BCaryland... 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire.. 


J^  I  States. 

I' 

55  New  Jersey 

1  ;  New  York 

99  North  Carolina... 

22  Ohio 

2  PennH>-lvania .... 
86  I  South  Carolina... 

11   '  Tennessee 

18     Texas , 

4  Vermont 

60  Virginia 

9  West  Virgnnift.  • 

26  Wisconsin 

^  Total 

4    I 


G71 


In  all  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  Grermany  excepted,  collegiate  or,  as  it  is  termed 
higher  education  for  women  is  a  subject  of  special  attention  and  effort.  In  a  fei 
European  countries  the  movement  has  reference  to  some  specific  end  to  be  accomplish^ 
and  signifies  nothing  outside  of  that  limit.  In  others  it  arises  from  a  deep  oonvictioi 
that  the  best  interests  of  society  suffer  from  the  difierenbe  which  exists  between  fh 
education  of  men  and  women.  All  that  the  advocates  of  higher  education  for  wome 
claim  upon  the  ground  of  her  capacity  for  development  has  been  conceded  in  th 
United  States,  as  appears  from  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  colleges  for  womei 
in  which  the  same  course  of  studies  is  pursued  as  in  colleges  for  men,  the  experiment  c 
the  Harvard  annex,  and  the  practice  of  coeducation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leading  ir 
stitutions  of  the  country. 

In  Europe  as  in  the  United  States  the  chief  point  (i.  e.,  woman's  capacity)  has  bee 
conceded.  Two  important  questions  growing  out  of  this  concession  are  at  present  wide! 
discussed,  namely:  Should  higher  education  for  woman  conform  in  all  respects  to  ths 
which  is  deemed  best  for  man  ?    Is  coeducation  practicable  or  desirable? 

In  the  discussion  of  these  questions  the  experience  of  the  United  States  is  constant] 
referred  to  as  being  of  longer  duration  and  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  natioi 
The  attention  thus  directed  to  our  country  gives  a  reason  for  frill  and  accurate  reporl 
from  all  institutions  engaged  in  the  work.  A  stronger  reason  is  found  in  the  importanc 
of  the  record  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  our  social  progress.  Universal  elementar 
education  is  essential  in  a  republic;  liberal  education  is  an  evidence  and  an  index  of  thoe 
ideal  conditions  which  are  the  ultimate  end  of  good  government  and  of  public  virtn 
and  intelligence. 

The  schools  reported  in  Table  VIII  are,  it  will  be  observed,  exclusively  for  womei 
they  numbered  226  in  1881,  with  2,211  instructor  and  26,041  pupils.  To  these  shoul 
be  added  five  colleges  for  women  in  the  State  of  New  York,*  which,  on  account  of  thei 
relations  to  the  University  of  the  State,  are  reported  in  Table  IX,  making  a  total  of  23 
superior  schools  for  women  tabulated  in  my  report,  enrolling  about  27,000  students. 

A  glance  at  Table  VIII,  appendix,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  varied  character  of  th 
institutions  here  presented.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  conducted  under  the  auspice 
of  religious  denominations  and  are  an  evidence  of  that  zeal  for  education  which  ha 

1  Wells  College,  Aurora;  Elxnira  Female  College,  Elxnira;  Ingham  Unirerstty,  Le  Boj:  Rotger 
•male  College,  New  York ;  and  Vassar  College,  Poaghkeepsi«itized  by  V^jOOQIC 
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been  chaiacteristic  of  the  church  no  less  in  Protestant  than  in  Catholic  countries.  The 
rebdcm  of  the  schools  to  the  religions  denominations  has  placed  them  among  the  great 
mtKal  inflaences  of  the  country,  and  prohably  in  the  past  they  have  contributed  more 
to  the  maintenance  of  morals  and  the  development  of  character  than  to  intellectual 
ictiTity  or  the  mastery  of  the  severer  branches  of  knowledge. 

A  few  of  the  schools  report  themselves  as  wholly  engaged  in  preparatory  work  and  a 
)argi  nnpiber  as  chiefly  so  engaged.  The  number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
Bkoits  is  7,016,  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  All  of  the  schools  include  a  col- 
legiate department  in  their  prospectus,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  determined  by  that 
which  custom  approves  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  It  is  variously  modified  in  the  different 
Kboola,  bat  probably  not  more  so  than  in  the  colleges  for  young  men  reported  in  Table 
IX  Out  of  a  total  of  26,041  scholars  in  Table  YIII,  it  vrill  be  observed  that  10,945  are 
Kpoited  in  the  regular  college  course.  iSiition  fees,  as  will  be  se^  by  reference  to  the 
eorresponding  table,  appendix,  range  from  $10  to  $200  per  annum,  averaging  a  little  less 
thin  those  reported  in  Table  IX.  The  schools  generally  have  a  boarding  department, 
a^  it  is  the  price  of  living  and  the  charge  for  extras,  viz,  music,  drawing,  language,  &c., 
that  make  up  the  heavy  expense  of  which  complaint  is  firequently  made. 

A  lioge  proportion  of  the  institutions  possess  grounds  and  buildings,  the  total  valua- 
tan  under  this  head  being  $10,047,159.  Few  have  any  income  from  productive  funds, 
in^whiGh  respect  and  in  the  very  general  absence  of  appliances,  such  as  libraries,  labora- 
tones,  mnseams,  Sec,  they  do  their  work  under  much  greater  disadvantage  than  the 
xzstitutions  in  Table  IX.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  of  productive  fands  reported  in 
TMe  Tin  is  less  than  the  funds  of  several  single  institutions  in  Table  IX.  The  receipts 
bam  tuition  fees  for  the  year  were  $858,119  as  against  $2,080,450  received  in  the  insti- 
tatioiis  reported  in  Table  IX. 

The  record  here  presented  affords  some  important  general  conclusions  with  reference 
to  the  education  of  women.  It  indicates  a  preference  for  separate  collegiate  education 
on  the  part  of  a  large  and  influential  class  of  our  people.  It  indicates  also  a  different 
Gooeeption  of  education  as  applied  to  women  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  case  of  men. 
Thb  difference,  however,  does  not  seem  to  conform  to  any  recognized  difference  in  ca- 
pacity or  probable  vocation;  it  is  rather  the  lingering  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  treat 
vgaan's  education  as  a  matter  of  little  moment.     It  is  an  incongruity,  not  an  adjust- 

BMOL 

A  few  of  the  schools  under  consideration,  as  Yassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  owe  their 

ftaWishment  to  that  movement  for  the  superior  education  of  women  which  has  char- 

actenaed  the  last  twenty  years.     They  have  endowments,  require  examination  for 

idmisBicni,  and  mAintAin  high  standards  of  scholarship.    If,  in  the  nature  of  things, 

'~      ■  -  -iTication  for  wonjen  should  differ  in  kind  or  in  processes  from  that  which  is 

If  men^  it  might  h^  Hnppomd  that  the  &ct  would  be  made  evident  in  these 

— _,^.. ,_ ,  LtatTammelliMl  m  they  ari^  by  traditions,  pledges,  prejudices,  or  acquired 

It  \b  a  little  dlEBcult  to  get  at  all  the  facts  that  bear  upon  the  general  con- 

bftt  it  may  be  a-Hsame*!  that  when  these  are  collated  and  compared  vnth  the  like 

tnm  coedncatioB  i*o]legea  we  shall  have  great  enlightenment  with  reference  to  the 

and  inteTesting  qtiestion  of  lilH^ral  education  for  woman. 

OMdcacaHoti  i^  the  policy  pursued  m  a  tiumber  of  the  institutions  represented  in  Table 

tXmA  in  the  minority  of  thoee  founded  upon  the  land  grant  of  1862,  represented  in 

laMt  3L     The  Dumber  of  women  repMjrted  in  the  former  is  as  follows :  preparatory  de- 

fHiment,  7, 000 ;  collegiate  depiirtment,  classical  course,  1,827,  and  scientific  course,  1,295. 

n^  latler  make  no  distinrtion  of  ^ex  ia  reporting  the  cellmate  departments;  in  the 

fiyii  itiMj  department  they  report  200.     Information  received  in  this  Office  frx>m  16  of 

I    9m  iMtittilioiis  gi^es  1ii0m  a  total  of  1 ,  278  women  students. 

I  Tin  «zpemot^  of  these  institutions  ehows  that  coeducation  is  entirely  practicable 
I  vte  t&eir  managemeot^  and  it  is  recommended  by  their  officers  upon  considerations  of 
ly,  its  agre€tment  with  the  conditionB  of  family  life,  and  its  practical  resiUts.  • 
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In  the  United  States,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  moTement  for  the  higher 
education  of  woman  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  demand  for  her  services  as  teacher. 
This  influence  has  been  particularly  felt  in  the  direction  of  science.  The  number  of 
women  enrolled  in  science  classes  increases  slightly  from  year  to  year  as  does  the  provision 
for  their  instruction  in  this  department.  At  the  request  of  the  Women's  Education  As- 
sociation of  Boston  and  with  their  generous  codperation,  special  laboratories  have  been 
provided  for  the  instruction  of  women  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  As 
set  forth  in  the  report,  *Hhe  design  is  to  afford  them  &cilities  for  the  study  of  chemical 
analysis,  industrial  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  biology.  The  instruction  is  arranged 
for  such  students  as  may  be  able  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  as  well  as  for 
those  who,  by  reason  of  other  engagements,  can  spend  only  a  few  hours  a  week  in  these 
exercises." 

No  progress  has  been  made  since  my  last  report  with  reference  to  the  admission  of 
women  to  Harvard  or  to  Columbia  College.  The  effort  to  affect  the  policy  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  not  prompted,  as  sometimes  represented,  by  the  desire  to  secure  for  women 
the  best  possible  collegiate  training.  This  is  already  accomplished  by  the  admission  of 
women  to  a  number  of  colleges  whose  equality  with  those  mentioned,  in  respect  to  train- 
ing for  the  B.  A.  degree,  is  not  a  matter  of  question.  The  constant  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  our  oldest  and  richest  institutions  with  reference  to  the  education  of  women 
is  due  to  two  causes :  First,  the  conviction  entertained  by  many  of  the  most  thought- 
ful men  and  women  that  separate  education  has  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  and 
is  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  society;  second,  to  the  fact  that  the  institutions  speci- 
fied, by  reason  of  their  large  endowments  and  accumulated  resources,  promise  more  rapid 
development  upon  the  university  side  than  is  possible  to  other  institutions,  and  their 
exclusiveness  debars  women  from  the  provision  for  the  extended  and  specialized  train- 
ing which  is  only  possible  under  university  conditions. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  for  several  successive  yeara,  in  his  annual  reports,  Dr.  F. 
A.  P.  Barnard,  president  of  Columbia  College,  has  urged  the  admission  of  vromen  to 
that  institution.     In  his  current  report  he  says : 

The  time  seems,  therefore,  to  have  fully  come  when  Columbia  College  should  feel 
herself  urged  by  every  motive  of  expediency  or  duty  to  do  her  part  in  carrying  forward 
this  noble  and  beneficent  work. 

He  concludes  his  argument  as  follows : 

In  conclusion  on  this  subject,  the  undersigned  can  only  repeat  the  conviction  expressed 
in  his  former  report,  that  the  question  here  considered  is  in  this  institution  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time;  and  that,  whatever  may  happen  this  year  or  the  next,  Columbia  College 
will  yet  open  her  doors  widely  enough  to  receive  all  earnest  and  honest  seekers  after 
knowled^,  without  any  distinction  of  class  or  sex. 

Numberless  enterprises  for  the  progress  or  amelioration  of  socie^  are  due  to  the  habit 
of  action  and  the  community  of  feeling  resulting  from  the  associated  effort  which  is  a 
condition  of  collegiate  education.  In  the  case  of  women  this  result  is  not  wanting  and 
promises  the  most  valuable  return  for  the  investment  made  in  the  provision  for  their 
higher  education.  One  of  its  most  interesting  illustrations  is  the  action  of  the  associa- 
tion of  college  alunms  with  reference  to  physical  education,  asset  forth  in  the  prospectus 
of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alunmas. 

TABLE  IX.—UNIVEESITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  number  of  this  daas  of  institutions, 
with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1872  to  1^1, 
inclusive: 


1872.       1873.       1871.       1875.       1876.       1S|7.       1878.       1879.      1880.     188L 


Kumber  of  institutions 
Number  of  instructors. 
Num'>er  of  students.... 


298 
8,040 
45,617 


8,106 
52,053 


843 
8,783 
56,692 


855 

8,999 
58,894 


856 

8.920 

56,481 


851 

8,998 

57,334 


858 

8,885 
57,987 


864 

1,241 


862 
4,861 


864 
1,160 
60,011  159,594  162,435 

Ogli 
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Table  IX. — Summary  of  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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Table  IX.—  Summary  of  siatiatics  of 


States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California.... 
Colorado ..... 
Connecticut 
Delaware  .... 

Georgia 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.... 
Louisiana...., 

Maine 

Maryland.... 

Massachusetts 

Michigan ... 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi 
Missouri.... 
Nebraska.. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey...., 
New  York..^... 
North  Carolina... 

Ohio „ , 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania.... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Di8t.ofColumbia 

Utah 

Washington 

Total 


U  (96 
3 
3 
I 
6 

28  |68 

58 

46 

21 

18 

22 

8 

18 

7 

22 

1 

7 

87 

II 

1 


Preparatory  department. 


Students. 


I 


20 

6664 

1,178 

113 


70 


1,793 

l,e97 
889 
094 

1,022 
«S 
325 
192 

1,361 
279 
657 

1.101 
360 
40 


20 

128 

1,044 

70 


68 

1,894 

1,223 

1,074 

650 

476 

829 

39 

313 

192 

77^ 

188 

460 

864 

818 


115 
134 
43 


2 
776 
570 


118 

193 

6 

12 


a  9 

r 


22 
126 
37 


91 

97 

237 

42 


2,662  2,296 

616      533 

63,726  ,2,667 


.785 
1,877 


358 
1,122 
1,075 


73 
134 
786 
359 
202 


439 
1,521 


804 
956 


73 
112 
558 
859 
128 


367 
83 
945 
346 
356 


12 
c630 


75 
el96 
107 

44 
ito 
100 
289 
155 
249 
368 
e47 


54 
166 


e919 
839 
1,134 
234 
606 


47 

297 
243 


22 


74 


628,96921,160^7,009 


18 

40 

171 


80 


690 
102 
1,035 
245 
803 


191 


142 


282 


81 


78 


64 


Collegiate  department. 


18 
28 
131 
23 
62 
8 
54 
224 
128 
168 
75 
97 
68 
82 
160 
151 
114 
44 
21 
196 
16 


80 


e8, 053  6, 1751, 017 


15 
78 

426 
69 

284 


18 
42 
148 
58 
18 


43 

8 

IL 


314 

271 

602 

45 

909 

54 

554 

1,887 

1,829 

1,614 

481 

1,178 

174 

422 

1,885 

1,860 

1,166 

408 

820 

1,695 

216 


247 

677 
3,496 

590 
2,612 

458 
2,867 

251 

804 
1,876 

040 


201 


3,541 


Students 

in  classical 

course. 


al43 

87 
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adSn 
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8 

226 

a666 

afUR 

a447 

160 

180 

all8 

888 

a874 

1,620 

186 

187 

96 

al99 

4 


247 

460 

al,970 

806 

al,191 

al68 

al,478 

a251 

al40 

a396 

850 

84 

al65 

92 

0269 

78 


Students 

in  scientific 

course. 


also 

oTS 

0201 

44 

16 

0 

25 

34 

88 

06 

21 

2 

008 

4 


266  ! 


0218 

al25 

84 


90 


82,459  0614,442 


27 
116 

7 


41 


al,827 


8,106|l,290 


o  A  small  number  of  scientific  students  included  here. 

6  Sex  not  reported  in  all  cases. 

o  Includes  97  sex  not  given.  Digitized  by  ^OOQ IC 

d  Includes 36  sex  not  given. 
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MmKrmtie9  and  (Mcffes — Continaed. 


CbOcsiate 
■wnt. 

Yolumca  in  libraries. 

Proper  ty,  income,  Ac. 

i  J 
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X       Z. 

1 
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1 

li 
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2 
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1 

1 

-< 

> 

li 

8 
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ii 

3 

h 
il 

4 

il 
fJ 

1 

I 

< 

12 

8,200 

2,288 

47,750 

11,000 

150 
100 
960 
540 

1,500 

800 

7,250 

114,000 

'  1,380,200 

230,000 

472,884 

75,000 

652,800 

2,511,550 

1,298,000 

789,000 

523,000 

673,000 

837,000 

863,500 

892,500 

i;250,000 

1,344,942 

421,196 

446,000 

1,127,220 

206,000 

1812,000 

12,000 

1,739,204 

17,934 

1,888,979 

83,000 

588,170 

1,418,184 

1,068,000 

817,382 

58,000 

619,000 

828,813 

576,884 

8,-027,600 

5,985,207 

1,102,684 

T77.327 

544,061 

1,025,450 

84,180 

•24,600 

1,000 

106,116 

1,282 

120,776 

4,980 

48,493 

96,229 

50,029 

51,382 

5,500 

38,443 

15,100 

39,000 

181,734 

276,181 

89,290 

50,900 

82,643 

63,006 

2,359 

18,000 

8,300 

91,014 

366 

114,128 

500 

10,650 

116,844 

29,646 

42,568 

5,400 

87,060 

21,060 

22,000 

45,706 

166,861 

76,851 

8,840 

8,275 

136,294 

682 

WT  1. 

16,000 
86,697 
17,000 

tf     4 

»   a 

148,155      7,006 
6,000            25 

22,500 

8,500 

14,600 

20,800 

15,700 

2,864 

2,617 

14,649 

7,200 

1,800 

5,575 

39,545 

7,100 

2,287 

4,700 

8,700 

$187,843 

1    1 

0 
8,000 

ao   20 

30,100 

130,680 

76,591 

51,023 

24,178 

45,076 

57,986 

50,871 

49,922 

292,626 

59,690 

21,600 

8.400 

108,315 

8,000 

615 
1,905 
1,708 
1,437 
3,020 
1,488 

425 

725 
2,641 
6,063 
3,272 
1,717 

306 
6,490 

600 

20,300 
104,876 

i»'  11 
»     1 

20,000 
20,000 
80,000 

24,755. 
10,209 

;^-    3 

57,000- 

20,000 

600 

30,065 

8'38 
8D     M 

109,180 

12,412 

612,074 

M     12 

lU       3 
«  ,    3 

64,250 
23,000 

15,000 
12,050 

S     38 

27,000 
28,000 

134,200 
300 



54,000 

00,600 

2»«,437 

81,250 

286,411 

9,420 

163,718 

58,000 

17,  «0 

51,706 

10,411 

38,000 

103,000 

5,800 

48,765 

47, 4U 

2,735 

8,200 

1,600 

3,300 

13,069 

720 

12,847 

275 

12.525 

575 

650 

1,854 
663 
400 
254 
310 

1,859 

125,000 
1,150,000 
7,480,640 

549,000 
p8, 156, 744 

257,000 
4,744,850 

500,000 

1, 386,314 

8,958,612 

278,000 

2,159,228 

244,000 

4,200,204 

645,979 

462,000 

1,245,264 

20,750 

256.000 

870,800 

139,000 

803,187 

120,000 

25,000 

86,615 

472,413 

10,000 

^180,661 

20,600 

239,499 

36,099 

22,869 

80,475 

775 

•       16,328 

22,200 

8,469 

101,556 

1,957 

16,000 

20,770 
462,069 

37,096 
10r,776 

15,960 
250,106 

80,809 
5,194 

39,720 

66,150 
6,082 

20,640 
5,592 

56,702 
1,165 
8,147 
4,500 

1,000 

100,000 
116, 616> 

U     41 

21,800 

28,375 

85,500 

84,786 

1.200 

69,848 

0 

10,600 

8,740 

1,350 

m   as 
e 

140,696 

285,465 
21,120 

418 

16 
US 

15 

1 
28 

22 
1 

5 

20,000 
2,500 

181,000 
45,620 
190,398 

86,468 
30,000 
16,410 

14 

43 

840,000 
1,498,250 
335,000 
440,000 
•  1,558,000 
295,000 
890,800 
900,000 
30,000 
100,000 

5,000 

2 

180 
8,180 

1,500 
36,700 
5,500 

S 

26,000 

350 

1,960 

900 

2»!    2 

11,500 
43,881 
10,000 
2,500 
1,250 

nsi  1 

21,500 
18,810 

85 
1,400 

«L... 

5,000 

500 

1338  J46D 

'2,522,228 

92,904  '419,066 

^,255,976 

43,786,877 

^2,618,008 

2,080,450 

575,649 

2,457,30» 

e  ClMsillcation  not  reported  in  all  cases, 

/locJu'  pfl  ifii  .^f:x  notfi^iven. 


ffTh*  protiuetire  Aindsin  several  instances  are  included  in  this  numbeQOg 
&  A  amiLtl  iriL>ome  from  tuition  fees  is  included  here. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


Summary  of  college  entrance  examinations 

in  1881. 

Location. 

1 

1 

fi 

Number  admitted. 

Number  rejected  for 
deficiency  in— 

1 

Conditioned  in  — 

1 

1 

!■« 

Nfune. 

c 

0 

i 

1 

i 

1  s 

li 

Cniverslty  of  Alabama..^ 
Arkansas  Industrial 

University.* 
CoHege  of  St.  Augustine. 
Pierce  Christian  College. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Fayetteville.Ark 

Benloia.Cal  

158 
475 

49 

1       1 
156  j    2 

440     15 

5 

5 

10 

u|  0 

i 

8  '    2 

1 

15 
6 

5 

8 

College  City.Cal 

90 
45 

*■   1  *"  ."""'I      ! 

St.  Mary's  College 

San  Francisco,  Cal.... 

Santa  Clara.  Cal 

Hartford,  Conn 

Bloomington,  111 

Carlinville,  111 

Eureka,  111  

45 

I    ;    1      !    ■    ! 

Santa  Clara  College.. 

70  [      70 

ao'      8 

645  ;      23 

1          1 

Trinity  College 

12 

13     16  !    al4 



2 

1 

Illinois  Weslevan  Uni- 

versity. 
Blackburn  University .... 

60 

250 

55 

80 
12 
3 

175 
80 
24 
17 

114 

18 

58 

Eureka  Collie 

•     1 

Northwestern    Univer- 

Evanston,  111 

84 

18 
12 
8 

4 
5 

1 

6 
0 

4 

0 

1..   .1 

4 

sity. 
Knox  CoU^^e* 

Oalesburg.IU 

Gftlcsburg,  111 

2      2      0 

0 

2 

Lombard  University 

Irvington  College. 

Irvinsrton.  Ill 

0 

0 

0  1       0 

0|-o|o 

0 

0 

McKendree  College.. 

Lebanon,  111. 

Monmouth  College* 

Monmouth,  111 

Rock  Island,  ni 

Upper  Alton,  IlL 

Urbana,Ill 

50 

1 

::::i:::::::j::::L::i:: 

1 

Augustana  Collie 

22 

4 
75 

1 

1 

...I....L. 

1 

Shurtleff  College 

12 
17 

1 

1 

Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

versity. 
Wheaton  College 

Wheaton,  111 

The  Indiana  University.. 

Bloomington,  Ind  ... 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind ..... 

Pranlclin.  Ind 

74 
45 

28 

« 

28^' 

1 

25 

4 

■  ! 

Concordia  College*^ 

1      1      1 

Franklin  College 

9» 

1 

1 

5     ... 

Hartoville  University*....'  Hartsville.  Ind 

16         1A 

I 

i 

Union  Christian  College. 

Merom,  Ind 10 

Richmond,  Ind  „ 13 

10 
7 
5 
80 
10 
19 

..  1    • 

Earlham  College* 

4 

4 

1 

8 

0      0 

Oriswold  College 

Davenport,  Iowa 9 

2 
12 

? 

Parsons  College* 

Fairfield,  Iowa '     42 

10 

6 

4 

1 

Upper  Iowa  University.. 
Simpson  Centenary  Col- 

Fayette, Iowa 

05 

30 

1.1 

1 

•"W 

Indianola,  Iowa 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa .. 

7i  Tl    2 

1 1 1 1 

lege. 
Oerman  Coll^^ 

j 

Penn  College 

Central   University   of 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa '     » 

Pella,  Iowa - '     36 

24 
2ft 

1 

0  1    0 

0 

0  '    0 
6  '    8 

1 
0<     0 

b      0 

0 

Iowa.* 

Tabor  College* 

Lane  University 

Tabor,  Iowa 

! 

85        35 

o|o 

0 

0 

I 
0!     0 

0 

LeconiDt4kn.  K&ns 

5 

'!■'•!' 

Bates  College \  Lewiston,  Me '      42 

Boston  College Boston.  Mass 1      e2 

87 

oio 

4 

0  1    0      0  1    1      0 

• 

Tufts  College 

College  Hill,  Mass...!      24 

4 

7 

« 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*  From  Rei>ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880. 

a  Number  admitted  conditioned  in  history  and  geography  or  in  English!  iC 

l>    YITK^I^    n..m«Vw..«.   «^»«t*«..>^  '^ 


b  Whole  number  admitted. 
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Sumumary  vf  ttiOit^  emtramee  ejoaminations  in  1881  — Oontinaed. 


Xj 


Location. 


3 


Xun>ber.dnntted.      ,  ^^"aefl^'^^i^' 


I  I 
I  i 


Conditioned  in  —  i 


'  8  '  *. 

o   s  la 


Wflltams  CoUe«e  _ \^iUiamston,  Mass...  102 

Hope  GoDcse* Holland,  Mich I  18 

Kalamaroo  College, Kalamasoo,  Mich^...!  13 

Hamline  University '  Hamline,  Minn 5 

Carietoo  CeUege Xorthfield,  Minn^.J  33 

PritcheU  School  InsU-  ^  Glasgow,  Mo '  155 

tote.  , 

Lincoln  College* !  Greenwood,  Mo 26 

Washington  rnircreity*  St.  Louis,  Mo ~ 

Drury  College* |  Springfield,  Mo 20 

Stewansrille  College. '  Stewartsville,  Mo 15 

RotgeiB College >  New     Brmnswick,  82 

j      N.J. 

CoOege  of  New  Jersey* .  Princeton,  N.  J 

9l  Stephen's  College I  Annandale,  N.  Y 


!  a76 

I  17 

I  9 

I  11 


9l  John's  College. 
Cknisios  College.. 
9l  Lawrence  UniTcrsity 

Hobart  College 

Madison  UniTersity* 

Coraell  University 

Yalmr  CoUege 

Union  College* 

Syracoae  University 

North  Carolina  College. 
Wake  Forest  College*..^ 

WeaverviDe  College 

Bocfaiel  College 

Baldwin  University* 

German  Wallace  College 
SI.  Joseph's  College.. 

Eenyon  College. 

O^nison  University*. 

Marietta  OoUege 

Oberlin  College.. 

Bio  Grande  College* 

8do  College* 

Heidelberg  CoUeg«* . 
Crtaana  University... 
WoosCer  University., 
Christian  CoUege* ..., 
Philomolh  College.... 
WTHajiietie  University*,. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y 

BufflUo,  N.  Y ~ 

Canton,  N.  Y 

Geneva,  N.Y 

Hamilton,  N.  Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y... 

Syracuse^  N.  Y 

Mi.  Pleasant,  N.  C... 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C... 
Weaverville,N.  C. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Berea,  Ohio 

Berea,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

Gambier,  Ohio 

Granville,  Ohio .f 

Marietta.  Ohio 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 

Sdo,  Ohio 

TifBn,  Ohio 

Urbana,  Ohio.. 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Monmouth,  Oreg.. 
Philomath,  Oreg.. 
Sal^m,  Dreg 


161 
7 
30 

178 
32 
14 
81 

152 

36 

67 

52 

8 

171 

107 
26 
40 
60 
96 
81 
27 
28 
77 
7 

120 
30 
7 
43 
80 
40 
8 


16  I 


12 


(02) 
4 
2 
8 
45 


10 


*  Frocn  Bepcirt  of  the  Commissioner  o^  Education  for  1880. 

n  Thu  n timber  admitted  on  certificate  of  other  colleges  or  from  preparatory  schools. 

b  Fonr  of  thU  number  did  not  complete  their  examinations. 


f  N  timber  ddraiti^l  conditioned  in  English. 


Digitized  by 
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CLVm       REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 


Summary  of  college  entrance  examinaUons 

in 

1881— Continued. 

Location. 

1 

Number  admitted. 

Number  r^ected  for 
denCieney  in— 

? 

Conditioned  in— 

3 

1 

1 

1 

?. 

*• 

1 

S 
R 

|- 

Name. 

• 

c 

1 

j 

"0^ 

1 

Pennsylvania  Ck>Uege.... 
Haverford  College* 

MonongahelaCk>Ue8:e*... 

St.  Francis  College 

Allegheny  CoUege 

Westminister  College..... 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Haverford  College, 

Pa. 
Jefferson,  Pa 

42 
27 

88 
65 
42 
24 

75 

48 

78 
77 
16 
25 
22 

62 

6 

27 
16 

88 
65 

4 
4 

10 
2 

9 
8 

6 
2 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Loretto,  Pa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

MeadviUe,  Pa 

0 

New    WUmington, 

Pa. 
Pittsbuigh,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Providence,  B.L 

Due  West.  S,  C 

Newberry,  S.C 

Athens,  Tenn 

20 

62 

21 

29 
27 
8 
12 
15 

2 

Pittsburgh  Catholic  Col- 
lege. 

Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania.* 

Swarthmore  CoDege*»... 

Brown  University 

20 

8 

10 
81 
0 

4 

8 
2 

18 
8 
5 
2 

8 

9 
81 
7 
8 
1 

8 
8 
8 

0 

5 

1 

6 

0 

1 
8 
6 

1 

21 
8 

4 
5 

1 

17 
0 

9 

26 
7 

Erskine  College.. 

4 

Newberry  College 

5 

leyan  University. 
Southwestern     Baptist 

Jackson,  Tenn 

MaryvlUe,  Tenn^ 

Moeheim,Tenn 

University. 

Maryville  College 

Mosheim  Institute 

6 

85 

0 

6 
186 
10 

147 
21 

U 

• 

• 

Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. 
Fisk  University^ 

NashvUlcTenn. 

• 

NashvUle,  Tenn 

Sewanee'Tenn 

Georgetown,  Tex ..... 

Independence,  Tex... 

BurUngton.Vt 

Middlebury,  Vt 

Ariiland,Va 

Salem,  Va 

8 

8 
186 
82 

12 
281 
25 

• 

17 
127 

50 
86 
25 
140 

8 
5 
12 

8 
0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

University  of  the  South.. 

Southwestern    Univer- 

7 

0 
12 
8 

2 

8 

0 
2 
8 

2 

11 

0 
20 
2 

■  4 

0 
0 
0 

slty. 

Baylor  University 

Marvin  CoUege* 

0 
2 
2 

0 

1 
2 

4 

0 
5 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

University  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agrioultural 
CoUege. 

Middlebury  CoUege.. 

8 
4 

Randolph  Maoon  Col- 

lege.* 
Boanoke  College*.. 

Lawrence  University — 
Beloit  CoUege 

Appleton,  Wis 

Beloit,  Wis 

6 
12 

18 
5 

2 
8 

6 

4 

4 
4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

..... 

University  of  Wiscon- 

Madison, Wis.. 

Racine,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C ..-.. 
Washington,  D.  C 

sin.* 
Racine  College      .    ^ 

5 
6 

4 

2 
0 

7 

» 

1 

Howard  University 

NationalDeaf-Mute  Col- 
lege.* 

Total 

0 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6,096 

2,886 

648 

840 

m 

486  1    9>n 

96 

75 

120 

45 

i7i 

1 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880. 
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Statictioal  summary  of  students  in  classical  and  sdentiflc  preparatory  courses. 


Number  preparing  for 
claflsical    course    in 
ooUege. 

Number  preparing  for  sdentiflc 
course  in  college. 

States  and  Territories. 

Is 

e 

"2^ 

1 
ll 

1 
1 

a 

•-* 

o 

5 

|| 
If 

e 

i 

Ala^ma 

87 

108 

93 

5 

68 

28 

18 

589 

100 

45 

199 

40 

836 

51 

185 

119 

160 

30 

85 

226 

67 

27 

110 

233 

1,137 

871 

228 

84 

265 

16 

59 

849 

164 

177 

115 

10 

74 

17 

40 

63 

5 

5 
16 
83 

47 

139 

ArkaiuvM                           ...  .      ,, 

22 
126 
87 

141 

California 

Colondo 

7 

11 

222 
36 

34 

576 

78 

245 

13 
20 

16 

342 

Delaware « 

48 

Florida 

18 

Ceor^ia 

112 
160 

12 
630 
885 
662 

75 
196 
107 

44 
169 
100 
239 
155 
249 
368 

47 

198 
69 
59 
190 
100 
228 
53 
37 
94 
29 
16 
106 
189 
89 
25 
28 
96 
286 
72 
84 
98 
44 

201 
113 

877 
77 

141 
15 

1,089 

Illinois.^ 

Tn^iana                            

772 
345 
562 

84 
116 

82 

1,921 
975 

Iowa 

KaiuMs    , ,,,..,. 

2 

0 

1,630 
299 

Kenta^7 

876 

40 

286 

Maine 

147 
45 

670 
10 

9 

16 

144 

16 

422 

y^iyland 

30 

30 

•     542 

124 

181 

211 

6 

479 

1,133 

Vieb^i^ 

853 

Sfinneiinia 

470 

IfiflBMimri    

487 
274 

1,232 

1,086 

99 

iTwmiri         

42 

35 

K^«r«#ka 

459 
56 
596 

21 

44 

257 

618 

New  Jersey „ 

429 

Sew  York 

919 
339 
1,134 
S34 
606 

690 
102 
1,065 
245 
803 

8,787 
884 

ICoKthOtfoUna « 

Ohio 

94 

51 

98 

2,719 
656 

Oregon ^ „ 

PmnvlvaniA. ,.  . 

359 
131 
20 
35 

96 
13 

52 

1,727 

160 

^(onth  Carolina 

47 
297 
243 

42 
216 

67 

51 

24 
2 

24 
8 

60 
107 

13 

19 
237 
240 

187 

Ttpnftffef 

37 

1,171 

T^^M       

714 

TemMMit „ 

20 
75 

12 
20 

260 

TtrxhiiA   , 

18 

40 

171 

802 

10 

87 

110 

10 

108 

370 

WeetViTginia 

89 

Vif-fMwin 

125 

82 

586 

Diitriet  of  Columbia 

337 

XewMerwo 

100 

l7tBh    

80 

160 

WMhington     ,. 

96 

Total 

6.171 

8,412 

8,063 

2,986 

1,196 

6,175 

2,801 

80,144 
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BEPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION. 


Statistical  summary  of  students  in  instUuiions  far  superior  instruction  (not  indudinj  ittudenls 

in  preparatory  departments). 


States  and  Territories. 


a 

3 
§ 

1^ 


si 

|8 
li 


i1  nil' III 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 


Maryland.. 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  C^urolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Washington 


Total. 


814 

271 

602 

45 

059 

54 

554 

1,887 

1,329 

1,614 

481 

1,178 

174 

422 

1,886 

1,865 

1,166 

408 

820 

1,606 

216 


135 
14 
160 
140 
186 


751 


267 


182 
808 

140 
211 
267 
182 
29 
110 
810 
741 
284 


102 
862 


80 
87 

1,802 

1,247 
107 
263 
65 

1,205 
281 
114 
274 

1,506 
103 
175 
670 

1,463 


247 
677 

8,406 
500 

2,612 
458 

2,867 
251 
804 

1,876 
540 
06 
880 
201 
658 
222 
90 


94 

210 

8,078 

24 

124 

00 

2,812 


56 

196 
880 

2,077 
481 
806 
140 

1,212 


68 

487 

1,208 
588 

127 

48 

146 

448 

911 

80 

124 

216 

82,450 


10,606 


10,025 


The  statistics  of  colleges  and  uniTersities  show  slight  losses  at  a  few  points  and  mod- 
erate gains  at  others.  Colleges  and  students  are  fewer  this  year  than  last  The  income 
from  prodnctive  f\md8  has  diminished,  but  the  resources  of  colleges  have  increased.  They 
have  more  property  at  their  disposal  and  a  larger  force  of  teachers.  Here  and  there  an 
institution  has  enlarged  its  courses  or  gi^en  to  them  greater  flexibility  or  closer  adapta* 
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tioD  to  public  needs.  Some  addiUoBal  institutions  have  adopted  the  practice  of  admit- 
ttng  withoat  examinatioB  the  gradoates  of  approved  high  schools.  Other  institutions 
have  held  examinations  for  admission  in  distant  cities  where  they  have  not  been  held  be- 
fere.  Several  State  oniveisities  have  received  public  appropriations  sufficient  to  insure 
tfaera  against  immediate  necessity  and,  in  some  cases,  to  provide  for  future  needs.  In- 
ccstives  to  study  have  been  increased  by  additional  prizes  and  fellowships.  More  strin- 
gEBt  mles  relative  to  conferring  d^rees  have  occasionally  been  adopted.  The  conduct 
of  students  has  reeeived  many  fiivorable  notices  and  internal  dissensions  have  not  pre- 
vailed to  any  great  degree. 

COLLEGE  HYGIENE. 

PraC  Edward  Hitchcock,  M.  d.,  of  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  has  issued  a  report  on  his 
twenty  years'  experience  in  the  department  of  physical  education  and  hygiene  in  that 
institution.  Heavy  gymnastics  are  not  commended  by  him  to  the  mass  of  students. 
Dumb  bells  weighing  about  a  pound  each  are  approved,  and  exercise  vnth  them  is  taken 
for  20  or  30  minutes  each  afternoon,  toward  the  evening.  This  has  been  found  the  most 
practkafcble  time.  Reliance  is  not  placed  on  exercise  alone  for  maintaining  health.  At- 
tmtkm  is  paid  to  cleanliness,  care  of  the  digestive  organs,  relaxation  from  mental  effort, 
Ac  AlMetic  sports  are  encouraged,  but  not  unduly  stimulated.  The  average  develop- 
BMBt  and  health  of  students  during  their  course  have  been  satis&ctory.  The  increase 
of  hei^t  from  freshman  to  senior  year  has  been  from  67.33  to  67.94  inches;  of  weight, 
ficm  133  to  142  pounds;  of  chest  girth,  from  34.76  to  35.97  inches;  and  of  lung  capacity, 
fnan  233  to  251  cubic  inches.  The  diseases  incident  to  students  are  principally  colds, 
and  throat  difficulties.  About  40  per  cent,  of  sickness  arises  from  these 
9  per  cent.  fit>m  physical  ii^uries,  5  per  cent,  from  febrile  complaints,  and 
tmdj  as  much  from  weak  and  sore  eyes.  The  aven^  time  lost  by  students  on  ac- 
apont  of  sickness  has  been  2.65  days  yearly.  Instruction  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
fajpene  is  giTen  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

GBOWTH  OP  YALE  COLLEGE. 

The  presideiit  of  Yale  College  has  this  year  issued  the  fbrst  of  a  proposed  series  of  reports 
m  the  progress  of  that  institution  and  the  changes  within  it  Once  in  five  years  a  simi- 
hr  zcpOTt  will  be  presented  to  the  alumni  and  distributed  to  the  public  This  one  covers 
15  yeanw  Dniing  this  i>eriod  the  officers  of  government  and  instruction  in  all  the  deport- 
■KBBti  have  increased  from  49  to  108;  the  students,  from  682  to  1,037.  The  academic 
Mr  has  increased  from  12  professors  and  8  tutors  to  22  professors  and  9  tutors.  The 
jpadoale  department  has  increased  from  a  single  professor  and  4  or  5  students  to  6  pro- 
kmaa  and  29  students.  The  college  library  has  102,000  volumes  against  46,000  in 
18^-'66.  The  Peabody  museum  has  been  provided  and  is  made  of  great  service  in  the 
itedy  of  natural  history  and  kindred  sciences.  Eight  buildings  have  been  erected  and 
170, 000  have  been  expended  in  i)ermanent  improvements.  The  aggregate  addition  to  the 
wialth  of  the  college  is  moro  than  $2,500,000.  Of  instruction  in  the  academical  depart- 
tatat  Preeideiit  Porter  says : 

The  tbree  lower  classes  are  taught  in  smaller  divisions  and  the  divisions  themselves 
Ke  graded  according  to  scholarBhip.  In  the  junior  and  senior  classes  arrangements  for 
■y^THw]  studies  in  the  afternoon  have  been  matured  and  a  liberal  variety  of  such  studies 
ii  ottend,  and  as  much  time  has  been  allotted  to  the  optional  system  as,  in  our  opinion, 
s  practicable  or  desirable.  The  optional  studies  are  assigned  to  the  afternoon,  four  in 
odi  we^  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  continuous  study  for  from  one  to  several 
Vaam  in  all  the  principal  departments  of  science  and  letters. 

ELECTTVE  SYSTEMS. 

QeelivQ  systems  of  instruction  in  collies  have  been  increasing  in  &vor  and  have  been 
or  extended  by  several  institutionH  within  a  few  years.    Sufficient  time  has 
I  to  wsrrant  inquiry  as  to  results.    Theories  have  been  tested  practically,  and  the 
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advantages  and  disadvantages  of  allowing  students  u  choice  of  studies  have  been  weighed 
against  each  other  in  college  halls  under  the  eyes  of  vigilant  observers,  whose  tes- 
timony may  be  accepted  as  strong  evidence  of  the  appropriateness  and  value  of  the 
elective  system.  One  of  the  most  prominent  objections  was  that  students  would  elect 
studies  requiring  the  least  eflbrt.  This  has  not  been  found  a  common  practice.  In 
Columbia  College,  New  York  City  — 

The  great  body  of  young  men  in  college  are  really  interested  in  study.  They  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  their  opportunities  and  are  earnestly  desirous  to  improve  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  They  select  their  studies,  when  free  to  do  so,  with  an  intuitive  recog- 
nition of  those  which  tlicy  are  most  capable  of  masteriag,  and  from  which  therefore  they 
are  conscious  that  they  will  derive  the  greatest  profit. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  some  time  ago,  said  of  the  manner  in  which  the  power  of  choice 
was  exercised  at  Harvard  College  : 

I  think  that  at  first  there  was  in  the  choice  of  studies  a  good  deal  of  caprice,  wanton- 
ness, and  haphazard;  but  with  every  year  the  choice  has  become  more  and  more  a  seri- 
ous matter,  a  subject  of  careful  forethought  and  forecast,  insomuch  that  there  are  some 
of  our  late  freshman  class  who  have,  with  suitable  advice,  drawn  up  written  schemes, 
and  very  judicious  ones,  of  a  course  of  study  extending  through  the  remaining  three 
years. 

The  choice  of  subjects  made  by  students  freely  exercising  their  taste  and  Judgment 
bears  out  the  opinions  presented  and  shows  a  sufficient  adherence  proportionately  to 
the  studies  usually  constituting  college  curricula.  The  number  of  courses  ofiBstruction 
in  the  principal  departments  of  collegiate  study  in  Michigan  University  and  the  number 
of  students  in  them  present  at  examination  were  reported  last  year.  In  history  there 
were  11  courses,  582  students;  in  Latin,  13  courses,  527 students;  Greek,  13 courses,  413 
students;  German,  7  courses,  381  students;  PVench,  8  courses,  315  students;  English, 
10  courses,  409  students;  philosophy,  4  courses,  195  students;  mathematics,  11  courses, 
339  students;  chemistry,  13  courses,  1()2  students;  physics,  6  courses,  113  students; 
zoology,  6  courses,  117  students;  geolog\',  9  courses,  73  students.  Many  other  depart- 
ments were  represented  by  fewer  courses  and  students.  Those  mentioned  show  the 
prominence  of  English  and  linguistic  studies.  At  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1880-'81, 
the  number  of  students  in  attendance  on  courses  in  mathematics  was  31;  physics,  35; 
chemistry,  40;  biology,  25;  ({reek,  31;  Latin,  40;  German,  55;  French,  Italian,  &c., 
33;  English,  29;  history,  40.  *'In  Harvard  College,"  says  Prof.  Charles  F.  Dunbar, 
*'  it  does  not  appear  that  the  tendency  of  the  elective  system  has  been  to  develop  abnor- 
mally any  particular  class  of  studies."  Classical  literature  has  received  slightly  less 
attention.  ^lodem  languages  have  maintained  their  ground.  History  has  gained 
heavily.  Mathematics  remains  singularly  constant.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  natural 
history  attract  a  slightly  increasing  number  of  students.  In  Columbia  Collie,  the 
inferences  drawn  from  a  tabular  statement  of  elective  work  during  junior  tmd  senior 
years  by  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  are  as  follows  : 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  tlic  ancient  languages  are  chosen  by  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  class  during  the  junior  than  during  the  senior  year;  that  this  proportion  for 
Greek  is  more  than  two-thirds  in  tlu'  .junior  and  al)out  one-half  during  the  senior  year; 
for  Latin  it  is  five-sixths  during  the  Junior  and  a  little  less  than  one-half  during  the 
senior;  also,  that  niatheniatics  is  choMii  by  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  juniors  and  by 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  seniors.  The  small  Jiumber  in  this  latter  class  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  mathematics  of  the  senior  year  is  the  dtfterential  and  integral 
calculus,  which  Is  only  selected  by  those  who  have  a  special  aptitude  for  this  class  of 
studies.  Physics  is  a  lavorite  study  in  both  years  and  was  cnosen  in  the  year  under 
consideration  by  nearly  the  entire  iuiml)er  in  each  class.  Of  the  modem  languages. 
French  and  German  aie  selectctl  by  about  a  third  of  the  juniors  and  by  about  one  in 
eight  or  ten  of  the  seniors;  Italian  comes  next,  and  Spanish  is  the  choice  of  the  smallest 
nunilxjr.  IJofcvny,  which  was  not  offered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  chosen  only 
by  nine  juniors. 

Of  the  studios  \\hich  are  elective  in  the  senior  year  only,  geology  was,  during  the  year 
ending  Juno,  1>^?^1.  olwlinl  by  every  member  of  the  class  and  jLstr<momy  by  uU  but  one: 
about  throe-filths  soIooltHl  choniistrv,  two-fifths  philosophy,  and  one-fifth  politiwU 
ojonomy.  Logic,  history,  and  English  liteiyture  do  pot  appeal* (^O^I*Cabovc  lists,  as 
these  studies  are  obligatory  on  all  students. 
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The  efiect  of  the  elective  system  ou  scholarship  has  been  excellent.  The  studies 
ttkcted  are  in  harmony  with  the  tastes  and  proclivities  of  the  students  and  are  pursued 
with  interest  and  satisfaction.  A  transition  from  prescribed  to  elected  studies  is  accom- 
panied by  an  improvement  in  marks.  But  as  some  students  are  not  conscious  of  their 
uifiiDeas  for  certain  studies  and  their  fitness  for  others  it  is  suggested  that  instructo)^i 
who  have  become  familiar  with  the  mental  qualities  and  inclinations  of  pupils,  both  in 
preparatory  schools  and  during  the  period  of  fixed  studies,  should  be  consulted  in  the 
pccpaiation  of  a  scheme  of  elective  studies. 

The  general  results  of  the  elective  system  at  Harvard  College  are  summed  up  by 
President  Eliot  in  a  review  of  the  annual  report  of  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  as  follows  : 

It  is  to  he  inferred  from  his  account  of  the  actual  experience  of  the  college  during  a 
period  of  ten  years  that  the  system  does  not  tend  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of  the 
&>ditioDal  studies  called  liberal;  because  these  studies,  though  pursued  by  a  smaller 
pcoportion  of  students  than  formerly,  are  pursued  by  those  who  choose  them  with  greater 
vigor  and  to  better  purpose  than  they  were  ever  pursued  as  parts  of  a  prescribed  curric- 
clmn.  The  tables  of  ^e  dean's  report  also  indicate  that  the  scientific  turn  of  mind  is 
fooparatively  rare  among  the  young  men  who  enter  the  college,  a  lai^ge  majority  of  the 
Modents  preferring  languages,  metaphysics,  history,  and  political  science  to  mathemat- 
ics, physio,  zoology,  and  ^tany.  Whether  this  preference  is  the  result  of  genuine  nat- 
nnl  predisposition  or  an  effect  of  the  training  supplied  by  the  secondary  schools  it  would 
h*»  hard  to  determine.  Finally,  whoever  reads  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
elective  system  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  successive  annual  reports  of  the  dean  of  the  col- 
lege faculty  since  1870  will  arrive  at  the  well  grounded  conviction  that  every  extension 
ci  the  sjrsiem  has  been  a  gain  to  the  individual  student,  to  the  college,  and  to  every  in- 
terest of  education  and  learning,  and  will  also  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not 
tir  distant  when  the  few  subjects  still  prescribed  for  all  students  will  in  their  turn  become 
dective. 

VABIATIONS  IN  <X>LLEGE  ATTENDANCE. 

The  statistics  of  the  coll^;es  and  universities  of  the  country  show  the  number  of  stu- 
dcstB  in  iheir  collegiate  departments  to  be  32,459.  The  ratio  between  the  number  of 
students  and  the  entire  population,  whether  in  the  whole  country  or  in  the  indi\ddual 
:3iBiea  or  in  groups  of  States,  has  much  significance  and  interest.  Schools  of  science 
tea  a  distinct  class  of  schools,  and  therefore  may  be  omitted  in  the  consideration  of 
tkm  question,  though  they  have  courses  of  study  as  advanced  n^  those  commonly  pnr- 
med  in  colleges  and  often  nearly  identical  with  the  scientific  courses  of  (Hassical  insti- 
totions.  The  influence  of  students  and  graduates  of  scientific  and  classical  schools  is 
lot  greatly  different,  socially  or  politicaUy.  The  mental  discipline  and  the  acquisitions 
«f  the  two  dasses  fit  them  for  responsibilities  equally  burdensome  and  important.  If 
Ikt  frequency  with  which  young  people  are  availing  themselves  of  opportunities  for 
fwning  higher  education  would  be  ascertained  definitely,  schools  of  science  and  insti- 
tntioDs  for  the  higher  instruction  of  women  should  be  taken  into  account.  But  many 
iodieations  may  be  obtained  from  approximate  figures  relating  to  the  relative  attendance 
a(  yonth  in  distinctly  collegiate  institutions  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

There  ia  in  the  United  States  1  college  student  to  1,545  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
iafaabitants  of  a  State  for  each  student  attending  college  within  it  varies  greatly.  Con- 
wctient  has  655  inhabitants  for  each  student  in  its  collies;  Tennessee  and  Maryland, 
thtat  SOO;  Massachusetts,  a  little  less  than  a  thousand;  California,  a  little  more.  At 
the  «tfaer  end  of  the  list  are  Vermont  and  several  of  the  States  in  the  Southwest,  which 
^m  more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants  to  a  student  in  their  own  coU^ces.  These 
%nBB  do  not  represent  the  number  of  students  from  any  particular  State  pursuing  col- 
^Hfcrtr  studies.  They  are  approximately  correct  for  the  larger  States  South  and  West; 
tfay  are  fitttirely  misleading  when  applied  to  New  England.  Comparatively  few  per- 
tms  arc  Ibund  in  southern  colleges  who  reside  out  of  the  State,  except  in  the  cases  of 
irtad  nniversities  and  of  colleges  located  near  the  State  l)oundary.  The  same  Is,  to  a 
Mill  I  extent,  true  in  the  West. 

fai  New  Rnglan<l  there  are  1,034  inhabitants  for  each  student  in  the  colleges  of  its  six 
flMn  sad  1,526  inhabitants  tor  each  resident  of  New  England  in  its  colleges.  Maine 
lli  1  latent  in  coUege  in  New  Englaud  for  each  1,310  inhabitants;  New  Hampshire, 
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1  for  1,983;  Vermont,  1  for  1,477;  Massachusetts,  1  for  1,393;  Rhode  Island,  1  for 
2,049 ;  and  Connecticut,  1  for  1,946.  Thus  Vermont,  which  has  only  1  student  in  its 
colleges  for  every  3,000  inhabitants,  has  more  students  according  to  its  population  than 
Connecticut,  though  the  latter  State  has  one  student  in  its  colleges  for  every  655  inhab- 
itants. Reasons  for  this  are  apparent.  One  of  them  may  be  discussed  here,  since  it 
largely  determines  whether  there  will  be  more  students  frtym  a  State  or  in  a  State.  It 
is  the  presence  of  well  known  and  richly  endowed  colleges.  The  colleges  of  Vermont 
are  small  and  limited  in  means.  Just  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  State  are  Dartmouth 
and  Williams.  The  former  has  47  Vermont  students;  the  latter,  14.  Amherst  College 
is  but  little  more  distant  and  has  12.  Harvard  and  Yale  are  near  enough  to  attract 
several.  More  than  one-half  of  Vermont's  students  are  in  colleges  outside  of  the  State. 
The  condition  of  af&irs  is  quite  different  in  Connecticut.  Her  students  are  largely  in 
her  own  institutions.  Other  States  send  thither  their  sons :  Maine,  30 ;  New  Hampshire, 
13;  Vermont,  10;  Massachusetts,  65;  New  York,  200;  New  Jersey,  30;  Pennsylvaniii, 
90;  and  the  States  of  the  West  are  well  represented. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  proportion  of  college  students  is  so  much  smaller  in  the 
older  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  than  in  New  England  as  many  would  snp- 
I>ose.  One  student  for  1,700  inhabitants  is  not  far  from  a  just  average.  A  much  smallei 
proportion  is  reported  as  in  their  colleges.  But  the  same  ine<^uality  exists  here  as  in  the 
States  above  mentioned.  For  instance,  South  Carolina  has  reported  only  one  student  te 
3,270  inhabitants.  Had  every  one  of  its  collies  reported,  it  would  have  shown  a  larp^ei 
proportion  of  students.  A  ftirther  increase  must  be  made,  not  only  because  the  State 
does  not  educate  all  its  students,  but  also  because  almost  no  students  from  outside  atte^nd 
its  colleges.  There  are  as  many  students  from  South  Carolina  in  Yale  and  Harvard,  xw 
there  are  collegiate  students  in  South  Carolina  from  other  States,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  cataloirnes  of  the  colleges  of  that  State  for  the  present  year  possessed  by 
the  Office,  and  nearly  all  are  in  its  files.  The  case  of  Tennessee  is  different  It  hac 
a  large  student  population  from  other  States.  Vanderbilt  University  alone  has  nearly 
400  such  students.  In  1880  it  registered  31  from  Texas,  38  fhnn  Kentucky,  35  frono 
Alabama,  14  from  Georgia,  7  from  Louisiana,  4  from  South  Carolina,  19  from  ArkanwaB, 
23  frx>m  Mississippi,  and  a  small  number  from  nearly  every  one  of  the  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral States. 

It  would  seem  that  there  has  been  an  increase  not  only  in  the  absolute  number,  but 
also  in  the  relative  proportion  of  college  students  during  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  it  ij 
essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  facilities  for  gathering  such  statistics  available  half  i 
century  ago  were  far  inferior  to  those  existing  at  present.  Then  44  institutions  r^K>rtec 
4,021  students.  At  least  13  other  colleges  existed.  If  their  attendance  was  on  the  aver 
age  the  same  as  that  of  the  44  reporting,  the  entire  number  of  students  may  be  esti 
mated  at  5,200,  about  one-sixth  of  the  present  number.  The  population  th^i  was  i 
little  more  than  one-fourth  as  large  as  in  1880.  The  establishing  of  colleges  north  of  th< 
Ohio  had  only  commenced.  Five  of  the  3(5  colleges  in  Ohio,  1  of  the  15  in  Indiana,  aux 
1  of  the  28  in  Illinois  had  been  founded  and  in  them  wero  gathering  small  knots  of  stu 
dents  around  the  few  energetic  men  that  were  the  soul  of  these  ventures.  South  of  tin 
Ohio  River  and  Pennsylvania  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  25  colleges,  with  1,229  stadenta 
were  reported  in  the  spring  of  1831*  to  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  where  norw 
there  are  92  colleges,  with  7,757  students.  Then  there  was  1  student  to  about  4,000  in 
habitants.  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee  fell  below  this  average.  Now  NortI 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  more  students  relatively  than  the  average  of  Soutben 
States.  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  have  proportionately  fewer  now  than  fifty  yean 
ago. 

In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  there  was  1  student  for  3,430  inhal^ 
tants  in  IBIiO;  now  there  is  1  Tor  1,577  inhabitants.  Then  New  York  had  comparative^ 
the  fewest  stndentH  in  college;  Jiow  it  has  the  most.     Its  4  colleges  have  multiplietl  to  2T 


Union  College,  then  far  aliead  in  point  of  numbers,  has  been  outstripped  by  two  of  tl 
colle^^  of  New  Y^ork  City.     In  ^ew  Jersey  students  have  increased  slightly  more  ra] 


; 
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idly  than  tfie  population;  and  Princ*eton  College  has  passed  by  Rutgers.  Pennsylvania's 
student  population  has  increased  from  1  in  3,100  to  1  in  1,745.  Some  of  the  colleges 
then  flourishing  have  no  longer  an  individual  existence.  Others  have  been  founded, 
90  that  there  are  20  more  now  than  in  1830. 

The  college  popjolation  of  New  England  has  increased  from  linl,281tolin  1,034. 
Hart  of  Vermont  is  absolutely  smaller  than  fifty  years  ago;  and  that  of  Rhode  Island  is 
lelatiTely  so.  In  Maine  i1^  has  increased  from  1  in  2,194  to  1  in  1,500;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, finom  1  in  1,760  to  1  in  1,400;  in  Massachusetts,  firom  1  in  1,108  to  1  in  940;  and 
in  CcHiDecticnt,  from  1  in  727  to  1  in  656.  In  none  of  the  States  is  there  so  large  a  part 
of  the  entire  number  of  persons  in  college  from  the  State  attending  within  the  State  as 
is  1830.  This  is  emphatically  true  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Fifty  years  ago 
most  of  the  young  men  of  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  were  educated  in  their 
Gvn  States,  as  they  are  at  present. 

Preaddcait  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  says:  * '  The  liberal  education  which  the  colleges  have 
imiibfmly  proposed  to  give  is  none  other  than  what  Milton  calls  the  *  complete  and  gen- 
cfOQS  education '  that  'fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilftilly,  and  magnanimously  all 
ibe  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war. ' ' '  This  being  done,  the  increased 
allege  attendance  is  a  pleasing  feature  of  educational  progress.  That  the  tendency  of 
^iidents  to  pass  beyond  State  limits  in  seeking  higher  education  is  praiseworthy  is  the 
t^nnion  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard.     In  a  recent  report  he  said: 

The  segregataon,  within  State  limits  or  any  other  narrow  botmds,  of  the  young  men 
xweiTiDg  university  instruction  would  be  a  grave  calamity  for  the  United  States;  for  the 
«Bodati<m  and  education  in  common  of  young  men  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
i»  one  of  tlie  strongest  of  national  bonds.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  universities  may 
prow  up  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern,  strong  enough  to 
attract  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  German  practice  of  migrat- 
ing from  one  university  to  another  may  take  root  here. 

SCHOOLS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Pt^tical  science  should  he  taught  in  colleges  because  it  directs  the  attention  of  the 
rtadent  to  important  truths  and  instructs  him  in  principles  of  government  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  not  of  the  politician,  but  of  the  scholar.  Most  colleges  recognize  its 
daims^  and  give  one  or  two  terms  of  senior  year  to  constitutional  and  international  law 
aod  political  economy.  The  introduction  of  elective  and  graduate  courses  has  given 
fttndents  larger  opportunities  to  pursue  the  study  advantageously.  A  few  leading  uni- 
nsaties  have  established  courses  in  which  the  distinctive  studies  are  history,  social  science, 
poiitical  economy,  and  law.  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  and  the  University  of 
Midngsn,  Ann  Arbor,  have  recently  added  schools  of  political  science  to  those  already 
m  openi&on.  The  objects  of  these  new  departments  are  best  stated  by  quotations  from 
the  publications  of  the  two  institutions.  The  Columbia  College  Handbook  of  Informa- 
tioDsays: 

Hie  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  a  complete  general  view  of  all  the  subjects  both 
of  iaternal  and  external  public  polity,  from  the  threefold  standpoint  of  history,  law,  and 
^dkeophy .  Its  prime  aim  is  therefore  the  development  of  all  the  branches  of  tho  polit- 
'lal  sdences.  Its  secondary  aim  is  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  all  the  political 
faEBDdKS  of  the  public  service. 

Acting  President  Henry  S.  Frieze,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  uses  the  following 
vords  in  reporting  the  oxganization  of  a  school  of  political  science: 

It  aims  to  give  its  students  a  large  and  thorough  preparation  for  the  duties  that  will 
tWolve  apon  them  as  citizens  and  members  of  society.  It  opens  to  them  a  wide  range 
«f  history,  wherein  they  may  learn  to  estimate  aright  the  conditions  either  of  social 
jQDod  or  social  evil,  the  conditions  of  national  prosperity  or  of  national  ruin.  The 
cMuses  offered  to  them  in  jurisprudence,  in  constitutional  law  and  history,  in  legislative 
and  parliamentary  forms,  and  in  administrative  methods  and  usages  are  designed  to  fit 
thoa  for  those  public  duties  to  which  every  citizen  is  liable  to  be  called.  There  are 
ih»  studies  in  political  economy  and  international  law  and  studies  in  sanitary  science, 
aO  eombtning  with  the  rest  to  make  up  a  course  of  advanced  and  practical  education 
^ieli  can  hardly  fidl  to  make  of  those  who  pursue  it  to  the  end  intelligent^md^  .ij^ful 
mwtm  and  membcni  of  society.  Qi  i^^'^  byVjOO^LL 
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The  requirement  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  College, 
is  the  successful  completion  of  the  regular  course  of  undergraduate  study  in  that  college 
QT  in  some  other  maintaining  an  equivalent  curriculum  of  study  to  the  end  of  the  junior 
year.  One  year  less  of  preparatory  study  is  required  at  Michigan  University,  and  those 
that  have  gone  forward  to  graduation  in  a  reputable  collie  are  credited  with  so  much 
of  the  work  of  the  school  as  they  may  have  completed  during  their  course. 

The  studies  of  the  Columbia  College  School  are  arranged  in  a  single  course  three  years 
in  length.  Those  of  the  ftist  year  are  chiefly  historical.  The  development  of  natural 
sciences,  philosophy,  national  i>olitics,  and  constitutions  is  considered  with  studies  in 
geography  and  ethnography.  Land  tenure,  taxation,  and  finance  are  the  branches  of 
political  economy  under  discussion.  The  studies  of  the  second  year  are  in  Roman  and 
constitutional  law;  those  of  the  third  include  diplomacy,  international  and  administra- 
tive law,  and  social  science.  The  studies  of  the  Michigan  University  school  are  embraced 
under  the  four  heads  of  history,  political  economy,  sanitary  science,  and  rights.  Eng- 
lish history  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  historical  department.  Courses  of  instructioQ 
are  also  given  in  the  general  history  of  continental  Europe,  the  political  history  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States.  There  are  ele- 
mentary' and  advanced  courses  in  political  economy.  The  former  is  theoretical;  the 
latter  concerned  with  practical  questions,  such  as  commercial  crises,  transportation,  migra- 
tion, free  trade  and  protection,  and  social  reforms.  Sanitary  science  includes  chemical 
biology,  foods,  water  and  air  supply,  heating  and  light,  ferments  and  germs,  health 
laws,  &c. 

The  completion  of  one  year  of  the  course  in  the  school  at  Colnmbia  College  entities 
the  student  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy;  of  the  entire  course,  to  that  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  The  securing  of  a  degree  in  the  Michigan  University  depends  on 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  prescribed  amount  of  study.  An  examination  for 
bachelor's  or  master's  degree  may  be  undeigone  at  the  close  of  two  years'  special  work. 
Those  that  obtain  a  master's  degree  with  distinction  may  present  themselves  for  a 
doctor's  degree  at  the  expiration  of  another  year;  others  may  do  so  any  time  after  two 
years.    The  degrees  are  in  philosophy,  in  science,  or  in  letters. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  although  its  aim  is  to  prepare  for  business 
rather  than  public  life.  Its  special  studies  commence  with  junior  year  and  continue 
three  years,  as  do  the  scientific  courses  of  the  university.  Students  who  have  passed 
through  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  either  the  classical  or  scientific  depart- 
ment of  the  university  are  admitted  without  examination ;  all  others  are  examined  in 
subjects  similar  to  those  pursued  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  departments  during  the 
first  two  years.  The  prominent  studies  of  the  school  are  French,  Grerman,  natural 
sciences,  social  science,  political  economy,  and  general  law.  The  principal  work  of 
junior  year  is  on  questions  of  money,  taxation,  commerce,  transportation,  and  labor. 
The  d^ree  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  course  is  bachelor  of  science. 

TABLE  X.— SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE. 


Tlie  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  institutions^  and  departments  of  this 
class,  with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Office  each  year  from  1870  to 
1881,  inclusive.  The  numbers  under  1873,  1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880,  and 
1881  include  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies : 


Number  of  institutions. 
Number  of  instructors.. 


1870. 


17 
144 


Number  of  students |l,413 


1871. 


41 

m 

3,303 


1872.  !  1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

70 

70 

72 

74 

75 

724 

749 

609  '  758 

793 

5,305  8,950 '7,244  l7,157 

7,614 

' 'M 

1877. 


74 

781 
8,559 


1878. 


76 
809 


^fclfcl 


1879. 


81 
884 


1880. 


953 
11,584 


1881. 


1,019 
12,700 
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Preparatory  depart- 
ment. 


Students. 


Gififoniia 

CoionMlo  ^.... 
Ooanedicat.. 

Ddavare 

Plonda _ 

GeoKj^ia 


ftO 


Iowa  .- 

KcBtaeky . 


lUryiaiid.... 

MiMchosetla  .. 
Ififhigan ^,. 


Setada.. 

Sew  Hampshire . 

Xew  Jexsey 

XewYork 

Sotih  Carolina.... 

OUo. 

OiCKuii. 

PaawylTania 

KhodeLdand 

Soath  Carolina 


*cnBotxt 

V«it  Virginia... 


Total  ...„„,«„„.. 

r.  a  unitary  Atndemr.. 
r.  a  Naval  Acad«tiiy«.„. 

Grand  totaU....^,,^, 


Scientific  department. 


Students. 


1  i 


(a) 


47  I 
(a) 
0 


(a) 


I 


16 


c711 
3  I  73 
2  I  90 
2  10 


166 
4 
51 
5 


40 


0  I        0 

(«)  (a) 

437   , 

25   


(«)    I     («)     ;    (a) 


0  I 
0 
71 
(a)   i 


0 
0 
74 

(a) 
85 


0 

0 

19 

(o) 

10 


(a) 
(a) 
0 
0 
1 
(«> 
Q 


(a) 

(a) 
0 
0 
SI 


(a) 
0 
0 
0 
37 
0 
0 


11  I 
2 

26  ] 
5  I 

25  I 
(a) 


135 
6 

70 
57 

162 

(a) 


S 


19 

24 

9 

20 

13 

13 

9 

8 

7 

45 

12 

(a) 

9 

15 


10 

14 

52 

7 

13 

3 

12 

(a) 

4 

(a) 

18 

9 

(a) 
18 


176 
291 

90 

206 

259 

dl82 

29 
108 

49 
257 
209 

(a) 
102 
72 


43 
40 
259 
16 
60 


(a) 

58 
(a) 
127 

21 


239 
12 


137 


1 

10 

(a) 

8 


35 


elt  ftaP  i    2^  I     4G5\    3.&HI 


SI       1,<S20  ,     2!d 


6S| 


261 


rm  I    4,(1^1 


6^ 


m 


^ 


18 


0 
4 

(o) 


S 


721 


0 

184 

0 


300 
0 
0 


12 
40 
128 
98 


275 
0 
0 

2C0 
60 
0 


68 


2.331 


3.331  I 


137 


a  Inclnded  In  summary  of  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges  (Table  IX). 

b  Oollese  not  yet  established. 

e8ez<rfS19noi|riven.  jgitlzedby^OOQie 

d  IndodM  aome  students  in  the  prei>aratory  dejiartmeut.  O 
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Table  X. — Part  1. — Summary  ofslaiistics  of  schools  of  science — Continued. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Galifoniia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

lUinois^ 

Indiana^ 

Iowa .^.. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


Michigan 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi 

Missouri .. . 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin ..., 


Total. 


U.  S.  Military  Academy 
U.  8.  Naval  Academy.. 

Grand  total..... 


Libraries. 


2,000 
200 

(«) 
150 

6,000 

(a) 


8,500 
12,  M2 
2,085 
0,000 
8,060 


17,000 
4,106 


5,300 
6,250 


1,700 

(a) 


1,200 
(a) 
(a) 
2,000 
1,600 
(a) 
8,000 
(a) 

26,500 
(a) 
1,000 
(a) 
2,200 
(a) 
(a) 


109,732 


28,206 
22,620 


160,509 


(a) 


(a) 


500 
425 


800 
150 


131 

200 
328 
(a) 

72 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


470 

(a) 
(a) 


2,868 


458 
869 


4,190 


a| 
■si 


1.000 
20 
(a) 


I 


(«) 


0 
800 


0 
1,500 


800 

(a) 


200 

(a) 
(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


50 

(a) 


8,870 


8,870 


175,000 
170,000 

(«) 

66,000 
200,000 

(a) 


164,000 
545,000 
250,000 
500,000 

99,625 

85,000 
400,000 
145,000 
100,000 
520,727 
274,880 

(a) 
800,000 

46,660 

25,000 

(a) 
100,000 

(a) 
5258,509 

(a) 
500,000 

10,000 
682,000 


25,000 

(a) 
212,000 

(a) 
521,060 

(«) 
200,000 


6,806,881 


c2, 500, 000 
1,202,890 


10,101,271 


Property,  income,  Ac 


$268,500 
180,000 

(a) 


272,164 

(a) 

121,400 
242,202 
819,000 
840,000 
600,000 
829,988 
165,000 
318,818 
181,800 
112,500 
542,000 
827,284 

(a) 
226,675 

65,000 


(a) 

80,000 

(a) 

(a) 

180,000 
559,628 

60,000 
500,000 

50,000 
191,800 
425,000 
174,000 

(a) 
485,000 

(a) 
267,000 


7,358,654 


7,858,654 


0 


|1 

I 


t20,280 
10,400 
(a) 


29,212 

(a) 

10,004 
17,914 
21,806 
17,000 
45,000 
81,225 

9,900 
14,000 

7,000 

6,975 
80,672 
20,517 

(a) 
11,670 

7,680 


4,800 

(a) 

(a) 

7,600 
88,923 

5,000 
80,000 


11,506 
25,410 
14,280 
8,180 
28,500 

(«) 
15,322 


491,229 


401,229 


•2,000 
(a) 


17,798 
(a) 

1,800 

10,610 

2,089 

0 

436 

1,500 

0 


825 

63,107 

0 

(a) 


1,800 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
8,706 


(a) 
4,191 
(a) 

100 
(a) 
18 


99,511 


99,511 


u 

n 


30 


(a) 

(•) 

625,000 

(a) 

275 
18,812 
4,900 
24,000 
20,729 
17,000 
10,000 
8,000 
6,000 


12,040 
(a) 
87,000 

7,600 

(a) 

(a) 


6,960 

(«) 

20,573 
0 


0 
(a) 

10,900 
(a) 
0 


268,919 


266,919 


a  Included  in  summary  of  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges  fTaUe  IZ). 
6  Value  of  equipment  only.  Digitized  by  V^ OOQ IC 

c  Value  of  grounds  and  buildings. 
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a  Not  yet  organized. 

h  Itv^mAeai  a  utinaber  ipf  ^m%\e  studente. 

r  TuLJudei]  in  vummacy  of  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges  (Table  IX). 

it  V*iiir  of  ivppuratiw.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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The  schools  of  science  have  not  undergone  great  changes  during  the  last  year.  The 
numher  of  institutions  endowed  with  the  national  land  grant  remains  the  same  and 
their  fiiculties  and  students  have  neither  diminished  nor  increased  greatly.  Gills  have 
heen  made  to  some  of  them,  and  thus  they  have  been  afforded  better  conveniences  and 
an  opportunity  to  widen  the  field  of  instruction  and  increase  the  teaching  force.  The 
newly  established  colleges  of  agriculture  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  have  been 
well  attended  and  are  meeting  with  eminent  success.  The  list  of  schools  of  science  not 
endowed  with  the  national  land  grant  has  had  a  few  additions.  The  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science  has  been  organized  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  design  of  its  instruction 
is  to  give  a  thorough  technical  and  professional  training  in  the  principles  of  natural  and 
physical  science,  with  their  application  to  the  arts.  The  course  of  study  will  be  four 
years  in  length.  One-half  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  a  careful  study  of  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics,  modem  languages,  and  the  methods  of  scientiiic  research;  the  other 
half,  in  professional  studies  in  some  department  of  applied  science.  It  is  yet  to  be 
announced  in  what  departments  instruction  will  be  afforded.  The  Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Cincinnati,  has  taken  a  forward  step  durijig  the  year  by  organizing  a  department 
of  science  and  arts.  Its  duties  include  publishing  a  quarterly  journal  of  science,  provid- 
ing annually  a  course  of  not  less  than  six  public  lectures  on  topics  of  general  interest 
within  the  scope  of  the  department,  holding  monthly  meetings  for  the  transaction  of 
business  and  the  discussion  of  scientific  questions,  and  inquiring  into  and  reporting  on 
new  and  presumably  meritorious  inventions.  The  department  is  divided  into  special 
sections  for  scientific  work,  each  of  which  has  an  organization  of  its  own.  Sections  of 
chemistry,  meclianics,  and  engineering  have  been  formed,  and  those  of  electricity  and 
architecture  are  contemplated.  The  journal  of  the  department  contains  ''such  of  its 
proceedings,  including  reports  on  inventions,  papers,  and  discussions  of  scientific  interest, 
as  may  be  deemed  valuable  to  the  public."  The  consideration  of  new  inventions  is  in- 
trusted to  a  committee  of  not  less  than  five  persons.  Evidence  of  original  invention, 
novelty,  and  usefulness  is  required.  If  the  device  or  discovery  seems  worthy,  the  com- 
mittee may  reconnftend  the  award  of  the  medal  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute.  The 
society  is  enjoying  a  vigorous  life  and  promises  to  greatly  enlarge  its  field  of  usefulness. 

A  series  of  elaborate  agricultural  experiments  has  been  undertaken  at  private  expense 
at  Houghton  Farm,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  This  estate  was  purchased  five  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  of  New  York  City.  It  was  soon  brought  to  a  satisfisictory  con- 
dition as  a  residence,  and  then  plans  for  experimental  work  were  made.  Dr.  Maiily 
Miles  was  employed  as  director,  and  laid  out  fields  suitable  for  his  purpose,  supervised 
their  systematic  drainage,  and  visited  the  best  known  experimental  stations  of  Europe. 
Actual  work  was  commenced  in  the  year  1880.  Recently  the  enterprise  has  been  divided 
into  three  distinct  departments:  the  ferm,  the  experiment  work,  and  the  residence.  The 
intentions  of  the  proprietor  with  reference  to  these  departments  are  stated  by  him,  as 
follows: 

(1)  That  the  farming  operations  be  carried  on  in  €iccordance  with  the  best  kno^vn 
methods  and  under  the  best  possible  organization  and  management,  with  a  view  of  edu- 
cating and  enlightening  others  by  furnishing  valuable  examples  and  results  in  practical 
agriculture. 

(2)  That  there  be  a  scientific  department  devoted  to  agricultural  investigation  and 
experiment,  and  that  such  department  be  of  the  highest  order,  so  as  to  command  the 
respect,  interest,  and  cooperation  of  the  leading  scientific  minds  of  this  and  other 
countries. 

(3)  That  Houghton  Farm  be  a  comfortable,  healthful,  and  attractive  home  for  the 
fiunily  of  its  proprietor  and  afford  large  hospitality  for  Mends  and  guests. 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTBY. 

During  the  year  a  circular  on  chemistry  and  physics,  edited  by  Prof  F.  W.  Clarke, 
B.  s.,  has  been  widely  distributed.  It  contains  a  comprehensive  view  of  instruction 
in  these  subjects,  given  in  varioas  dashes  of  schools,  and  was  in^^iu^^  iby  general  re- 
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mark?  on  the  iucrea^e  of  science  teaching,  the  methods  of  insstruction,  laboratories, 
tH^mal  re^^earch,  &e.  The  report  was  well  received  and  promises  to  aid  in  promoting 
tbe  stody  of  these  sciences,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  solution  of  industrial 
problems  and  to  the  right  understanding  of  familiar  operations  and  phenomena. 

Examples  of  the  practical  uses  to  which  the  principles  of  each  department  of  physics 
a»  applied  readily  suggest  themselves. 

The  author  of  a  handbook  of  the  Kn|isas  State  Agricultural  College,  issued  during 
the  time  when  Hon.  J.  A.  Anderson,  now  a  member  of  Congress,  was  president  of  the 
iastitntioD,  says: 

In  most  of  the  arts  and  trades,  a  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  physics  or  chemistry 
ants  next  in  asefalness  to  that  of  practical  English  and  practical  mathematics,  and 
shoold  be  taught  accordingly.  Familiarity  with  the  laws  of  light  and  skill  in  the 
mnipalation  of  shades  and  colors  have  special  worth  to  the  painter,  frescoer,  engraver, 
and  photographer.  The  mason,  builder,  and  machinist  should  understand  heat,  as  it 
jet8  npon  air  in  the  draught  of  flues  and  ventilation  of  houses  or  in  the  shrinking  and 
warpmg  of  wood,  or  as  it  acts  upon  water,  upheaving  foundations,  disint^ratiug  rock,  or 
Atmishing  the  great  motor,  steam.  Water  itself,  either  as  a  driving  power  or  as  a  solv- 
iBf^aod  deanaing  agent,  has  an  interest  to  the  artisan  equal  to  the  use  which  he  makes  of  it. 
Eiertricity  has  its  special  value  to  the  operator,  metallurgy  to  the  worker  in  metals, 
TOooomic  geology  and  botany  to  the  engineer.  As  numberless  as  the  vats,  laboratories, 
and  ftunaces  of  the  industrial  world  are  the  combinations  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Stetson,  a  writer  on  technical  education,  speaking  of  the  industrial  value  of 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  says: 

All  those  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  produce  new  combinations  of  matter — such  as 
tfefimner,  miner,  dyer,  bleacher,  founder,  maker  of  machinery,  and  numerous  others — 
•^wttld  have  a  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Without  such  knowledge,  which  is  an  essential 
♦iment  of  skilled  labor  in  these  departments  of  industry,  neither  rude  nor  deicterous 
labor  can  produce  satisfactoiy  results. 

Such  ideas  of  the  importance  of  chemistry  are  of  recent  origin.  A  hundred  years 
Jp)  the  students  of  medicine  first  undertook  to  apply  the  elements  of  this  science  which 
>w  is  called  upon  by  them  with  the  utmost  frequency.  Within  the  present  century 
^ly  have  professorships  in  colleges  been  generally  ^tablished.  The  rapid  spread  of  the 
'tody  commenced  after  the  period  of  brilliant  chemical  discoveries,  which  extended  over 
a  laige  part  of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  When,  in  1862,  Congress  gave  land  for  the 
promotion  of  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  pursuits  and  professions  of  life,  chemis- 
^  had  become  recognized  as  a  science  touching  human  industry  at  many  points  and 
i^Md  a  foothold  in  aU  the  institutions  aided  by  the  national  grant.  Nearly  one-fourth 
of  them  have  couises  designed  particularly  for  the  i)erfecting  of  students  in  chemical 
bwwiedge.  Cornell  University  lias  a  four  years'  course  in  chemistry  and  ph3rsics;  Rut- 
ins Scientific  School,  a  short  course  exclusively  for  chemistry  and  a  long  course  in 
Aaaistry  and  agriculture;  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  three  courses, 
^  years  in  length.  Other  scientific  colleges  give  similar  prominence  to  this  science,  so 
*k3t  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  endowing  schools  for  practical  education  by  the  Gov- 
♦TWitfnthas  been  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  study  of  chemistry.  Professor  Clarke,  in  the 
'^milar  whose  publication  has  elicited  these  thoughts,  speaks  of  the  study  of  chemistry 
**i  physics  in  the  schools  of  science  as  follows: 

The  scientific  schools  differ  from  each  other  almost  as  widely  as  do  the  colleges.  One, 
^^  example,  is  exclusively  a  school  of  engineering,  in  which  chemistry  and  physics  are 
P^y  incidental  studies.  Others  devote  especial  attention  to  giving  mechanical  train- 
iat  to  mining,  or  to  chemical  technology.  In  nearly  all  of  them  applied  science,  so 
==^Ued,  is  mainly  cultivated,  with  inoiganic  and  analytical  chemistry  and  general  physics 
5»  ptoininent  objects  of  study. 

The  mental  discipline  incident  to  the  study  of  chemistry  is  of  the  highest  kind,  and 
^"titles  tbe  sdenoe  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  branches  which  make  up  advanced 
■■aw  of  study.  This  truth  has  been  recognized  by  many  collegiate  institutions,  both 
^giring  tbe  science  increased  attention  infixed  courses  and  by  placing  j|)^#|^  equality 
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with  classical  and  mathematical  studies  in  many  instances  in  which  the  elective  system 
has  been  adopted.  Original  work  in  the  laboratory  merits  the  wannest  commendation, 
as  it  employs  the  finest  quali  ties  of  the  intel  lect.  Prof.  Henry  £.  Roscoe  has  made  a  forcible 
presantation  of  the  claims  of  original  research  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  England, 
in  which  occar  the  following  passages: 

In  this  ordinary  coarse  of  laboratory  work  the  hand  is  gradually  trained  to  perform 
the  varioas  mechanical  operations;  th^  eye  is  %t  the  same  time  taught  to  observe  with 
care  and  the  mind  to  draw  the  logical  inferences  from  the  phenomena  observed.  Habits 
of  independent  thought  and  ideas  of  free  inquiry  are  thus  at  once  inculcated;  no  author- 
ity besides  that  of  the  senses  is  appealed  to,  and  no.  preconceived  notions  have  to  be 
obeyed;  the  student  creates  for  himself  his  own  material  for  observation,  and  draws  his 
own  conclusion  therefix)m.  If  he  is  inaccurate,  either  in  his  manipulation,  his  observa- 
tions, or  in  his  conclusion,  nature  soon  finds  him  out. 

IN8TBUCTI0N  IN  MECHANICAL  ENOINEEBINQ. 

The  multiplication  of  courses  in  mechanical  engineering,  the  improvement  of  methods 
of  instruction  in  this  department,  and  the  increase  of  appliances  for  practical  work  have 
been  noticeable  in  schools  of  science  during  the  present  year,  as  well  as  in  those  imme- 
diately preceding.  The  term  mechanical  engineering  is  not  easily  defined.  It  may  be 
described  as  the  art  of  designing,  constructing,  and  operating  machinery,  mill  work, 
steam  engines,  and  other  machines.  The  ample  remuneration  for  such  work  which  man- 
ufacturers are  willing  to  give  and  the  popular  conviction  that  our  youth  may  be  trained 
to  fill  places  of  usefulness  and  honorable  profit  in  mills  and  flEMstories  to  the  advantage  of 
themselves  and  the  nation  have  originated  and  nourished  the  systematic  study  of  all 
branches  bearing  upon  mechanic  arts.  In  the  courses  established,  modem  languages  and 
literature  have  served  to  make  students  acquainted  with  engineering  literature  and  able 
to  express  themselves  with  correctness  and  fiuency .  The  sciences  have  unfolded  the  laws 
of  natural  forces  underlying  processes  and  existing  in  materials.  Mathematics  has  given 
the  rules  of  calculation;  drawing,  a  skill  of  eye  and  hand;  and  shop  practice,  familiarity 
with  actual  labor  accurately  performed.  How  these  and  other  subjects  are  Embodied  in 
the  training  of  the  mechanical  engineer  will  appear  incidentally  in  taking  a  brief  view 
of  instruction  in  this  department. 

The  friends  of  industrial  science  and  practical  education  living  in  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts were  turning  their  thoughts  as  early  as  1860  to  the  establishment  of  an  institute 
of  technology,  in  which  the  sciences  allied  to  the  occupations  of  the  producing  classes 
should  be  taught  with  special  reference  to  their  economic  value.  A  school  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  was  not  among  those  named  in  the  original  plan,  but  the  course  of  study 
placed  at  the  head  of  all  in  the  first  catalogue  of  the  institute  was  in  this  subject.  Its 
studies  occupied  the  last  two  years  of  a  four  years'  course,  and  were  embraced  under 
the  heads  of  analytic  mechanics,  applied  mechanics,  construction  of  machines,  descrip- 
tive geometry,  and  general  studies. 

While  the  Institute  of  Technology  was  being  organized  in  Boston,  gentlemen  of  wealth 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State  became  convinced  of  the  need  of  a  system  of  training 
boys  for  the  duties  of  an  active  life  **  broader  and  brighter  than  the  popular  method  of 
learning  a  trade  and  more  simple  and  direct  than  the  so-called  liberal  education." 
Through  their  beneficence  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  was  founded  and  enabled 
to  olTer  an  education  based  on  mathematics,  living  languages,  physical  sciences,  and 
drawing,  and  a  training  for  some  mechanical  pursuit.  At  the  organization  of  the  insti- 
tute (1868),  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  calculus,  and  mechanics  were  included  in 
the  mathematical  studies.  French  is  the  modem  foreign  language  most  studied. 
Chemistry  was  taken  more  or  less  throughout  the  course,  while  physics  and  geology  re- 
ceived attention.  Free  hand  drawing  occupied  ten  hours  a  week  junior  year  and  two 
hours  a  week  middle  year;  mechanical  drawing,  six  hours  a  veeek  during  middle  and 
senior  years.  A  department  of  design  received  into  it  at  the  middle  of  junior  year  stu- 
dents who  had  exhibited  aptness  for  drawing,  and  gave  them  instruction  preparatory  to 
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fiteaco  and  ornamental  pamting  and  the  designing  of  prints.  The  distinguishing  ftatore 
of  the  institate  was  the  method  and  amoont  of  practice  in  a  machine  shop.  The  shop 
was  a  genuine  £>ctory,  taming  off  marketable  products  and  employing  skilled  mechanics 
lor  the  direction  of  the  students.  In  it  each  scholar  was  obliged  to  work  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  hours  weekly.  His  advantages  over  a  common  apprentice  consisted  in  the  rapid 
advancement  fronydrudgeiy  to  skilled  labor,  the  carefhl  distribution  of  time,  constant 
tuition,  and  the  discipline  and  culture  of  drawing  and  intellectual  studies.  The  origi- 
nal plan  has  been  adhered  to  substantially  to  the  present  time,  the  amount  of  drawing 
sod  shop  practice  having  been  slightly  increased.  Each  student  must  commence  work 
at  7  in  the  morning,  daily.  The  training,  it  is  claimed,  omits  no  element  necessary  to 
m  education  in  mechanics,  and  introduces  chipping,  filing,  planing,  sawing,  milling, 
&r.,  in  their  relations  to  an  actual  machine  or  structure  and  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
bosineBB  consequences  of  inferior  workmanship.  The  course  of  practical  work  may  be 
»  modified  as  to  give  special  fitness  for  either  mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering, 
dmwing,  ph^^cs,  or  chemistry,  students  of  mechanical  engineering  being  required  to 
I  an  apprenticeship  of  six  months  previous  to  entering  the  regular  three  years' 


In  1868,  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  esq.,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  bequeathed  land 
and  a  laige  sam  of  money  for  the  founding  of  an  ^ '  institution  of  learning. ' '  The  trustees 
Id  wliom  the  disposition  of  the  ihnds  was  given  determined  to  establish  a  school 
of  mechanical  engineering  and  name  it  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  honor 
of  its  founder.  A  single  course  of  instruction  was  arranged.  Mathematics,  physics, 
Bcdnoical  drawing,  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  French  and  German,  and  literature 
woe  given  places  beside  mechanical  engineering.  A  faculty  of  young  men  was  selected 
lA  aid  in  executing  the  plans  of  the  trustees,  and  the  new  field  was  entered  upon  with 
cRthnaasm.  The  institute  has  grown  steadily.  In  1875  a  mechanical  laboratory  was 
established.  In  it  engines,  lubricants,  building  materials,  and  other  structures  and 
sobstanoes  have  been  tested.  The  department  of  mechanical  engineering  instructs  thor- 
ooghly  in  the  various  branches  of  the  subject  and  gives  practice  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
doit  with  iq>pliances,  processes,  and  methods  necessary  to  the  construction  of  mechanical 
deagn.  The  workshop  course  consists  of  carpenter  work  and  wood  turning,  mill- 
wiigfating  and  steam  fitting,  machinist  work,  blacksmithing,  moulding  and  founding,  and 
pattern  making.  The  carpenter  work  includes  the  preparation  of  tools  and  exercises  in 
planing,  sawing,  and  framing.  The  instruction  in  wood  turning  is  upon  the  care  and 
■aoagement  of  the  lathe,  the  production  of  definite  forms,  and  the  action  of  woods 
while  being  turned.  The  practice  in  millwrighting  and  steam  fitting  is  thorough  and 
complete,  as  it  is  in  the  other  departments  of  actual  work.  The  school  has  long  had  a 
■»***»«*^  and  carpenter  shop^  an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  During 
the  past  year  (1881)  a  new  machine  shop  has  been  fitted  up  and  presented  to  the  insti- 
tute. It  is  50  by  80  feet  in  area  and  has  galleries  running  along  the  four  sides.  An 
s  near  the  centie  drives  two  lines  of  shafting  connecting  with  machine  tools.  They 
St  of  fourteen  lathes  of  difierent  sizes,  two  planers,  two  drill  presses,  and  one  mill- 
iag  machine.  At  the  presentation  exercises,  President  Henry  Morton  spoke  of  shop 
pnctioe,  as  might  the  heads  of  other  schools  or  departments  of  mechanical  engineering, 
IB  the  following  words: 

We  have  no  idea  of  allowing  our  workshop  course  in  any  way  to  displace  the  valuable 
ioBtniction  of  the  other  departments ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  intend  that  it  shall  render 
them  only  more  efficient,  by  making  closer  their  relations  to  what  every  student  sees  to 
to  the  object  of  his  course  here,  namely,  the  acquirement  of  the  various  and  extensive 
knowled;^ — scientific,  mathematical,  and  practical — which  will  enable  him  to  grapple 
iully  with  the  vast  and  difficult  problems  daily  present^Ml  to  the  mechanical  en- 


Ahomt  the  year  1869  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  established  a  course  in  mechanical 
o^lneering.  Previously  there  had  been  a  sliop  oonnecte<l  -.villi  the  collej^r;  bat  it  was 
wmiB  of  aervioe  in  purely  utilitarian  work  for  the  college,  wliiolizwias  ^hleity^^^i&cemed 
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with  agriculture.  While  repairs  were  being  made  and  other  work  done,  the  students 
had  opjwrtunities  to  earn  wages  and  learn  the  use  of  tools.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
college,  instruction  in  branches  contributing  to  mechanical  knowledge  was  arranged  in  a 
course  by  itself,  which  followed  closely  the  agricultural  course  for  a  year  and  a  half  and 
then  was  characterized  by  special  studies  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  plan  has  been 
changed  little  since.  The  work  in  the  shop,  consisting  of  a  series  of  Exercises  such  as  are 
involved  in  the  construction  of  models  and  simple  pieces  of  apparatus,  has  become  more 
regular  and  systematic.  It  is  required  for  two  or  three  hours  a  week  during  freshman, 
junior,  and  senior  years.  Much  work  is  done  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  during  junior 
year  and  the  study  of  steam  occupies  considerable  time  in  senior  year. 

Although  there  had  been  a  design  to  locate  a  branch  of  the  IHinols  Industrial  Univer- 
sity at  Chicago,  in  which  there  should  be  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  yet  a  shop 
was  provided  at  the  opening  •f  the  university  at  Champaign  in  which  students  learned 
something  of  mechanical  processes.  No  regular  course  of  practice  was  taken  and  no  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  engineering  appointed  until  1870.  Training  was  obtained  by  con- 
structing parts  of  machines  and  by  performing  work  needed  by  the  university.  In  1870 
Professor  Robinson  entered  upon  his  d  u tics  as  professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  arranged 
a  course  of  study  and  practice,  and  commenced  the  equipment  of  shops.  By  his  advice 
an  engine,  a  lathe,  machine  tools,  a  forge  and  its  acc<>s8ories,  raw  material,  and  other 
necessaiies  were  provided,  and  the  shop  w^as  enlarged.  In  1871  a  building  128  by 
88  feet  was  erected,  in  which  were  a  boiler  and  forge  room ;  a  machine  shop,  furnished 
with  steam  engine,  lathes,  and  other  machinery;  pattern  and  finishing  shop,  and  shops 
for  carpentry,  cabinet  work,  wood  working  machinery,  paint  rooms,  printing  room, 
draughting  rooms,  &c.  Over  seven  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  new  machines  and  tools 
was  added  to  the  outfit  of  the  several  shops,  and  the  attendance  upon  this  course  of  in- 
struction rapidly  increased,  and  practice  became  more  systematic.  In  1878  a  course  in 
mechanical  engineering  was  announced,  which  has  been  adhered  to  closely  to  the  present 
time.  It  gives  the  student  practice  in  five  shops  which  are  devoted  to  (1)  pattern  making, 
(2)  blacksmithing,  (3)  moulding  and  founding,  (4)  bench  work  for  iron,  and  (5)  machine 
tool  work  for  iron,  respectively.  In  the  first  the  practice  consists  of  planing,  turning, 
chiselling,  and  the  preparation  of  patterns  for  casting.  The  shop  has  a  complete  set  of 
tools,  benches,  and  vises.  The  common  operations  of  blacksmithing  are  undertaken  in 
the  second  shop  and  those  of  casting  in  the  third.  In  the  fourth  shop  there  is  a  course 
of  free  hand  bench  work,  and  afterward  the  fitting  of  parts  is  undertaken.  In  the  fifth 
shop  all  the  fundamental  operations  on  iron  by  machinery  are  practised.  The  actual 
work  done  is  carefully  outlined  beforehand  by  drawings;  and  the  designing  of  machines 
and  their  elements  is  required. 

Instruction  in  mechanical  engineering  in  Cornell  University  received  its  chief  impulse 
in  1870,  when  provision  was  made  by  Hon.  Hiram  Sibley  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  the  department  of  mechanic  arts.  A  course  four  years  in  length  and  another  three 
years  in  length  had  been  arranged  at  the  organization  of  the  university  or  soon  after. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  building  and  the  equipment  of  its  rooms  the  department  was 
in  a  condition  to  supply  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  instruction.  A  professorship  was 
endowed  by  the  generous  benefactor  who  erected  the  building  and  the  amount  of  shop 
practice  gradually  increased.  The  University  Register  of  1876  speaks  of  the  department 
of  mechanic  arts  as  follows: 

There  are  now  closely  connected  with  the  lecture  room,  in  which  the  theoretical  side  of 
the  mechanic  arte  is  presented,  other  rooms  for  the  designing  and  modelling  of  machinery 
and  workshops  fitted  with  power  and  machinery  for  working  in  wood  and  metals,  in 
which  the  practical  side  will  be  conducted. 

The  machine  shop  is  to  be  conducted  wholly  as  a  uiciuis  of  instruction,  and  each  stu- 
dent in  the  department  will  be  required  to  devote  at  lea^rt  two  hours  a  day  to  work  m 
the  shop,  so  that  he  will  not  only  get  theory  and  practice  combined,  but  he  will  also 
have  opportunities  to  construct  and  use  tools  of  the  greatest  precisji^Q^^^  candidate 
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far  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
design  and  eoustruct  some  machine  or  piece  of  apparatus  or  conduct  a  series  of  experi- 
ment^ approved  by  the  department,  such  sm  promise  to  be  of  public  utility. 

At  present  the  professional  studies  are  pursued  chiefly  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  course; 
bat  experimental  mechanics,  machine  construction,  and  mill  work  are  studied  in  the 
^ecxmd  or  third  year;  drawing  and  shop  practice  continue  through  the  course.  The 
studies  of  the  fourth  year  are  mechanism,  machine  drawing,  and  mechanics  in  the  ^rst 
term;  designing  machinery,  steam  engine,  and  practice  in  the  physical  laboratory  in  the 
«cood  term;  and  in  the  third  term  building  materials  and  construction,  field  practice, 
aod  the  use  of  instruments,  the  preparation  of  working  drawings,  and  special  study. 
The  shop  practice  embraces  work  requiring  the  use  of  all  hand  tools  and  of  the  machines 
ordiDarily  employed  in  machine  shops. 

In  1871  a  distinct  course  in  mechanical  engineering  was  announced  by  the  officers 
of  the  O*  Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  It  extended 
over  two  years  and  was  preceded  by  two  years  of  general  scientific  study.  Its  studies  in- 
chided  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  drawing  (through  the  course),  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  astronomy,  and  Enghsh  studies.  A  workshop 
was  commenced  soon  afterward.  At  the  outset  its  equipment  consisted  of  a  lathe,  ma- 
inline tools,  carpenters*  tools,  and  benches.  It  has  been  suppUed  from  time  to  time  with 
u(lk*r  tools,  until  now  the  admirable  and  extensive  shops  of  the  Manual  Training  School 
are  at  the  service  of  engineering  students.  Before  the  opening  of  this  school  students  had 
pnctke  in  three  shops:  the  carpenters',  the  blacksmiths',  and  the  machine  shop.  The 
mrpenters'  shop  contained  work  benches,  drawers,  and  tools  for  twenty  students.  The 
Uatkamith  shop  had  two  forges  and  the  essential  tools  for  forge  work.  The  machine 
•diop  contained  10  lathes  of  various  patterns,  a  scroll  saw,  a  planer,  and  a  gear  cutter. 
Two  afternoons  a  week  were  assigned  for  shop  practice,  and  the  work  thus  done  did  not 
drmfniah  the  intellectual  tasks  required. 

In  1872  the  l^islature  of  Minnesota  created  a  college  of  mechanic  arts  in  the  State 
University.  In  the  next  college  year  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering  was  constituted 
br  giving  increased  attention  in  the  last  year  of  the  civil  engineering  course  to  physics, 
applied  mechanics,  and  machines.  In  1 875  a  beginning  in  fitting  up  a  shop  for  the  accom- 
modation of  students  in  mechanical  engineering  was  reported.  The  nucleus  of  an  equip- 
ment Uien  exifrted  in  the  shape  of  a  lathe  and  accompanying  tools.  The  study  of  machinery 
and  other  branches  of  mechanical  engineering  was  commenced  with  j  unior  year.  During 
Ihe  present  year  (1881)  shops  have  been  eqrupped  for  practice.  They  are  (1)  a  wood 
-liop,  with  benches,  lathe,  and  wood  working  tools;  (2)  a  vise  shop,  with  benches,  vises, 
fleSf  aod  other  ^* fitting''  tools;  and  (3)  a  forge  shop,  with  a  steam  engine  of  eight  horse 
pover,  eight  forges,  anvils,  and  the  necessary  forging  tools.  The  prospect  of  satisfactory 
iwolts  is  most  gratifying.  It  is  intended  to  devote  the  first  term  to  vise  work,  the  sec- 
oad  to  forge  work,  and  the  third  to  wood  work. 

A  oourse  in  mechanical  engineering  was  started  at  the  commencement  of  the  college 
xxrmr  in  1^2  at  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  It  was 
ttttesipied  by  it  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  in  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  machinery, 
M3d  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  instruction  of  practical  value  by  means  of  problems  in 
eiusU  uction  and  design,  particular  attention  being  given  to  drawing.  The  college  has 
arrer  had  shops  for  instruction,  but  a  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  vise  work.  In  this 
vsf  students  acquire  a  degree  of  manual  dexterity. 

In  1872  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  organized  a  department  of  science,  having 
aoozse^  in ( 1)  analytical  and  applied  chemistry- and  mineralogy,  (2)  geology  and  mining, 
■  \  I  aril  engineering,  and  (4)  mec:hani(5il  engineering.  The  courses  were  identical  for  two 
;eaB  and  distinct  for  two  years.  The  special  studies  of  the  course  in  miH-liauical  engi- 
wcre  api/lieil  mechanics,  niachiner}',  drawing,  and  descriptive  geomeir>'.  Visits 
Hhops  and  fiu;tories  and  the  examination  of  models  ol'  l)ridg«i,  K9Vfi^  ""'^ 
structures  formed  part  of  the  plan  of  instruction.     Recently  thV  V!^/^  ha*. 
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been  made  five  years  in  length.  Special  attention  is  given  to  drawing,  fiist  from  designs 
and  models  and  afterwards  from  calculations,  to  casting  and  working  in  iron,  and  to 
making  and  using  machine  tools.  The  cabinet  of  models  now  contains  representations  of 
yarions  kinds  of  steam  engines,  American  and  foreign  machinery,  pulleys,  shafting  and 
coupling,  various  products  of  iron  manufacture,  and  working  drawings  of  constructed 
machinery.    Opportunity  for  graduate  study  is  afforded. 

The  school  of  mechanical  engineering  of  Lehigh  University  requires  two  and  a  hali 
years  of  professional  study  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer.  The 
degree  is  also  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  school  of  civil  engineering  who  devote  a 
year  to  the  study  of  stereotomy,  thermodynamics,  kinematics,  metallurgy,  machine  draw- 
ing and  construction.  The  instruction  is  largely  theoretical.  Workshop  lectures  and 
visits  of  inspection  have  been  included.  The  shop  instruction  does  not  necessarily  involve 
manual  labor  and  the  manipulation  of  tools,  but  rather  aims  to  familiarize  students  witli 
those  points  in  pattern  making,  moulding,  forging,  fitting,  and  fnrnishing  which  design 
era  of  machinery  need  to  know. 

In  1873  the  organic  law  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  was  revised  and  nn 
merous  industrial  departments  were  created.  A  carpenter  shop  was  provided  and  sta 
dents  were  fhmished  with  bench  room  and  tools.  They  were  taught  the  uaes  and  name: 
of  tools,  required  to  put  them  in  order  and  keep  them  so,  and  given  regular  practice  ii 
sawing,  planing,  tenoning,  mitring,  and  house  framing,  building,  and  finishing.  Useful 
articles  were  also  made  for  the  college  or  the  student  himself.  The  carpenter  shop  i^ 
now  better  equipped  than  in  1873.  having  separate  benches  and  tools  for  twenty  studenti 
in  a  class,  besides  machines  and  tools  for  finer  work.  There  is  also  a  shop  for  iron  work 
The  similarity  of  the  instruction  in  carpentry  given  at  present  with  that  oommenoed  ii 
1873  is  shown  by  the  following  recent  statement: 

On  entering  the  shops  all  are  enrolled  as  carpenters  and  take  the  same  first  lessons  ic 
sawing,  planing,  and  dressing  lumber,  making  mortises,  tenons,  and  joints,  and  in  gen 
end  use  and  care  of  tools.  Later,  one  who  chooses  a  trade  is  provid^  with  work  in  th( 
line  chosen,  while  the  farmers^  course  provides  for  general  training  in  a  great  variety  oi 
operations,  rather  for  ingenuity  than  for  skill.  In  the  full  course  of  a  carpenter  special 
instructions  are  given  in  the  whole  range  of  work,  from  framing  to  stair-building.  Stu- 
dents are  allowed,  after  attaining  sufildent  skill,  to  work  upon  their  own  materials, 
under  the  advice  of  the  superintendent.  All  are  required  to  ^ke  at  least  one  term  oi 
practice  in  the  shop  during  the  first  year  at  college.  In  iron  work  instruction  is  given 
in  ordinary  forging,  filing,  tempering,  &c. 

No  studies  directly  pertaining  to  mechanical  engineering  are  taken  in  the  course  o\ 
study  prescribed  for  all  the  students  of  the  collie.  Drawing,  mechanics,  and  civil  en 
gineering  are  the  most  nearly  related. 

The  professional  studies  in  mechanical  engineering  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  o 
Technology  had  been  given  in  .1873  three  yeara  (instead  of  two  as  at  first)  and  only  on< 
year  of  the  course  was  devoted  exclusively  to  general  study.  The  direct  engineering  instrue 
tion  was  then  given  in  three  courses:  the  mathematical,  the  practical,  and  the  graphical. 
They  were  carried  on  together  with  the  same  class.  In  the  practical  course  the  entiw 
attention  was  given  to  the  application  of  theory  as  involved  in  practice.  In  the  -graph 
ical  course  it  was  intended  to  supplement  each  exercise  in  theory  or  practice  by  a  draw 
ing  exercise  covering  the  same  ground.  The  instruction  was  aided  by  large  coUectioui 
of  yodels  of  carpentry,  masonry  and  stone  cutting,  bridges,  machines,  and  mechanisms 
The  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  gave  a  new  phase  to  instruction  ir 
mechanical  engineering,  allying  it  firmly  to  shop  practice.  The  lessons  then  taught  h} 
the  exhibit  of  foreign  nations,  especially  Russia,  were  utilized  immediately  by  thos< 
holding  a  controlling  influence  in  the  Institute  of  Technology.  Shops  for  wood  work, 
foi^ging,  founding,  and  machine  tool  work  were  provided.  Courses  of  practice  were  laid 
out  to  be  pursued  by  not  only  the  pupils  in  the  school  of  mechanic  aria,  but  also  by  th< 
students  of  mechanical  engineering.  Tins  plan  was  modified  somewhat  by  the  intit> 
duction  of  the 'shop  practice  mentioned  above,  and  a  course  adopted  varying  fVom  thi 
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f  DOW  pnrsaed  chiefly  in  being  less  restricted  to  technical  branches.    The  present 
!  shows  the  stadies  adjudged  by  good  authorities  to  be  essential  to  the  education  of 
J  mrrhiHiiral  engineer.     It  is  as  follows:  i 

First  year:  Algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  chemistry,  qualita- 
tire  analysis,  laboratory  work,  rhetoric,  English  composition,  English  history  and  litera- 
mie,  FrenchL,  drawing,  militaiy  drill. 

Seoond  year:  Setti]^  of  machines,  transmission  and  production  of  power,  kinematics 
o^"  machines,  machine  drawing,  analytic  and  descriptive  geometry,  differential  calculus, 
physics,  descriptive  astronomy,  physicai  geography,  English  history  and  literature,  Ger- 
man, pattern  and  foundry  work  (shop  work),  carpentry. 

Third  year:  Combustion  of  fuel,  steam  generators  and  steam  engines,  machine  draw- 
ing, machine  design,  elements  of  thermodynamics,  steam  engineering  laboratory,  inte- 
pai  calcnlns,  general  statics,  strength  of  materials,  blacksmithing  (shop  work),  physics, 
kctores  and  laboratory  work,  constitutional  history,  political  economy,  German,  kine- 
matics and  dynamics,  chipping  and  filing  (shop  work). 

Poorth  year:  Machine  design,  measurement  and  regulation  of  power.,  machine  draw- 
ing, tbermodynamics  of  steam  and  othet  heat  engines,  pumping  engines,  hydraulic 
moUxs,  machines  and  regulators,  abstracts  from  memoirs,  steam  engineering  laboratory, 
streogtb  of  materials,  hydraulics,  metallurgy,  theory  of  elasticity,  dynamics,  building 
materials,  blacksmithing  (shop  work),  engine  lathe  work  (shop  work),  thesis  work. 

A  coarse  in  physics  and  mechanical  engineering  was  arranged  at  the  opening  of  Pur- 
due University,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  in  1874.  In  1878  President  White  recommended  the 
adopition  of  the  Russian  system,  the  employment  of  a  competent  instructor,  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  necessary  shops.  In  October,  1879,  the  school  ior  practical  training  in 
Bccfaanics  was  opened.  The  shop  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  a 
gnduate  of  the  department  of  mechanics  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
It  was  fitted  to  accommodate  five  students,  giving  them  practice,  not  in  special  trades,  but 
in  the  use  of  typical  hand  and  machine  tools  for  working  in  wood  and  iron  and  in  the 
eioneiitaiy  principles  which  underlie  mechanical  trades.  The  course  is  two  years  in 
length  and  includes  ten  weeks  of  bench  work  in  wood,  twelve  weeks  of  pattern  mak- 
ing, ten  weeks  of  bench  work  in  iron,  twenty  weeks  of  forging,  and  ei^teen  weeks  of 
iwork. 


The  machinery  is  drivm  by  steam  power  from  the  engine  house.  The  shop  contains 
five  benches  for  wood  working,  with  sets  of  carpenter  tools,  a  large  power  turning  lathe, 
Kfoll  saw,  and  other  tools  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  The  machines,  tools,  and  fixtures 
&r  iron  work  include  (1)  benches  fitted  with  Parker  vlaes,  sets  of  files,  chisels,  ham- 
■exa,  hardened  steel  squares,  gauges,  calipers,  and  other  tools  needed  for  all  kinds  of 
bendi  work  in  iron;  (2)  forges  of  improved  pattern,  with  air  blast  fhmished  by  a  Stur- 
terant  blower  driven  by  steam  power,  and  all  the  common  smithing  tools,  such  as 
nrilfl,  hammers,  tongs,  chisels,  &c, ;  (3)  an  engine  or  machine  lathe,  a  machine  planer 
of  the  best  pattern,  a  vertical  drill  press,  an  emery  grinder  and  grindstone,  with  a  sup- 
ply of  small  tools :  chucks,  drills,  taps,  and  dies,  and  lathe  and  planer  tools,  &c. 

The  Agricidtural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  was  organized  in  1876  and  reorgan- 
iaed  in  1880.  Two  courses  of  study  were  then  laid  out,  one  in  agriculture  and  the  other 
ia  mechanics.  Each  was  three  years  in  length  and  included  no  foreign  languages.  The 
Bedianical  course  required  drawing  and  shop  work  throughout.  The  shop  work  of  the 
fart  year  indndes  elementary  constructions  in  wood  with  hand  tools  and  practice  with 
wood  working  machinery ;  second  year,  elementary  metal  working,  machine  tool  work, 
pmctical  steam  enginery,  and  mill  work;  third  year,  work  on  original  designs  and  ex- 
fedmesttB  and  a  graduation  construction.  There  are  shops  for  (1)  carpenter  work,  (2) 
I  work,  (3)  vise  work,  (4)  madiine  wood  work,  (5)  machine  metal  work,  and  (6) 
L  enginery.  The  equipment  of  the  shops  cost  about  $5,000.  All  work  is  executed 
htm  drawintpi  and  must  come  up  to  the  standard  of  good  workmanship.  The  progress 
if  tbe  student  through  the  shop  practice  is  described  by  the  professor  of  mechanical  en- 
|)lM»ring  as  follows: 

IPf^innipg  with  wood  working  by  hand  vools,  he  will  be  promoted  from  that  to  the 
■ir  aid  CBie  of  wood  working  machinery,  su^'^h  as  circular  and  fret  saws  and  the  tum- 

B— xn 
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in^  lathe.  Then  he  will  be  made  stock  derk  and  time  keeper;  after  that  take  a  ooniMi 
of  instraction  in  working  of  metals  with  hand  tools,  soch  as  filing,  chipping,  and  other 
Tise  work,  erecting  of  machinery;  then  be  pnt  in  charge  of  the  boiler,  and  from  thall 
dnly  promoted  to  engineer,  to  take  charge  of  the  engine  and  power;  and  fh>m  that  goeaj 
to  drilling,  boring,  turning,  screw  cutting,  and  other  machine  tool  work,  when  he  is  to 
begin  work  on  his  graduating  piece,  which  is  to  be  made  entirely  by  himself  and  be  a 
whole  or  part  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  his  graduating  thesis. 

In  1877  the  University  of  Wiseonsin  established  a  department  of  mechanical  engineer^ 
ing  and  equipped  a  machine  shop  for  practical  wt>rk.  The  course  of  study  oommenoes 
with  sophomore  year,  and  is  devoted  to  mathematical,  scientific,  and  practical  work,  to 
the  general  exclusion  of  literary  and  linguistic  branches.  Ten  houm  a  week  of  aboj^ 
work  are  required.  The  instruction  is  oondueted  upon  a  system  combining  training  in. 
elementary  and  Aindamental  processes  with  the  construction  of  machines  and  the  per- 
fermance  of  profitable  labor.  The  shop  is  a  well  lighted  room,  38  by  40  feet  in  area  aad  l 
14  feet  in  height,  and  contains  the  most  approved  tools  and  machinery.  The  motive  J 
power  is  furnished  by  a  30  horse  power  steam  engine.  i 

In  1878  a  gentleman  was  called  to  the  chair  of  physics  and  mechanics  in  the  Ohio 
State  University  who  was  especially  interested  in  mechanical  engineering.  Up  to  ihat 
time  physics  had  received  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  mechanics.  Then  a  coniae  in 
the  latter  subject  was  instituted,  in  which  were  included  mechanism,  machine  drawing 
and  designing,  thermodynamics,  prime  movers,  machinery,  mill  work,  strength  of  ma- 
terials, and  laboratory  practice.  The  mechanical  laboratory  was  not  in  shape  for  use 
until  1880  and  seems  to  be  equipped  simply  as  a  workshop.  It  is  said  to  **  ooBtain  all 
the  machinery  now  necessary  to  the  practical  training  of  young  men  fitting  themselves 
for  the  work  of  the  mechanical  engineer."  It  occupies  a  building  admirably  arranged 
fbr  the  proper  location  vrithin  it  of  work  benches,  vises,  and  machinery.  The  practice 
in  the  mechanical  laboratory  is  had  during  sophomore  year  and  consists  mostly  of  ex- 
ercises in  the  use  of  common  tools.  Fourteen  students  have  taken  the  course  during 
the  past  fiill  term. 

In  1881  the  Uniyersity  of  Michigan  availed  itoelf  of  the  provision  of  Congress  allowing 
engineers  in  the  Navy  to  be  detailed  as  professors  in  coU^^  It  thus  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  a  gentleman  qualified  to  oyersee  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  mechanical 
engineering  as  well  as  to  instruct  in  the  branches  specially  contemplated  in  the  statute 
under  which  the  professor  v^as  assigned.    The  act  of  Congress  provided — 

That,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  knowledge,  of  steam  engineering  and  iron  ship- 
building among  the  young  men  of  the  United  States,  the  President  may,  upon  the  &PP&- 
cation  of  an  establishedsdentific  school  or  college  vrithin  the  United  States,  detail  an  officer 
from  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  as  professor  in  such  school  or  college:  Provided ^ 
That  the  number  of  officers  so  detailed  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  twenty-fiye,  and  such 
details  shall  be  governed  by  rules  to  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  President: 
And  provided  further^  That  such  details  may  be  withheld  or  withdrawn  whenever,  in  the 
judgmlsnt  of  the  President,  the  interests  of  the  public  service  shall  so  require. 

The  State  has  appropriated  $2,500  for  a  mechanical  laboratory  in  coimection  vrith  the 
department  of  engineering,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  expend  the  sum  in  erecting  and 
equipping  a  shop  for  practice  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  department  of  engineering  is 
now  tally  organized  by  the  provision  of  courses  in  civil,  mining,  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

A  school  of  mechanic  arts  was  founded  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  August,  1676,  by  a  wte 
of  the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  a  recent  article  on 
the  manual  element  in  education,  Prof.  J.  D.  Hunkle,  ll.  d.,  says: 

This  school,  in  which  special  prominence  is  r,iven  to  manual  education,  has  been  estab- 
lished for  those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  indti  atrial  pursuits  rather  than  to  become  scien- 
tific engineers.  It  is  designed  to  afibrd  8x\'Ji  students  as  have  completed  the  ordinary 
grammar  sohoel  oourse  an  opportunity  to  omtinue  the  elementary,  scientific,  and  literary 
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together  with  mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing,  while  receiving  theoretical  and 
prartical  instmctaon  in  these  Tarions  arts,  including  the  nature  and  economic  value  of 
the  "»**^"^^«  with  which  they  deal.  Nine  hours  per  week — three  lessons  of  three  hours 
eadi— -of  the  students'  l!ime  are  devoted  to  shop  work,  and  the  balance  to  drawing  and 
«ther  studies,  only  one  shop  course,  except  in  tiie  case  of  special  shop  students,  being 
curied  on  at  a  time. 

The  plan  of  shop  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the  imperial- technical  school  at  Moscow, 
Baasia.  The  studies,  outside  of  the  shops,  are,  fbr  the  first  year,  algebra  to  equations 
of  flie  aeocHid  degree,  plane  geometry,  mechanical  drawing,  and  English  composition;  for 
the  second  year,  algebra,  physics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  English  composition.  The 
nedttnic  art  courses  are  as  follows:  In  wood:  (1)  carpentry  and  joinery;  (2)  wood  turn- 
ing: (3)  pattern  making.  In  iron:  (1)  vise  work;  (2)  forging;  (3)  foundry  work;  (4) 
Bechanicsd  tool  work. 

llae  wood  working  shop  is  50  by  20  feet  in  area.  At  one  end  of  the  room  16  lathes 
are  ananged  on  two  long  benches,  so  that  there  are  four  lathes  on  each  side  of  each  bench. 
Beneath  the  lathes  are  drawers  for  tools.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  carpentry  and 
joiDeiy  benches  are  placed.  In  the  middle  are  saws  for  cutting  lumber  to  desired  dimen- 
aioDS.  The  machine  tool  shop  contains  16  engine  lathes,  4  speed  lathes,  and  a  mill- 
ing machine.  The  vise  shop  contains  4  heavy  benches,  with  32  vises  attached.  This 
ffves  a  e^kadty  for  teaching  128  students  the  course  every  10  weeks,  or  640  students  in 
1  year  of  50  weeks.  The  forge  shop  has  eight  forges.  The  foundry  has  16  moulding 
hfarhea,  an  oven  for  core  baking,  and  a  blast  fhmace  of  one-half  ton  capacity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Foly,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  forging,  vise  work,  and  machine  tool  work, 

The  plan  here  is  to  give  to  the  student  the  Aindamental  principles  in  such  lessons  as 
win  teach  them  most  clearly  and  give  practice  enough  in  the  shortest  time  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  tools  and  various  ways  of  using  them.  For  in- 
stmoe,  if  a  man  can  make  a  small  article  in  iron,  steel,  or  any  other  material  perfectly 
liy  soch  methods,  he  can  make  it  of  larger  proportions  with  the  additional  time  and 
lielp  let^mred  for  such  an  xmdertaking.  The  same  in  degrees  of  heat  required  for  fusing 
or  welding  metals :  if  he  can  do  it  well  in  a  leaser  degree,  he  can  certainly  do  so  in  a 
greater,  with  the  additional  ^Eudlities. 

After  nearly  five  years'  experience  in  the  workshops  in  my  charee,  with  the  valuable 
sQggestioBS  of  the  professors  so  much  interested  in  the  success  of  &e  school,  we  find  the 
best  reBuhs  in  the  time  allowed  accomplished  by  the  method  now  in  use  in  thp  institute 
wo^sbops,  viz,  three  lessons  per  week  of  three  hours  each.  The  time  is  just  sufficient 
to  create  a  vigorous  interest  without  tiring;  it  also  leaves  a  more  lasting  impression  than 
by  taxing  the  physical  powers  for  a  longer  period.  We  have  tried  four  hours  a  day,  and 
fod  that  a  larger  amount  of  work  and  of  better  quality  can  be  produced  in  the  three 
boor  leasons. 

He  Manna]  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  which  was  de- 
ivribed  in  my  last  annual  report  and  a  short  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
affwudiT,  has  had  a  year  of  gratUying  prosperity. 

INDUSTRIAI.  SCHOOL  FOB  MINEBS  AND  MSOHANICS. 

A  sdMol  of  a  grade  hardly  as  high  as  that  of  manual  training  schools  was  opened 
m  May,  1670,  at  Driiton,  Pa.,  for  the  instruction  of  yoxmg  miners  in  subjects  imme- 
diately rdating  to  their  work.  The  instruction  is  given  in  the  evening,  except  when 
oiBing  operations  are  suspended.  Then  pupils  are  expected,  but  net  cempelled,  to 
ittead  fiom  0  to  12  o'clock  a.  m.  and  ftom  2  to  5  o'clock  p.  M.  The  usual  length  of 
evening  seosions  is  two  hours.  Preparatory,  junior,  and  serdor  classes  are  organized,  and 
m  adTBDoed  expert  daas  is  planned.  The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  class  pursue  the 
I  English  branches,  algebra  to  evolution,  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and 
f,  with  particular  reference  to  its  relations  to  drawing.  Object  lessons  are  given 
f,  as  they  are  fbund  serviceable  in  awakening  dormant  ihculties.  The  junior 
eontinne  in  the  same  line.  The  elements  of  book-keeping  are  taught  with  a 
L  Tiev  te  the  pupil's  improvement  in  penmanship  and  arithmetic.    Algebra  and 
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geometry  are  sapplemented  by  trigonometry,  raensnratioD,  and  analytical  geometry. 
A  coarse  in  geometrical  projection  aims  to  give  the  pnpil  facility  in  drawing  any  figure 
in  plan  elevation  or  section,  both  with  instruments  and  by  free  hand.  Natural  philoso- 
phy and  elementary  mechanics  are  attempted.  Chemistiy  is  taught,  that  the  pupils 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  names,  properties,  and  combining  proportions  of  the 
most  important  elements,  particularly  with  those  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  common  minerals.  Simple  chemical  tests  for  minerals  are  undertaken.  The  instruc- 
tion in  mineralogy  and  lithology  is  confined  to  the  more  generally  occurring  minerals 
and  rocks,  and  those  of  most  immediate  interest.  The  aim  of  the  junior  studies  is  to 
lay  a  thorough  foundation  in  mathematics  and  drawing  for  subsequent  instruction. 
The  studies  of  the  senior  year  are  chiefly  in  drawing,  mining,  and  preparation  of  prod- 
ucts. The  work  in  drawing  includes  the  elements  of  construction  in  wood,  stcme,  and 
metal,  the  making  of  working  drawings,  and  the  design  of  simple  structures  and  ma- 
chines. Mining  includes  (1)  the  usefhl  minerals  and  metals,  their  occurrence  and  the 
methods  of  exploration;  (2)  the  various  means  employed  for  the  extraction  of  ores;  (3) 
opening  and  laying  out  mines;  (4)  methods  of  exploitation;  (5)  maintenance  of  mines 
in  good  order;  (6)  transportation;  (7)  drainage;  (8)  ventilation;  (9)  mine  surveying  and 
mapping;  (10)  accidents  and  their  prevention;  (11)  accounts,  contracts,  and  estimates; 
and  (12)  hygiene  of  mines  and  remedies  in  case  of  injuries.  The  instruction  is  entirely 
free,  and  the  effects  of  the  school  are  seen  in  the  improved  manners  and  morals  of  the 
pupils.  They  are  earnest  in  study  and  aspire  to  become  competent  foremen.  Effort  is 
made  to  have  them  perform  intelligent  labor  while  pursuing  their  studies,  that  their 
senses  may  not  be  blunted  and  that  their  surroundings  may  fhmish  objects  illustrating 
subjects  of  study  and  stimulating  thought  and  inquiry  about  ihem. 

BOYAL  AORICULTUBAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  AT  BERLIN. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  two  publications'  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
'  IVom  Berlin  containing  accounts  of  the  recently  established  agricnltuial  high  school : 

BSrrAllLISHMENT  OF  THB  SCHOOL. 

While  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  institution  at  Berlin  was  suggested  as  early 
as  the  year  1847,  the  idea  of  founding  an  agricultural  museum  was  not  conceived  until 
the  year  1860,  and  decisive  steps  were  not  taken  until  1867,  the  year  of  the  Paris  Inter- 
national Exposition.  This  exhibition,  at  which  German  agriculture  was  prominently 
represented,  induced  the  Prussian  government  to  grant  the  necessary  means  for  the 
establishment  of  a  museum.  Numerous  and  valuable  donations  were  received  fix>m  Tor- 
eign  and  German  exhibitors  at  Paris,  and  a  fiur  beginning  was  made  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  institution.  On  the  19th  December,  1867,  the  Prussian  Diet  author- 
ized the  government)  to  purchase  a  suitable  site  for  the  erection  of  a  building.  Sevexal 
years  passed  before  a  suitable  site  was  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  not  until  1876  that  the 
building  was  commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  the  royal  architect,  Tiede.  The 
magnificent  structure  was  completed  in  1881  and  cost  2,527,000  marks  (^1,426).  Until 
the  completion  of  the  building  the  museum  and  the  agricultural  high  school  were  under 
separate  control,  the  school  being  considered  an  annex  to  the  university.  On  the  14th 
Februaiy,  1881,  the  two  institutions  were  united  by  royal  decree,  and  both  are  at  pres- 
ent known  under  the  name  of  "agricultural  high  school ''  (landwirthschaftliche  Hoch- 
schule). 

By  ministerial  decree  of  May  27,  1881,  the  school  is  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  minister  of  agriculture  and  forestry.  The  minister  appoints  a  board  of  curators, 
who  represent  him  in  the  management  of  the  school.  The  staff  of  professors  consists  of 
a  rector,  elected  every  year  by  the  professors  and  approved  by  the  ministers,  and  a  num- 

^Die  kdnigliohe  landwirthscbaftlicbe  Hoohsohule  zu  Berlin  and  Anssog  fum  deni  provisoriscbeti 
Statut  der  kdniffliohen  landwirth»chaftl!chcn  Hochschule  In  Berlin.     ""^  V3  v/og  i^ 
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ber  of  pro£eaBQi8  afvpointed  by  the  minister  of  agricolture.  The  present  number  of  prp- 
fewMS  18  31  and  the  number  of  assistant  professors  6.  The  rector  for  the  school  year 
1881-'82  is  the  privy  councillor,  Prof.  Dr.  Landolt. 

oouBSB  OF  urvrBUcnoir. 
The  following  is  the  course  of  instruction  for  the  school  year  1881-'62 : 

(1)  AgricuUure,  forestry,  horHeuUure,  and  agricuUural  machinea. 

Introduction  \a  agricultural  studies;  history  and  literature  of  agriculture;  notions  of 
wfientiflc  agriculture;  agricultural  valuation;  general  notions  of  agriculture;  cultivation 
(if  plants;  knowledge  of  the  soil;  practical  exercises  in  the  agronomic  laboratory;  ma- 
nures; borticolture;  feeding;  general  notions  of  breeding;  cattle  breeding;  horse  breed- 
ing^ sheep  breeding  and  idaowledge  of  wool;  hog  breeding;  dairying;  practice  in  l^e 
agneoHitral  seminary;  agricultural  excursions;  forest  culture;  exploration  of  forests; 
kwwledge  of  fofest  soil;  protection  of  forests;  administration  of  forests;  agricultural 
aeeoonte;  mechanics  and  general  theory  of  machine  construction;  descriptive  madiine 
euuBUucUon;  knowledge  of  agricultural  machinea;  technical  drawing. 

(2)N(Uwrdl  sciences. 


%d  tke  physiology  of  plants. — Anatomy,  morphology,  and  the  history  of  the  de- 
vekjfHneni  of  plants  in  connection  with  microscopic  demonstrations ;  microscopic  course 
fix  more  advanced  students,  with  special  reference  to  the  diseases  of  plants;  experi- 
ments  in  the  botanical  institute;  systematic  botany,  with  special  reference  to  agricult- 
Bzal,  focest,  and  medicinal  plants;  agricultural  and  forest  botany,  coimected  with  excur- 
sttoe;  fimitB  and  seeds,  widi  speoal  reference  to  adulteration  of  the  same;  adulteration 
of  food  and  feed;  microscopic  exercises  in  technical  botany;  experimental  physiology  of 
plante;  review  o^the  physiol(>gy  of  plants;  diseases  of  plants;  practical  exercises  in  the 
^tjsMofpcal  laboratcny;  history  of  the  development  of  the  mushroom;  history  of  the 
development  of  algs. 

Ckemmhy  and  technology. — Inorganic  experimental  chemistry;  organic  experimental 
chcnustry;  chemical  analysis;  chemistry  and  technology  of  iiie  manufiicture  of  beet 
flqgar;  progieoa  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar;  practice  in  the  laboratory  of  the  asso- 
narinn  for  beet  sugar  industiy  in  Germany;  chemistry  as  relating  to  brewing,  distilling, 
Sa^ ;  pwigresB  in  ^e  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  yeast;  practical  exerdses  in  the  labora- 
tarr  and  experimental  distillery  of  the  association  of  alcohol  manufacture  in  Germany. 

iBmferalogy^  geology  j  and  geognosy. — Mineralogy;  geognosy  and  geology;  the  knowledge 
cf  the  soil;  demonstration  in  the  mineralogical  museum;  geoguMtic  excursions. 

I%ysk»<ind  meteorology. —  Exjierimental  physics;  meteorology;  practice  in  the  use  of 
aeleoiological  and  other  physical  instruments;  physical  geography. 

Zoology  and  pH^fsioiogy  of  animals. — Zoology  and  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates; 
demoDBtrations  in  the  zoologiod  collection;  vertebrates  which  are  usei\il  in  agriculture 
■ad  those  which  are  not;  zoological  excursions;  review  of  physiology  of  animals;  practice 
IB  the  physiological  laboratory;  agricultural  entomology;  entomological  excursions. 

(3)  Administrative  and  legal  science. 

National  economy;  German  imperial  and  Prussian  law,  with  special  reference  to  agri- 
nittfal  legislation. 

(4)  Veterinary  surgery. 

Anatomy  of  domestic  animals,  with  demonstration;  statistics  of  diseases  of  domestic 
■■nalB  mid  their  cure;  diseases,  especially  internal,  of  domestic  animals;  horseshoeing, 
wHh  demonstrations  and  practical  exercises. 

(5)  Erection  and  improvement  of  buildings,  roads,  <Ste. 

Agriealtaral  roads  and  hydraulic  constructions;  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
og  roads  and  other  agricultural  constructions;  practical  exercises  in  surveying,  irriga- 
larn^  and  drainage.  

8TUI>ENT8. 

Tbe  atodents  .are  divided  into  three  classes:  regular  or  matriculated  students,  non- 

■HimhUIi  i1  students,  and  visitors  (Hospitanten).    To  be  admitted  as  regular  student 

.  te  aodidate  must  prove  that  he  has  completed  the  course  of  the  six  lowest  classes  of  a 

fcttan  secondary  school.     Non-matriculated  students  and  visitors  can  only  be  admitted 

%iKiilan  of  the  ocmferenoe  of  professors.    Only  the  regular  students  are  admitted  to 
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the  gradoatlon  ezammation.  The  atadents  may  select  their  own  course.  The  tuition 
fees  amount  to  200  marks  (ahout  $50)  a  year.  The  fees  in  the  various  laboratories  range 
from  $4  to  $10  a  year  for  regular  students  and  from  $10  to  $30  for  visitors. 

The  following  are  the  auxiliaries  of  the  school:  (1)  The  botanical  institute,  (2)  the 
physiological  institute,  (3)  the  collection  of  vegetable  plants,  (4)  the  zoological  collec- 
tion, (5)  the  zootechnical  institute,  (6)  the  laboratory  of  animal  physiology,  (7)  the  min- 
eralogical  institute,  (8)  the  agronomic  institute,  (9)  the  chemical  laboratoiy,  (10)  the 
laboratory  for  beet  sugar  industry,  (11)  the  experimental  station  of  the  association  for 
alcohol  manufacture,  (12)  the  physical  cabinet,  (13)  the  collection  of  machines  and  imple- 
ments, (14)  the  libraiy. 

TABLE  XI. — SCHOOLS  OP  THEOLOGY. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  theology  (in- 
cluding theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1871  to  1881, 
inclusive,  with  the  number  of  professors  and  number  of  students : 


1871. 

1W2. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1«79. 

1880. 

1881. 

No.  of  institations 

No.  of  instruoton 

No.  of  studonta 

94 

800 

8,204 

104 

4S5 

8,861 

110 

S78 

8.888 

113 

679 

4,866 

128 

616 

6.284 

124 

680 

4,268 

124 

664 

8,966 

.    126 

677 

4,820 

188 

600 

4,788 

142 

688 

6,242 

144 

624 

4,798 

StatisUeal  awnmofy  of  schools  of  theology. 


Denomination. 


Boman  Oatholio.. 
Baptist 


Protestant  Episcopal . 

Presbyterian , 

Lutheran 


Methodist  Episcopal . 

Confirregational 

Christian 


Reformed, , 

United  Presbyterian 

Universalist 

Unseotarian 

Free-Will  Baptist 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 

German  Methodist  Episcopal.. 

Cumberland  Presbjrterian 

Unitarian 


Reformed  (Dutch) 

United  Brethren , 

New  Church 

Methodist  Protestant 

Brethren «.. ^ 

AfHcan  Methodist  Episcopal.. 
Total 


t-izod  by 


UOOQI4. 


§ 


144 


180 

70 

09 

84 

60 

62 

60 

12 

14 

8 

12 

10 

8 

7 

7 

h 

7 
6 
4 
4 

3 
2 
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Table  XI. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  theology. 


Students. 


If 

I 


LibrarieB. 


1 


11' 


Property,  income,  &/c. 


> 

I 

I. 

I 


1- 


SarthCkroUnft 

OWo 

l>auwylTsnia 
Soolk  Cbrolina 


Total. 


U 


18 


15 
1 

lff7 
9 

481 
TO 
51 
2 

100 
68 
45 

834 

2S8 
49 
89 
23 

153 
3 

808 

874 
68 

274 

475 
69 

269 
26 

171 

284 
78 


23 


2,000 
11,340 


400 
2,200 


817,000 
104,000 


180,000 


141 


24 


34,290 


2,342 


516,000 


307,756 


m 

14 
1 


16 


14 

15 

160 

7 


42,000 

100 

200 

3,500 

29,100 


1,141 

100 

50 

0 

800 


481,000 


14,049 
25,000 
96,000 


38,611 

0 

532,545 


18,700 
74,144 
80;  252 
2,000 
1,000 
1,800 
10,200 


300 

2,045 

102 

200 


100,000 
96,000 
656,835 


193,000 


1,537,736 
55,000 


200 


25,000 
25,000 
60,000 


220 
179 
8 
90 
177 


76 
107 
2 
66 
89 


21 


0 
21 
15 


92,296 
124,324 

2,800 
38,990 
94,700 
21,595 

2,864 

500 

25,000 

14,167 

1.900 


1,462 
4,762 
75 
145 
330 
100 


949,000 
1,280,000 
13,000 
713,887 
678,870 
65,000 
60.000 


40,000 
6,000 
1,490,903 
2,892,912 


346,776 
1,345,628 


2,500 


300 

300 
192 


80,000 
203,200 
40,000 


223,000 
74,000 
25,000 


144  024  158  4,879 


114 


1,209 


722  [729,802 


17,146  6,170,8a  9,417,880 


82,778 


27.669 


88,421 


8,275 

0 

85,407 


15,080 


92,004 
3,700 


600 

77,820 
145,491 


40,126 
79,758 


1,600 


14,000 
200 


572,706 


A  Hebrew  sommer  school  was  organized  in  the  snmmer  of  1881  by  William  R. 
finrper,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Baptist  Union  Theolc^cal  Seminary.    It  held  its 
at  Morgan  Park,  HI.,  daring  the  months  of  July  and  Aognst  and  enrolled  22 


( school  was  organized  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  following  classes  of  persons : 

(1)  Ministers,  or  persons  about  to  enter  the  ministry,  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of 

fta  Qppotrtnnities  afforded  by  a  theological  seminary,  and  yet  desire  to  gain  a  knowledge 

«C  Ihe  Hebrew  language.    (2)  Ministers  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  yet 

M  Ite  laogoage  of  little  advantage  to  them  because  of  its  '  ^  strangeness. '  *    (3)  Minis- 

!   to  tmA  Btadents,  more  advanced  in  the  language,  who  wish  to  pursue  their  studies 
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further  and  to  gain  a  greater  fiuniliarity  than  is  poesible  in  the  Ume  which  is  devoted 
to  it  in  the  regular  theological  coarse. 
The  following  points  were  made  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  summer  school: 
(1)  The  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  inductive  method  in  imparting  grammatical  in- 
struction.    (2)  The  particular  attention  paid  to  translating  at  sight.     (3)  The  importance 
attached  to  the  memorizing  of  those  words  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 


TABLB  XII.— SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  law  reporting  to  this  Burean 
each  year  from  1870  to  1881,  inclusive,  with  the  number  of  instructors  and  number  of 
students: 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

187S. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879.    1880. 

1881. 

Number  of  institutions..... 
Number  of  fftudmts 

28 

w 

1,608 

■ 
8087878848424800 
129      101      108      181      224      21S      176      196 
1.722  1.976  2,174  2.080  2,677  2,664  2,8U  8,012 

49 

224 
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46 

229 

8.184 

47 

22a 

8,227 

Tablb  XLl.— Summary  ofgUxtidics  of  achools  of  law. 
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The  mdiools  of  law  8eem  to  have  decreased  in  number  and  increased  slightly  in  attend- 
anee.  Their  work  is  of  mnch  interest  to  the  public.  The  legislative  affiurs  of  the 
Rtatcsand  nation  are  greatly  influenced,  if  not  controlled,  by  lawyers;  the  judicial  func- 
tiflos  of  the  Crovemment  are  performed  by  them.  They  advise  not  only  in  the  concerns 
of  state,  bat  also  in  matters  of  business  and  fiunily  life.  Their  relation  with  the  rights 
aod  duties  of  all  is  so  intimate  that  the  interests  of  every  citizen  are  affected  by  the 
mami^  in  which  they  are  prepared  for  their  profession.  As  was  said  by  Hon.  IX>nnan 
B.  Eaton  aome  years  ago:  *^  Every  dtizen,  however  exalted  or  however  humble,  however 
Ti^  or  however  poor,  has  a  deep  interest  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  in 
nioqg  the  cbaraeter  and  enlarging  the  attainments  of  those  who  practise  or  preside  in 
the  tzibonals  of  justice. ' ' 

Tie  otgectB  of  the  true  school  of  law  are  to  give  its  pupils  ftmiliarity  with  existing 
bw,  aa  imdcsstanding  of  the  xuindples  on  which  it  rests,  a  knowledge  of  the  events  and 
cjBBtt  which  have  moulded  it  into  its  present  shape,  and  a  comprehension  of  its  relations 
to  puUic  aflkiis  and  private  life.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  educational  senti- 
nKDt  of  our  colleges  is  such  as  to  uphold  the  extension  and  elevati<m  of  courses  of  pro- 
fanknal  stady.  Prof.  C.  C.  Langdell,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  argues  that  ideas 
DAfiiTorable  to  thorough  professional  training  have  been  received  from  English  universi- 
ties  and  adopted  by  American  colleges.    Among  them,  he  enumerates  the  following: 

That  professional  learning  or  professional  knowledge  (as  it  would  rather  be  called)  is  a 
tking  to  be  "picked  up ''  by  degrees  and  acquired  ^  experience  and  practice,  like  the 
tawwlcd^  of  ai^  ordinary  business  or  pursuit;  that  one's  professional  eminence  will 
d^end  (ceteris  paribus)  upon  his  academic  education  and  upon  his  opportunities  for  piac- 
tiaiw  his  pirofession  rather  than  upon  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  that  he  devotes  to 
reg^r  aiySi  systematic  professional  study;  that  professional  learning  is  pursued  solely 
ibr  the  profits  and  emoluments  which  it  brings,  and  that  these  will  cause  it  to  be  pursued 
with  sidScient  eagerness;  that  the  public  mis  no  interest  in  increasing  the  number  of 
doctors  and  lawyers,  and,  though  it  has  an  interest  in  improving  their  quality,  yet  that 
fllQect,  80  fiu"  as  it  depends  upon  professional  study,  will  be  best  secured  by  the  xuindple 
«f  eompetition. 

DonbtleaB  the  eagerness  of  young  men  to  enter  upon  active  lifo  and  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  members  of  the  bar  are  more  influential  in  limiting  the  instruction  of  the  law 
adMwl  than  ideas  inculcated  by  our  colleges.  Tet  against  all  the  feelings  and  ciicum- 
staooes  that  oppose  them  many  schools  of  law  strive  to  make  their  requirements  for 
tdmJWBon  as  high  as  practicable  and  their  course  of  study  as  long  and  comjirehensive  as 
the  aentimeiits  of  the  community  in  which  they  exist  will  sanction.  The  University  of 
Mjfhigan  does  not  advocate  the  requirement  of  the  completion  of  a  college  course 
bf  those  who  a^ly  for  admission  to  its  department  of  law,  but  its  acting  president 
i^in  his  last  report:  *'The  professional  schools  cannot  be  excused  for  admitting  stu. 
dcBts  without  respectable  preparation. ' '  Persons  intending  to  study  law  in  Bosfon  Uni- 
rmitj  *'  are  earnestly  reqpmmended  to  complete  a  course  of  liberal  studies  in  some  col- 
k^  befove  entering."  The  admission  of  applicants  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
GehDnhia  College  (New  York)  Law  School  is  regulated  by  the  following  rules: 

AH  graduates  of  literary  colleges  are  admitted  without  examination.  Other  candidates 
ant  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  have  received  a  good  academic  education,  in- 
dading  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  as  is  require  for  admission  to  i^e  fresii- 
am  class  of  the  School  of  Arts. 

Soon  alter  the  adoption  of  these  rules  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  said: 
though  the  institution  of  the  entrance  examination  has  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the 
ilftadanoe,  it  has  undoubtedlv  improved  its  character  and  has  thus  been  beneficial  to 
tkeodMol.  The  requisitions  for  admission  are  placed  so  low  that  the  candidate  who  is 
nrtaded  hy  them  can  hardly  possess  a  degree  of  mental  culture  sufficient  to  justify  his 
ittturtlini^  the  study  of  a  learned  profession;  nor  is  he  likely  to  do  credit  to  the  school, 
oAsr  as  a  student  or  as  a  graduate. 

tho methods  of  instruction  employed  in  law  schools  include  recitations,  lectures,  and 
MttuwulUw  The  tendency  is  now  to  give  redtation  an  increasingly  important  place. 
Ushsilimtinii  of  the  Columbia  College  I^w  School  is  imparted  by  a  systen^  of  ques- 
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tdozus,  expoffltdons,  and  dictatioiis,  excluding,  in  the  main,  lectures  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
A  daily  recitation  and  examination  are  held  in  the  leading  branches  of  the  conise  at  the 
School  of  Law  of  Boston  University.  The  lecture  system  is  still  maintained,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  instruction  given  in  that  way.  Hon.  William  G.  Hammond,  LL.D.,  dean  of 
the  Bt.  Louis  Law  School,  thinks  that  the  full  benefit  of  lectures  is  attainable  only  by 
exceptional  trained  intellects,  and  that  the  receptive  state  of  mind  in  which  a  class  must 
be  during  their  delivery  is  un&vorable  to  mental  discipline  and  activity  of  thought.  He 
would,  however,  unite  lectures  with  recitations.  The  authorities  of  the  Union  College 
of  Law,  at  Chicago,  say: 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  recitation  system,  in  which  each  student  is  exam- 
ined daily  or  oftener  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  with  the  advantage  of  mutual  criticasoi 
and  free  inquiry  by  his  associates  and  corrections  by  the  professor,  with  the  stimolns  of 
a  generous  emulation  and  desire  to  excel,  is  a  more  effectual  method  of  imparting  a 
tiiOTOugh  and  accurate  knowledge  of  legal  principles  than  any  system  of  mere  oral 
instnuSion  by  lectures. 

Moot  courts  form  a  part  of  the  approved  routine  of  law  schools.  They  were  abolished 
a  few  years  since  as  a  stated  exercise  in  Harvard  Law  School,  but  when  the  professors 
expre^ed  a  readiness  to  hold  them  four  courts  were  organized.  The  object  in  view  is  to 
give  students  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  practical  side  of  the  lawyer's 
work  in  conducting  cases  in  court.  Pleadings,  arguments,  and  motions  are  made  and 
the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  are  observed.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  service  of  the 
moot  court  is  to  induce  the  student  to  investigate  with  great  thoroughness  a  particxdar 
point  in  law,  as  he  will  be  obliged  to  do  in  actual  practice,  to  discover  the  relation  which 
it  has  to  others,  the  analogies  between  his  case  and  similar  cases  in  the  reports,  and 
to  anticipate  objections  and  prepare  answers  for  them.  As  it  is  valuable  for  attorneys 
to  add  to  a  general  knowledge  of  law  a  complete  mastery  of  special  branches,  so  it  is 
well  for  a  student  to  have  learned  thoroughly  the  principles  that  govern  the  law  in  its 
application  to  some  individual  cases.  The  exercises  of  moot  courts  are  esteemed  so 
highly  by  the  fSwjulty  of  the  School  of  Law  of  Boston  University  that  **  it  is  purposed  to 
require  hereafter,  as  a  condition  for  promotion  t-o  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  a  par- 
ticipation by  each  candidate  in  at  least  two  moot  courts  during  the  last  year." 

In  an  address  delivered  upon  his  resignation  of  the  chancellorship  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Hon.  'William  G.  Hammond,  ll.d.,  summed  np 
his  hopes  for  the  future  of  American  law  schools  in  the  following  points: 

First,  that  more  attention  may  be  given  to  the  method  of  teaching  law,  so  as  to  bring 
our  schools,  in  this  respect,  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  those  in  which  the  other  parts  of 
a  liberal  education  are  taught.     *    *    * 

Second,  that  the  relation  of  theory  to  practice  will  be  better  understood,  so  that  teach- 
ers and  students  alike  will  neither  make  the  mistake  of  relegating  practice  to  the  offices 
as  something  unfit  for  school  study,  nor  of  neglecting  theory  as  something  unlikely  to  be 
of  practical  use.    *    *    * 

Third,  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  such  helps  as  have  been  found  most  efficient 
in  other  schools,  and  especially  by  the  use  of  text  books  exactly  adapted  to  their  par- 
jpoee  and  brought  ftdly  up  to  the  latest  standard  both  of  theory  and  practice.    *   *    * 

Fourth,  in  such  text  books  we  may  reasonably  exi>ect  to  be  free  from  the  vapid  gen- 
eralities which  in  so  many  of  our  present  books  pass  for  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  the 
wearisome  repetition  of  stale  and  abandoned  theories,  such  as  have  made  the  very  name 
of  theory  unwelcome  to  many  a  student.  In  their  place  we  shall  have  a  theory  of  law 
which  answers  to  the  actual  fects  and  satisfies  the  mind  of  the  present  age.     *    ♦    * 

Fifth  and  lastly,  I  base  my  hopes  for  the  future  very  largely  upon  that  remarkable 
change  in  human  thought  which,  under  the  somewhat  vague  title  of  the  historical 
method,  has  done  so  much  within  a  generation  or  two  for  the  whole  circle  of  moral 
sciences.  *  *  *  We  may  expect  to  see  the  attorney's  manuals  weeded  of  the  con- 
stant references  to  a  past  condition  of  things  which  are  now  necessary  to  explain  the 
facts  and  even  the  language  of  to-day.  In  their  place,  we  may  hope,  will  come  a  dear 
and  satis&ctory  study,  once  for  all  in  the  course  of  every  school,  of  the  history  of  the 
common  law,  tracing  the  growth  and  development  of  its  institutions  and  principles  from 
the  forests  of  Oermany,  through  the  events  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  down  to  the  form 
which  they  take  in  our  own  day  and  country,  and  thus  laying  the  most  firm  and  rational 
basis  for  the  settlement  of  its  disputed  questions,  the  clearing  up  of  its  dark  plaoM,  the 
entire  study  and  practiee  of  the  law  of  our  own  land.      jigitized  by  V^OOQlt 
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Strict  reqairements  of  candidates  for  degrees  and  for  admission  to  the  bar  tend  to  pro- 
B»te  thoioaghneas  in  preparation.  The  natnrcof  man  is  snch  that  he  will  exert  himself 
most  intensely  <mly  nnder  a  present  necessity.  It  is  necessary  that  a  lawyer  should  pre- 
pare  himself  thoronghly  for  his  profession;  yet  the  stimnlns  of  distant  rewards  and  the 
il^lieation  of  mind  due  to  interest  in  the  study  of  law  may  be  increased  by  the  imme- 
diate neceasity  of  passing  an  exhaustive  examination.  Whether  it  be  conducted  by  the 
^icolty  of  a  school  of  law  or  by  officers  of  a  court  and  whether  it  be  for  a  university 
degree  or  for  a  license  to  practise,  its  eflfects  are  similar.  In  any  pase  the  candidate  is 
certified  to  the  public  by  recognized  judges  as  fit  t«  render  service  to  clients  in  legal 
^oestaooB  and  controversies.    An  English  writer  has  said : 

Fonnerly  barnstexs  were  very  much  like  hullion,  which  the  public  had  to  assay  for 
tbemselveB;  but  when  they  are  to  be  sent  out  in  the  form  of  coin  there  must  beaodoubt 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  gold.  Any  other  result  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  profeasion  and  must  be  guarded  against  in  every  possible  way  by  the  most  stringent 
pforisiaiiay  the  most  inflexible  rules,  the  most  unqualified  restrictions,  and  the  most 
peremptory  requirements  and  prohibitions. 

Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  ll.  D.,  in  an  address  on  the  public  relations  of  the  legal 
pcofewrion,  nid: 

If  tfaeze  are  any  merchants,  manufhcturera,  fiumers,  or  honest  people  of  any  sort  who 
Tirii  that  examinations  for  the  bar  shall  become  mere  &rce6,  who  desire  to  increase  the 
nomber  of  cunning  and  conscienceless  promoters  of  quiurrels,  who  want  no  guarantee  of 
booesty  or  c^tadty,  when,  beyond  the  sphere  of  personal  acquaintance,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  trust  their  property  and  their  characters  to  strange  attorneys,  then  let  all  such 
peDom  St  once  join  hands  with  those  unworthy  persons  at  the  bar  and  beyond  the  bar 
The  desire  every  barrier  and  every  responsibility  removed.  *  *  *  If,  on  the  other 
h^ad,  the  people  are  interested  in  having  only  such  a  sdected  number  of  practising 
iawyexB  as  are  really  needed  for  honest  purposes;  if  the  exercise  of  a  lucrative  public 
ftm^ion,  by  special  privilege  and  the  certainty  that  those  admitted  to  the  bar  are  to  fill 
the  seats  of  justice,  cause  lawyers  above  all  others  to  bo  justly  amenable  to  stem  testa 
of  cinracter  and  attainments,  *  *  *  then  why  ^ould  not  all  worthy  i>eople  unite 
and  make  and  sternly  enforce  adequate  laws  for  securing  what  the  public  welfare 


AdmisBion  to  the  bar  is  ^e  subject  of  a  carefhlly  prepared  article  published  recently 
ia  the  AmcTKan  Law  Review  by  Hon.  Francis  L.  Wellman.  I  take  irom  it  the  follow 
c%  quoCatkHis: 

Hie  system  of  legal  study  is  governed  almost  exclusively  by  the  system  of  examina- 
Qon  that  admits  to  the  bar.  *  *  '  *  It  may  be  argued  that  of  themselves  examina- 
tioDs  are  a  direct  evil,  since  they  encourage  a  system  of  cramming  and  bad  habits  of 
smdy ;  as  Wolfe  said, '  *  Perverse  studet  qui  eKanUnilms  studeL ' '  Such  arguments  in  some  cases 
■37  have  weight,  but  in  the  law  they  should  be  directed,  not  against  the  examinations 
tfaoBselTes,  but  against  ih%  practice  that  prevails  in  most  States  of  making  the  examina- 
CH30S  the  only  test.  It  is  to  remove  the  temptation  to  cram  that  we  have  so  strongly 
ni^  the  adoption  of  a  definite  term  of  pupilage  and  the  other  precautionary  measures 
ibeady  dwelt  upon. 

Of  low  school  privileges  he  says: 

ne  advantages  afforded  by  law  schools  for  acquiring  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  law  are  now  very  generally  appreciated  by  the  profession  and  the  public.    There  is 

00  better  preparation  for  the  bar,  in  our  opinion,  than  that  afforded  by  a  two  or  three 
yfaa'  course  at  a  good  law  school,  supplemented  by  a  third  or  fourth  year  in  an  office  of 

1  ptactising  lawyer;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  while  there  has  been  a  strong 
■Ofvcment  in  many  of  the  States  for  raising  the  standard  of  qualification  for  admission 
to  tke  profession,  it  has  never  appeared  to  be  in  any  degree  the  aim  of  the  movement 
«Aer  to  support  and  strengthen  the  schools  or  even  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  ilcirther- 
met  of  the  objects  in  view.  Certainly  the  time  well  spent  in  any  respectable  law  school, 
■fVQved  by  passing  its  examinations,  should  count  towards  admission  to  the  bar  in  any 
SMe  like  time  spent  in  an  office. 

Of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  the  several  States,  he  says: 

I  out  of  thirty-eight  require  a  definite  term  of  pupilage,  but  differ  widely  as  to 
length  of  this  term.  In  fifteen  States  the  diploma  of  certain  law  schools  is 
and  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  public  bar  examinations;  these  HJ'^'^A^SSf?'^*  "* 
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most  cases,  confined  to  the  schools  situated  within  the  iBtate  or  county  limits,  a  siniuge 
inconsistency.  In  but  six  of  the  number  is  any  value  given  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  Seven  of  the  list  prescribe  a  definite  course  of  study,  on  which  the  examina- 
tions are  based ;  this  requirement  is  usually  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  definite  term  of 
pupilage;  not  so  in  Pennsylvania  and  Or^n,  however.  New  Hampshire  alone  esteems 
the  examiners'  labor  worthy  of  compensation.  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  are  conspicu- 
ous as  requiring  a  preliminary  examination  in  Latin  and  on  all  the  branches  of  a  com- 
mon high  school  education.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  distinguish'  between  attorneys 
and  oouneellois  in  their  requirements  fi>r  admission  to  practice;  and  in  ten  States  women 
have  been  admitted  on  equal  standing  with  the  men.  Nearly  all  the  States  have  adopted 
the  superficial  oral  method  of  examination,  only  five  of  the  number  requiring  written 
answers  to  stated  questions,  and  even  in  these  States,  excepting  New  Hampshire,  written 
examinatians  are  customary  only  in  certain  counties  or  departmenta 

Mr.  Wellman  proposes  a  set  of  rules  to  regulate  admission  to  the  bar.  Th^r  require 
that  persons  desiring  to  become  students  of  law  either  be  college  graduates  or  pass  an 
examination  in  languages  (Latin  and  one  modem),  mathematics  (through  plane  geome- 
tiy),  American  and  English  history,  modem  geography,  political  economy,  aixd  elements 
of  book-keeping.  They  shall  file  a  certificate  of  this  tact,  and  of  intention  to  study  law, 
with  the  derk  of  the  court,  and  also  the  certificate  of  an  attomey,  stating  when  study 
began.  The  final  examination  for  admission  must  be  both  oral  and  written,  before  a 
State  board,  at  one  of  its  quarterly  examinations  at  the  State  capital.  No  student  can 
attend  .the  examination  until  he  has  studied  three  full  years  in  a  school  or  ofSce.  A  de- 
gree in  a  law  school  shall  obviate  the  necessity  of  examination  in  two  branches  pursued 
in  the  schooL  Prizes  shall  be  given  for  excellence  in  jurisprudence  and  Roman  civil 
law.  The  expenses  of  examination  and  prizes  are  met  by  a  fee  of  $10  for  examination. 
No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  upon  motion,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  another  State,  unless  he  has  practised  two  years  befi)re  the  highest  courts 
of  that  State. 

TABLE  Xin.— SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistiy,  and  pharmapy  reported  to  the  Office  each  year  from  1871  to  1881,  inclusive,  with 
the  number  of  instructors  and  students: 


1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Number  of  inaUtutions 

Number  of  instruotors 

S2        g7 

750      736 

7,045  15.  MB 

M 
1,148 
8,681 

99 

i,m 
9,ogQ 

106 
1,172 
9,971 

102 
1,201 
10,148 

106 
1,278 
11,225 

106 
1,337 
11,880 

114 
1.495 
18,821 

120 
1,600 
14,006 

126 
1,746 
14,586 
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Table  XIII. — Summary  ofstoHitica  of  achooli  of  medicme,  <Cc. — Continued. 


states. 


3.  nom<Bopathic. 

lUlnoia 

Iowa i 

MasaachuseUa 

Michigan 

Miflsouri 

NewYorlc 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 


Total 12 


II.  DSVTAL. 

California 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Maseaohusotto  ... 

Michigan 

MioBouri 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania..... 
Tennessee 


Total., 


ni.  Phabmaceu 
noAL. 

Oalifomia 1 

Illinois 1 

Kentucky 1 

Maryland 1 

Massachusetts 1 

Michigan 1 

Missouri 1 

New  York !    2 

Ohio 1 

2 
1 
1 


16 


Pennsylvania.... 

Tennessee 

Diet,  of  Columbia.. 


Total. 


14 


178 


215 


eS 


Students. 


347 
00 
109 
71 
82 
258 
209 
199 


1,285 


64 
86 
22 

112 
81 

155 
62 


47 

116 
40 
68/ 

101 
88 
87 

856 
96 

370 
20 
28 


1,416 


^1 
OS 

II 


84 


10 


121 
17 
29 
28 
16 
65 


442 


104 
81 


16 
21 
8 
20 
15 
24 
27 
66 
28 
145 
8 
6 


877 


Libraries. 


820 

1,800 


75 


2,000 


4,196 


1,000 


125 


100 


6,150 


6,875 


1,000 
200 


2,000 


1%5 

450 

8,000 


7,606 


Property,  income,  &c. 


I' 


5.m... 


7 
800 


166,000 


U0,000 
14,000 


25,000 
80.000 


244,000 


25,000 
1,600 
6,000 
15,000 
12,000 


I* 

^1 


20,000 
70,000 
8,000 


151,500 


3,000 
3,000 
5,000 
8,000 
5,000 


800 


3,600 

45,600 

1,000 

5,200 


79,200 


91,500 


1,500 


0 
8,000 


8,000 


i 

s 


II 


m 


117.600 
1,000 


1,900 
5,016 


13,806 


$1,568 


1,568 


0 
160 


100 
0 
0 


290 


89,224 


8,000 
10,000 
6,000 
8,000 
1,924 
12,720 
6.500 
23,  CM 
17,500 


84,838 


1,480 
5,600 


4,600 


3,500 
12,050 
2,600 
1,100 


80,830 
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Table  XIII. — Swnmary  of  atatisHcM  of  schools  of  medicine,  d-c* — Contiiined. 


Stadenta. 


11 


1 


21 


Libraries. 


8 
1 

I 


Property,  income,  Ac. 


1 


5 


i 


TOTAIiS. 

Medial  and  suTsi- 


HooMBopatbic. 


1,218 

80 

178 

215 

66 


10,290 
882 

1,285 
706 

1,416 


8,299 
288 
442 
286 

877 


40,757 
2,21<r 
4,196 
6,375 
7,666 


12, 206, 470«66, 193 120, 606 


230,500 
244,000 
151,500 
79,200 


1,811 


1876,496 
89,760 
89,224 


1,500 
8,000 


1,568 
250 


30,880 


Gnod  total.. 


126 


1,746 


14,936 


1,155 


4,691 


61,238 


1,585 


2,913,670 


870,603 


23,825 


509,645 


When  the  student  of  medical  education  in  this  coontiy  compares  its  extent  with  that 
of  medical  edacation  abroad  he  cannot  help  thinking  either  that  we  are  not  particular 
sKmgh  or  that  other  countries  demand  too  much.  When  the  inquirer  further  considers 
tfe  e&onnoos  amount  of  knowledge  that  has  been  accumulated  respecting  the  proper 
trHtment  of  disease,  its  preyention  and  its  nature,  the  impression  becomes  irresistible 
tbaft  we  baTe  been  influenced  by  our  national  impatience  and  furious  haste  in  this  matter 
» in  many  others,  and  that  we  have  allowed  the  students  to  dictate  the  length  of  time 
they  are  to  study  instead  of  obliging  them  to  prepare  suitably  for  this  important  course 
tf  instruction  and  to  spend  enough  time  to  receiye  it  properly  and  retain  it  securely. 
HsppDy,  of  late  years  the  good  sense  of  the  profession  and  of  the  medical  colleges  has 
^Itirrkfil  this  abuse  and  is  correctiBg  it  with  due  diligence  and  circumspection.  An 
iflBportant  part  of  the  new  programme  is  the  requirement  of  some  suitable  preliminary 
tnarfiy^  and  the  production  of  evidence  to  that  effect  by  an  entrance  examination. 

OOUBSES  PBSPASATOBY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MBDIOINB. 

A  few  institutions  for  higher  education  have  courses  of  study  preparatory  to  the  study 
if  nedicine.    Among  them  are  Cornell  Uniyersity,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Jthos  Hopkins  UniveTsity.    The  course  at  Cornell  is  two  years  in  length.     The  studies 
«f  tbe  first  year  are  French,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  hygiene,  and  bot- 
fly; ci  the  second  year,  German,  organic  and  medical  chemistry,  vegetable  physiology, 
katoAogy^  anatomy,  Tctennuiiy  medicine  and  surgery,  sanitary  science,  and  psychology. 
Tie  iumltj  of  the  university  are  aware  that  medical  students  need  a  generous  education, 
mA  sdvise  them  to  take  a  Ml  four  years'  scientific  or  literary  course,  vnth  special  work 
vlalicratonas  and  on  important  subjects  as  resident  graduates. 
Urn  Towne  Scientific  School  of  the  University  of  Pexmsylvania  has  a  course  pre- 
'  fatfory  to  the  study  of  medicine  extending  through  five  years.    The  studies  of  the 
^m  two  years  are  tho&e  puisued  by  all  the  students  of  the  school.     Many  of  the  stud- 
^  of  the  remaining  three  years  are  common  to  the  six  courses  existing  in  the  insti- 
«6qil  Bttd  are  chiefly  scientific.    The  special  studies  of  the  third  year  preparatory  td 
«  #«^T  of  medicuae  are  differential  calculus,  practical  work  in  the  chemical  labora- 
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toiy,  mineralogy,  systematic  botany  (with  excursions),  and  yertebrate  and  invertebrate 
zodlogy ;  of  the  fourth  year,  organic  chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  and  reading  of  Latin 
authors;  and  of  the  fifth  year,  quantitative  analysis,  physiological  and  toxicological  chem- 
istiy,  structural  botany,  use  of  the  microscope,  comparatiye  anatomy,  animal  mechanics, 
elementary  physiology,  application  of  physics,  and  lectures  in  geology.  Excepting  the  - 
differential  calculus  these  studies  form  an  admirable  course  of  instruction  introductory 
to  the  branches  which  should  receive  the  principal  attention  of  the  medical  student 

The  course  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  those  intending  to  study  medicine  is  out- 
lined as  follows  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal: 

This  course  extends  throughout  three  years,  and  as  a  mental  discipline  is  equivalent 
to  the  other  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree,  which  is  therefore  conferred  on  matric- 
ulated students  who  complete  it.  The  main  object  held  in  view  is  to  utilize  for  intend- 
ing medical  students  the  opportunities  for  practical  study  in  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biolo^  found  in  an  endowed  institution  with  well  equipped  laboratories  and  so  often 
wantmg  in  medical  schools;  it  is  also  considered  an  object  to  lessen  the  work  to  be  sub- 
sequenfiy  crowded  into  the  period  of  study  at  a  medical  school  by  giving  the  student  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  medical  art  before  he  begins 
his  professiomd  study.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  are  therefore  the  main  subjects 
included  in  the  course;  some  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  also  demanded;  and 
there  are,  also,  several  subjects  f  inserted  with  a  view  to  gi\ing  some  breadth  of  culture) 
between  which  an  option  is  allowed.  These  are  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  English 
Uteiatnre,  history,  logic,  and  psychology.  Each  student  must  take  up  at  least  two  of 
theae  optional  subjects,  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  in  each  being  such  as  would 
be  obtained  by  a  year's  honest  work. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

An  inspection  of  the  announcements  and  catalogues  of  about  eighty  medical  schools 
has  shown  that  ten  have  examinations  for  admission  covering  several  subjects  and  fourteen 
employ  some  slight  tests  of  an  applicant's  fitness  to  study  medicine.  The  subjects  of  exam- 
ination are  elementary  physics  in  8  schools,  arithmetic  in  7,  elementary  Latin  in  5,  gram- 
mar in  4,  geography  in  4,  algebra  in  4,  geometry  in  3.  and  history  in  2.  Gramiliar  and 
composition  are  determined  usually  from  the  papers  submitted.  The  amount  ef  phys- 
ics required  is  generally  a  knowledge  of  Balfour  Stewart's  Primer  of  Physics  or  its  equiv- 
alent. The  Latin  requirements  are  varied,  and  are  intended  to  show  the  &miliarity  of 
the  i^plicant  with  declensions,  conjugations,  common  words,  and  simple  constructions. 
Algebra  to  quadratic  equations  and  two  books  of  geometry  are  usual  reqtdrements  iu 
these  branches.  The  Michigan  College  of  Medicine  allows  a  substitution  of  either  Greek , 
French,  German,  botany,  or  zoelogy  in  place  of  other  studies  mentioned  acove  (except 
Latin).  French,  German,  algebra,  geometry,  and  botany  are  alternative  subjects  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  on  one  of  which  the  candidate  must  be  examined.  Botany 
and  chemistry,  as  found  in  the  Science  Primers,  are  required  by  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary.  College  diplomas,  degrees  Jfrom  scientific 
schools,  graduation  from  acceptable  high  schools  and  academies,  and  licenses  to  teach 
public  schools  are  among  the  proofs  of  a  candidate's  fitness  accepted  in  lieu  of  examina- 
tion. In  the  Medical  School  of  Missouri  University  all  students  before  entering  the 
senior  class  must  pass  a  satisfiu.'tory  examination  on  English  grammar,  rhetoric,  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  arithmetic  through  common  fractions.  The  recently  oi^gauized 
Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia  has  a  preparatory  feature  best  described  by 
a  quotation  from  its  announcement: 

The  necessity  of  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  education  is  universally  admitted. 
The  times  demand  that  physicians  shall  be  scholarly  as  well  as  proficient  in  medicine. 
Many  talented,  ambitious  voung  men,  capable  of  becoming  excellent  physicians,  have 
not  eiy  oyed  academic  or  collegiate  advantages.  Wi  th  a  view  of  aiding  these,  the  author!  - 
ties  of  the  college  have  made  a  progressive  departure  from  the  usual  curriculum  of  medi- 
cal colleges  by  adding  a  preparatory  spring  term,  the  studies  of  which  willembrnce  the 
elements  of  English  literature,  natural  sdence,  and  elements  of  I^tin  and  Greek,  vrith- 
out  additional  expense  to  the  student.    This  feature  must  especially  commend  itself  to 
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the  seeds  and  conTenience  of  many  stadents  whoae  drciunstaDces  have  been  such  as  to 
pRTcnt  tbem  £rom  thoron^j  ei\joying  the  benefits  of  these  necessary  studies.  The 
tenn  is  designated  the  anxiliaiy  literaiy  term,  and  students  who  attend  it,  after  passing 
a  ntisfiMAoTy  examination,  will  receive  a  certificate.  Students  will  be  exempt  fh>m  at- 
tcodiB^  ihia  tens  who  present  jiroper  certificates  of  having  graduated  at  a  high  school 
or  attended  a  respectable  classical  seminary  or  college  for  one  year,  or  of  having  passed  a 
preliminary  examination  of  a  duly  oiganized  county  mediad  society.  *  *  *  All 
students  who  do  not  exhibit  the  necessary  qualifications  will  be  required  to  attend 
this  torn  and  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  same  before  their  final  examination  for  the 
degiee  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

UNDEBQBADUATB  CX)UB81S. 

Tlie  average  medical  college  requires  candidates  for  a  degree  to  study  medicine  under 
^jme  competent  physician  three  years,  attending  meanwhile  two  courses  of  lectures  in 
dininct  years  and  taking  the  second  course  in  the  institution  firom  which  the  degree 
is  aon^t.  Barely  are  the  requirements  in  excess  of  this.  Boston  University  and  Har- 
Tvd  University  would  have  the  students  of  their  medical  schools  continue  their  studies 
1  year  kmgex  than  is  customary.  The  medicsJ  student  in  the  University  of  California 
aod  in  Boston  University  is  required  to  attend  three  regular  courses  of  lectures  in 
time  several  years  before  he  can  present  himself  for  graduation;  and  from  this  year  for- 
wd  a  three  years'  graded  course  is  to  be  an  absolute  requisite  for  graduation  in  the 
Albany  (N.  T.)  Medical  College.  Other  schools  might  be  mentioned  which  either  urge 
or  require  a  longer  period  of  study  than  is  commonly  taken. 

As  the  time  and  nominal  amount  of  study  are  nearly  alike  for  the  mi^o^ty  of  medical 
idiodls,  ihe  attainments  of  their  students  must  be  indicated  by  the  scope  and  quality  of 
tfae  instruction  and  by  the  entrance  examinations.  The  subjects  in  which  candidates  for 
positkiiis  as  surgeons  in  the  United  States  Army  are  examined  may  be  taken  to  show  what 
hootches  are  included  in  *a  complete  medical  course.  They  are  anatomy,  physiology, 
pnetioe  of  surgery,  practice  of  medicine,  general  pathology,  obstetrics,  diseases  of 
vQBcsi  and  children,  medical  jurisprudence,  materia  medica,  therapeutics,  pharmacy, 
toaeologj,  and  hygiene.  Few  schools  give  ftdl  place  to  all  these  subjects,  and  many 
oier  special  courses,  covering  only  part  of  the  topics  included  under  these  heads.  Chem- 
istiy  is  a  prominent  study.  Histology  is  included  among  the  studies  of  many  medical 
odkiges.  I^Kcial  instruction  is  often  given  on  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  the 
ev,  and  tbe  throat.  In  the  medical  department  of  Boston  University  a  professorship  of 
tfe  "history  and  methodology  of  the  medical  sciences'*  has  been  established  recently. 
"Hi  work  is  to  define  and  classify  the  different  sciences  which  relate  to  this  department, 
to  Aow  their  history  and  right  relation  to  each  other,  to  point  out  the  dififerent  methods 
tf  rtodying  and  teaching  them,  and  to  survey  in  a  critical  and  practical  manner  the 
I)iUiogn4>fay  of  each. ' '  Of  the  subjects  of  medical  study  mentioned  pharmacy  and  hygiene 
ut  rarely  included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  medicsJ  college.  Medical  jurisprudence  is 
iSreqnently  omitted.  The  scheme  of  tuition  adopted  by  the  American  Medical  College 
Aaodatkm  covers  the  general  topics  of  anatomy,  with  dissection,  physiology,  chemistry, 
SBteria  medica  and  therapeutics,  obstetrics,  snidery,  pathology  and  practice  of  medicine. 

aefoal  medical  schools  have  graded  courses  of  instruction.  Thirteen  such  are  known 
ti  fins  Office.  They  are  the  medical  departments  of  the  Universities  of  California, 
MJfhigMi,  Pennsylvania,  and  Denver,  Colo.;  of  Harvard  and  Syracuse  Universities 
■def  Yale  College;  the  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  St  Louis  Medical  Colleges;  the  MedicsJ 
fWrgn  of  the  Fteific;  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  Medioo- 
Cfcinn)gifa1  GoUege  of  Philadelphia.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  usually  anatomy, 
r,  histology,  chemistiy,  and,  less  frequently,  materia  medica.  Those  of  the 
I  year  are  pathology,  theory,  and  practice  of  medicine,  therapeutics,  and  obstetrics. 
%Hiildeiiartments  of  anatomy  and  chemistry  and  of  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  occupy 
iviiadflnt  in  a  number  of  schools.  The  studies  of  the  third  year  are  theory  and  prac- 
>t.fciniMiiin(n  and  obstetrics  .continued,  diseases  of  women  and  children,  surgeiy, 
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ophthalmology,  otology,  mental  and  nervons  diseases,  and  oocasionally  dermatolc^, 
laryngology,  and  medical  jurispradence.  Definite  information  on  the  nature,  extent,  and 
efifect  of  the  examinations  accompanying  these  graded  oonrses  is  not  easily  obtained. 
Most  of  the  schools  have  an  examination  the  first  two  years  for  promotion  and  the  third 
year  for  a  degree.  In  several  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  histology 
and  in  special  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry  are  final.  The  second 
year  exxuninations  in  these  three  subjects  are  usually  final,  and  those  in  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  are  so  occasionally.  The  chief  burdens  of  examination  for  a  d^ree  arc 
postponed  until  the  dose  of  the  third  year.  The  adoption  of  systematic  courses  of 
instruction  has  resulted  beneficially.  The  efiects  of  recent  changes  in  the  medical  depart^ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  among  which  is  the  introduction  of  a  graded 
course,  are  stated  as  follows: 

The  effect  of  the  change  on  the  composition  of  the  classes  and  on  their  proficiency  has 
been  most  gratifying.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  students  than  under  the  former  sys- 
tem has  given  evidence  of  a  good  previous  education,  either  in  colleges  or  in  reputable 
academies.  The  attention  of  the  classes  to  study  has  been  marked  by  increased  serious- 
ness and  zeal;  the  annual  examinations  have  steadily  improved;  the  examinations  for 
graduation  have  shown  a  higher  average  degpee  of  merit  than  ever  before;  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  inaugural  theses  than  formerly  has  given  evidence  of  scientific 
knowledge  as  well  as  liteiury  culture. 

CHABACTEB  OF  MEDICAL  INSTBUCnON. 

The  quality  of  medical  instruction  cannot  be  directly  estimated.  Each  school  may 
have  advantages  not  i>osse6sed  by  others.  Smaller  ones  enable  pupils  to  associate  more 
intimately  with  instructors;  larger  ones  are  better  supplied  with  means  of  illustration 
and  opportunities  for  practical  work.  There  is  a  general  movement  towards  improved 
methods  and  systems  of -teaching.  The  prominence  given  to  clinical  instruction  and  the 
increased  number  of  graded  courses  are  among  the  indications  of  progress.  A  medical 
Avriter  six  years  ago  described  clinical  teaching  as  follows:  '*  Once  or  twice  a  week,  from 
one  to  five  hundred  men  being  congregated  in  an  amphitheatre,  the  professor  lectures 
upon  a  case  brought  into  the  arena,  perhaps  operates,  and  when  the  hour  has  expired  the 
class  is  dismissed. ''  Compare  with  thia  the  opportunities  now  offered  by  representative 
schools  in  leading  cities.  The  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  announces 
thirteen  clinics  a  week,  *'as  much  as  any  student  can  observe  with  profit. ''  The  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  has  eight  clinics  a  week  continued  during  both 
the  sessions  and  the  interval  between  them.  There  is  also  each  day  a  bedside  clinic  in 
the  hospital,  with  one  hour  in  the  dispensary.  In  the  Harvard  Medical  School  daily 
instruction  in  clinical  medicine  is  given  by  hospital  visits  and  other  exerdses.  Clinical 
instruction  in  surgery,  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  school  year,  is  divided  equally 
between  clinical  lectures  on  cases,  surgical  visits  in  the  hospital  wards,  and  public  opera- 
tions, two  hours  a  week  being  given  to  each;  during  the  latter  half  year,  clinical  lectures 
on  cases  occupy  but  one  hour  a  week,  while  the  surgical  visits  and  public  operations 
occupy  three  hours  a  week.  In  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
eight  hours  a  week  are  given  to  general  clinics  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  course 
and  five  hours  to  special  clinics  in  the  third  year.  The  student  also  has  esfch  week  dur- 
ing this  year  two  hours'  practice  in  operative  surgery,  minor  surgery,  and  bandaging,  one 
hour  of  bedside  teaching  in  both  gynsecology  and  practical  medicine  and  in  practical 
surgery,  and  four  hours*  instruction  in  specialties.  The  schools  of  New  York  City  may 
be  said  to  average  two  clinical  lectures  a  day  throughout  the  term.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools  has  been  mentioned  to  show  the  prominence  given  to  this  branch  of 
medical  instruction  by  colleges  of  acknowledged  excellence. 

PBOOBE8S  IK  MEDICAL  SDUCATIOK. 

Progress  in  medical  education  arises  from  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the 
profession,  and  the  schools.    The  public  must  demand  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
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sTinptonis  and  treatment  of  diseases  finom  the  physicians  to  whom  the  care  of  health  and 
life  is  intrusted.  The  profession  mnst  disoonrage  unqnalified  men  in  their  plans  for 
hasty  entrance  into  active  practice  and  ref\ise  to  instruct  them  until  they  are  able  to 
nnderstand  the  subjects  they  must  study.  The  schools  must  improve  their  methods, 
extend  their  courses,  and  increase  their  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation.  The 
morements  in  this  direction  have  begnn  during  recent  years  and  are  going  on.  The 
schools  have  advanced,  through  the  sympathy  of  the  people  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  profession,  until  a  writer  &miliar  with  the  movement  forward  ventures  the  asser- 
tioa  that  *'  a  course  of  instruction  which  ten  years  ago  was  considered  amply  sufficient 
io  enable  the  brains  of  Young  America  to  digest  the  art  and  a  handsome  allowance  of 
the  science  of  a  great  profession,  a  course  which  rei^ved  the  indorsement  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  country,  would  now  be  disclaimed,  if  not  openly  despised,  by  any  fiiculty 
baring  pretensions  to  standing. ' '  This  is  perhaps  too  enthusiastic.  A  calm  and  unprej u- 
diced  estiniiate  of  the  relative  present  condition  of  education  in  medical  colleges -was 
reoeaitly  given  by  William  W.  Green,  M.  D.,  president  of  the  Maine  Medical  Association. 
He  said: 

The  medical  colleges  throughout  the  country  have  generally  lengthened  their  lecture 
terms  and  enlarged  the  curriculum  of  study  and  in  most  cases  are  doing  more  thorough 
work.  In  many  the  standard  for  graduation  has  been  raised,  and  a  few  require  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  preliminary  education  as  a  prerequisite  for  matriculation.  Most  of  the 
ooUegBB  have  established  supplemental  courses  of  instruction  under  various  names, 
vhich  fill  out  the  year,  so  that  the  student  can,  if  he  chooses,  pursue  his  studies  for  the 
Hitire  three  years  in  the  same  institution.  *  *  *  It  is  cause  for  congratulation  and 
honest  pride  that,  as  compared  with  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  better  classes  of  men  are 
annually  graduated  from  the  schools,  and  that  the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  pro- 
fenon  has  much  improved  and  is  still  improving. 

Hie  report  for  1881  of  ihe  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  says: 

The  most  noticeable  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  during  the  past  year  in 
rei^ftrd  to  education  have  been  observed  in  medical  education.  It  is  well  known  that,  in 
eommon  with  medical  colleges  throughout  the  coimtry,  the  terms  of  admission  and  of 
grad nation  in  most  of  the  medical  colleges  of  this  State  have  been  lax  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  regents  note  with  great  satisfaction  a  movement  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  more 
prominent  of  these  colleges  to  insist  on  better  preparation  for  entrance,  more  strict  require- 
ineotB  as  to  attendance  upon  the  medical  instruction,  and  especially  a  more  rigorous  sys> 
tpm  of  examination  for  graduation.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  those  institutions 
vhieh  have  adapted  the  more  rigorous  system  there  is  no  indication  of  a  fiilling  off  in 
the  attendance,  but  on  the  contrary  a  healthy  increase.  This  is  an  evidence  that  public 
sentiment  is  ready  to  demand  a  decided  advance  in  the  qualifications  of  those  who  are 
tD  be  licensed  as  physicians  and  an  evidence  that  those  seeking  to  enter  this  profession 
have  no  desire  to  have  the  road  made  easy  for  them,  but  appreciate  every  well  meant 
effort  to  give  them  a  better  training  and  a  more  advantageous  start  in  their  careers. 

TABLB  XIV.— UNITED  STATES  MILITABY  AND  NAVAL  ACADEMIES. 

\ 

In  Table  XIY  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  the  examinations  of  can- 
fidates  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Naval  and  Military  Academies  for  the  year 
1981. 

TABLE  XV.— DBQBEES. 

Table  XV  of  the  appendix  shows  the  number  and  kind  of  degrees  conferred  in  course 
aad  honoris  causa  by  the  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  in  1881.  The 
Sdlowing  sommary  exhibits  the  number  of  degrees  of  each  kind  and  the  grand  total 
moSemd  by  institutions  in  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Washing- 
ta  Territory : 

The  namber  of  d^rees  of  all  dasses  conferred  in  course  was  12,093;  honorary,  535. 
These  were  distributed  as  follows :  In  letters,  4,035  in  course,  185  honorary;  in  science, 
l,1f7  in  course,  14  honorary;  in  philosophy,  376  in  course,  49  honorary;  in  art,  29  in 
CHBM^  2  Inmorary;  in  theology,  312  degrees  and  diplomas  in  course,  171  honorary;  in 
,  4,896  in  course,  22  honorary;  in  law,  1,002  in  course,  92  honorary.  ^^^ 
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a  Includes  276  degrees  not  spedfled. 

b  Includes  68  ordained  as  priests  during  the 
year;  there  were  also  851  graduates  In  schools 
of  theology,  upon  whom,  in  most  cases, 
diplomas  were  conferred. 

c  Includes  196  degrees  not  specified. 


d  Includes  80  degrees  not  spedfled. 
e.  Indudes  6  degrees  not  spedfled. 
/  Includes  4  d^rees  not  spedfled. 
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h  Degrees  not  spedfled. 
i  Indudes  14  degrees  not  spedfled. 
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Tabls  XV. — SlaMiedl  summarjf  ofaU  degrees  conferred — Continued. 
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e  Includes  5  degrees  not  speoifled. 


/  Includes  67  degrees  not  specified. 
0  Includes  56  degrees  not  specified. 
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4  Number  of  priesto  ordained  during  the  yesr. 
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Table  XV. —  Statistkai  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred— Conihmed. 
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daasical  and  scientific  ool- 

legeflL 
OoQeses  for  women.. 

<^15 
26 

61 

363 
21 

16 

102 

1 

19 

14 

5 

9 

24 

168 

«.. 

51 

6 

Prof pnBix>n  al  mrbools 

516 



MA 

■"■ 



Rm>l>V  iHTrAFT* 

69 

3 

63 

1 



.... 

6 

... 

.... 



1 

1 

......... 

Clanaica]  and  fldenti  Ac  col- 

69 

3 

63 

1 

" 

- 

6 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•-• 

1 



1 

leges. 

98 

2 

67 

1 

2 

An 

35 

S3 
80 

2 

34  

1 

.... 

...~.. 

: 

.... 

2 

leges. 

83 





30 

.... 

50 

1 

3 

2 

1 

TfBcxwwKie     

591 

23 

230 

4 

81 

.... 

... 

.... 

13 

11 

2M 

5 

OaBBical  and  sdentiflc  ool- 

kge.. 
Collegeafor  women.. 

511 
80 

23 

150 
80 

4 

81 

.... 

3 

2 

= 

= 

13 

11 

264 

1 

60 

5 

'**  * 

TlXAJi ..  ...... 

44 

3 

381      1 

6.-'ZZ 



1 

1 

..      . 

— 

damical  and  udentifio  col- 

32 
12 

3 

26 
12 

1 

6 

... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 

leger 



= 

= 

TnxonvT 

85 

11 

29 

3 

5 

1 

3I        50 

5 

- 

dasedcal  and  adentiflo  col- 

82 
8 

11 

26 
8 

3 

5 

— 

1 

.». 

'*•• 

= 

8 

60 

5 

leges. 
Colleges  fov  women.. 



s= 

s 

•••""••••• 

= 

a  Includes  5  degrees  not  specified, 
6  Degrees  not  specified, 
clndudes  3  degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  XV. — StatisHeal  summary  of  aU  degrees  conferred —  Continued. 


1 

*• 

i 

1 

i 

> 

1 

1 

i 

< 

8 

& 

a 

& 

i 

1 

d 

i 

i 

8 

a 

3 
3 

i 

0 

1 

1 
1 

i 
I 

.... 

0 
3 
X 

i 

8 

d 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

0 

Virginia 

176 

15 

84 

32 



8 

13 

1 

44i    6 

Classical  and  soientiflo  col- 
leges. 
Ck>lleg^  for'womeii„ 

161 

15 

18 

15 

60 
15 

82 

— 

8 

18 

.... 
... 

44 

6 

Wdbt  Virginia 

15 

3 

~ 

1 

1 

1 

Classical  and  scientific  ool- 

15 
3 

12 
3 

3 

1 

leges. 
Colleges  for  women 

1 

2 

1 

= 

Wisconsin ..  . 

al80<      oi       69 

2         35 

37 

5 

34,    2 

135 

a8 
37 

d 

64 
5 

2 

35 

2 

5 

34!    2 

leges. 
Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 

637 



= 

"" 

District  of  Colttmbia 

107 

7I        19|      2'         3 

2|2 

6i      2 

27 

1       Kn    1 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 
Professional  schools 

75 
32 

7 

19 

2 

3 

2 

2 

6      2 

24... 
3  - 

29 

1 

z. 

\^^ 

Washington  Terrttort.. 

5 

1          2 

3 



1 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 

5 

1 

8 

leges. 

a  Includes  3  degrees  not  specified. 

h  Includes  84  ordained  as  priests  during  the  year. 

As  a  means  of  maintaining  the  full  significance  of  scholastic  honors  one  of  two  condi- 
tions should  be  made  a  requisite  for  degrees :  (1)  a  special  examination,  or  (2)  extended 
research  or  other  worthy  achieyement  in  the  department  of  knowledge  represented  by 
the  degree.  Our  leading  institutions  insist  more  and  more  upon  these  requirements  and 
the  relative  proportion  of  honorary  degrees  decreases  from  year  to  year. 
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Table  Xyi.—Suwmary  of  statistics  of  additional  pMic  libraries  for  1881. 


1 

1 
a 

1 

i 

3 
0 

> 

1 

■  i 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

]| 

1 

i 
^ 
g 

s 

•*• 

1 

8 

a 

1 
1 

Yearly  expendi- 
ture. 

States. 

J5 

1 

1^ 

AMnma 

U 

500 

44,910 

400 

566 

87,972 

2,856 

1,000 

511 

1,001 

750 

20,045 

4.871 

1,830 

825 

580 

8,684 

29,786 

2,700 

1,5U 

1,560 

6,708 

4,084 

500 

2,610 

1,260 

500 

218 

al,968 

.  110 

45 

e6,242 

1,156 

700 

20 

206 

60 

«8,505 

4,308 

b20 

25 

80 

2,897 

/1, 108 

6100 

$37 

CUiibrnia. 

687,176 

Cblondo ..     .. 

sao 

FhMi^ 

90 

<fl,894 

6470 

400 

20 

6200 

100 

08,471 

6611 

THibow           

6U,937 
61,000 

02,118 
6649 

al,7S3 

ImAi^T^ 

lowm ^ 

61161 

676 

84 

0 

22 

0 

Eftitnrlrj 

Looinuia    

WiirtiTiftrg 

80 
d96,006 
616,177 

0 
61,000 

200 

(16,618 

6638 

100 

(14,233 

621 

w^^infTTl     

m^tt^mrj 

iu»<H 

800 
«82,226 
e29,906 
61,216 
68,240 
6660 
14,814 
aS,864 

0 
o6,000 
65,000 
68,000 

0 

el,  383 

d823 

6240 

0 

Hew  Hampshire 

2«ewYork ., 

5otlh  Ckrolina 

^6 
dl58 
6240 

d497 

al5 

0 

Qfcift    ,..  , 

834 

1,897 

922 

100 

750 

a459 

60 

6150 

1,108 

680 

0 

6600 

a226 

0 

623 

680 

60 

6640 

0206 

di72 

South  Carolina. „.. 

TWiw^ifff  B       ,..„...,.,.,..,... 

0 

40 

T*«lt    . 

TcnBAftft .  ..,.....,,.,  , 

a2,296 

619 

Diarist  of  Oolumbia 

0 

0 

TWal  

71 

178,106 

025,215 

/i212,296 
\ 

il4,161 

il3,937 

*17,116 

f7,4G6 

a  2  reporting. 
5  1  reporting, 
c  4  reporting, 
d  3  reporting. 


€  6  reporting. 
/  8  reporting. 
0  59  reporting. 
h  80  reporting. 


i  6  reporting. 
J  28  reporting. 
k  32  reporting. 
I  20  reporting. 


Aditing  the  totals  of  the  preceding  summary  to  those  of  the  summaries  of  1880, 1879, 
19SB,  1877, 1876,  and  of  the  Special  Report  on  Pnblic  Libraries  published  by  this  Bureau 
in  1876  (see  also  the  Reportof  the  CommiBsioner  of  Education  for  1875,  p.  cvii),  we  have 
the  following  aggregates  for  the  libraries  now  reported : 

Tmal  nnmber  of  public  libraries  reported,  each  having  300  volumes  or  up- 

wnds... 3,986 

Tsui  number  <^  volumes 12,889,598 

Tsiil  yearly  additions  (1,749  libraries  reporting) 507,832 

Tslil  yearly  use  of  books  (883  libraries  reporting) 9,912,760 

Ttal  amomit  of  permanent  ftmd  (1,765  libraries  reporting) $6, 832, 657 

TMl  amcnuit  of  yearly  income  (1,000  libraries  reporting) 1, 474, 585 

**'^1  T^i'ly  expenditure  for  books,  periodioeds,  and  binding  (923  libraries 

wtKitt)-.----^^ 636,594 

L  ycflxly  expciiditures  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  (773  libraries 

I)-,.,,....,....,. A...... 781,869 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  for  these  items  are  but  approximately 
true  for  the  libraries  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  include  the  very  consider- 
able increase  of  the  3,647  libraries  embraced  in  the  Special  Report  on  Public  Libraries 
or  the  increase  of  the  270  libraries  embraced  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  from  the  dates  thereof  to  the  present 
time. 

The  idea  that  a  library  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  has  become  recognized  among 
the  most  intelligent  people.  It  has  powerful  influences  which  penetrate  deeply  and 
widely  through  nearly  all  classes  to  refine  their  tastes  an4  elevate  their  principles  as 
certainly  as  the  organized  systems  of  school  instruction,  though  perhaps  less  rapidly. 
The  general  tendency  of  persons  who  continue  the  practice  of  drawing  books  from  a 
library  has  been  stated  by  good  authority  to  be  a  gradually  increasing  interest  in  a  more 
instructive  and  improving  class  of  books  than  that  for  which  they  had  at  first  shown  a 
preference.  A  librarian  has  an  opportunity  to  stimulat^and  direct  this  upward  tendency, 
and  where  it  is  most  apparent  there  is  the  greatest  probability  that  this  opportunity  has 
been  improved.  "A  collection  of  good  books,  with  a  soul  to  it  in  the  shape  of  a  gpod 
librarian,"  says  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  *' becomes  a  vitalized  power  among  the  impulses  by 
which  the  world  goes  on  to  improvement. ''  Manifestations  of  the  appreciation  of  public 
libraries  have  appeared  frequently  in  statutes  providing  for  their  support  and  protection. 
Not  less  tlian  twenty  States  have  legislated  in  their  favor  during  the  last  decade.  Few 
years  go  by  in  which  some  State,  previously  neglectful  of  its  reading  population,  does 
not  enact  a  law  in  the  interest  of  free  libraries.  The  statistics  of  additional  public  libra- 
ries previously  given  show  their  number  and  size  to  be  greater  tliis  year  than  in  any  year 
subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  special  report  on  libraries  in  1876.  In  1880  the 
number  of  libraries  reported  was  larger,  but  they  contained  fewer  volumes.  The  func- 
tions of  public  libraries  have  been  summarized  by  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  of  Boston, 
under  the  following  heads: 

First,  in  due  proportion  of  funds  to  answer  the  requisition  of  scholars;  second,  to 
supply  suflicient  reading  for  all,  and  without  inquiring  too  nicely  whether  that  reading 
is  merely  for  amusement  or  with  some  vague  notion  of  acquiring  useM  knowledge;  and 
lastly,  that  of  instruction  for  the  class  who  are  generally  pupUs  in  the  public  schools. 

LIBBABT  MANAGEMENT. 

The  true  aim  of  public  libraiy  administration  is  to  make  the  books  in  it  accessible  and 
useful  to  the  greatest  number  of  readers.  The  time  has  passed  when  the  preservation 
of  a  library  was  the  chief  end  in  its  economy.  Methods  of  arranging,  classifying,  num- 
bering, and  charging  books  affect  materially  the  usefulness  of  any  collection,  but  a  dis- 
cussion of  them  would  involve  many  questions  and  details  that  have  odly  a  secondary 
bearing  on  their  educational  value.  These  matters  have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  so  that  those  skilled  in  them  are  familiar  with  excellent  plans  for  conduct- 
ing libraries  of  any  size  whatever.  Librarians  generally  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
render  assistance  to  libraries  needing  the  help  of  experts. 

The  great  need  of  a  library,  after  it  is  supplied  with  books,  is  a  qualified  librarian. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  are  the  most  essential  qualifications.  A  prime  test  of 
a  librarian's  quality,  says  Mr.  Winsor,  "  is  his  power  to  induce  an  improvement  in  the 
kind  of  reading. "  Mr.  S.  S.  Green,  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  Public  Library,  men- 
tions courteous  disposition,  sympathy,  cheerfulness,  patience,  and  enthusiasm  as  quali- 
ties peculiarly  desirable  in  library  ofiicers.  The  following  suggestive  sentences  are  from 
the  pen  of  Melvil  Dewey,  esq.,  of  Boston : 

The  best  librarians  are  no  longer  men  of  merely  negative  virtues.  They  are  positlYe, 
aggressive  characters,  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  the  educators  of  their  communities, 
side  by  side  with  the  preachers  and  the  teachers,  *  *  *  It  is  not  now  enough  that  the 
books  are  cared  for  properly,  are  well  arranged,  are  never  lost.  It  is  not  enough  if  the 
librarian  can  readily  produce  any  book  asked  for.    It  is  not  enough  that  he  can,  :vben 
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a^:ed,  gire  adTioe  as  to  the  best  books  in  his  collection  on  any  given  snbject.  All  these 
thiis|cs  are  indispensable,  bat  all  these  are  not  enough  for  our  ideal.  He  must  see  that 
Im  libraiy  contains,  as  far  as  possible,  the  best  books  on  the  best  subjects,  regarding 
carefully  the  wants  of  his  speoal  community.  Then,  having  the  best  books,  he  must 
create  among  his  people,  his  pupils,  a  desire  to  read  those  books.  He  must  put  every 
facility  in  the  way  of  readers,  so  that  they  shall  be  led  on  from  good  to  better.  He 
must  teach  them  how,  after  studying  their  own  wants,  they  may  themselves  select  their 
reading  wisely.  Such  a  librarian  will  find  enough  who  are  ready  to  put  themselves 
under  his  influence  and  direction,  and  if  competent  and  enthusiastic  he  may  soon  largely 
shape  the  reading  and,  through  it,  the  thought  of  his  whole  community. 

LIBRARIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Hndi  attenti<m  is  given  to  the  use  of  libraries  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 
Once  it  was  the  complaint  that,  though  the  school  and  the  library  stood  side  by  side,  no 
bridge  stretched  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Now  librarians  and  the  trustees  of  libraries 
generally  are  tiying  to  cooperate  with  teachers  and  parents  in  directing  into  profitable 
I'haiiTi^ig  the  reading  of  children  and  youth.  The  younger  children  are  helped  to  select 
interesting  and  instinctiye  stories  and  books  of  history  and  travel;  older  ones  are  guided 
to  the  Bouroee  of  history,  the  authorities  in  science,  and  the  finest  examples  in  litera- 
ture. The  choice  of  the  books  is  aided  by  the  acquaintance  of  the  teacher  with  the 
( and  capodtdeB  of  his  pupils,  the  discernment  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  of  their 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  books  that  will  supply  them,  and  by  the  increasing 
ahilrtiea  of  readers  to  choose  for  themselves.  Many  circumstances  and  influences  must 
nnite  in  order  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of  mutual  helpfrilness  between  the  school 
and  the  library.  *  Some  of  these  essentials  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Foster,  of  Provi- 
dence, as  follows: 

On  the  part  of  the  pupil,  then,  are  requisite  a  continuous  mental  development  and  suf- 
ficient scope  of  individuality ;  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  librarian  are  requisite  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  work  and  mutual  cooperation.  The  choice  of  methods  must  aim 
to  bring  the  strongest  light  of  interest  to  bear  on  the  presentation  of  each  subject,  and 
must  be  essentially  direct  and  personal,  and  must  follow  up  the  first  steps  of  continuous 
eAbrts.  Instead  of  a  policy  which  contemplates  brilliant  but  superficial  operations 
should  be  chosen  one  which,  with  patience  and  persistency,  enters  upon  measures  which 
require  time  for  their  development,  but  whose  results  are  substantia  and  permanent. 

A  few  years  ago  the  trustees  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Public  Library  adopted  a  rule  by 
whidi  each  of  the  schools  might  become  practically  a  branch  library,  the  master 
fldecting  a  number  of  volumes  from  the  main  library  and  circulating  them  among  his 
ajiolars.  In  the  Wells  School,  Boston,  a  plan  has  been  devised  for  promoting  the  study 
of  good  literature.  It  involves  the  loan  from  the  Public  Library  to  the  public  school  of 
copies  of  some  one  book  sufficient  in  number  to  enable  the  pupils  of  the  school  to  read 
the  same  book  at  the  same  time.  Once  a  week  they  are  examined  in  a  free  conversa- 
tiooal  way  as  to  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  relation  of  its  parts,  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  written,  the  excellence  of  its  style  and  diction,  and  similar  qualities.  It  is  said 
that  after  a  few  months'  study  of  *  *  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Journal* '  the  pupils  *  *  came  to  have 
ft  perc^tion  more  or  less  dear,  according  to  the  intellectual  endowments  of  individual 
girla,  of  all  those  elements  by  which  the  professional  critic  is  enabled  to  give  judgment 
upon  the  value  of  any  novel  as  a  work  of  art."  The  use  of  libraries  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  (Sncinnati  by  interesting  public  school  scholars  in  authors  of  unquestioned 
BMrit.  The  school  district  libraries  of  Califomia  are  meeting  with  marked  success.  It 
B  sot  too  mnch  to  say  that  seven-eighths  of  them  are  doing  good  service  in  the  education 
•f  the  peqpl&  Mr.  Foster  has  given  some  excellent  rtdes  for  the  guidance  of  pupils  in 
tteir  use  of  the  public  library.    They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Be^n  by  basing  your  reading  on  your  school  text  books.  (2)  Learn  the  proper 
iw  of  reference  books.  (3)  Use  books,  that  you  may  obtain  and  express  ideas  of  your 
(4)  Acquire  wholesome  habits  of  reading.     (5)  Use  imaginative  literature,  but 
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not  immoderately.  (6)  Do  not  try  to  cover  too  much  ground.  (7)  Do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  for  aasistonce  and  suggestions  at  the  library.  (8)  See  that  yon  make  your  reading 
a  definite  gain  to  yon.* 

CATALOGUES  AND  IKDBXB8. 

The  practical  value  of  libraries  has  been  enhanced  by  the  skill  and  industry  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  catalogues  and  indexes.  This  technical  and  laborious  work  can  be 
accomplished  satisfibctorily  only  by  persons  of  talent  and  experience.  General  rules  are 
adopted  by  library  associations,  and  they  furnish  guidance  and  tend  to  secure  uniformity 
of  entries  and  arrangement.  They  have  the  same  purpose  and  consequently  are  essen- 
tially alike  in  matters  of  substance.  The  details  may  depend  on  the  fulness  of  entries, 
the  kind  of  catalogue,  the  purposes  of  the  library,  and  the  characteristics  of  librarians. 
The  mental  qualities  and  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  employ^  of  any  libraiy  will  de- 
termine to  a  considerable  extent  the  character  of  the  catalogue  issued  by  it  Such  a  work 
as  the  subject  catalogue  of  the  United  States  Surgeon  General's  Office  could  not  come 
^m  a  library  which  had  inferior  officers  and  ordinary  facilities.  It  may  be  that  some 
system  of  cooperation  will  be  inaugurated  by  which  catalogues  for  general  use  will  be 
prepared  by  the  combined  efifort  of  the  men  best  abld  to  do  such  work. 

The  movements  in  the  line  of  indexing  are  attracting  much  attention.  It  is  now  con- 
sidered feasible  to  index,  not  individual  books  only,  but  those  of  a  daas  or  subject 
A  series  of  publications  entitled  the  Q.  P.  Indexes  has  been  received  with  &vor.^  The 
earliest  of  them  contain  references  to  the  articles  which  appeared  in  some  single  maga- 
zine during  a  selected  period.  Later  numbers  give  references  to  contributions  to  several 
periodicals  during  a  particular  year.  An  index  of  articles  relating  to  history,  biography, 
literature,  and  travel  contained  in  essays  will  be  attempted  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
forefix)nt  of  projects  of  this  kind  is  the  preparation  of  a  greatly  extended  edition  of 
Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature.  The  work  is  being  done  through  the  cooperation 
of  leading  libraries  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  F.  Poole,  of  Chicago.  He  pre- 
scribed rules  for  indexing  and  assigned  {^articular  magazines  to  libraries  possessing  full 
files.  The  number  of  serials  indexed  up  to  February  was  188,  comprising  4, 318  volumes. 
Mr.  Poole  said  at  that  time : 

The  work  of  more  than  fifty  of  the  cooperating  libraries  has  been  sent  in,  ^th  the 
references  to  the  current  serials  brought  down  to  January,  1880.  The  matter  has  been 
revised  by  the  editors,  distributed  under  the  first  letter  of  the  heading  and  about  six 
hundredpagesof  copy  have  been  arranged  for  the  printers.  *  *  ♦  The  arrange- 
ment and  revising  of  the  copy  we  estimate  will  be  completed  during  the  present  year, 
and  the  printing  will  b^in  early  in  1882  and  will  be  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  the  nature 
of  the  work  will  permit    It  will  make  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  about  1,200  pages. 

iThift  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Griswold,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Coll^re,  who 
studied  two  years  in  Europe  and  is  now  assistant  to  BIr.  Spofford,  librarian  of  Congress.  His  in- 
dexes show  honest  and  well  considered  work  and  have  received  recognition  abroad  creditable 
to  him  as  well  as  to  the  progress  of  indexing  in  the  United  States.  The  Deutsche  Rundschau,  in 
an  extended  notice,  observes : 

**  The  readers  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  an  index  of  its  authors  and 
subjects  has  been  published.  This  publication  comes  fkx>m  America:  Germans  are  not  index  makers. 
The  work  is  excellently  done  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  readers  of  the  Rundschau.  Mr. 
Griswold  has  made  similar  indexes  to  several  American  periodicals.  His  work  shows  great  in- 
dustry and  accuracy.  Open  it  where  one  may,  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistake.  These  indexes 
will  be  exceedingly  uaefal  to  libraries  having  the  periodicals  covered  by  them.** 
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Table  XVn. — Summary  ofataUsHca  of  training  schools  for  nurses. 


Name. 


OcHii»ecticot  Trainlnfl:  School  for  Nunee  (State  Hos- 
pital). 

nUiiois  Training  School  for  Norses > 

QosUm  City  Hoq>ital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

Beaton  Tndning  School  for  Nurses  (Biassaohusetta 
General  Hospital). 

Training  School  for  Nurses  (New  England  Hospital)... 

Miaaoori  School  of  Midwifery 

Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

New  York  State  School  for  Training  Nurses 

BoAUo  General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses.. 

Charity  Hospital  Training  School 

Mount  Sinai  Trailing  School  for  Nurses 

Training  School  for  Nurses  (Bellevue  Hospital) 

Training  School  of  New  York  Hospital 

Training  S<^ool  for  Nurses  (House  and  Hospital  of 
the  Good  Shepherd). 

Nnrae  Training  School  pf  the  Woman's  Hospital.. 

Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  and  Nurse  SohooL. 

Waahfaagton  Training  School  for  Nurses 


Total. 


I" 


84 


24 


414 


S-- 


'St 

a-s.2 


183 


116 

10 
199 
247 

120 

180 
12 
54 
33 

ISO 
28 

148 
70 


117 
40 


1,464 


1 


43 

0 
21 
73 

46 

178 

0 

54 

6 

90 

0 

148 

52 


46 


8 
"754 


Tlie  list  of  nurse  training  schools  has  been  increased  daring  the  year  by  the  opening 
of  t;wo  schools,  one  in  Chicago  and  one  in  New  York  City.  The  latter  school  was  in 
QQBlemplation  as  early  as  1879.  The  death  of  the  lady  who  was  most  deeply  interested 
IB  its  establishment  postponed  active  operations;  other  ladies,  however,  soon  took  up  the 
iraric  and  made  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  school.  These  plans  were  approved  by 
the  Sfount  Sinai  Hospital  and  a  society  was  incorporated  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Sub- 
aefiptionB  were  solicited  and  $6,410  raised.  A  honsewas  rented  and  ftimished,  that  the 
Banes  and  pnpils  might  have  a  pleasant  home  wheii  off  duty.  The  mles  of  the  home 
ue  few  and  simple,  requiring  the  inmates  to  rise  and  retire  at  seasonable  hours  and  to 
)  the  usages  of  refined  homes.  TheMonnt  Sinai  Hospital  has  cooperated  with  the 
\  of  the  none  training  school  and  has  opened  its  wards  for  the  education  of 
tbe  pupils. 

Mis.  Thomas  Burrows,  the  recording  secretary  of  the  Society  of  the  Illinois  Training 
Sdiool  lor  Nurses,  Chicago,  at  its  first  annual  meeting,  October  1, 1881,  gave  the  follow- 
iag  inlereating  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  school  : 

One  year  ago  to-day  sixteen  ladies  met  at  the  Palmer  House  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a  training  school  for  nurses.  These  ladies  were  thoroughly  in  earnest,  believing 
that  Boch  a  school  was  sadly  needed,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  but  to  furnish 
to  those  women  who  desire  to  become  skilled  nurses  such  fiacilities  as  would  open  to 
them  a  self  supporting  and  honorable  profession.  Twenty-five  ladies  were  duly  elected 
as  a  board  of  managers.  From  this  number  were  elected  Mrs.  C.  B.  Lawrence  president, 
two  vice  presidents,  a  recording  and  corresponding  secretary,  and  treasurer.  A  charter 
VIS  obtetned,  and  a  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted.  The  standing  committees  were 
dahr  elected,  as  foUows:  hospital,  household,  publication,  finance,  auditing,  executive, 
Mi  aominaling,  with  an  advisory  board  of  fifty  gentlemen.  After  it  had  been  fully  de- 
ed hj  the  oommissioners  of  Cook  County  Hospital  to  give  the  training  school  board 
I  fiOBtiol  of  two  wards,  suhrject  to  the  existing  rules  and  regulations  of  the  hospital. 
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the  first  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  general  public  in  the  enterprise.  For  this  pnr- 
pose  a  meeting  was  called  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Janmuy  in  the  appellate  court 
rooms  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  The  response  was  noble  and  generous,  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  earnest  and  heartfelt  interest  of  the  people  of  Chicago  was  made  mani- 
fest in  the  gift  to  our  training  school,  by  individual  donation,  of  $15,085.  Miss  M.  E, 
Brown,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Training  School,  was  so  highly 
recommended  to  us  for  superintendent  that  she  was  engaged,  and  witji  great  satisfaction 
are  we  able  to  say  that  our  expectations  in  regard  to  this  lady  have  been  more  than  ful- 
filled. Then  came  the  renting  and  furnishing  the  Home,  now  located  at  69  Floumoy 
street,  and  on  May  1  Miss  Brown,  with  her  two  head  nurses  and  eight  pupil  nurses, 
assumed  their  duties  in  wards  A  and  C  of  Cook  County  Hospital. 

The  Washington  Training  School  for  Nurses  held  its  first  regular  commencement  in 
May  last.  The  society  in  charge  of  the  school  then  conferred  its  certificates  upon  three 
graduates.  Earlier  in  the  year  a  loan  exhibition  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  obtafhing 
a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  Home.  The  pecuniiuy  result  was  not  equal  to  anticipa- 
tions, but  the  exhibition  called  attention  to  the  merits  of  the'  school  and  enlisted  the 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  many  citizens. 

•  Louis  L.  Seaman,  M.  D.,  chief  of  staff  of  Charity  Hospital,  New  York  City,  in  his  re- 
port for  1881,  gives  a  retrospective  view  of  events  bearing  on  the  history  of  nurse  training 
schools.  The  first  public  hospital ,  says  Dr.  Seaman,  was  founded  in  Rome  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury by  Fabriola.  About  the  same  time  another  Roman  lady,  Paula,  took  up  her  residence 
in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  and  assembled  around  her  a  community  of  women  who  are  the  pro- 
totypes of  modem  nurses.  The  oldest  hospital  in  existence  is  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  Paris.  It 
was  founded  in  the  seventh  century  and  has  enrolled  on  its  records  the  successive  orders  of 
Sisters  that  have  ministered  to  the  sick  within  its  walls.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  were  or- 
ganized in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  have  contributed  much  to  the  relief  of  suffering. 
The  nurse  training  of  this  century  commenced  at  Kaiserwerth,  a  little  village  on  the  Rhine, 
near  Diisseldorf,  in  1836.  The  establishment  there  has  become  known,  not  so  much  through 
Pastor  Fliedner,  its  founder,  as  on  account  of  the  attendance  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
who  went  there  in  1851  to  perfect  her  training  as  a  nurse.  The  term  of  instruction  and 
service  at  Kaiserwerth  was  three  years,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  applicants,  though  a 
fee  was  charged  for  the  training.  Special  recognition  of  the  need  of  trained  nurses  was 
made  by  the  sanitary  commission  during  the  late  civil  war,  when  distinguished  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  proposed  to  educate  and  drill  in  a  thorough  and  laborious  manner 
one  hundred  women  suited  to  become  efficient  nurses  in  army  hospitals. 

An  account  of  the  work  of  missionary  nurses,  fhmished  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
Woman's  Branch  of  the  New  York  City  Missions,  shows  the  field  for  philanthropic  labor 
open  to  the  nurse.    The  fallowing  extracts  are  taken  from  it: 

It  is  now  about  five  years  since  a  graduate  of  the  Bellevue  Training  School  for  Nurses 
gave  up  her  prospect  of  pecuniary  advantage  as  a  private  nurse  and  devoted  herself  to 
caring  for  the  sick  poor  in  connection  with  our  missionaries,  and  became  the  pioneer  of 
missionary  nurses.  Since  then  that  branoh  of  the  work  has  steadily  advanced.  It  has 
Increased  in  favor  with  rich  and  poor,  increased  in  power  and  efficiency,  and  we  wonder 
how  we  ever  did  good  work  without  it.  A  part  of  the  last  year  we  employed  eight  nurses, 
each  and  all  constantly  occupied,  often  fiir  beyond  ordinary  power  of  endurance. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  constant  and  untiring  devotion  of  these  self  sacrificing 
workers,  who  forget  &tigue,  extreme  cold,  heat,  or  storm,  when  the  interests  of  a  patient 
demand  their  attention.  The  pressure  on  them  is  so  great  that  we  are  obliged  to  limit 
their  service  to  day-time  and  within  certain  hours.  T^e  nurses  have  made  daring  the 
year  over  nine  thousand  visits,  canying  relief  and  comfort  to  1,738  patients.  - .  *  *  * 
The  nurses  have  expended  for  mediciAes  and  nourishment  (1,172.94,  have  given  1,251 
garments,  and  lent  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  536  artides. 

DEFECnVB  CLASSES. 

A  table  on  the  foUovring  page,  derived  frt>m  the  United  States  Census  of  1880,  shows 
the  number  of  deaf-mute,  blind,  feeble-minded,  and  insane  persons  enumerated  in  each 
State  and  Territoiy. 
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Defective  ekuses  of  ihepopukUum  of  the  United  StateSy  from  the  Census  of  1880. 


StAtoB  nnd  Territories. 


Defective  claases  containing  teachable 
children. 


Deaf- 
mutee. 


»'■«»•     mtadJSf.      ■'^- 


Insane. 


Arkanaas  „. . . . 
California...^ 

Colonwlo 

CoDZMwUoai . 

IMaware 

Florida _ 

Georgia 


Iowa «.... 


Keotocky.. 


Xwylaad. 


Ifiehigaa. 
XinxweoCa 


Mnteippi 

Hiaoari. ^.... 

5«bca»ka 

Xcrada. u.... 

5«v  Hampohire... 

X«w  Jeraey 

5ewYork-. 

5oftbCkrolina.».., 

0Wo.-.„ 

Oie^oo  ...... ........... 

PeaoBTlvania , 

ttode  Island 

Sovlh  Carolina.. 


Tgnmmi .......... 

Tfa^pate .. 

West  Virginia... 
Wboonsin 


Ditfnei  of  Colombia... 


VevMexloo.., 

nnh 

Weabingtoo... 
^Totaiag ...... 


85 

665 

84 

118 

819 

2,a02 

1,764 

1,062 

651 

1,275 

624 

465 

671 

078 

1,166 

600 

606 

1,596 

287 

10 

221 

637 

8,762 

1,082 

2,301 

102 

8,079 

150 

664 

1,106 

T71 

212 

996 

620 

1,079 

7 

68 

169 

7 

9 

70 

118 

24 

U 


Total  IffiO ...... 

Ibtal  1870. 


83,878 
16,205 


1,899 

972 

644 

104 

618 

127 

216 

1,684 

2,615 

2,238 

1,810 

748 

2,116 

845 

797 

946 

1,788 

1,289 

448 

1,071 

2,258 

220 

24 

412 

829 

5,013 

1,873 

2,960 

87 

8,884 

800 

1,100 

2,026 

1,875 

486 

1,710 

625 

1,075 

27 

63 

164 

6 

12 

»8 

126 

47 

4 


2,228 
1.874 

607 
77 

817 

260 

869 
2,488 
4,170 
4,725 
2,814 
1,083 
8,513 
1,068 
1,825 
1,819 
2,081 
2,181 

729 
1,679 
8,372 

856 
18 

703 
1,056 
6,084 
3,142 
6,400 

181 
6,497 

234 
1,588 
8,538 
2,276 

808 

2,794 

1,867 

1,785 

U 

80 

107 
28 
16 

122 

148 
47 
2 


4,315 
2,835 
1,533 

266 
1,996 

480 

702 
4,886 
8,987 
8,727 
4,676 
2,482 
6,904 
2,422 
2,577 
2,986 
4,742 
4,636 
1,677 
8,266 
7,228 

853 
62 
1,336 
2,412 
14,859 
6,047 
11,721 

870 
18,460 

684 
8,252 
6,667 
4,422 
l,60l 
5,602 
2,512 


45 
22S 
440 

86 

86 
650 
892 
118 

17 


1,621 

789 

2,603 

99 

1,723 

198 

253 

1,697 

6,134 

8,530 

2,544 

1,000 

2,784 

1,002 

1,642 

1,857 

6,127 

2,796 

1,145 

1,147 

8,810 

450 

31 

1,066 

2,405 

14,111 

2,028 

7,286 

378 

8,804 

684 

1,112 

2,404 

1,564 

1,015 

2,411 

962 

2,526 

21 

72 

988 

16 

69 

153 

151 

135 

4 


48,928 
20,820 


76,896 
24,527 


69,701 
61,052 


91,997 
87,382 


6,836 

3,G24 

4,036 

365 

3,718 

678 

955 

6,683 

14,121 

12,257 

7,220 

8,482 

9,688 

8,424 

4,119 

4,793 

9,869 

7,432 

2,822 

4,403 

10,538. 

1,303 

83 

2,382 

4.817 

28,970 

8,075 

19,007 

748 

21,764 

1,368 

4,364 

9,071 

5,966 

2,516 

7,913 

8,494 

6,465 

66 

296 

1,378 

52 

96 

703 

543 

253 

21 


251,968 


98,434 


We  sre  not  yet  firee  ftom  the  tendency  to  give  the  name  aflylmn  to  institutions  de- 
Iptd  te  the  benefit  of  childien  and  yonth  soffering  from  sadi  defects  as  inability  to 
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speak,  or  hear,  or  see,  or  from  mental  deficiency.  When  these  institntions  were  first 
established  they  were  looked  npon  as  great  charities,  and  the  pnblic  generaUy  regarded 
them  with  more  interest  as  means  of  relief  than  as  schools  for  the  training  of  yonng  per- 
sons having  deficiencies  in  mind  or  body.  Since  that  period  there  has  been  great  progress 
on  the  part  of  all  communities  among  as  in  acknowledging  that  education  for  any  youth 
who  can  be  benefited  by  it  is  not  a  charity  but  a  right,  and  that  the  state  in  providing 
institutions  of  this  class  is  not  bestowing  a  charity  but  discharging  a  duty,  if  such  a  dis- 
tinction may  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  dependence  in  its  various 
forms  firom  disease  or  feebleness  of  mind  or  body  has  necessitated  better  provision  for 
those  sufiering  in  this  way;  and  it  has  been  found  alike  humane  and  economical  to  bring 
such  persons  together  in  centres  or  retreats.  These  institutions,  all  will  agree,  may 
with  propriety  be  called  asylums,  and  those  in  them  designated  the  asylum  class,  as  it 
is  termed  in  social  science.  But  none  need  be  told  how  widely  all  these  establishments 
difTer  from  those  intended  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  youth  of  any  condition. 
A  proper  use  of  terms,  then,  would  suggest  the  dropping  of  ^'asylum ''  in  connection 
with  all  schools  for  these  several  classes.  Another  reason  for  the  disuse  of  this  term  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  suggests  to  many  legislators  the  idea  of  making  provision  only 
for  the  shelter,  food,  and  clothing  of  these  youth,  whereas  they  can  accomplish  their 
purpose  only  by  just  and  proper  provisions  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  education.  A 
carefVil  survey  of  these  institutions  will  disclose  the  fact  that  suffering  for  lack  of  pn^^wx 
text  books,  books  of  reference,  maps,  or  other  means  of  illustrations,  or  laboratories  and 
workshops  for  industrial  training,  or  persons  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  of  qualification 
as  teachers,  arises  in  part  at  least  because  estimates  of  expense  are  made  simply  for  the 
keeping  of  so  many  children.  It  should  never  betforgotten  that  education  is  the  prime 
object  in  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  It  may  be  that  in  some  instances  leg- 
islation to  alter  their  designation  will  be  advisable. 

TABLE  Xym.— INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  statisticB  of  institatlons  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  the 
year  1881. 
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Table  XYIII. — Summary  of  stoHsHca  of  instUuHona  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


and  Tenitorias. 


Instructors. 


Number  under  instruo- 
tion  during  the  year. 


I 

a 

I 


CkliCarnla. 
Coioado^ 


Xsrylukd 


Diniat  o#  Columbia .. 


8 
1 


6 

4 

612 

8 

17 

4 

8S 

18 

12 

7 

8 

8 

4 

616 

21 

18 

8 

4 

14 

7 

82 

9 

28 

2 

SO 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

6 

16 

12 

1 


o8 
0 


60 

77 
116 


70 
688 

406 

198 

142 

189 

43 

26 

141 

180 

298 

184 

66 

291 

97 

1,845 

109 

660 

15 

664 

19 

88 

100 

89 

96 

78 

248 

114 

6 


145 
86 

a72 

224 

117 
74 
78 
28 
14 
81 
88 

162 
88 
28 

174 
60 

756 
58 

802 
8 

826 
U 
15 
60 
68 
54 
46 

141 

106 
4 


91 
34 

261 

181 
81 
68 
61 
20 
12 
60 
02 

181 
51 
28 

117 
87 

580 
51 


40 
86 
42 
82 
108 
11 
1 


190' 
160 
239 

5a 

2,842 

soo 

1,480 

1,895 

600 

240 

788 


29 
278 
400 
982 
258 
128 
829 
144 

4,147 
849 

1,962 
48 

2,177 
19 

6164 


168 
664 


Total 


57   481 


068 


M,740 


8,841 


2,861   21,601 


UnrimUngthe  department  foar  the  blind. 

cOae of  theae  repreeente  the  Ohicaiio  Sjrvtem 
«C  deaPmute  sohools,  to  which  belong,  be- 
ildee  the  Deaf-Mjiite  High  School,  four  prl^ 


d  Three  are  deaf-mntea. 

«  A  mute. 

/This  includes  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

yStx  are  deaf-mutes  and  l.mutew 

h  Sex  of  88  not  reported. 
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Tablb  XVin. — Summary  of  statistics  of  instUutioHS  for  thedectfand  dwnb — Continaed. 


Stetos  ftnd  TeirftoriM. 


1 

o 


libraries. 


Property,  inoome,  Ao. 


I 

5 


I 

k 

92 


Alabam* ^ 

Arkansas 

CAlifomla 

Colorado 

Ck>nnecticut „. 

Georeria 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana .~. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri^ 

Nebraska 

New  York 

North  Carolina.^ 

Ohio„ 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania , 

Bhode  Island , 

South  Carolina , 

Tennessee , 

Texas... , 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia . 
Dakota 


aSOO 
75 


olOO 


70 

2,200 

1,000 

5,801 

8,006 

482 

600 

800 

850 


50 
804 


0 
100 


160,000 

80,000 
0825,000 

20,000 
266,000 

40,000 
800,000 
458,110 
200,000 

54,000 
200,000 

60,000 


a«15,000 
64,000 
040,000 
cl6,985 
88,949 
15,000 
100,000 
65,000 
67,280 
19,600 
28,008 


10 
0 
0 
8,006 
0 


0 

0 

0 

d4,489 


4,150 
1,156 
2,466 

860 

600 
1,000 

762 
5,511 

600 


220 


160 
187 


0 
5,100 


80 


800 
108 
600 
591 
1,000 


81 

0 

Total 246 


1,765 


880,000 
97,000 
407,600 
200,000 
100,000 
162,789 
61,000 
918,914 
075,000 
750,000 


4,000 
80,450 
11,888 
40,000 
24,000 

9,500 

45,000 

89,960 

391, 8U 


6001 
8,691 

600 
0 
0 
0 
0 


600,000 


84,454 
A  000 
164,800 


1,462 
0 


085,000 

200,000 

90,000 

025^000 

o8(J,000 

124,000 

660,000 

4,000 


o7,800 
22,000 


7,018,818 


083,480 

o25,000 

80,000 

063,600 

2,000 


0 

0 

1,803 


1,809,795 


e  Includes  some  appropriiUlons  from  oountie 

/For  two  years. 

g  Congressional  appropriation. 


a  Including  the  department  for  the  blind. 
6  For  salaries,  $125  per  capita  for  support, 
e  Total  receipts  from  all  sources. 
d  From  labor  and  interest  on  permanent  fund. 

A  few  events  of  pnblic  interest  have  occurred  dming  the  past  year  among  the  schooL 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  legislature  of  Michigan  has  passed  an  act  reorganmng  iti 
State  institution.  The  Pennsylvania  institution  has  been  named  as  the  recipient  of  i 
generous  legacy,  in  consequence  of  which  it  resolved  to  establish  two  additional  schooLs 
one  to  be  tatight  by  the  oral  and  the  other  by  the  manual  method.  The  oral  school  hsa 
been  organized.    A  school  for  deaf-mutes,  opened  last  year  at  Sioux  Falls,  Dak.,  has  re 
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cdrcd  aid  fiiom  the  city  and  fh)m  the  territorial  legislatnie,  such  as  to  give  it  pTomise 
<if  a  permanent  growth.  The  legislature  of  Georgia  has  appropriated  $:d,500  for  fitting 
up  a  department  in  the  State  institution  for  colored  pnpils,  and  as  much  more  for  the 
expense  of  giving  them  instruction.  It  has  also  permitted  the  attendance  of  day 
acbolars.  The  Iowa  institution  has  been  given  a  printing  office  and  has  commenced  the 
pabheatkm  of  a  monthly  paper.  A  gymnasium,  62  by  48  feet  in  area,  has  been  com- 
pleied  and  equipped  for  the  Columbia  Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  contains  a 
ivimming  pool  and  bowling  alley  on  the  first  floor  and  approved  apparatus  on  the  second 
floor.  The  Kentucky  institution  is  erecting  a  chapel  and  a  building  for  boys  at  an 
expense  of  over  |40,000,  a  large  part  of  which  has  been  appropriated  by  the  legislature. 

DAY  SCHOOLS  FOB  DEAF-MUTES. 

There  are  in  several  cities  schools  for  deaf-mutes  under  the  control  of  the  munidpal 
school  autJioritiee.  Among  them  are  the  Chicago  day  schools,  the  Portland  (Me.)  day 
•du)ol,  the  Hoxaoe  Mann  School  at  Boston,  the  St.  Louis  day  school,  and  the  Scranton 
(Tk.)  deaf-mate  school.  The  Chicago  day  schools  are  five  in  number  and  were  main- 
tained during  the  year  post  at  an  expense  of  about  |3,800,  which  was  paid  from  a  State 
Hipnipriation  of  $15,000  made  for  the  purpose  in  1879.  The  pupils  nimibered  55.  The 
•^qage  attendance  was  nearly  81  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment,  although  many  of  thechil- 
^en  lived  At  considerable  distances  from  the  schools.  Instruction  was  given  only  in  the 
aost  elementary  branches.  The  Portlxmd  school  is  supported  by  the  State,  but  appro- 
pciatiMtt  to  it  have  been  too  meagre  to  allow  it  to  do  the  work  it  might.  The  Hor- 
ace Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  was  established  in  1869  for  the  purpose  of  affording  free 
iortmction  to  the  deaf-mute  children  of  Boston  and  yicinity  in  such  a  way  that  the 
apense  to  the  State  would  be  small  and  the  opportunity  be  offered  children  of  resid- 
ing at  home  daring  the  time  of  instruction.  The  school  occupies  a  building  containing 
d^  rlam  rooms,  a  recei»taon  room,  and  play  room.  ' *And  in  this  cheerfril  place, ''  says 
3fiai  M.  O.  Morrison,  ''in  an  atmosphere  of  encouragement  and  affection,  the  children 
gladly  8tei7  doling  five  hours  of  the  day,  while  the  teachers,  who  are  enthusiasts  in  their 
wk,  pfttieaitly  try  to  fit  them  to  take  their  places  more  equally  in  the  struggle  of  life." 
la  tiie  half  year  ending  July  1,  1881,  there  were  74  beneficiaries.  The  sum  expended 
&r  them  l^  the  State  was  $3,524.10.  Children  not  beneficiaries  are  received  and  pay  a 
sun  tqval  to  the  average  cost  of  tuition.  It  is  designed  that  the  school  shall  give  an 
deovntaix  Knglish  education,  first  imparting  to  pupils  the  meaning  and  use  of  ordinary 
i^gaage.  It  ums  to  teach  its  pupils  to  apeak  and  to  read  the  speech  of  others  from 
ikttr  lipa.  One  teacher  is  allowed  for  every  ten  scholars.  The  St.  Louis  school  for  deof- 
■otes  w«s  opened  nearly  three  years  ago.  It  has  two  teachers  and  between  forty  and 
ifky  papils.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  four  classes  and  pursue  studies  ranging  from 
the  meet  elementary  lessons  to  physical  geography,  written  arithmetic,  and  Uaited  States 
bistoiy.  The  principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  D.  A.  Simpson,  presents  many  ax^guments  to 
pRPTe  that  it  is  best  for  deaf  children  to  remain  at  iiome  during  theif  school  days,  and 
■Mwers  the  objections  to  day  schools  as  follows: 

The  only  strong  point  which  opponents  of  day  schools  can  advance  is  the  difficulty  of 
edMifteatkm  of  pupils  and  the  U^  percentage  of  daily  absence  from  school.  To  this  it 
^mf  be  replied  that  some  of  the  very  important  advantages  which  a  day  school  has  over 
>  iNste  institution  more  than  compensate  for  this  difficulty  of  classification,  and,  as  to 
■Twi  un  from  school,  it  is  not  at  all  true,  as  &r  as  the  St  Louis  day  school  is  concerned, 
tkat  the  percentage  of  daily  absence  is  large.  Here,  with  forty-one  pupils  enrolled,  the 
noige  daily  absences  do  not  often  exceed  four,  less  than  one  from  ^ch  class. 

similar  to  those  in  Chicago  have  been  established  in  London,  and  placed  by 
hotad  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  William  Stainer.     In  order  to  extend  their 
have  been  opened  near  them  for  the  accommodation  of  children  living  at 
An  account  of  these  homes  says: 

,  aided  by  benevolent  friends,  has  opened  at  two  or  throe  points  near  the 
'  Christian  homes,"  where  tne  children  are  brought  toother  and  provided 

Wlo^noK  frtxvn  Mnn^laxr  until  FriHftv   rp.t.timinff  tO  their  homCS  for  Satur- 
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ceived  as  young  as  four  years  of  age.  Their  parents  pay  the  cost  of  their  food.  Besides 
the  weekly  boarders,  there  are  some  children  who,  having  no  homes  of  their  own,  are 
placed  in  these  establishments  as  permanent  boarders  by  boards  of  guardians,  the  Royal 
Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  benevolent  individuals.  The  advantage 
of  the  homes  is  not  only  that  children  living  at  a  distance  are  brought  near  to  the  scliools, 
but  also  that  out  of  school  hours  they  are  surrounded  with  educational  and  moral  influ- 
ences, while  still  maintaining  their  flEunily  relations  and  home  ties  by  weekly  visits. 

EAELY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  education  of  the  deaf-mute  child  should  be  commenced  in  thie  home  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  moment.  He  should  be  encouraged  in  all  active  exercises,  since  they 
occupy  his  mind  and  strengthen  his  body.  He  should  be  shown  novel  and  interesting 
objects,  that  his  powers  of  observation  may  be  quickened  and  his  mind  furnished  with 
material  for  thought  The  finger  al  phabet,  simple  writing  and  drawing,  and  the  meaning 
of  figures  may  be  taught  by  parents  or  by  older  brothers  or  sisters.  Above  all,  the  moral 
education  of  the  child  should  not  be  neglected,  ashis  fUture  acquirements  depend  largely 
upon  it.  Much  is  said  about  the  age  at  which  children  should  be  placed  in  institutions. 
The  rules  of  the  Michigan  school  fix  nine  years  as  the  lowest  age  at  which  a  child  may 
ordinarily  be  admitted.  Children  six  years  old  are  found  in  the  Clarke  Institution  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  The  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  must  be  over  five 
years  of  age.  As  the  deaf  child  has  more  than  ordinary  difficulties  to  overcome  in  ob- 
taining an  education,  there  should  be  no  obstacle  placed  in  the  way  of  his  entrance  upon 
school  life  at  as  early  an  age  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  which  will  vary  with  the  nat- 
ure of  the  school  and  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted. 

The  order  in  which  elementary  instruction  proceeds  in  the  New  York  Institution  has 
been  given  recraitly  by  its  principal,  Isaac  L.  Peet,  ll.  d.,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  anil- 
lustration  of  the  studies  by  which  pupils  become  prepared  for  higher  work.  The  first 
step  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  associate  an  object  directly  with  its  name.  Objects  whose 
names  contain  many  different  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  presented  to  the  eye  afi  soon  aa 
possible.  The  second  st^  is  to  analyze  the  words  and  to  teach  the  pupil  to  make  the 
letter  of  the  manual  alphabet  which  corresponds  to  each  letter  in  the  word.  The  third 
step  is  for  the  pupil  to  learn  to  write  the  words.  After  this  comes  the  introduction  oi 
sentences  which  signiQr  that  one  thing  is  asserted  of  another.  The  different  tenses  ol 
the  verb,  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  other  modifications  of  words  arc 
gradually  introduced.  The  intermediary  used  is  the  manual  alphabet,  but  semi-mutes 
are  allowed  none,  vocalization  being  required  of  them.  Gestures  and  natural  signs  arc 
introduced  later,  and  by  their  use  lectures  on  morals,  government,  science,  history,  &c., 
are  given. 

Kindergarten  principles  have  been  recognized  in  the  instrucUcm  of  the  deaf.  It  wai 
thought  by  some  that  the  usefulness  of  the  system  would  be  seriously  Impaired  by  th< 
omission  of  the  musical  part  of  the  exercises;  but  the  success  attendant  upon  its  adop 
tion  has  been  encouraging. 

Mr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  principal  of  the  Western  New  York  institution,  says: 

In  our  Kindergfkrten  we  receive  all  children  under  twelve,  those  who  enter  at  six  hav 
ing  six  years'  instruction  in  this  department.  They  are  constantly  under  supervision, 
and  the  manner  of  instruction  is  designed  to  be  such  as  to  make  sdl  the  incidents  and 
affiuLrs  of  daily  life  educative  and  to  lead  the  child  to  learn  by  observing.  This  chiSi 
contains  forty  pupils,  who,  in  two  divisions,  are  under  the  care  of  two  teachers  during 
the  school  hours  and  attended  by  two  nurses  while  out  of  school.  The  little  ones  sponc 
as  much  time  as  possible  in  out-door  games  and  walks,  and  when  in  the  house  are  occu 
pied  with  games  arranged  by  their  teachers  for  their  amusement  and  instruction.  Wc 
had  found  it  difficult  among  the  games  and  occupations  of  the  German  Kindergarten  *J 
find  those  which  could  be  adoptS  in  the  instruction  of  our  children;  but  in  trying  t< 
discover  the  principles  underlying  the  natural  development  of  the  child's  mind — th< 
principles  upon  which  Frobel's  system  is  based — we  have  been  interested  and  encour 
aged  in  working  out  a  plan  of  our  own. 

Kitchen  garden  lessons  have  been  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  a1 
Boston.    The  report  for  1881  says;  igi  i^ed  by  ^OOgl^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  school  year,  the  committee  in  charge  received  and  accepted  t 
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f  tt^josal  for  a  course  of  kitchen  garden  lessons,  including  the  loan  of  necessary  appora- 
tos.  and  the  Tesnlts  are  highly  satisfactory.  This  instruction  was  provided  hy  a  benevo- 
IcDt  lady  (Mis.  Augustus  Hemmenway),  who  had  established  similar  dafises  in  different 
pvtB  of  the  city.  Once  a  week  a  class  of  twenty-four  girls  was  taught  by  an  experienced 
socfaer.  The  opportunity  to  have  the  apparatus  at  the  school  was  of  great  value  to  the 
duMien,  who  were  thus  made  &miliar  with  the  names  of  household  implements  and 
with  the  langoage  associated  with  their  use.  As  little  girls  often  learn  thoroughly  the 
TirietiM  of  common  sewing  by  dressing  their  dolls,  so  they  can  learn  household  avoca- 
vsma  by  handling  miniature  utensils  and  articles  under  skiliU  direction,  and  can  thus 
acquire  early  neat  and  careful  ways  of  doing  housework.  These  twenty-four  girls  will 
aerer  forget  the  instruction  received  to  lay  tables  in  the  proper  way^  to  sweg[>  and  dust 
rooms,  to  make  beds,  and  to  wash  clothes.  Their  progress  in  learmng  the  language  of 
home  life  was  Tery  marked  and  was  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  course  of 
otjcet  lesBona. 

SPECIAL  INSTBUCnON. 

Oookery  has  been  considered  by  the  officers  of  several  schools  a  suitable  subject  of 
study  for  deaf-mute  girls,  as  preparing  them  for  home  life  or  training  them  for  an 
boDocable  ^nployment.  A  course  of  lessons  has  been  given  recently  at  the  North  Caro- 
liitt  Institution  by  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  to  a  class  of  ten  girls.  Some  of  these  had 
oome  fiom  homes  where  cooking  utensils  were  few  and  the  variety  of  table  dishes  ez- 
tieoidy  limited.  To  them  the  articles  to  be  cooked  and  the  appointments  of  the  room 
la  which  the  lessons  were  given  were  mysteries.  The  instruction  covered  only  a  small 
Sdd  and  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  Breadmaklng  in  all  its  forms  and  the  best  cooking 
of  mealB  and  ordinary  vegotables  made  up  the  greater  -paxt  of  the  work.  At  the  end 
of  a  tinee  montibs'  course  the  class  prepared  an  excellent  supper  for  the  trustees,  which 
nmed  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  value  of  the  instruction  given. 

The  intxodnction  of  instruction  in  manual  occupations  into  schools  for  deaf-mutes  is 
adTocated  by  those  interested  in  their  education.  Four  reasons  for  doing  this  are  given 
hf  Hoo.  Samnel  Ayres,  president  of  the  board  of  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  Een- 
tuky  Institntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Bumb,  as  follovre : 

(1)  The  scho<d  term  of  those  who  attend  closes  usually  at  an  age  when  they  are  meig- 
iag  into  manhood  and  womanhood  and  should  b^gin  to  be  self  dependent.  (2)  There 
Be  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  after  arranging  for  study  and  recreation,  that  would  be 
ipent  in  idleness,  and  hence  unprofitably  and  hurtftdly,  xmless  labor  of  some  kind  were 
prended.  (3)  The  regular  and  systematic  exercise  so  provided,  while  inculcating  indus- 
tzsona  habits,  is  promotive  of  health.  (4)  Mutes  find  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  get 
pbees  for  learning  trades  when  equally  intelligent  speaking  youths  are  their  competi- 
tms;  and  even  if  they  could  secure  such  places  they  would  scarcely  get  the  care  neces- 
urj  for  their  prroper  instruction  from  those  who  found  it  difficult  to  communicate  with 
^tok  and  point  out  defects  in  their  work. 

An  idea  of  the  shops  which  some  schools  have  and  of  the  uses  to  which  they  ore  put 
aay  be  obtained  by  the  following  statement  about  those  connected  with  the  West  Vir- 
poia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  Mr.  Covell,  the  principal,  says: 
TUs  department  embraces  six  shops,  in  which  are  taught  the  following  branches  of 
hiDdirralt,  viz,  carpentry  and  cabinet  work,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  broom  and  mattress 
aakmg,  chair  caning,  and  printing.  To  these  we  may  add  the  girls'  sewing  room,  in 
vtidk  all  of  the  articles  of  their  clothing  are  made  besides  the  underwear  of  the  boys. 
Then  shops  are  now  on  a  substantial  footing  and  are  in  the  hands  of  skilf\il,  industri- 
om^  and  intelligent  foremen.  The  shop  hours  are  from  2  to  5  p.  M.  for  the  boys  and 
tai  2  to  4  P.  H.  for  the  girls.  The  carpenter  and  cabinet  shop  answers  all  the  de- 
ands  upon  it  for  necessary  repairs  to  the  buildings,  fences,  school  and  other  fhmiture, 
Wdes  supplying  new  tables,  desks,  &c,  for  the  study  rooms,  school  rooms,  and  shops, 
thidioe  shop  furnishes  the  pupils  with  good  and  substantial  shoes  and  fills  orders  from 
fte  town  and  county  for  every  style  of  work.  The  tailor  shop  supplies  all  the  boys  with 
4it  m  two  uniform  suits  each  session,  of  a  good  article  of  cadet  gray,  and,  so  far  as  time 
^aOoWy  fills  orders  from  parties  outside  of  the  institution.  The  mattress,  broom,  and 
'  ofis  are  reserved  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  blind  boys.  *****  In  the 
j  office  five  or  six  of  our  brightest  deaf-mute  boys  find  full  employment  as  print- 
compositors  in  general  job  work  or  on  the  columns  of  their  weekly  paper,  the 
The  returns  from  the  finished  work  sold  by  the  shops  rather  more  than  cover 
^«nSiir  ftv material  purchased  for  them,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to, nay, more 
n  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  the  foreman.  '9' '^"^  byTl^iOi^giC 
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The  Nebraska  Institute  reports  its  workshop  completed,  its  printing  office  in  operation, 
and  a  carpenter  shop  doing  work  enough  to  be  self  supporting.  Baking  and  confec- 
tionery have  been  added  to  the  trades  taught  in  the  Illinois  institution.  The  business 
has  been  followed  successftdly  by  several  pupils,  and  commends  itself  as  being  not  only  a 
good  one  on  general  principles,  but  also  an  enterprise  whose  products  may  be  daily  used 
in  the  establishment  with  which  it  is  connected.  Printing  is  one  of  the  best  trades,  and 
almost  the  only  one  available  in  schools  attended  by  quite  young  children.  This  trade, 
shoemaking,  and  carpenter  and  cabinet  work  are  those  most  commonly  taught.  The 
report  of  the  New  York  Institution  gives  the  value  of  the  production  of  its  shops  as  fol- 
lows: Carpenter  shop,  |3,479;  shoe  shop,  (3,110;  tailor  shop,  $2,684;  printing  office, 
$2,312;  &rm  and  garden,  $4,374.  The  contract  system  has  been  adopted  in  Indiana  and 
is  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  the  school.  Usually  the  shops  are  in  charge  of 
hired  mechanics,  who  combme  teaching  and  labor.  The  pupils  go  out  fix>m  them  quali- 
fied to  fill  places  in  shops  and  factories.  Six  former  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  who  are  employed  by  a  dock  company,  are  reported  '*ftilly  up  to  the 
average  of  our  employ^''  and  *^  generally  very  quick  to  apprehend  any  sign  in  reference 
to  form  or  finish  of  work.''  Four  employed  by  a  fiirm  manufacturing  tables  and  desks 
'* are  industrious,  quick  to  learn,  and  capable  workmen.''  Two  young  men,  weavers, 
and  a  girl  are  in  a  woolen  &ctory.  The  young  men  do  work  which  falls  short,  not  in 
quality  but  in  quantity  slightly;  the  girl  is  up  to  the  average  in  every  respect. 

NATIONAL  DEAF-MUTE  OOLLEGB. 

The  education  of  deaf-mutes  is  carried  to  its  highest  point  in  this  country  by  the 
National  Deaf-Mute  Collie,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  which  was  organized  as  an  advanced 
department  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
children  of  persons  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  belonging  to  the  Army  or  Navy. 
The  college  has  received  generous  attention  from  Congress  and  has  been  so  provided  for 
and  conducted  that  youth  fh)m  all  sections  of  the  country  can  pursue  collegiate  studies 
under  the  instruction  of  able  professors  at  a  small  expense.  The  number  of  graduates 
exceeds  fifty,  and  several  times  as  many  have  attended  upon  a  part  of  the  course.  Ex- 
cellent work  in  many  varied  dex>artments  of  labor  is  being  done  by  many  of  the  former 
students.  The  college  course  now  includes  one  preparatory  and  four  undergraduate 
years.  The  studies  of  the  preparatory  year  are  algebra,  grammar,  English  history,  and 
Latin;  of  freshman  year,  algebra,  geometry,  Latin  (Sallust  and  Cicero),  Greek  (optional), 
and  general  history;  of  sophomore  year,  trigonometry,  surveying,  analytical  geometry, 
zoology,  botany,  chemistry,  Latin  (Virgil),  Greek  (Iliad,  optional),  literature;  of  junior 
year,  calculus,  mechanics,  physics,  astronomy,  chemistry  (qualitative  analysis),  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene,  French,  Greek  (Demosthenes,  optional),  history  of  civilization,  com- 
position, logic;  and  of  senior  year,  literature,  German,  geology  and  mineralogy,  mental 
and  moral  science,  sesthetics,  political  economy,  and  international  law. 

The  late  President  G^arfield,  a  short  time  before  his  assassination,  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  work  of  educating  deaf-mutes.  It  was  graduation  day  at  the  National 
Deaf-Mute  College,  and,  as  is  the  custom,  the  young  men  who  had  completed  their  course 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  president  of  the  college.  To  the  address  of  presenta- 
tion President  Garfield  replied: 

I  understand,  sir,  that  you  are  "presenting"  these  young  men  to  the  country.  Not 
long  ago  they  were  hardly  a  force  or  a  power  to  their  country.  What  your  institution 
has  done  for  them  has  made  each  of  them  a  great  power;  and  that  increased  power  you 
to-day  give  to  the  country.     Therein  is  the  secret  and  beneficence  of  education. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  a  wise  saying  that  one  who  could  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  was  growing  before  was  a  bene&ctor.  The  man  or  institution  that  can 
multiply  the  power  of  a  boy  by  three,  four,  five,  ten,  or,  as  you  are  doing,  perhaps  a 
hundred,  is  doing  a  vastly  higher  thing  than  the  increase  of  blades  of  grass;  and  this  in- 
stitution, which  takes  a  dassof  the  community  that  the  common  law,  before  it  had  been 
warmed  by  the  sweet  charities  of  modem  life,  did  not  regard  as  citizens — for  I  believe 
that  by  the  common  law  a  deaf-mute  was  not  considered  a  responsible  person — I  say  this 
kind  of  educational  work  may  almost  be  said  to  take  these  unfortunate  people  and  create 
them  into  the  full  image  of  high,  broad,  and  responsible  citizenship.    Therefore  you  do. 
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Ml  President,  present  these  yonng  gentlemen  to  the  country  in  a  mnch  wider  sense  than 
eoOeses  nsoall  j  present  their  graduating  class. 

I  would  like  to  say  another  thing:  That  daring  these  many  years  of  public  service  I 
haTe  loved  to  look  upon  this  as  a  neutral  ground,  where,  from  all  our  political  bickerings 
and  dLSerenoes,  we  oome  under  the  white  flag  of  truce  that  should  be  raised  over  every 
idMKd-hoiise  and  college  in  the  land.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  differ- 
enees  of  party  opinion,  we  have  worked  together  in  trying  to  make  this  institution  worthy 
of  oar  cs^ittal  and  our  people.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  this  progress  will  be  unimpeded 
bj  any  cfaangea  that  may  happen  at  the  capital  and  unchanged  by  any  vicissitudes  that 
may  happen  to  the  country. 

Tabu  XIX,—aimmary  of  staHsties  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
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Several  institutions  for  the  blind  have  recently  lost  by  death  warm  Mends  and  sap- 
porters.  The  Tennessee  school  has  been  deprived  of  a  favorite  tmstee,  Samuel  Wattdns, 
esq.,  and  the  Greorgia  academy  of  Dr.  James  Mercer  Green,  the  president  of  its  board  of 
tmstees  since  its  organization  in  1852.  Among  the  items  of  brighter  interest  to  the 
Mends  of  education  for  the  blind  may  be  mentioned  a  suooessful  series  of  concerts  given 
by  members  of  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the  raising  of 
some  $37,000  toward  providing  a  generous  library  for  the  blind  in  connection  with  the 
Perkins  Institution  at  Boston,  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia 
for  the  establishment  of  a  department  for  colored  persons  in  its  Academy  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  authorization  by  the  New  York  legislature  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  select  a  site  and  report  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  *' State  Home  for  the  Blind." 

BSTABLISHMSNT  OF  SCHOOLS  FOS  THE  BLIND. 

The  annual  report  for  1881  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  early  history  of  schools  for  the  blind,  Mr. 
M.  Anagnos,  the  director,  says  that  the  first  attempts  to  educate  the  blind  in  America 
were  made  at  Boston  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher.  At  a  meeting  of 
those  interested  in  the  subject,  held  in  February,  1829,  this  gentleman  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  processes  employed  in  European  schools  to  communicate  knowledge  to 
the  blind,  described  the  mannfiicturing  processes  by  which  they  obtained  a  livelihood 
and  exhibited  specimens  of  books  for  their  use.  A  committee  was  then  ajypointed,  and 
through  its  efforts  ''The  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind''  was  soon  after  incorpo- 
rated. Two  years  later  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  was  engaged  as  superintendent  and  sent  to 
Europe  to  study  institutions,  to  procure  teachers,  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  ai>parata8 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Howe  returned  the  next  year  and  opened  a  school 
in  his  Other's  house,  which  soon  gained  a  firm  hold  upon  the  public  Col.  Thomas  H. 
Perkins  gave  his  mansion  house,  valued  at  $25,000,  to  the  enterprise  on  condition  that 
$50,000  be  raised  otherwise.  This  was  done  within  a  month.  Neighboring  States,  as 
well  as  Massachusetts,  made  appropriations  for  the  education  of  their  blind  in  the  school, 
and  it  was  installed  in  a  new  home  under  the  most  propitious  drcumstanoes  in  Septem- 
ber, 1833.  In  1839  it  was  removed  to  better  quarters  in  a  more  healthful  location  at 
South  Boston. 

Literary,  musical,  and  industrial  instruction  was  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  theschooL 
In  1840  a  department  for  the  employment  of  pupils  who  had  learned  to  work  but  had 
failed  to  find  opportunitiee  was  opened.  The  making,  cleansing,  and  renovating  of  beds, 
the  manufacture  of  mats  and  brooms,  and  cane  seating  chairs  were  the  occupations  chosen. 
In  1850,  a  new  workshop  having  been  erected,  the  adult  blind  were  removed  M>m  the 
main  building,  which  had  become  crowded,  and  scattered  about  the  neighborhood,  board- 
ing in  different  fiunilies  and  going  to  the  shop  daily  like  ordinary  workmen.  They  vrere 
paid  monthly  wages,  usually  sufficient  for  their  support  Some  years  later  it  was  at- 
tempted to  give  aid  to  blind  women  similar  to  that  which  had  been  extended  to  blind 
men.  A  laundry  was  opened,  but  it  was  abandonedafter  a  trial  of  five  years  as  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  in  Boston  and  the  influence  of  its  Mends  hastened  the 
formation  of  similar  establishments  in  many  places  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
New  York  institution  for  the  blind  was  incorx>orated  in  1831.  It  was  opened  the  next 
luring.  Until  1845  its  prosperity  was  not  marked,  but  became  so  in  that  year  through 
the  appointment  of  a  peculiarly  able  superintendent,  Mr.  James  F.  Chamberlain.  Phila- 
delphia was  not  Cbh  behind  New  York  in  opening  a  school  for  the  blind.  It  was  organized 
with  great  core  by  Mr.  Julius  B.  Friedlander,  who,  in  his  German  home,  conceived  the 
idea  of  founding  such  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  since  he  had  heard  high  tribute  paid  to  its 
dtazens.  After  the  opening  of  his  school  he  gave  exhibitions  of  the  attainments  of  his 
pupils  before  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey^i^fjid  ^^i^^im^d  obtained 
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fitom  them  appTOpriatioiis  for  the  support  of  benefidarieB.  The  exhibition  of  pnpils 
aoema  to  have  had  a  convincing  effect  upon  legLsIatares  and  to  have  been  the  snccessM 
netbod  of  inducing  them  to  establish  schools.  Dr.  Howe  took  pupils  before  the  Ohio 
legx^atnre  in  1836,  and  an  institution  was  incorporated  the  next  spring.  He  made  a 
BBflar  exhibition  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  January,  1838,  and  an  institution  for  the  in- 
stmetioo  of  deaf-mutes  and  blind  was  incorporated  in  March.  The  organization  of 
sehools  in  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina  was  effected  after  like  efforts  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Hove.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1876,  27  States  had  org^mized  schools  fbr  the  blind 
aad  others  were  sending  their  blind  children  to  existing  institutions,  thus  furnishing 
fdnrational  privileges  to  this  class  of  unfortunates. 

PRINTING  FOB  THE  BLIND. 

The  moat  important  recent  event  in  the  history  of  these  establishments  is  the  gift  of 
Ooogmms  by  reason  of  which  they  receive  an  annual  allowance  of  books  and  apparatus. 
Hie  value  of  the  grants  for  1881  to  the  various  schools  varied  from  $66.82  to  those  in 
Alahnma  and  Oregon  to  $1,033.41  to  the  New  York  Institution,  or  about  $4.45  to  each 
pupil  attending  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1880.  The  books  recommended  for 
publication  in  1882  are  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Hawthorne's  True  Stories;  About  Old 
Stocy  Tellers,  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  and  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer;  Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  chapters  from  a  World  of  Wonders;  Short 
Skeldies  firom  English  History;  Swiss  Family  Bobinson;  Principles  of  Harmony,  by  Sir 
Wm.  Gore  Ooaeley;  Our  World,  a  primary  geography,  by  Mias  Hall;  Perry's  Introduc- 
Ufic  to  Political  Economy;  and  Hay  den's  Mental  Philosophy.  The  work  of  the  Ameri- 
ca Printing  House  at  LouisvUle,  which  received  the  congressional  endowment,  has  in- 
CEcased  so  that  it  requires  a  building  for  its  separate  use.  The  Kentucky  institution, 
vith  winch  it  has  been  connected  for  more  than  twenty  years,  wishes  to  retain  it  on  the 
grounds  of  the  institution.  The  intention  to  conform  to  this  desire  is  expressed  in  the 
annnal  report  for  1881  of  the  PrintiDg  House,  as  follows: 

''  To  emphasize  the  &ct  that  an  establishment  for  printing  books  for  the  blind  under  the 
eoatiol  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
States  was  first  founded  and  maintained  for  many  years  by  the  beneficent  action  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  that  it  was  finally  endowed  by  the  General  Government  in  order 
tiiat  the  great  benefits  coming  fix>m  it  to  the  blind  of  Kentucky  might  be  extended  to 
the  htind  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  it  has  seemed  to  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  desirable  to  erect  a  building  adequate  in  every  way  to  their 
porposee,  and  to  cost  not  lees  than  $10,000,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  State  School  for  the 
BhiML" 

I  have  received  recently  a  letter  from  Dr.  William  Moon,  of  Brighton,  England,  who 
has  become  known  in  this  country  through  his  connection  with  printing  for  the  home  use 
if  the  blind,  announcing  his  mtention  of  visiting  this  country.  In  it  he  gives  an  ao- 
coont  of  the  reasons  why  he  undertook  the  work  of  preparing  an  alphabet  for  the  blind, 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  service  it  has  already  rendered.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  his  letter: 

"  Forty-two  years  of  my  life  have  been  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  education  among 
the  blind.  The  cause  of  my  attention  to  this  object  was  my  own  loss  of  sight.  As  soon 
■  I  became  blind,  I  learned  to  read  by  the  various  systems  of  embossed  type  then  in  use. 
UpQD  inqniiy  I  found  that  few  of  the  adult  blind,  accustomed  to  work,  could  avail  them- 
iriva  of  the  benefits  that  several  philanthropic  and  benevolent  minds  had  provided  for 
IWr  nae.  The  Roman  letters  were  too  complicated,  many  of  them,  in  consequence  of 
fte  mmeitms  lines  rendering  the  characters  too  intricate  for  the  touch  of  the  adult 

•*11ie  stcoographic  systems  were  equally  difficult,  owing  to  the  numerous  contractions, 
■li  fteqnently  the  same  contractions  stood  for  several  words;  so  that  the  reader  often 
lilancli  difiicnlty  in  ascertaining  which  of  the  words  or  syllables  should  be  used. 
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'^  After  mnch  prayer  and  thonght  upon  the  subject,  I  was  led  to  adopt  an  alphabet, 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  was  the  Roman  letters  simplified;  bnt  where  this  conld  not  be 
done  I  removed  the  letter  altogether  and  substituted  a  more  simple  character  in  its  stead. 
When  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  daasified,  I  found  that  they  consisted  of  9  char- 
acters only.  Books  were  then  printed,  and  the  success  of  the  system  was  truly  marvel- 
lous. I  have  since  adapted  the  alphabet  to  195  languages  and  dialects.  The  alphabet  is 
doubtless  of  universal  application,  since  it  has  answered  equally  well  for  all  the  varions 
languages  and  dialects  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

'  ^  Sixty  societies  have  been  formed  in  Great  Britain  for  sending  teachers  to  the  homes  of 
the  blind  and  for  establishing  free  lending  libraries  for  their  use.  Societies  and  libra- 
ries of  this  description  have  been  formed  in  Australia  and  other  countries,  and  not  less 
than  200,000  volumes  of  our  books  are  thus  annually  circulated  among  the  blind  poor 
free  of  cost,  one  of  the  greatest  boons  possibly  the  blind  poor  ever  enjoyed.  It  is  to  set 
A  scheme  of  this  description  on  foot  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  I  hope  to  visit 
America  in  the  spring  of  next  year.'' 

INSTEUCnON  OP  THE  BUND. 

Though  the  schools  for  the  blind  usually  afiford  instruction  in  studies  commonly  fonnd 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  public  schools,  the  College  for  the  BHnd,  at  Vin- 
ton, Iowa,  has  a  '  *  senior  department, ' '  in  which  there  is  a  three  years'  couise  of  advanced 
studies.  The  branches  pursued  during  the  first  year  are  algebra,  rhetoric,  physiology, 
and  zoology;  during  the  second  year,  algebra,  chemistry,  moral  philosophy,  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  American  literature;  and  during  the  third  year,  geology,  geometry,  logic, 
mental  philosophy,  and  English  literature.  The  last  report  of  the  college  gave  the  ntun- 
ber  of  students  in  the  senior  department  as  16.  The  labors  of  such  men  as  Huber,  the 
Swiss  naturalist;  Thierry,  the  French  historian;  and  our  own  Preseott,  performed  during 
the  period  of  their  blindness,  prove  the  possibilities  of  achieving  much  in  science  and  lit- 
erature vrithout  sight.  But  it  requires  teachers  of  peculiar  power  and  skill  to  direct 
those  who  have  always  been  blind,  or  who  have  become  so  while  very  young,  in  gaining 
a  higher  education.    A  recent  report  says: 

'  *  The  qualifications  of  a  true  instructor  of  the  blind  are  not  as  often  possessed  as  many 
unacquainted  with  the  work  assume.  Such  an  instructor  must  be  one  who  can  clearly 
discern  and  rightly  estimate  capacity  and  tone,  who  can  enter  the  inner  self  of  the 
learner,  can  feel  his  struggles,  and  help  him  to  grapple  with  lus  difficulties.  He  mnst 
hold  a  profound  reverence  for  humanity,  an  unswerving  fiuth  in  the  elevation  of  the 
lowUest,  must  see  in  blind  boys  and  girls  the  divine  image,  though  obscured  by  igno- 
rance, helplessness,  and  awkwardness,  and  must  be  inspired  by  the  firm  conviction  that 
they  too  can  be  raised  to  usefrilness  and  can  make  good  their  heirship  to  the  grand  pos- 
sibilities of  the  everlasting. ' ' 

The  quality  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  our  institutions  for  the  blind  has  been  fre- 
quently commended.  The  methods  of  teaching  and  government  which  have  endured  the 
tests  of  the  ordinary  public  school  have  been  adopted  and  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar 
necessities  of  the  blind.  Occupations  which  promise  means  of  support  to  their  pupils 
have  been  tried  and  carefhl  instruction  given  in  those  that  have  met  the  demand  for  a 
suitable  and  remunerative  employment  Departments  of  music  ^old  a  prominent  place 
in  leading  schools,  and  pupils  who  have  that  talent  for  music  with  which  the  sightless  are 
often  endowed  are  made  skilful  teachers  and  tuners. 

The  peculiarity  and  success  of  our  schools  as  a  body  are  stated  with  deamess  and  can- 
dor by  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  as  follows: 

"The  most  valuable  distinctive  feature  of  the  American  institutions  is  that  they  con- 
stitute an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  Their  existence  is 
planted  in  the  letter  and  nourished  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  its  fundamental  laws.     They 
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•ze  the  ereatioDs  of  jiistice  and  equity,  atiid  not  the  of&pring  of  charity  and  &Yor.  Thns 
Ae  light  of  the  blind  to  participate  in  all  the  educational  benefits  provided  for  every 
dM  in  the  Commonwealth  is  acknowledged  by  the  State  in  its  sovereign  capacity;  and 
BDce  they  cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  an  express  provision  is  made  for  their 
instnction.  This  policy  has  acted  very  &vorably  apon  the  blind.  It  has  strengthened 
their  good  impulses  and  fostered  in  them  an  upward  tendency  and  noble  determination 
to  become  useftil  and  independent.  It  has  inspired  them  with  self  respect  and  made 
tiMm  mm  at  a  higher  place  in  the  social  scale  than  they  would  otherwise  have  sought. " 


Table  XX. — Summary  ofstaHsHcs  of  achooU  for  feeble-minded  you^. 


Name. 


n 


Number  of  iunates. 


t 


OoimeeUeat  School  for  ImbeoQee^. 
nUnoifl  Asylmn  for  Feeble-Minded 

Children. 
Indlaiia  Asylum  for  Feeble-Mhided 

Chfldren. 
lowft  Slate  Asylum  for  Feeble- 

lOnded  Children. 
Eeataoky  InstitntioQ  for  the  Edu- 

estion  and  Trainlnfir  of  Feeble- 
Minded  Cliildren. 
Ptirale  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Feeble-Minded  Touth, 

Barre.lfan.  . 
HlUride  School  for  Backward  and 

Feeble  Children,  FayviUe,  Bfaas. 
Ms— chnortte  School  for  Idiotic 

end  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 
Minnesota  School  for  Idiots  and 

Imbeciles. 
Kew  York   State  Idiot   Asylum 

(custodial  branch). 

Uiol  Asylum,  BandalVs  Island. 

New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  ImbeoUe  Youth. 
Pennsyhrania  Traininfif  School  fbr 

Feeble-Minded  Children. 


9 
28 

8 

14 

2 
54 
114 

78 


47 
218 

SO 

•   96 

71 

4« 

6 
79 


81 
IM 

27 

82 

fil 


2 

SI 
18 
128 


848 
219 


218 
186 


78 
874 

77 

160 

182 

74 

8 

180 

38 

128 

81 
289 
S66 

8S5 


404 


10 
S8 

140 

15 


960,000 

alO,000 

24,000 


960,000 
12,817 
24,000 
82,729 

36^000 


26,885 
7,600 
15,000 


25,395 


13,240 


750 
201 


458 


55,696 
92,945 

88,500 


53,306 
92,945 

88,862 


Total. 


490 


1,207 


918 


62,490 


2,082 


412,296 


438,783 


a  For  two  years. 


b  Sex  of  370  not  reported. 


The  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  is  such  as  to  invite  general  attention  to  their 
nnto.  The  insane  are  hardly  more  numerous — in  some  countries  less  numerous — and 
tktr  number  is  more  easily  ascertained.  Insanity  is  an  afiliction  that  falls  upon 
Twihaiid  adults.  Idiocy  is  found  more  often  in  children,  whose  infirmity  may  remain 
QdiKovered  for  several  years  or  end  in  an  early  death  caused  by  the  invariably  attend- 
■tfhyBical  weakness.  The  difficulties  of  correctly  ascertaining  the  number  of  feeble- 
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minded  are  increased  by  the  reluctance  of  Mends  and  relatives  to  admit  the  troth  with 
regard  to  those  actoollj  deficient  and  the  impossibilify  of  determining  whether  certsdn 
children  are  or  are  not  feeble-minded.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  census 
enumerators  of  1880  reported  76,895  idiots  and  91,997  insane  in  this  countiy.  Of  the 
insane,  40,942  were  in  hospitals  and  asylums;  of  the  idiotic,  2,490  only  were  in  institutions 
for  their  education  and  1, 141  in  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  insane.  The  expenditures 
of  nearly  all  the  schools  are  reported,  and  they  amount  to  about  one-half  only  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  lunatic  asylums  of  New  York.  Massachusetts  expends  over  twenty 
dollars  for  the  insane  to  one  for  the  feeble-minded.  Nearly  40,000  idiots  are  in  States 
which  provide  no  schools  for  them.  This  is  to  be  deplored,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
small  sum  paid  for  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded  will  enable  a  huige  pioportion  of 
them  to  rise  from  entire  dependence  to  useftilness,  if  not  to  self  support 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  INSTEUCHON  OP  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  object  of  the  nu^ority  of  the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  is  to  educate  such  of 
the  idiotic  class  as  are  capable  of  improvement.  There  are  many  degrees  in  mental 
deficiency.  The  commission  of  medical  examiners  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  of  Min- 
nesota says: 

'*  It  is  customaiy  to  divide  these  children,  defective  in  brain  power,  into  three  grades : 
idiots,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded.  Happily  the  proportion  of  the  profound  type  of 
idiocy  is  small ;  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  a  human  being  absolutely  without  a  ^ark 
of  intelligence.  More  frequently  they  are  .found  to  possess  the  undevelf^ed  germs  of 
intellect  and  are  capable  of  some  improvement.  In  a  large  number  known  as  imbecUes 
the  mental  fiumlties  have  been  developed  to  a  limited  extent,  and  somewhat  higher  in 
the  scale  of  intellectual  endowment  we  find  the  most  numerous  class,  known  as  weak- 
minded. '^ 

The  lowest  class  of  idiots  are  beyond  the  reach  of  educational  influences.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  attend  the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  they  impede  the  strengthening  and 
training  of  those  that  are  improvable  and  bring  the  schools  an  unenviable  reputation 
among  those  who  know  of  them  only  as  a  refrige  for  idiots.  The  admission  of  a  single 
individual  of  that  class  has  been  followed  by  applications  from  the  lowest  unfortunates 
of  the  surrounding  community  and  an  entire  absence  of  applications  from  the  better 
class.  It  is  necessary  for  the  State  to  care  for  even  the  most  hopeless.  Pennsylvania 
has  acted  upon  this  principle  by  appropriating  $60,000  for  the  erection  of  two  buildings 
for  the  shelter  and  care  of  two  hundred  children  whose  special  infirmities,  mental  and 
physical,  are  such  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  discipline  and  training  of  the  school 
department  of  its  training  school.  The  directors  of  the  Minnesota  £xi>erimental  School 
express  a  desire  that  it  may  be  merged  in  a  permanent  institution  ^*  comprising  both  an 
educational  department  for  imbedles  and  a  custodial  department  for  idiots. ' '  The  trust- 
ees of  the  Indiana  Asylum  and  the  superintendent  of  the  niinois  Asylum  express  simi- 
lar ideas.    The  latter,  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  says : 

^*For  such  as  these  (the  absolutely  dependent)  a  place  of  custody  in  which  there  is  a 
system  in  management  and  the  proper  appliances  and  conveniences  for  easily  caring  for 
them  afibrds  a  relief  from  positive  misery  and  suffering,  a  degree  of  comfort,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  some  improvement  in  the  habits  which  is  not  alone  of  service  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  a  great  relief  to  the  average  family  of  the  community,  or  even  those  in  chai^ 
of  the  county  asylum,  but  is  a  positive  gain  to  the  productive  power  of  the  State." 

The  feeble-minded  that  are  recognized  as  proper  inmates  of  training  schools  are  divided 
into  classes  for  educational  purposes.  In  Illinois  there  are  ten  divisions.  In  all,  except 
the  highest  three,  individual  instruction  only  is  given.  The  studies  of  the  advanced 
classes  include  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  geography. 
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Tbe  membeis  of  the  lower  daases  are  tanglit  to  obey  plain  commands  and  are  given 
simple  object  lessons.  The  exercises  which  combine  intellectnal  effort  and  physical 
ictivitj  are  being  introduced  wherever  practicable.  .  Larger  grounds  are  desired,  that 
tbe  diildren  may  not  only  be  removed  from  carious  observers  and  given  greater  liberties, 
but  also  be  given  labor  to  perform,  to  the  advantage  of  themselves  and  the  institution, 
lostzncdon  in  fium  work  is  now  considered  a  part  of  the  training  which  should  be  given. 
It  engages  the  powers  of  the  infirm  children  in  open-air  work  which  involves  small  haz- 
ards if  mistakes  are  nuule.  Their  industrial  and  productive  capacity  is  of  decided  value 
when  applied  to  agricultural  operations.  It  has  been  thought  that  boys  trained  to  &rm 
wot^  have  made  the  greatest  improvement  during  school  life  and  have  been  the  most 
serrioeable  in  succeeding  yeara.  The  pursuit  of  this  industry  is  comparatively  fiee  from 
Ustaf^atioDs  and  degrading  influences  and  affords  a  pleasing  variety  of  exercise  and  sur- 
nwmdingH  Other  kinds  of  employment  are  given  feeble-minded  children.  The  report 
for  1880  of  the  Pennsylvania  board  of  public  charities  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
industrial  side  of  the  training  school : 

Tbe  industrial,  or  manual,  department  embraces  86  of  the  inmates.  These  are  vari- 
ously distributed.  There  are  a  farm  and  garden  class  of  ten  boys,  a  laundry  class  often 
gills  and  six  boys,  fifteen  are  engaged  in  domestic  services  in  the  kitchens  and  dormi- 
tories, one  in  the  carpenter  shop,  tluee  in  the  shoe  shop,  eight  or  ten  in  the  mattress  or 
bcoom  shop.  By  the  utilization  of  the  labor  of  the  many  who  are  able  to  do  light  work, 
the  expense  of  their  maintenance  is  much  reduced,  while  the  value  of  manual  occupation, 
in  the  development  of  intelligence,  is  conceded  to  be  paramount  to  all  other  influences. 

Hie  improvement  of  pupils  in  these  schools  is  often  rapid.  The  hindrance  to  their 
progreas  is  sometimes  such  that  a  skilftQ  person  can  detect  and  remove  it,  leaving  an 
■Dobetmcted  path  before  them.  The  president  of  the  board  of  commissioners  having 
diarge  of  tbe  Kentucky  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  says  that  the  conduct  of 
the  institution  has  been  such  as  to  demonstrate  **  conclusively  that  foeble-minded  chil- 
dren, by  proper  training,  can  not  only  be  improved  mentsdly,  but  that  the  boys  can  be 
taof^tiisefQl  and  profltable  trades  and  the  girls  can  be  made  good  seamstresses,  washer- 
and  cooks,  thereby  making  them  usefhl  members  of  society  and  raising  them 
poattaons  of  degradation,  care,  and  mortiflcation  to  their  friends  to  be  reepectable 

0AU8S8  OF  IDIOOy. 

Tlie  investigations  of  Dr.  I.  N.  Eerlin  into  the  causes  of  idUx^,  referred  to  in  my  last 
report,  are  being  continued.  Dr.  George  G.  Tarbell,  of  the  Hassachusetts  school,  is  mak- 
ing stmalar  inquiries.  The  results  of  his  investigations  respecting  120  children  are  stated 
■B&dlows: 

It  appears  that  about  one-half  of  the  parents  are  Americans  and  the  other  half  foreign; 
that  in  40  per  cent,  of  the  flunilies  the  parents  were  of  feeble  oonstitution  and  short 
lived;  that  the  parents  of  at  least  14  per  cent,  of  the  children  might  themselves  be 
pnqwrly  classed  among  the  feeble-minded;  that  one  or  both  parents  of  33  per  cent,  of 
the  children  are  addicted  to  drink,  and  yet  that  in  no  case  is  intemperance  admitted  by 
the  parents  to  be  a  cause  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  child;  and  that,  while  in  no 
case  19  their  admission  that  a  living  parent  is  defective,  in  20  per  cent,  or  the  families 
there  is  a  history  of  insanity  or  i^o<7  or  some  serious  defect  in  a  near  relative.  In  36 
per  cent,  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  school,  fright,  grief,  or  anxiety  of  the  mothers 
while  poignant  is  assigned  as  a  cause  for  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  child. 

The  special  agent  of  the  census.  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines,  who  had  charge  of  the  statis- 
taa  of  the  defective  classes,  says:  ' '  We  cannot  begin  too  soon  nor  prosecute  too  vigorously 
the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  these  evils ; "  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  thinks  that  *'  it  would  be 
t  ^ate  economy  to  attach  to  all  appropriations  for  charitable  purposes  an  enabling 
i  that  institutions  disbursing  this  charity  should  contribute  to  the  Commonwealth, 
jmm  precise  form  as  possible,  statistics  of  the  origin  of  the  evils  they  afi*ect  to  relieve." 
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Table  XXl.-^Stmmary  of  statistics  of  reform  schools. 


States. 


Number  of 

teachers, 

officers,  and 

assistants. 


k 
I' 


Present  ininateA. 


Sex. 


5 


California 

Colorado 

ConnectiouC. 
Illinois „ 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Louisiana ».. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasaohusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri  

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 


Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

Vermont „.... 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia.. 


Total.. 


(12) 


9 
85 

ao 

88 
2 

14 
6 

21 
109 


190 
46 
209 
141 

209 

00 
49 


166 
97 
224 

80 

1 
68 


8 

47 

82 

22 

4 

7 

7 

29 

167 


(82) 
89 
41 

6 

7 
89 


{" 


84 

846 

680 

1,068 

48 

167 

80 

196 

2,762 

^    687 

496 

168 

20 

169 


41 

266 

600 

1,010 

40 

184 

86 

227 

2,687 


665 
145 


194 


119 
45 
807 
848 

856 

206 
49 
226 
102 
118 
448 
948 

1,197 
109 
187 
100 
442 

8,968 

1,245 


168 


456 

188 


65 

1 
174 
801 

176 
66 


olA 


a4 


41 


258 
104 
87 
10 
72 
16 
45 
1,616 

861 

178 
21 
19 

106 


6154 
6220 

6441 

240 

81 

178 

48 

110 

496 

560B 

010 

6106 

207 

115 

6289 

64,864 

6888 


175 
101 
558 


620 
619 

668 

80 

18 

89 

69 

8 

203 

615 

824 

68 

52 

0 

644 

6185 

608 


14 

1 


(44) 
689      581 


h7,W7 


7,062 


11,961 


8,666 


611,445 


61,420 


a  Of  those  oommitted  during  the  year. 


6  This  distinotlon  not  reported  In  all 
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Table  XXL — Smnmarif  ofstatisHca  of  reform  achoofs — Ck>ntiiiaed. 


Praeent  inmates. 


Nativity. 


I 


3^  S 


Libraries. 


if 


s§ 


a 


i 

a 
a 
< 


V 


Cklifomm. 
Colonulo.. 


al61 


a29 


minols^ 
IadiaB«. 


6ie7 

6490 
180 


w 

682 
614 
90 


8,121 
40 
8,600 
2,795 
2,  MO 
MS 


400 


$44,900 


2,900 

1,078 

600 

660 


120 
840 
115 
40 


47,018 
062,072 
09,491 
82,000 


$3,600 

d21,861 

8,455 


Kcotvekr.. 


264 
101 


1,412 


600 


100 


29,068 


6,271 


Maine. 


Kaiyland.. 


6491 
6752 
6100 


614 

6112 

6331 

69 


Xcw  Hampsblre.. 

5«w  Jersey 

5«w  Toric .....-«... 


688 

620 

61,896 

6147 

6761 

148 

102 

606 


675 

66 

6480 

628 

681 

46 

0 

58 


Datrict  of  Oolnmbia... 


1,687 

5,068 

11,680 

5,363 

460 

4,478 

1,087 

1,475 

72,805 

10,567 

17,201 

3,125 

681 

2,195 

718 


1,600 

1,400 

6,014 

8,275 

900 

500 

880 

1,060 

8,449 

4,874 

80,828 

1,800 

400 

975 


50 
638 
225 

80 

100 


14,600 
94,856 
148,796 
104,216 
87,679 


5,400 
80,754 
16,662 
28,498 


415 
415 

80 
146 

60 
100 


17,000 
45,110 
844,108 
182,607 
U0,722 
82,948 
18,888 
49,786 
37,922 


7,476 

5,000 

14,068 

dl61,268 

7,000 

19,457 

11,868 

4,804 

700 

954 


Tbtal.. 


66,568 


61, 


^ 


153,163 


69,178 


2,964 


2,012,100 


853,441 


a  Of  those  oommitted  during  the  year. 

6  TldB  dSstinotion  not  reported  in  all  oases. 

€  In  ooe  institution  the  expenditures  for  two  years  and  some  expenditures  for  bnildinfl:  are  in- 


d  Inciodes  total  income  of  one  institution. 

The  severe  criticism  of  refonii  schools,  the  tours  of  inspection  made  by  committees  in 
hdnlf  of  refonnatoiy  education,  and  the  opening  of  several  new  schools  are  prominent 
events  of  the  current  year.  The  criticism  has  done  mnch  to  disarrange  and  impede  the 
Kbodls  against  which  it  has  been  directed;  and  whatever  may  be  its  fhtnre  results  its 
iaanedlate  effects  have  been  ii\jurious.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  treatment  of 
jmrenile  delinquents  is  attended  with  a  multitude  of  difficulties  and  imposes  a  task 
much  tamer  to  criticise  than  to  perform.  In  no  case  is  the  critic,  any  more  than  the  sur- 
geon, warranted  in  endangering  life  to  remove  merely  troublesome  excrescences. 

Among  the  committees  to  inspect  reform  schools  and  report  results  was  that  appointed 
bx  tlie  tmstees  of  the  Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  consisting  of  Hon. 
fi&diard  Joseph  and  Hon.  T.  P.  Morgan.  They  visited  six  establishments,  and  found 
masaj  eommendable  features  embodied  in  their  organization.  Among  those  particularly 
Botioed  were  efforts  to  give  opportunities  for  special  education  in  branches  for  which 
IspOt  showed  great  aptitude;  instruction  in  music  and  the  organization  of  brass  bands; 
1  pcactioe  of  "«n"g  single  beds  and  separating  younger  from  older  inmates;  and 
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the  economy  of  haying  hoys  and  girls  in  ihesame  estahlishment,  so  that  the  lahor  of  the 
girls  can  he  utilized  for  the  general  good  of  the  school. 

'  Reform  schools  have  heen  organized  daring  the  year  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Micbi- 
gan.  The  school  in  Colorado  receives  youth  hetween  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen 
from  the  criminal,  inoorrigihle,  vagrant,  and  truant  dasses,  and  such  as  may  he  indentured 
.hy  their  parents  and  guardians.  The  children  are  separated  into  fEunilies  and  a  ^tem 
of  badges  and  grades  is  adopted  hy  which  good  conduct  hastens  the  time  of  discharge. 
The  Kansas  State  Reform  School  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  of 
State  charitable  institutions.  This  body  has  based  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  school  upon  the  principles  involved  in  certain  propositioDS,  substantially  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  The  distinctive  feature  of  a  reform  school  should  be  character  building; 
(2)  it  should  receive,  educate,  and  discipline  n^ected,  incorrigible,  and  offending 
youth;  (3)  its  discipline  should  be  that  of  a  well  ordered  £unily;  (4)  the  &nuly  sys- 
tem is  economical  and  greatly  expedites  reformatory  instruction;  (5)  restraints  should 
be  as  few  as  possible;  (6)  separate  institutions  should  be  provided  for  the  sexes;  (7)  an 
indenture  system  should  be  provided;  (8)  the  age  of  admission  should  be  from  eight  to 
sixteen  years;  and  (9)  commitments  should  be  allowed  without  formal  trial  and  for  an 
indefinite  time  in  case  of  good  behavior. 

BSFOBMATOBY  8T8TSU  OF  UlCBIQAK. 

The  opening  of  a  Reform  School  for  Girls  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  has  completed  the  admi- 
rable system  of  reformatory  institutions  existing  in  that  State.  The  general  plan  for  pre- 
venting crime  by  educating  and  providing  homes  for  children  liable  to  peculiarly  severe 
temptations,  and  ^r  correcting  juvenile  offenders,  contains  many  points  of  interest  A 
board  of  commissionerB  has  supervision  of  charitable,  penal,  pauper,  and  reformatory 
institutloiis.  This  board  has  an  agent  in  each  county.  His  duties  are  to  investigate 
charges  against  youth  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  advise  with  courts  and  magistrates 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  accused,  to  visit  all  children  indentured  in  his  oounty  and 
remove  those  that  have  been  ill  treated  £rom  the  fiunilies  in  which  they  have  been  placed, 
to  assist  in  finding  homes  for  children  in  State  institutions,  and  to  aid  and  encourage 
persons  diiacharged  from  reformatory  institutiona.  The  institutiona  to  which  the  agent 
may  advise  that  offenders  be  committed  are  the  reform  schools  for  boys  and  girls  and  the 
State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory. 

The  Public  School  for  Dependent  Childrei^^Coldwater,  is  under  the  control  of  a  special 
board.  It  has  become  Justly  fiunous  for  its  beneficent  purpose,  methods,  and  results. 
Children  of  fioom  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age  and  in  destitute  circumstances  are  re- 
ceived into  it,  to  remain  until  they  can  be  given  suitable  homes  in  private  fiuniliee.  Bar- 
ing their  stay  they  are  kept  in  fiunilies  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,,  each  occupying  a  separ 
rate  cottage,  over  which  a  cultivated  woman  presides.  They  are  taught,  fod,  and  em- 
ployed in  a  large  central  building.  The  institutional  life  of  the  child  is,  however,  made 
as  short  as  possible.  The  board  of  control  is  required  to  use  special  diligence  to  find 
suitable  homes  for  these  dependent  children,  where  they  will  be  treated  as  members  of 
the  fiunily,  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  public  schools,  and  taught  some  useful  occupa- 
tion. 

The  Reform  School  for  Girls  has  no  history  as  yet.  It  promises  to  do  the  same  ex- 
cellent work  that  other  institutions  of  ita  kind  have  been  accomplishing,  and  which  is 
presented  at  some  length  in  subsequent  pages.  Mrs.  S.  L.  Fuller,  president  of  its  board 
of  control,  makes  the  following  promises  for  it: 

The  girls  in  our  school  will  sleep  in  separate  bedrooms,  which  they  wiU  be  allowed  to 
adorn  with  their  own  handiwork^  hav^good  beds,  good  wholesome  food  served  regularly 
and  appetizingly,  good  teaching  m  school  and  in  kitchen;  they  will  have  good  and  well 
fitting  clothing,  which  the^  wiU  be  taught  to  make  themselvee;  they  willbe  taoght  in- 
dustrious and  cleanly  habits,  all  of  which  is  elevatine.  The  school  will  be  a  Aome,  a 
family^  where  work  and  games  and  healthful  out-door  ^v  and^erdae^iU  induce  good 
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temper  and  good  i^irits.  The  women  who  will  train  them  will  not  be  thinking  of  some- 
thing else.  To  care  for  these  girls  will  be  their  business:  they  will  keep  their  places 
^j  as  tbej  show  themselves  i^pted  to  the  work.  The  nealth  of  the  girls  will  be  es* 
pedallj  cared  for.  Many  of  them  will  nndoabtedly  be  diseased.  Uer^ity,  bad  cook- 
ing, poor  living,  iniquitous  practices,  will  have  brought  them  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
bar  to.  Bat  efforts  to  cure  them  will  be  possible,  because  all  the  conditions  will  tend 
towsrds  eradicating  disease.  Regular  meals,  exercise,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  all  would 
help  to  sach  a  result;  sound  health  alone  will  be  xeformation. 

Hie  Reform  School  for  Boys  is  conducted  upon  the  &mily  system  principally,  and 
receives  the  osoal  classes  of  vicious  and  offending  boys.  They  are  oommitted  for  a  spec- 
ified term,  bat  may  be  dischaiged  sooner  if  such  a  course  seems  for  the  best  interest  of 
ftH  parties  ooncemed.  During  their  stay  they  are  taught  common  school  branches,  but 
■0  txades.  It  is  hoped  that  this  defect  will  be  remedied.  The  State  House  of  Correc- 
tion is  for  mAle  offenders  between  sixteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  also  all  per- 
nas  duly  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  where  the  imprisonment  shall  not  be  less  than 
nmety  days.  No  person  guilty  of  crimes  involving  a  life  penalty  is  admitted.  The 
I  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  A  day  school  is  main- 
Tbe  institutioii  is  more  penal  than  reformatoiy  in  its  character  and  falls  be- 
hiad  the  New  York  Reformatory,  which  has  the  same  class  of  inmates,  in  its  attempts  to 
impnitve  condition  and  character;  for  the  plan  of  this  latter  institution  includes  inde- 
tenainate  sentmces,  a  system  of  practical  education,  and  a  reward  for  good  behavior  in 
aneady  discharge. 

These  Michigan  schools  are  watched  closely  by  a  board  of  corrections  and  charities, 
cnmpofled  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  ex  officio,  and  four  members,  whose  term  of  service 
is  eight  years.  At  least  once  a  year  a  nugority  of  the  board  visit  the  charitable  and 
refacmatory  institutions  of  the  State  and  investigate  thoroughly  the  condition  of  the 
iamates  and  the  administration  of  the  establishments.  A  biennial  report  is  made,  which 
inrfndcB  the  acts  and  investigations  of  the  board  and  reeommendations  as  to  legislation 
afieeting  the  institutions  and  persous  over  whom  they  exercise  supervision. 

THK  FAMILY  SYSTEM. 

Testimony  fiivorable  to  the  &mily  system  of  conducting  reform  schools  is  as  abundant 
ai  in  earlier  years.  This  indicates  that  the  plan  is  founded  on  correct  and  practicable 
ideao.  Two  quotations  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  high  value  placed  upon  the  system 
by  tbooe  who  have  had  opportunity  to  witness  its  effects  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
eoogregate  system.  The  trustees  of  the  State  Primary  and  Reform  Schools  of  Massachu- 
Ktta  mi^e  the  following  statement  in  their  report  for  the  past  year : 

ITie  trustees  have  become  convinced  that  the  congregate  system,  so  called,  under 
wbicfa  large  numbers  aro  brought  together  in  one  building,  and  this  building  a  prison,  is 
a  &ihire.  We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  all  the  troubles  and  disturb- 
aaccs  and  nearly  all  the  escapes  have  been  from  the  main  buildings,  the  boys  living  in 
the  &mily  houses,  leading  in  many  respects  family  life  and  under  family  discipline,  have, 
with  bat  few  exceptions,  been  commendable  in  their  behavior,  have  manifested  a  good 
sfixit,  and  have  not  abused  the  comparative  liberty  granted  them. 

Tlie  soperintendent  of  the  Connecticut  State  Reform  School  says : 

The  improvement  made  that  we  regard  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  one  in 
wUch  we  take  a  personal  pride,  is  the  establishment  of  a  family  of  boys  on  the  open  or 
rattufpe  plan.  Our  long  experience  in  a  school  entirely  upon  that  plan,  with  a  success 
pftfcipa  unknown  to  any  otiier  reformatory  in  the  land,  has  caused  us  to  be  deeply  wed- 
ded to  that  system,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  it  possesses  agencies  for  success  &r  superior 
Is  t^  congregate  or  big  house  plan. 

KEW  JEBSEY  STATE  BEFOBM  SCHOOL. 

t1»  New  Jersey  State  Reform  School  has  been  organized  for  about  fourteen  years.  It 
ll  l»mtgd  on  a  huge  fimn,  so  that  its  pupils  have  opportunities  f6r  out-d<wr  lab<»  and 
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recreation.  The  family  system  was  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  school  and  has  been 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  its  history.  Each  family  consists  of  a  father,  a  mother  or 
teacher,  and  about  fifty  boys.  The  &ther  works  with  his  boys  throughout  the  hours  of 
labor,  exerdsQS  proper  surveillance  over  them  during  hours  for  play,  corrects  and  disci- 
plines them,  as  oecasjon  requires,  and  makes  a  daily  report  concerning  alL  The  mother 
has  charge  of  a  few  boys  doing  the  housework,  teaches  school  three  hours  a  day,  is  sup- 
plied with  the  common  remedies  foraise  in  temporary  sickness,  and  also  makes  a  daily 
report.  The  families  occupy  buildings  i^Murt  fix>m  one  another  and  have  their  own  play 
grounds,  play  rooms,  flower  gardens,  school  rooms,  and  dormitories.  Three  fiimilies 
dine  in  a  large  hall;  the  others,  in  dining  rooms  of  their  own.  The  members  of  different 
fJBunilies  mingle  somewhat  in  the  different  industrial  deportments,  and  are  gathered  in 
chapel  for  general  entertainments  and  on  Sunday  for  moral  and  religious  instruction. 
The  principal  industries  of  the  school  are  forming,  brick  making,  and  the  manufacture 
of  shirts.  The  income  from  the  &rm  the  past  year  was  $4,629.  The  number  of  acres 
devoted  to  the  different  crops  was:  wheat,  65;  oats,  25;  rye,  30;  com,  75;  potatoes,  25; 
roots,  3;  and  garden,  6.  The  ploughing,  planting,  cultivation  of  crops,  the  care  of  stock, 
the  teaming,  and  the  miscellaneous  work  are  done  by  the  boys,  with  only  alight  aid 
from  instructors.  The  profits  of  brick  making  have  been  considerable.  Six  and  three- 
fourths  hours  of  labor  are  required  daily.  Where  extra  work  is  done  the  boys  are  paid  for 
it;  they  have  earned  $847.98  in  this  way  the  past  year.  Amusements  have  an  important 
place  in  the  school.  Almost  all  games  whose  innocence  is  unquestioned  are  allowed. 
Out-door  games,  like  ball  and  quoits,  and  in-door  games,  like  dominoes  and  authors,  are 
alike  favored.  Each  boy  is  given  a  plat  of  ground  for  vegetables,  if  he  wishes  it,  imd  is 
encouraged  in  flower  gardening.  A  brass  band  ftimishes  music,  and  much  singing  is 
done.  Annnal  excursions  have  been  taken  during  several  years.  Escapes  are  rare  and 
the  home  life  of  the  institution  receives  high  commendations  from  many  visitors. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THB  BEFOBMATIOK  OP  OIBIJ9. 

The  reformation  of  boys  has  attracted  attention  and  received  aid  more  generally  than 
similar  efforts  in  behalf  of  girls.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  this,  there  no 
longer  remains  valid  ground  for  argument  against  the  ben^cence  of  institutions  for  the 
reformation  of  girls  or  any  reason  for  refusing  to  extend  support  and  encouragement  to 
them.  There  are  now  about  a  dozen  establishments  of  this  kind.  Most  of  them  are  sup- 
ported by  State  appropriation  and  nnder  State  controL  Some  of  the  earlier  schools  were 
maintained  by  private  charity. 

The  age  at  which  girls  are  committed  varies  from  7  to  18  years.  The  Wisconsin  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls  has  a  children's  home  into  which  even  the  youngest  infants 
are  received.  A  large  proportion  of  the  girls  committed  are  14  years  of  age.  This 
was  true  of  30  per  cent,  of  those  admitted  in  1881  to  the  Wisconsin  school,  of  26  per  cent 
of  those  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  school,  and  of  25,  20,  and  19  per  cent.,  respectively, 
of  those  committed  to  the  Indiana,  Maryland,  and  Iowa  schools;  32  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
committed  to  the  Indiana  Reformatory,  however,  were  13  years  of  age,  and  34  per  cent,  of 
those  committed  to  the  Maryland  school  were  16  years  old.  The  age  at  which  greatest 
care  should  be  given  girls,  as  &r  as  moral  influences  are  concerned,  is  shown  by  these 
figures. 

The  grounds  of  commitment  to  the  various  institutions  are  similar.  Those  recognized 
by  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  include,  perhaps,  the  most  important.  Omitting  the 
previsions  relating  to  admissions  to  the  Children's  Home,  they  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Viciously  inclined  girls  under  16.  *  *  (2)  The  stubborn  and  unruly,  who  re- 
flise  to  obey  those  who  properly  have  care  of  them.  (3)  Truants,  vagrants,  and  beg- 
gars. (4)  Those  found  in  circumstances  of  manifest  danger  of  falling  into  habits  of  vice 
and  immorality.  (6)  Those  who  have  committed  any  offense  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both,  other  than  imprisonment  for  life. 
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The  condition  of  the  girls  committed  is  of  the  lowest  kind,  and  the  difficnlties  in  the 
vsj  of  edncating  and  elevating  them  are  snch  as  to  discourage  any  but  enthusiastic  be- 
Herera  in  the  possibilities  of  their  redemption.  Two  quotations,  the  former  from  Mrs. 
D.  H-  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  school,  the  latter  from  Mrs.  H.  F.  Perry,  of 
the  New  Jersey  school,  will  indicate  the  deficiencies  of  newly  received  girls  and  the  ob- 
aiMdes  in  the  way  of  supplying  them.     Mrs.  Johnson  says: 

Neariy  all  the  older  children  sent  us  come  from  the  lowest  dregs  of  society.  Their  moral 
sense  is  blunted  by  continual  contact  with  vice.  They  are  often  untruthful,  filthy,  and 
Tolgar  in  their  habits,  having  no  definite  idea  of  the  rights  of  propriety  and  oftentimes 
with  inherited  diseases.     It  takes  years  of  constant  training  to  reform  and  elevate  them. 

Mx&  Peny  says : 

Few  can  comprehend  the  mental  condition  of  neglected  and  demoralized  yoxmg  girls. 
Xone  but  those  who  have  made  it  a  long  and  carefril  study  can  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
bring  them  into  orderly  and  respectable  habits  and  place  them  on  the  level  of  ordinary 
girls — how  hard  it  is  to  take  into  account  the  inherited  defects,  the  ignorance,  the  tor- 
por of  conscience,  the  unrest,  the  weakness  and  fickleness  of  virill,  that  characterize  so 
maoy. 

The  inmates  of  reform  and  industrial  schools  for  girls  are  detained  usually  until  the 
expiration  of  a  definite  sentence,  extending  generally  through  the  minority  of  those  com- 
mitted or  else  '*long  enough  only  to  bring  them  to  the  sense  of  their  wrong  doing  and 
to  admit  of  that  preliminary  training  in  cleanliness  and  the  order  and  system  of  respecta- 
ble &milies  which  alone  can  insure  their  retention  in  such  families. ''  The  actual  time 
nquiied  to  be  spent  within  the  school  varies  from  fifteen  months  to  nearly  as  many 
yeuB.  The  average  time  of  detention  is  three  years  in  Connecticut  and  about  the  same 
in  several  other  schools.  An  exact  system  of  merits  and  demerits  is  not  necessarily 
adopted  in  determining  the  rate  and  amount  of  improvement.  Fitness  to  enter  a  family 
or  letum  home  dejiends  on  many  traits  and  qualities  that  can  be  judged  of  only  by  those 
kng  £uniliarwith  their  operation  and  efiects;  and  even  the  most  mature  and  experienced 
ful  at  times  to  correctly  estimate  the  temptations  a  reformed  girl  may  meet  and  her 
stitength  to  overcome  them.  The  treatment  of  girls  received  into  these  schools  is  emi- 
nently humane  in  nearly  every  instance.  Rumors  of  **  suffering  for  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life"  and  a  crowding  of  sleeping  apartments  until  ''much  sickness  has  pre- 
vailed" have  come  from  one  State  only  which  has  undertaken  the  education  and 
reformation  of  erring  girls.  This  is  a  sole  exception  to  the  kindness  and  generosity 
meted  out  to  them.  They  are  generally  given  a  temporary  home  in  a  family  comjwsed 
of  30  or  40  of  their  associates  and  watched  over  by  an  educated  and  cai)able  woman. 
Sometimes  they  are  congregated  in  a  single  large  building;  sometimes  they  have  dormi- 
tories oatside.  The  true  family  system  is  agreed  to  be  the  best  suited  to  elevate  and 
stisigthen  them.  In  it,  says  Mrs.  S.  L.  Fuller,  of  Michigan,  **each  cottage  is  a  separate 
hcRuehold,  in  which  the  inmates  are  kept  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  cottages 
as  those  of  one  cottage  in  a  tovm  are  from  another."  Whether  the  family  system  is 
adopted  or  not,  an  effort  is  made  to  make  the  girls  comfortable  by  pleasant  surroundings, 
^reeable  recreations,  and  the  varying  of  monotony  by  the  celebration  of  legal  and  special 
hoUdays.  The  aim  of  the  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Industrial  School  is  to  make  it 
"foch  a  home  that  any  parent  having  a  wayward  daughter  may,  with  confidence,  have 
her  committed  for  reformation  with  the  assurance  that  her  surroundings  will  be  of  an 
devsting  character. ' '  The  girls'  department  of  the  Western  House  of  Reftige,  Rochester, 
5.  Y. ,  is  provided  with  spacious  grounds,  rendering  pleasant  out-door  recreation  possi- 
ble in  suitable  weather,  and  has  large  play  rooms  and  interesting  games  for  in-door 
amsement.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  reform  schools  have  uttered  a  caution 
in  tiwir  last  report  against  an  excess  of  tenderness  and  pecuniary  outlay  for  those  detained 
ia  WBth  establishments.     They  say : 

Tbere  Is  no  judicious  kindness  in  accustoming  these  boys  and  girls  to  appliances  they 
vffl  complain  of  misaing  in  the  homes  to  which  they  are  sent,  or  of  making  their  labor 
iayieiiMtitntionsso  easy,  by  what  are  called  '*  modem  convenienoegk|^j^t|gi^  will 
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look  with  discontent  npon  Burronndinga  not  supplied  with  them.  The  day  is  past,  it  is 
hoped,  when  Massachusetts  shall  spend  upon  expensive  stmctures  for  her  charitable  in- 
stitutions the  money  which  should  be  saved  for  the  training  of  her  unfortunate  children 
in  the  ways  of  morality,  cleanly  living,  and  honorable  labor. 

The  educational  attainments  of  those  committed  are  meagre.  Their  disposition  to 
acquire  is  more  often  slight  than  otherwise,  but  there  are  many  notable  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  The  common  school  studies  alone  are  attempted,  and  the  highest  of  these  only 
in  rare  instances.  The  school  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory  has  four  classes:  the  lowest 
studies  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  the  next  class  adds  elementary  geography;  the 
third  class  continues  the  studies  of  the  second ;  and  the  fourth  class  has  for  studies  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  physiology.  The  school  sessions  occupy  ordina- 
rily three  or  four  hours  a  day,  taken  more  generally  from  the  afternoon.  This  plan  does 
not  hinder  intellectual  progress  and  enables  the  institution  to  avail  itself  of  the  labor  of 
the  girls  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  in  the  care  of  the  building,  and  in  other  productive 
occupations.  There  is  not  a  great  variety  of  employments  in  which  they  can  be  made 
serviceable  and  by  which  they  may  earn  a  livelihood  after  discharge.  An  eflfort  is  made 
to  instruct  them  thoroughly  in  household  duties.  They  are  likely  to  become  assistants 
in  families  and  to  have  homes  of  their  own;  consequently  this  training  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Other  industries  are  attempted.  In  the  girls*  department  of  the  Iowa 
Reform  School,  in  addition  to  household  duties,  *''  the  girls  make  all  their  own  clothing, 
knit  their  own  stockings  (both  cotton  and  woollen),  and  during  spare  moments  learn  to 
do  needlework,  fancy  crocheting,  and  the  like.''  The  inmates  of  the  Female  House  of 
Refuge,  Maryland,  make  and  mend  their  wearing  apparel.  The  girls  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Industrial  School  do  light  out-door  work  and  some  are  employed  in  a  hosiery  shop. 
These  have  the  opportunity  of  earning  money  for  themselves  if  ambitious  to  do  a  moder- 
ate stint.     The  superintendent  says: 

We  question  the  possibility  of  success  in  managing  and  reforming  girls  without  work; 
and  by  this  I  mean  work  of  some  kind  to  employ  mind  as  well  as  body — the  same  to 
be  continuous  and  hard  enough  to  make  rest  and  quiet  very  welcome. 

The  rule  of  the  Michigan  Reform  School  for  Girls  is  that  *Hhere  must  be  thorough 
systematic  teaching  of  all  domestic  industries,  which  industries  shall  take  precedence 
of  trades  and  be  a  thorough  education  in  every  branch  of  household  work."  The  work 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  is  divided  among  the  Jiomea  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  The  one  containing  the  smallest  girls  is  aided  by  girls  firom  out- 
side. In  the  others  the  housework  and  plain  sewing  are  done  wholly  by  the  inmates. 
Each  home,  except  the  one  doing  the  laundry  work,  sends  a  number  of  helpers  into  the 
custom  sewing  department  and  the  box  shop.  The  net  earnings  of  this  shop  during  the 
year  ending  December  1,  1880,  were  $1,606.52.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Rockwell  has  expressed 
forcible  and  timely  thoughts  about  the  kind  and  amount  of  industrial  training  that  may 
properly  be  undertaken  by  such  an  establishment  as  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  of  which  she  is  superintendent.     The  following  is  a  quotation  from  her  latest  report: 

Our  chief  duty  is  in  things  of  general  application  and  utility.  We  must  assume  that 
every  girl  that  comes  to  us  for  training  is  to  become  a  woman,  and  probably  a  house- 
keeper, whether  she  becomes  a  dressmaker  or  book-keeper  or  not.  Her  first  and  highest 
need  is  to  have  the  elements  of  true  womanhood  quickened,  develoi)ed,  and  energized. 
She  must  have  character  and  general  intelligence  first;  afterwards  technical  preparation 
for  a  particular  trade  or  pursuit,  if  opportunity  remain.  The  elements  of  all  technical 
knowledge  may  be  taught  and  very  early  acquip&d.  Mechanical  drawing,  practical  appli- 
cation of  geometry,  the  principles  underlying  all  mental  and  physical  sciences,  the  use  of 
common  tools  in  all  simple  mechanical  processes,  will  be  of  use  whatever  the  position  in 
life.  Technical  training,  as  strictly  defined,  may  never  be  to  any  extent  possible  for  us, 
but  we  can  lay  broad  and  deep  foundation  stones  in  principles,  habits  of  observation, 
industry,  and  manual  dexterity. 

The  object  of  the  reformatory  course  is  attained  when  a  girl  is  prepared  to  enter  a  pri- 
vate family,  do  the  duties  there  incumbent  on  her,  and  resist  the  temptations  to  which 
she  may  be  exposed  by  her  surroundings.     The  selection  of  suitable  homes  requires  the 
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exerdse  of  a  aound  jndgment,  enlightened  by  inqniry  and  experience.  In  few  cases,  if 
aajf  is  it  considered  safe  to  yield  the  absolute  control  of  a  girl  to  persons  outside  the 
institution  until  she  has  become  of  age  or  otherwise  completely  severed  her  connection 
vith  the  schooL  The  law  of  Michigan  creating  the  Beform  School  for  Girls  provides 
for  the  difiposition  of  those  whose  behavior  indicates  a  fitness  for  discliarge  before  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence,  as  follo?^: 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  control,  whenever  in  their  discretion  they  may  deem 
my  of  the  inmates  of  said  institution  to  have  been  so  fisir  reformed  as  to  justify  her  dis- 
dnige,  to  liberate  such  inmate,  or  to  bind  her  by  articles  of  indenture  to  any  suitable 
penon  who  will  engage  to  educate  said  girl  and  to  instruct  her  in  household  work  or  in 
some  proper  art  or  tr^e,  or  said  board  may  return  any  such  girl  to  her  parents  or  other 
iniardians  when  they  shall  have  become  bound  to  said  board  with  sufficient  sureties  for 
ber  good  behavior  and  care,  or  said  board  may  place  any  such  girl  in  the  care  of  any 
resident  of  this  State  who  is  the  head  of  a  fiemuly  and  of  good  moral  character,  but  on 
such  terms  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 

In  Massachusetts  the  State  board  of  health,  lunacy,  and  charity  has  paid  agents  who, 
together  with  the  principal  of  the  State  Primary  School  and  unpaid  volunteer  visitors, 
m  charged  with  the  duty  of  specially  investigating  homes  and  £unilies  with  regard  to 
their  fitness  for  the  custody  of  children;  and  when  applications  are  not  sufficiently  numer- 
OQS  they  seek  out  fiunilies  who  will  receive  and  provide  for  these  children  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  wants.  There  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  305  girls  to  be 
T^ted. 

Tabls  XXn. — Sumwtary  of  slaiisiics  of  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  and  dependent 
children,  infant  asylums^  and  industrial  schools. 
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Table  XXII. — Summary  ofgtatisHcs  of  homes  and  asylumSf  d&o.— Continued. 
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Table  XXII. — Smnmary  ofstaHsUca  ofJumea  and  ofjlums — Ck>ntiiiaed. 
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a  Sex  not  reported  in  all  oases. 
TABLE  XXm.— EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

The  following  summaiy,  drawn  from  Table  XXIII  of  the  appendix,  exhibits  the  total 
of  donations  and  legacies  by  individuals  in  aid  of  education,  eo  &r  as  reported  to  this 
Oifice,  the  daases  of  institutions  benefited  by  the  same,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  funds 
were  to  be  applied.  The  total  amount  reported  is  $7,440,224,  an  increase  of  $2, 190,414 
over  the  same  for  1880,  and  the  largest  total  reported  to  the  Office  since  1872.  More  than 
one-half  the  whole  amount  ($4,601,069)  was  bestowed  upon  the  universities  and  ool- 
kgn  of  liberal  arts.  Schools  of  theology  come  next  in  the  order  of  beneficiaries,  receiv- 
ing $962,535;  the  schools  represented  in  Table  YI  received  $672,240  and  those  repre- 
seoted  in  Table  YII  $258,439,  or  a  total  for  the  two  classes  of  secondary  schools  of  $930,679. 
The  claims  of  science  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  regarded  by  the  benefik^rs  of  learn- 
ing. It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  entire  amount  devoted  to  this  branch  of 
knowledge  is  not  comprised  in  the  $177,058  reported  for  schools  of  science.  The  total 
fot  oniveEBities  and  colleges  includes  bene&ctions  to  departments  of  scienoe  which  can- 
not be  aepaiated  from  the  general  statement. 
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Table  XXIIL — StoHeUeai  mmmary  of  benefactions  for  1881,  by  inMUutions. 
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Table  XXIV. — Summary  of  the  mmiber  of  educational  publications. 
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18 
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26 
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66 
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27 
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40 
15 
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Number  of  firms  in — 

New  York 73 

Ohio 8 

Pennsylvania 25 

Rhode  Island 1 

Vermont—- 1 

Virginia 3 

Wisconsin 2 

District  of  Columbia 2 


Total- 


173 


Number  of  works  on — 

Mathematics. 45 

Mechanics  and  physics 35 

Medicine  and  surgery 115 

Natural  history 39 

Philosophy  and  logic — 18 

Political  and  social  science 20 

Theology 93 
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Table  XXV. —  Summary  of  paienta  for  iny^rovemeniB  in  school  fumUure. 

The  following  sommary  shows  the  patents  granted  by  the  Goyemment  for  inventions 
of  school  fUmiture  and  appliances  during  the  year: 
From  California 6 

Colorado 2 

Connecticut 8 

Illinois.-, 13 

TnHmnn. 5 

Kansas— 2 

Maine 3 

Maryland 5 

Massachusetts 13 

Missouri 6 

Nebraska 1 

New  Jersey 13 


From  New  York 41 

Ohio 8 

Pennsylvania 8 

Rhode  Island 6 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 2 

Wisconsin  .- _..  4 

District  of  Columbia 9 

Idaho 1 

Foreign  — .  7 


Total 


164 


Improvements  in  — 

Adding  machine.- 4 

Air  cooling  apparatus.- 4 

Air  purifying  apparatus 2 

Air  in  buildings,  method  of  and  appa- 
ratus for  cooling .1 

Alphabet  blocks,  nested... 1 

Arithmetical  frame— 1 

Arm  rest  and  book  leveller,  combined .  1 

Blotter 1 

Blotting  case... —  1 

Blotting  pad 1 

Book,  copy — 1 

Book,  copying — 1 

Book-cover  shield .- 1 

Book,  detachably  covered 1 

Book  holder _ 3 

Book  holder  and  portfolio,  combined.  -  1 

Book  protector 1 

Bottle,  siphon _. 2 

Calculator,  mechanical 1 

Calendar,  revolving _ 1 

Calipers - 3 

Calipers  and  rule,  combined 1 

Calipers,  spring 1 

Calisthenic  implement - 1 

Copies  of  writings,  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing — — -  1 

Cyclometer 1 

Desk  and  seat,  school 1 

Desk,  school 5 

Dividers 1 

Dividing  angles,  instrument  for 1 

Ellipsograph 1 

Furniture,  school  — 1 

Gymnastic  apparatus 1 

Gynmastic  apparatus,  portable 1 


Improvements  in — 
Heating,  cooling,  and  ventilating  ap- 

I>aratu8 2 

Hinge  for  school  desks,  stop 1 

Hinge  for  school  furniture 1 

Ink  and  fluid,  writing .-.  1 

Inkwell 2 

Inkstand 3 

Inkstand,  calendar 1 

Lead  and  crayon  holder 15 

Map  and  atlas,  segmental 1 

Map  and  chart  case 1 

Map  case 1 

Map  holder 1 

Meteorology,  apparatus  for 1 

Mucilage  bottle _ 1 

Mucilage  holder.-. 1 


Multiplication  block. __ ^- 

Musicbook  holder _. 

Music  chart 

Music  holder 

Music  leaf  turner 

Music  rack _ 

Music  stand 

Pantograph 2 

Pantograph  engraving  machine 2 

Pen 1 

Pen  and  pencil  case 2 

Pen  and  pencil  holder 1 

Pen,  fountain 5 

Pen,  fountain  attachment 1 

Pen  holder  — ._,       7 

Pen  holder,  fountain 1 

Pen  rack  and  letter  holder,  combined.       1 

Pen,  stylographic 5 

Pen,  stylographic  fountain 6 

Pen,  writing — .-. 1 

Digitiied  by  LjOOQIC 
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Table  XXTV. — Summary  of  patents  for  improvemenia  in  school  furniture — Continued. 


ImpioTementa  in — 

Pencil 1 

Peodl  case,  automatic —  1 

Pencil  case,  shaipener,  and  eraser,  com- 
bined   1 

PtocO  holder,  lead 1 

Pttidl,  lead 3 

Pencil  sharpener 1 

Pencil  sharpener,  slate 1 

Pencils  and  pen  holders,  finger  rest  for  1 

Penman,  rest  and  guide  for 1 

Phonetic  notation,  art  of  and  mechan- 
ism for 1 

Role  and  balance,  combined  desk 1 

Rftler  and  rotary  blotter,  combined. . .  1 

Rsler,  proportional  parallel 1 

Sdwlar's  companion 1 


Improvements  in — 

School  seat  and  back 1 

Slate,  double  reversible 2 

Slate  listener - 1 

Slate,  pencil  holding.. 1 

Slate,  school 1 

Sponge  cup _ 2 

Sponge  holder  for  slate  pencils 2 

Teaching  chemistry,  apparatus  for  ...  1 

Teaching  frame,  object -  1 

Tellurian 3 

Thermo-electric  battery-- 2 

Ventilating  and  cooling  buildings 1 

Wrist  and  hand  support  for  key-board 

instruments 1 

Total 164 
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I.— Etbope. 

AcvnoA-HuHOABT.— a.  AxTVTRiA,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  115,903  square  miles ;  population 
GDecember  81, 1880),  22444,244.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  Conrad  von  EybesfolcL 

Educational  institutions  in  Austria  are  divided  into  elementary  (popular  or  common) 
«liools,  secondary  institutions  (Gymnasienand  Realschulen),  superior  institutions  (uni- 
Tcnities,  higher  technical  institutions,  &c.),  and  institutions  for  special  education. 

Elementary  or  common  schools,  divided  into  general  common  schools  and  burgher  or 
cttj  sdMwls,  are  open  to  all  citizens,  without  regard  to  religious  belief.  The  general  rule 
is  that  at  least  one  burgher  or  city  school  must  exist  in  every  school  district.  A  common 
■diool,  however,  must  be  established  wherever  in  the  extent  of  a  league  there  are  40 
children  of  school  age  who  have  to  go  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles  to  reach  school. 
Moat  elementary  schools,  including  many  burgher  or  city  schools,  receive  children  of 
faodi  sexes,  and  are  therefore  called  mixed  schools.  The  teachers  and  assistant  teachers 
of  these  common  schools  must  obtain  certificates  of  qualification  at  the  teachers'  semi- 
aahes.  An  idea  of  the  scope  of  instruction  in  these  schools  may  be  gained  from  the  gen- 
eol  plan  of  study  prescribed  for  a  burgher  school  for  boys.  This  plan  embraces:  (1 )  Re- 
ligion. (2)  German:  accurate  reading  and  oomprehensionof  the  subject  of  study;  correct 
we  of  the  language  and  practice  in  composition;  such  modem  literature  as  is  suited  to 
the  age  of  the  pupils.  (3)  Ge(>gp:aphy  and  history:  important  features  of  physical  geog- 
raphy, geography  in  general  and  of  Austria  and  Hungary  in  particular.  (4)  Natural 
\Marj:  leading  features  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  and  practical  applications ;  the 
kaman  body  and  its  care.  (5)  Natural  philosophy:  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry 
with  reference  to  their  practical  applications.  (6)  Arithmetic  (7)  Geometry  and  draw 
iog.  (8)  Free-hand  drawing,  plane  and  perspective,  with  applications  to  ornamentation 
and  modelling.  (9)  Writing.  (10)  Singing.  (11)  Gymnastics.  In  girls'  schools  female 
brndiwork  and  domestic  economy  are  taught. 

As  regaids  secondary  education,  the  institutions  of  this  branch  are  divided  into  Gym- 
BHses,  Bealgymnasien,  and  Bealschulen.  The  object  of  the  Gymnasium  is  to  afibrd  a 
Uglwr  general  education  (using  the  ancient  dassical  languages  and  literature  for  that  pur- 
jfmt)  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  students  for  the  university.  The  complete  Gymnasium 
Willis  of  the  upper  and  lower  Gymnasium,  of  four  classes  (or  annual  courses)  each,  but 
ktmm  an  undivided  whole  under  one  management.  A  lower  Gymnasium  may  be  regarded 
institution,  because  it  not  only  prepares  for  the  upper  classes  but  also 
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arranges  to  a  certain  extent  its  conrse  of  study  so  as  to  fit  its  pupils  for  active  life.  A 
Eealgynmasium  is  a  lower  Gymnasium,  in  all  the  classes  of  which  drawing  is  obligatory, 
as  is  also  a  modem  language  for  those  students  of  the  two  upper  classes  who  are  not  to 
enter  the  upper  Gymnasium  and  are  consequently  exempted  from  the  study  of  Greek.  A 
Realgymnasium  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  complete  institution  or  it  may  be  combined 
with  an  upper  Gymnasium,  an  upper  Realschule,  or  with  both. 

Realschulen,  like  Gymnasien,  consist  of  upper  and  lower  schools.  The  latter  fit  pupils 
for  immediate  entrance  into  practical  life  or  for  admission  to  special  schools,  and  may  be 
regarded,  like  the  corresponding  grade  of  Gymnasien,  as  separate  institutions.  An  upper 
Realschule  cannot  be  so  regarded.  An  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  objects  and  subject 
matter  of  instruction  in  these  two  classes  of  schools  will  be  gained  from  a  comparison  of 
their  plans  of  studies.  The  obligatory  studies  in  a  Gymnasium  are:  (1)  Religion.  (2) 
Latin  language.  In  the  lower  Gymnasium  oral  and  written  exercises  in  Latin  gram- 
mar, exercises  in  translation  (Cornelius  Nepos,  Csosar,  Bell.  Gall.).  In  the  upper  Gym- 
nasium Roman  literature  (Livy,  Sallust,  Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.,  Cicero's  orations,  Tadtus, 
Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace)  and  Roman  history,  study  of  Latin  style  and  elegances  of  the  lan- 
guage. (3)  Greek.  In  the  lower  Gymnasium,  grammar  of  the  Attic  dialect;  syntax.  In 
the  upper  Gymnasium,  thorough  reading  of  the  most  important  Greok  authors  (Homer, 
Xenophon,  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  Plato,  Demosthenes),  as  fiir  as  time  allows.  (4)  Thor- 
ough study  of  the  language  of  instruction  (i.  e.,  German),  including  acquisition  of  style, 
history  of  the  language,  and  study  of  its  literature.  (5)  Study  of  some  other  national 
language.  (6)  A  modem  language  (in  the  Realgymnasium),  grammar  and  syntax,  and 
translation  into  and  from  the  language.  (7)  History  and  geography.  In  the  lower 
Gymnasium,  the  earth's  sur£M)6  and  its  natural  and  political  divisions,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Austna-Hungaiy ;  the  most  impoi-tant  events  and  persons  in  history;  chronology. 
In  the  upper  Gymnasium,  principal  historical  events  in  their  practical  relations  and  in 
their  dependence  upon  natural  conditions,  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  civili- 
zation; historical  development  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  of  Austria-Hungary ;  prin- 
cipal events  of  contemporary  history.  (8)  Mathematics.  In  the  lower  Gymnasium,  arith- 
metic; geometric  forms,  their  principles  and  relations;  instruction  given  not  by  strict 
demonstration  so  much  as  by  methodically  conducted  inspection.  In  the  upper  Gymna- 
sium, elements  of  algebra  and  geometry  as  sciences  of  strict  demonstration.  (9)  Natural 
history.  In  the  lower  Gymnasium,  determining  by  inspection  the  most  characteristic 
types  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  In  the  upper  Gymnasium,  systematic  survey  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  (10)  Physics.  In  the  lower  Gymnasium,  the  more  easily 
comprehended  phenomena  and  their  laws  as  far  as  they  can  be  shown  by  experiment 
without  special  application  of  mathematics  and  the  more  easily  understood  practical 
applications.  In  the  upper  Gymnasium,  scientific  demonstration  of  natural  laws,  as  fiu* 
as  elementary  mathematics  permit,  and  application  to  the  interpretation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. (11)  Philosophical  propedeutics;  supplementing  the  empirical  knowledge  of 
the  external  world  by  empirical  conceptions  of  the  mental  world.  (12)  Free  hand  draw- 
ing in  the  Realgymnasium. 

The  plan  of  study  for  a  Realschule  is  as  follows:  (1)  Religion.  (2)  Language  used  in 
instraction  (German).  In  the  lower  Realschule  correct  speaking  and  reading  and  gram- 
matical writing;  syntax.  In  the  upper  Realschule  practice  in  writing  correctly  said 
with  attention  to  style;  essays  upon  subjects  &miliaf  to  the  students;  study  of  German 
literature  and  biographies  of  German  classical  writers.  (3)  French.  In  the  lower  Real- 
schule, grammatical  forms  and  syntax,  translation  from  and  into  French.  In  the  tipper 
Realschule,  grammatical  forms  and  Gfyntax,  practice  in  translating  from  and  into  French, 
exercises  in  French  composition;  practice  in  speaking  French;  study  of  leading  French 
authors  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  dentury.  (4)  English;  In  the  upper 
Realschule,  correct  pronunciation,  grammatical  forms,  and  syntax,  practice  in  translating 
prose  into  German,  and  conversely  easy  Grerman  prose  into  English.  (5)  Geography  and 
history,  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Gymnasium.     (6)  Mathematics;  principles  and 
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practice  of  elementary  mathematics.  (7)  Natural  history.  In  the  lower  Realschnle,  ac- 
qoisition  of  £miiliarity  with  the  leading  forms  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds,  do- 
med fimn  oheervation.  In  the  upper  Realschule,  systematic  survey  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  based  upon  their  anatomical,  physiological,  and  morphological  char- 
acteristics; forms  and  characteristics  of  the  more  important  minerals,  and  principles  of 
geology.  (8)  Physics.  In  the  lower  Realschule,  experimental  demonstration  of  the  simpler 
Bititral  phenomena  and  their  laws,  with  some  reference  to  their  practical  application.  In 
tiie  upper  Realschule,  the  prindiMil  natural  phenomena,  demonstrated  by  experiment  and 
obseryation,  with  calculations  (elementary  mathematics).  (9)  Chemistry:  demcmstra- 
Hoo  of  chemical  changes  by  experiment,  the  conditions  of  their  occurrence,  and  the 
bws  which  gOTem  them;  the  chemical  elements  and  their  combinations,  with  special 
referenee  to  their  occurrence  in  nature  and  their  industrial  importance.  (10)  Geometry 
and  geometrical  drawing.  In  the  lower  Realschule,  the  principles  of  geometry  in  their 
applieation  to  geometrical  construction;  practice  in  linear  drawing.  (11)  EHements  of 
descriptive  geometry  in  the  upper  Realschule;  principles  of  projection  and  problems; 
shadows;  and  drawings  of  things  used  in  the  arts.  (12)  Free-hand  drawing:  acquisition 
of  dexterity  in  comprehending  and  representing  technical  objects  according  to  the  laws  of 
pecspectiTe ;  application  to  the  drawing  of  ornaments,  with  attention  to  style ;  drawing 
the  human  form  and  &ce;  training  of  the  sense  of  beauty.    (13)  Calligraphy.    (14)  Gym- 


Elememiary  inatruction. — The  following  statisticB  are  taken  from  official  sources:  There 
were  in  the  school  year  1880-'81 15,165  public  general  common  schools  and  314  burgher 
«r  city  schools,  making  a  total  of  15,479.  There  were  also  911  private  schools,  making 
the  wbcde  number  of  elementaiy  schools  16,390.  German  was  used  in  6,797  of  the  pub- 
he  mSmwIs,  Bohemian  in  3,929,  Polish  in  1,166,  Ruthenian  in  1,053,  and  Italian  in  822; 
in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  schools,  various  other  languages  were  used,  and  in 
«me  cases  two  or  more  languages  were  spoken.  In  the  previous  year,  with  a  total  num- 
ber of  schools  amounting  to  16,492,  there  were  33,827  rooms.  Special  means  for  ventila- 
tioD  were  provided  for  13,671  of  the  rooms.  In  1880,  5,225  schools  had  open  air  g3rmna- 
Bmns,  1,007  had  gymnasium  halls,  while  instruction  in  gymnastics  was  given  in  12,260 
kIkk^s;  6,936  had  school  gardens  and  nurseries  and  female  handiwork  was  taught  in  6,940 
tAoolB,  The  school  libraries  numbered  13,136,  with  1,656,563  volumes.  In  the  school 
Tear  1880-'81  instruction  in  gymnastics  was  given  in  11,234  schools;  there  were  6,690 
aeiiool  gardens  and  12,596  school  libraries.    Female  handiwork  was  taught  in  6,647 

The  number  of  regularly  appointed  male  teachers  in  1880  was  27,597,  of  whom  26,654 
were  lay,  778  secular,  and  165  belonged  to  the  regular  clergy.  Classified  in  respect  to 
see.  the  teaching  corps  contained  1,219  male  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  5,424  between 
^  and  25,  4,548  from  26 to  30,  8,200  from  31  to  40,  3,754  from  41  to  50,  2,766  between  51 
tad  60,  and  1,686  over  60.  In  respect  to  their  religious  Mths,  24,723  of  these  teachers 
were  Roman  Catholics,  1,397  were  "Greek-United,"  665 Evangelical,  2  Armenian-Orien- 
tal, 246  Greek-Oriental,  560  Jews,  and  4  belonged  to  no  religious  confession.  To  the 
37,507  male  teachers  above  mentioned  should  be  added  13,325  assistants  and  teachers  of 
trfSgiftw  not  ai^inted  by  the  school  authorities,  making  a  total  of  40,922  male  teachers 
if  all  grades  from  directors  to  assistant  teachers.  The  total  for  1880-'81  was  38,694. 
Xt  tiie  same  time  the  number  of  regularly  appointed  female  teachers  was  6,288,  of  whom 
4J81  were  lay  and  1,357  were  nuns.  As  to  age,  538  were  20  years  old  and  under,  2,005  from 
3  to^  1,350  from  26  to  30, 1,452  from  31  to  40,  632  between  41  and  50,  245  from  51  to 
M^  C3  over  60,  and  3  not  reported.  As  to  religious  belief,  6,017  were  Roman  Catholics,  78 
**Qndc-United,"  59  Evangelicals,  14  Greek-Orientals,  119  Jewesses,  and  1  did  not  belong 
t»  flBj  coofeoBion.  Add  to  the  regularly  appointed  female  teachers  4, 993  female  assistants 
■itwilKiii  of  manual  and  other  labor,  and  the  total  female  teaching  corps  amounts  to 
IMn  individuals,  which  feU  to  9,747  in  188a-'81.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
«  WM  1,388,856  boys  and  1,355,324  girls,  making  a  total  df  2,744,180.    Of  this  number 
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2,377,624  attended  school  at  the  dose  of  the  school  year,  the  boys  nambering  1,209,040 
and  the  girls  1,168,584.  Arranged  with  reference  to  the  langnages  spoken  by  the  chil- 
dren, German  takes  the  lead,  with  1,045,358  children,  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Bnthenian 
following  in  order.  The  totals  for  th^  year  1880-'81  are  2,863,815  children  of  school  Age 
and  2, 487, 496  attending  school.  Roman  Catholic  children  numbered  1 ,  146, 109  boys  and 
1,099,817  girls,  2,245,926  in  alL  Then  follow  the  Evangelical  Angsbnig  Confession,  with 
a  total  of  35,394;  the  Helvetian,  with  15,196;  Greek-Oriental,  8,839;  other  Christian 
faiths,  785;  Jews,  71,414;  and  70  unassigned.  The  total  number  of  school  weeks  was 
727,791,  or  44  weeks  to  a  school;  in  1,729  instruction  was  given  in  general  agriculture;  in 
2,276  fruit  tree  culture  was  taught;  silk  culture  was  taught  in  449  schools  and  bee  cult- 
ure in  993.  There  were  3,953  review  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  104,310  pupils 
and  141,631  weeks'  schooling  during  the  year. 

In  1880-'81  there  were  42  seminaries  for  male  teachers  to  supply  the  teaching  force  of 
the  elementary  schools,  with  7,627  students  and  590  instructors,  and  23  for  females,  with 
3,405  students  and  349  instructors. 

Secondary  instruction. — ^The  number  of  complete  Gymnasien  in  1880  was  101;  of  lower 
Gymnasien,  20;  of  Realgymnasien,  39;  of  complete  Realschnlen,  61;  and  of  lower  Real- 
schulen,  21.  There  were  42  institutions  for  training  male  teachers  of  secondary  schools, 
and  26  for  females.  The  total  number  of  teachers  for  these  institutions  of  secondaiy 
instruction  was  5,361,  classified  as  follows:  For  complete  Gymnasien,  2,177;  for  lower 
Gymnasien,  178;  for  Realgymnasieii,  661;  for  complete  Realschnlen,  1,218;  for  lower 
ReaLschtden,  204;  for  male  teachers'  seminaries,  593;  and  for  female  teachers'  seminaries, 
330.  There  were  at  the  same  time  36,122  students  in  the  complete  Gymnasien,  2,256  in 
the  lower  Gymnasien,  9,590  in  the  Realgymnasien,  15,787  in  the  complete  Realschnlen, 
2,180  in  the  lower  Realschnlen,  and  8,397  in  the  male  and  3,600  in  the  female  teachers' 
seminaries,  making  a  total  of  77,932  students. 

Superior  instruction, — ^The  total  number  of  institutions  for  superior  education  waf  68, 
consisting  of  7  univeisities,  6  institutions  for  superior  technical  education,  1  agricultural 
academy,  2  mining  academies,  6  mercantile  academies,  2  art  academies,  and  44  theological 
seminaries.  These  institutions  had  1,653  instructors,  of  whom  870  were  university  pro- 
fessors and  assistants,  330  were  instructors  in  the  technical  institutions,  35  in  the  agricult- 
ural academy,  27  in  the  mining  academies,  96  in  the  mercantile  academy,  36  in  the  art 
academy,  and  259  in  the  theological  seminaries.  The  students  amounted  to  15,527,  of 
which  total  the  universities  had  9,010,  the  technical  institutions  2,992,  the  agricultural 
academy  472,  the  mining  academies  169,  the  mercantile  academies  1,226,  the  art  acade- 
mies 396,  and  the  theological  seminaries  1,262. 

Special  instruction. — Of  public  and  private  institutions  for  special  instruction  there  were 
1,200,  of  which  52  were  merchantUe  schools,  295  were  technical  industrial  schools,  160 
singing  and  music  schools,  64  schools  of  agricolture  and  forestry  and  their  branches,  6 
were  mining  schools,  4  veterinary  schools,  14  schools  of  midwifery,  5  naval  schools,  261 
schools  for  instruction  in  female  work,  and  339  unspecified.  In  these  institutions  for 
special  instruction  there  were  5, 342  teachers  and  75, 851  students.  The  number  of  superior, 
secondary,  and  special  institutions  was  therefore  1,578,  which,  added  to  the  16,492  ele- 
mentary schools,  makes  18,070  as  the  total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  Austria. 
The  number  of  teachers  in  the  superior,  secondary,  and  special  schools  was  12,356,  and 
there  were  52,203  in  the  elementary  schools,  making  a  total  teaching  force  of  64,559  in- 
dividuals. The  number  of  students  in  the  superior,  special,  and  secondary  institutions 
was  169,310. 

h.  HUNOART, oonBtitutional  monarchy:  Area,  125,039 square  miles;  population,  13,728,622.    Minister 
of  public  instruction,  Dr.  A.  von  Trefort. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  id  Hungary  is  divided  into  common  schools,  com- 
prising elementary,  higher  common,  and  burgher  schools,  and  teachers'  seminaries;  second- 
aiy schools,  comprising  Gymnasien,  Realschulen,  higher  girls'  schools,  and  middle  school 
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i/tathaa'  aeminaries;  superior  institatioiiB,  inclnding  theological  Beminaries,  oniTersities, 
]jnr  academies,  and  polytechnic  schools;  and  institutions  for  special  instruction,  viz,  the 
ceotzal  model  or  normal  drawing  schools,  the  national  music  academy,  lower  and  higher 
indastiial  and  commercial  schools,  the  national  dramatic  school,  and  school  of  midwifery. 
To  this  class  belong  also  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  institutes 
of  art  and  culture,  such  as  the  national  museum,  picture  gallery,  museum  of  industrial 
art,  schools  of  painting,  and  the  new  technological  museum.  The  ministry  of  education 
sod  religion  has  general  supervision  over  all  these  institutions,  but  the  kind  and  degree 
of  this  supervision  vaiy  considerably.  According  to  the  letter  of  the  law  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  public  education  in  Hungary  is  centralized  under  the  control  of  the  ministry,  but 
M  a  matter  of  fact  the  power  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  is  limited  in  many 

Wl^fB. 

All  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  are  divided,  as  £su:  as  their  management 
is  omoemed,  into  those  which  are  purely  governmental,  into  communal.  Catholic,  schools 
of  self  governing  religious  denominations,  and  private  institutions.  The  governmental, 
Catholic,  communal,  and  private  institutes  are  more  or  less  immediately  under  the 
supervision  and  administration  of  the  government  or  minister  of  public  instruction, 
whose  assistants  for  such  purposes  are  the  superior  directors  of  studies  (for  secondary 
instroction),  the  common  school  inspectors,  and  the  directors  and  principal  teachers. 
Bat  the  government  divides  this  supervision  and  management  in  the  case  of  district 
schoola  to  a  great  extent  with  the  corresponding  school  supporting  political  communes, 
and  in  private  institutions  it  exercises  the  right  of  immediate  control  and  inspection 
ooly .  In  institutions  of  self  governing  religious  denominations  the  right  of  government 
sapernaaon  is  limited  in  many  ways.  It  is  more  extended  with  the  common  schools  of 
these  denominations  than  with  their  higher  institutions.  Indeed,  the  latter  are  neither 
subject  to  inspection  by  government  officers  nor  is  the  government  represented  in  their 
examinationa,  and  yet  they  substantially  ei^oy  equal  rights  with  institutions  of  the  same 
rtiaracter  which  aie  directed  and  supported  by  the  government.  Accordingly,  besides  the 
yiteimnent  and  communal  school  management,  there  are  also  denominational  school 
administiations  in  Hungary,  the  two  Greek-Oriental  and  the  three  Protestant  churches 
o^gqying  an  entirely  independent  school  management.  Among  Catholics,  especially  in  the 
Gjmnasien  and  the  law  academies,  the  ministry  has  full  influence  as  the  representative 
of  the  apostolic  king  and  protector  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  government  and  the 
independent  denomiilations  also  have  independent  charge  of  the  training,  appointment 
md  removal,  and  pay  of  the  teachers  (except  in  the  matter  of  pensions),  and  of  the 
selection  of  text  books  and  other  material  used  in  teaching.  Since  the  year  1879  the 
Hangarian  language  is  recognized  by  law  as  th^  national  language,  and  instruction  in 
that  tongae  is  obligatory  in  all  public  common  schools  without  exception,  and  after 
July  30,  1882,  no  person  can  be  accepted  as  a  teacher  who  is  not  suffidenUy  acquainted 
with  spoken  and  written  Hungarian  to  be  able  to  teach  in  that  language.  Those  who 
ahoMlj  bold  positions  as  teachers  are  required  to  learn  sufficient  Hungarian  in  the  time 
specified  to  use  it  in  their  instruction. 

Ekmtemiarjf  aekools. — ^Biinisterial  decrees  of  special  interest  in  1880  are  one  insisting 
■poo  sanitary  precautions  in  keeping  the  school  buildings,  rooms,  and  outhouses  dean 
and  in  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  to  the  same  efifect,  amd  another  with  reference 
to  gnrinf^  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools,  in  districts  where  the  mulberry  tree  flour- 
whw,  practiGal  instruction  in  silk  culture.  The  appropriation  for  common  schools  in  the 
bodget  of  1880  was  1,666,316  florins,  or  $676,623.  The  number  of  independent  political 
diatnctB  in  1880  was  12,814^  of  which  274,  or  2. 14  per  cent.,  were  without  schools.  The 
»«it*w  of  common  schools  at  the  same  time  was  16,824,  divided  as  follows: 

Qwerzmient  common  sdliools 266 

Phil  lit  common  schools 1,669 

Mfsfeeoommon  schools  (Privat-Volksschulen) 167 
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Denominataonal  or  confessional  common  schools : 

Roman  Catholic 5, 411 

Greek  Catholic 2, 220 

Greek-Oriental 1,809 

Geneva  Evangelical * 2,322 

Angsbnrg  Evangelical — .—  1,443 

Unitarian „ _ 68 

Israelite _ 449 

13,722 


15,824 
Regarded  vrith  reference  to  the  grades  of  instniction,  the  Hnngarian  common  school 
system  comprised  in  1880 — 

Elementary  schools - _.  15,652 

Higher  common  schools 71 

Burgher  or  city  schools 101 


15,824 
Owing  to  the  polyglot  natnre  of  the  population,  instruction  was  given  in  different  lan- 
guages; thus  Hungarian  was  used  in  7,342  schools;  German,  In  867;  Romanian,  in 
2,756;  Slovakian,  in  1,716;  Servian,  in  245;  Croatian,  hi  68;  Ruthenian,  in  393;  two 
languages  in  2,335;  and  three  languages  in  102. 

In  the  school  year  1879-'80  the  total  number  of  schools,  divided  as  to  sex,  consisted 
of  823  boys*  schools,  975  girls*  schools,  and  14,026  mixed  schools. 

The  total  population  of  Hungary  in  1880  was  13,728,622,  and  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  (6-15  years)  2,097,490,  or  15.28  per  cent  of  the  population;  1,619,692  of 
these  children,  or  77.22  per  cent,  attended  school;  1,433,167  scholars  of  the  1,619,692 
weare  provided  with  school  books  and  186,525  were  without  them.  There  were  21,664 
teachers  of  common  schools,  or  1.36  teachers  to  a  school.  Of  the  children  attending 
school,  1,251,957  attended  elementary  (including  private)  schools  and  367,735  attended 
the  higher  common  and  burgher  schools,  the  review,  and  middle  schools.  The  school 
year  is  divided  into  a  winter  and  summer  course,  the  first  extending  from  September  or 
October  to  Easter  and  the  latter  from  Easter  to  the  end  of  June.  The  number  of  school 
buildings  was  15,824  (including  1,474  rented  buildings),  containing  21,838  rooms  where 
instruction  was  given,  or  1.38  rooms  to  a  building.  This  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
buildings  have  only  one  room,  in  whic^  both  sexes  are  taught.  The  average  number  of 
scholars  in  a  room  was  74.16.  The  support  of  the  common  schools  is  derived  (1)  from 
the  school  tax,  which  is  5  per  cent,  of  the  direct  government  tax;  (2)  from  the  income  of 
the  school  property  and  school  funds;  (3)  frt>m  the  school  money  and  the  government 
appropriation;  and  (4)  from  r^ular  subscriptions  from  the  political  and  denominational 
districts  and  foundations  and  other  indeterminate  sources  of  revenue.    From  these  sources 

the  total  income  was  as  follows: 

Florins. 

From  the  government 689, 370 

From  the  districts _ 3,583,114 

From  the  church-— 2,543,696 

From  special  contributions 714,064 

From  school  property 1,134,676 

From  tuition — j 1, 392, 327 

Total - 10, 057, 149 

The  amount  paid  by  parents  in  1880  for  each  child  sent  to  the  schools  was  87  kreutzers 
(35  cents);  the  average  yearly  outlay  for  the  education  of  each  child  t^en  from  the 
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school  income  was  6  florins  40  kreutzers,  or  $2.59.     The  average  pay  of  regular  teachers 

lis  389.14  florins  ($157.99),  and  of  assistants,  229.65  florins  ($93.24).     The  regular 

teachers  are  also  provided  by  law  with  a  house  and  garden,  and  the  assistants  with 
lodginijs. 

The  higher  common  schools  are  designed  to  finish  the  education  begun  in  the  elementr 
aj  ecbools  by  an  additional  four  years'  course  of  study  intended  to  fit  the  pupils  ibr 
poetical  life  as  farmers,  tradesmen,  artisans,  &c  There  were  71  such  schools  in  Hun- 
gay  in  the  school  year  1879-'80,  with  a  total  of  322  teachers  and  assistants  and  3,541 
^■cbolars.  The  average  pay  of  a  teacher  of  these  schools  was  508  florins  ($206.25)  and  the 
Avenge  cost  per  scholar  64  florins  36  kreutzers  ($26).  These  schools  are  not  in  such  a 
deoiishing  condition  as  the  elementary  schools,  owing  to  a  want  of  proper  appreciation 
«  their  objects  and  efibrts  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  same  is  true  to  some  extent 
of  the  other  kind  of  higher  common  schools — the  burgher  or  city  schools — the  object 
of  which  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  higher  common  schools.  Graduates  from  these 
rhools  who  desire  to  pursue  scientific  or  special  studies  can  attend  the  suitable  institu- 
tittB.  Graduates  of  these  schools  are  also  admitted  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  public 
seniee,  such  as  the  railroad,  postal  and  telegraph,  customs  service,  &c.  There  were  in  1880 
101  Bach  schools,  with  622  teachers  and  8, 450  pupils.  The  average  salary  of  the  teachers 
VM  805  florins  44  kreutzers  ($327)  and  the  average  cost  per  scholar  was  65  florins  82 
^notaeis  ($27),  or  about  the  same  as  the  cost  in  the  higher  common  schools. 

In  1880  there  were  53  teachers'  seminaries  for  males  and  18  for  females,  with  617 
(acbera  and  4,333  pupils,  of  whom  3,050  were  males  and  1,283  females.  There  were 
^  invitations  for  the  care  and  education  of  young  children  (Kindergarten,  &c.),  in 
the  echool  year  1879-'80,  which  were  attended  by  29,782  children  in  charge  of  419  teach- 
fa  or  guardians.  The  average  expense  of  these  institutions  was  764  florins  95  kreutzers 
.1310}  each. 

lie  Dsdooal  i>ension  institution  for  teachers  of  common  schools  was  established  in 
1375,  and  after  six  years  of  its  existence  was  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  At  the 
ttd  of  1880  there  was  a  membership  of  11,175  male  and  female  teachers. 

Stetniary  instruction, — Gynmasien:  The  complete  Hungarian  Gymnasium — the  upper 
OTBDaaiam — has  a  oouise  of  eigiht  years,  and  the  incomplete  Gymnasium  has  a  three, 
fcor,  five,  or  six  years'  course.  In  1881  there  were  83  Gynmasien  of  the  first  and  68  of  the 
"^aod  class,  making  151  in  all.  They  are  classified  as  follows,  according  to  the  sources 
•^  their  support: 

'vOTenuDent 7 

%»1  Catholic - 14 

ComiDunal 9 

Fwmdation _ _ _ 1 

S«&in  Catholic ..- 49 

♦inekCatholic 3 

Annenian  Catholic *. _ .-  2 

Evangelical  (Angsbnrg) 25 

EYiogelical  (Helvetian) _ 30 

raited  Protestant 1 

rmtarian .-- _ _ 3 

^'fwk-Oriental .-- -.- 3 

laterKmfessional 1 

hivite -- _._ 3 

151 

ITie  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  the  direction  of  89  of  these  Gynmasien,  the 

►WMiihig  62  being  under  the  control  of  independent  denominations.     In  the  school  year 

^*^-'81  there  were  1,023  classes,  with  1,910  professors  and  35,233  students,  or  34  stu- 
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dents  to  a  class  and  18  to  each  professor.     With  reference  to  the  denominations,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Gymnasien  in  1880-'81  were  ds  follows: 

Roman  Catholic _ Io,2b0 

Grt^k -... -..- 1,774 

Greek  Oriental ._ 1,681 

Evangelical  (Augsburg) -.. 3, 699 

Evangelical  (Helvetian) - -.    5, 604 

Unitarian -. - U89 

Israelites - 6,545 

35,072 
Besides  the  regular  studies  of  the  gymnasial  programmes,  50.9  per  cent,  of  all  the 
Gymnasium  students  took  an  extra  study.  Of  the  graduates  from  Gymnasien  in  1880-'81 
27.8  per  cent,  selected  theology  as  a  profession,  26.7  selected  law,  14.4  mediiine,  7.8 
philosophy,  2.2  were  to  devote  themselves  to  technological  pursuits,  and  21.1  others 
were  to  become  agriculturists,  mining  officials,  diplomats,  array  officers,  &c. 

Bealachulen. — In  the  school  year  18S0-'81  there  were  in  Hungary  26  Realschulen,  clas- 
sified as  follows : 

Supported  by  the  government * - 17 

Aided  by  the  government.. 3 

Communal  Realschulen _ _ 4 

Confessional  Realschulen 1 

Private  Realschulen-- - _ 1 

These  schools  were  attended  by  5,427  students,  divided  into  204  classes,  with  463  pro- 
fessors, making  26  students  to  a  class  and  12  to  each  professor.  The  students  were 
divided  according  to  their  religious  beliefe  into — 

Roman  Catholics 2,279 

Greek  Catholics ._ - 32 

Greek-Oriental 172 

Evangelical  (Augsburg) 487 

Evangelical  (Helvetian) _..      262 

Unitarian _ - 18 

Israelites 1,934 

TotalL- 5,184 

The  large  proportion  of  Jewish  pupils  in  the  Realschulen  and  Gymnasien  is  worthy  of 
note.  While  the  Jews  form  only  4.55  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Hungary,  their 
children  form  20.9  per  cent.'  of  the  attendance  at  the  institutions  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion of  the  country.  Extra  studies,  such  as  Latin,  English,  a  language  of  the  countiy 
other  than  Hungarian,  chemical  analysis,  exercises  in  natural  history,  modelling,  music^ 
stenography,  and  caUigraphy  were  taken  by  63.2  per  cent,  of  the  Realschule  pupils.  Of 
the  graduates  of  these  schools,  some  continued  their  studies  at  the  university  (in  phar- 
macy), at  the  polytechnicum  (in  engineering,  machinery,  and  architecture) ;  some  devoted 
themselves  to  forestry  and  mining,  agriculture,  government  service  (postal  and  railroad' 
service);  others  entered  the  army;  and  the  rest  went  into  business  or  entered  upon 
some  industrial  career. 

There  are  four  public  high  schools  for  girls  in  Hungary.  The  age  of  the  pupils  is  firom 
12  to  16  or  18  years,  according  to  the  number  of  courses  in  the  schooL  The  number  of 
classes  in  1880-'81  was  16,  of  professors  48,  and  of  pupils  506.  The  largest  of  these 
schools  was  opened  at  Buda-Pesth  in  1875,  and  in  1880-'81  numbered  341  pupils  and  17 

1  This  total  dlfr«n  from  the  former  beoause  some  directors  reported  the  number  of  pnpUs  at  the 

end  ofthe  year  instead  of  the  befdnninff.  i     r\r\i^\r> 
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ieacbeis.     uf  the  total  341  pnpils,  95  were  Roman  Catholics,  2  Greek-Oriental,  29  Evan- 
gelical (Augsburg),  12  Evangelical  (Helvetian),  2  Unitarians,  and  201  Jewesses. 

Thete  are  two  seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  institutions  of  secondary 
ijBtmction,  in  which  the  students,  besides  receiving  a  general  pedagogical  training,  are 
tao^t  dassieal  philology,  modem  philology,  geography  and  history,  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  natural  history. 

Superior  ingtruction. — There  are  43  theological  seminaries  in  Hungary,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Roman  Catholic,  20;  Greek  Catholic,  4;  Greek-Oriental,  4;  Evangelical  (Augsburg 
Omfiession ) ,  8 ;  Evangelical  ( Helvetian) ,  5 ;  Unitarian,  1 ;  and  Jewish,  1 .  These  seminaries 
in  18P0-'81  had  154  classes,  261  professors,  and  1,794  students.  The  number  of  students 
has  been  on  the  increase  for  the  last  few  years. 

There  are  also  13  law  academies  with  a  four  years'  course,  which  had  in  1880-'81 137  pro- 
fessors and  855  students.     The  attendance  at  these  academies  has  diminished  recently. 

Hungary  possesses  two  universities,  one  at  Buda-Pesth  and  one  at  Klausenburg.  The 
establishment  of  a  third  was  proposed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in  1880,  but 
the  proposition  reached  no  further  than  a  general  discussion. 

The  nniversdty  at  Buda-Pesth  was  reorganized  in  1780  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 
This  university  numbered  in  1880-'81  64  regular,  6  extraordinary,  10  honorary,  and 
9  supplementary  (supplirende)  professors,  76  Privatdocenten,  and  12  teachers  and  assist- 
ants. There  were  during  this  year  2,879  students,  of  whom  2,503  were  regularly 
mstrieulated,  195  were  extraordinary,  and  181  were  pharmacists.  As  to  their  religious 
bebefe  46.1  per  cent  were  Roman  Catholics,  2.7  per  cent,  were  Greek  Catholics,  2.9  per 
«nl  Greek-Oriental,  10.5  per  cent.  Evangelical  (Augsburg  Confession),  11.7  per  cent. 
Ewigelica]  (Helvetian  Confession),  0.3  i>er  cent.  Unitarians,  and  25.2  per  cent,  were 
Jeire.  The  percentage  of  persons  of  these  faiths  in  the  total  population  of  the  country, 
aceording  to  the  census  of  1880  was:  Roman  Catholic,  47.2;  Greek-Catholic,  10.8;  Greek- 
Oriental,  14.1;  Evangelical  (Augsburg  Confession),  8.2;  Evangelical  (Helvetian  Confes- 
ow).  14-7;  Unitarians,  0.4;  and  Jews,  4.6. 

Besides  the  two  universities  the  Joseph  Polytechnicum,  with  a  teaching  corps  of  57 
peisoos,  gave  instruction  to  491  students  in  the  scholastic  year  1880-*81.  The  institu- 
tioii  has  three  sections,  a  general  antl  chemical  section,  the  section  of  engineering  and 
archttectore,  and  the  section  of  mechanical  engineering. 

Imdagtrial  and  special  schools. — There  are  152  schools  in  Hungary  where  some  branch 
of  in-door  work  is  taught.  In  girls'  schools  instruction  of  this  nature  is  given  in  female 
haadiwoilL  in  general,  and  particularly  in  making  clothes,  machine  sewing,  straw  work, 
^od  hat  TtiAlHng  Boys  are  taught  straw  and  reed  work,  hat  and  basket  making,  buhl 
mm  work,  and  bast  work. 

A  school  for  secondary  industrial  iostruction  was  established  in  Buda-Pesth  in  the 
autumn  of  1879.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  educate  builders  and  machinist6  and 
their  aasiaFtfmtB,  and  heads  of  small  factories  and  workshops.  The  principal  part  of  the 
iaetniction  is  devoted  to  giving  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  various  industrial  pur- 
cBjtB  which  form  the  subjects  of  study ;  that  is,  to  studying  the  nature  of  the  raw  material 
lied  in  a  given  industry,  then  the  methods  of  working  it,  and  the  construction  and  use 
M  die  niM^hines  and  tools  used  in  its  fabrication,  and  finally  the  character,  composition, 
aid  use  of  the  finished  article.  Practical  instruction  is  limited  to  exercises  in  acquiring 
■— fml  dexterity.  The  course  is  three  years,  and  the  pupils  must  be  14  to  15  years  old 
«i  entering.  The  firat  yearns  programme  includes  Hungarian,  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
fBonetry,  physicB,  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  firee  hand  drawing  and  modelling,  geo- 
ftrifal  drawing  and  geognosy.  German  and  English  are  extra  studies.  In  spare  hours, 
ifcfiiuJ  aad  chemical  experiments  are  made,  and  pupils  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
Mi  in  the  workshop  of  the  institute.  In  the  second  and  third  years,  besides  the  above 
^iiHr«,  the  coarse  includes  such  special  studies  as  architecture  (architectural  drawing, 
IHipectiTe),  machinery  (technical  mechanics,  drawing  of  details  of  construction  of 
■i^iaeB),  iron  working  (exercises  in  the  work  shop),  industrial  (inorganic  and  organic 
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chemistry  with  lahoratory  exercises),  wood  working,  Hungarian  metallurgy  (with  special 
reference  to  steel  manufacture,  production  of  cast  iron  and  steel  articles),  textile  indus- 
try (raw  materials  and  their  preparation ) ,  chemical  technology.  This  school  had  52  pupils 
in  the  year  1880-'81.  There  is  in  Kaschau  a  school  for  instruction  in  machine  industry, 
with  a  three  years'  course  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Buda-Pesth  school,  having  an 
attendance  of  45  pupils.  Hungary  possesses  45  mercantile  schools  and  one  mercantile 
academy,  with  a  teaching  force  of  215  persons  (in  1880-'81)  and  3,053  pupils.  Drawing, 
painting,  and  sculpture  are  taught  in  the  national  model  drawing  school,  and  the  indus- 
trial art  school,  which  was  opened  at  Buda-Pesth  in  November,  1880,  gives  instruction  in 
elementary  and  descriptive  geometry,  ornamental  and  technical  drawing,  modelling, 
architectural  and  industrial  art  styles,  and  perspective.  There  are  also  a  national  music 
academy  and  a  theatre  school,  which  had  an  attendance  of  103  and  62  pupils,  respec- 
tively, in  the  school  year  1880-'81,  and  5  schools  of  midwifery,  which  granted  213  diplo- 
mas in  1880-'81. 

Charitable  instruction. — The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Wait- 
zen,  had  61  male  and  37  female  pupils^in  the  school  year  1880-'81.  Special  stress  is  laid 
upon  teaching  the  female  pupils  manual  labor  pertaining  to  the  household.  The  stronger 
girls  learn  machine  sewing  and  knitting,  and  practise  straw  and  reed  plaiting,  and  the 
most  dexterous  are  also  taught  ornamental  work.  The  National  Jewish  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute  was  established  in  Buda-Pesth  four  years  ago,  and  was  intended  to  have  a  six 
years*  course  and  receive  200  pupils.  There  were  54  pupils  in  1880-'81.  The  General 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  in  Vienna  also  receives  pupils  from  Hungary  supported  fiom 
the  Hungarian  Jewish  school  fund.  'The  National  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Buda-Pesth 
had  83  pupils  in  1880-^81.  In  this  institution  special  attention  is  paid  to  instruction  in 
masic  as  affording  a  means  for  fUture  support  to  the  pupils.  The  girls  are  also  taught 
female  handiwork,  &c. 

Hungary  possesses  a  national  museum,  consisting  of  the  Sz^henyi  national  library  col- 
lections of  antiquities,  coins,  casts,  and  archaeological  specimens,  a  zoological  section,  a 
mineralogical  and  palseontological  section,  an  ethnographical  section,  a  picture  gallery, 
and  a  botanical  section- 

Belgium,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  11,373  square  miles;   population  (December  31,  1880>, 
5,519,844.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  P.  van  Humb^eck. 

In  1880  there  were  in  Belgium  6  normal  schools  for  male  teachers  of  primary  schools, 
with  771  students;  6  normal  departments  connected  with  secondary  schools,  with  610 
students;  and  1  adopted  normal  school,  with  76  students.  For  female  teachers  of  primary 
schools  there  were  6  normal  schools,  with  795  students,  and  4  adopted  norraal  schools, 
with  563  pupils.  The  total  number  of  teachers  of  primary  schools,  lay  and  clerical,  in 
1878  was  11,808,  divided  as  follows:  In  communal  schools,  8,202;  in  private  schools  sub- 
mitted to  inspection,  1,215;  private  teachers,  entirely  independent,  2,391.  The  number 
of  primary  schools  at  the  same  time  was  5,729,  or  2.22  to  each  commime  and  1.04  to 
1,000  inhabitants.  The  scholars  numbered  687,749,  or  12.5  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. There  were  also  1, 129  salles  d'asile  in  that  year,  attended  by  1 24,031  infants.  The 
number  of  adult  schools  was  2,747,  with  an  attendance  of  228,563  persons,  or  41.4  per 
thousand  of  population.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  primary  schools  amounted  to 
14,981,349.28  francs  in  1878.  In  1880  out  of  49,054  persons  who  were  drawn  for  service 
in  the  militia  6,478  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,022  could  read,  22,029  could  read  and 
write,  and  the  remainder  of  whom  record  was  made  possessed  a  higher  d^^ree  of  ednca- 
tion.  In  1878  there  were  also  100  primary  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  justice  (hospital  and  prison  schools,  &c),  with  7,151  scholars. 

In  the  school  year  1880-^81  there  were  47  students  in  the  normal  schools  for  second- 
ary instruction  of  the  lower  grade  at  Nivelles  and  Bruges,  and  38  at  the  schools  of  higher 
grade  at  Li4ge  and  Ghent.  At  the  close  of  1880  there  were  234  secondary  schools  of  all 
kinds  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  total  of  18,619  students. 
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At  the  universities  supported  by  the  state,  viz,  Ghent  and  Li6ge,  there  were  in  the 
year  18SO-'81  656  and  1,161  students,  respectively,  and  at  the  universities  of  Brussels  and 
Louvain,  1,239  and  1,512  students,  respectively. 

There  were  four  veterinary,  agricultural,  and  horticultural  schools  supported  by  the 
slate  in  1S81,  with  an  attendance  of  222  students;  in  1880  169  diplomas  and  certificates 
of  efficiency  were  granted  from  these  schools. 

During  the  school  year  1879-'80  there  were  32  technical  industrial  schools,  with  9,208 
student^-  To  these  should  be  added  the  School  of  Industry  and  Mining  at  Mons,  with  85 
sindentH,  and  the  Superior  Commercial  Institute  at  Antwerp,  with  137  students,  making 
a  total  of  9,430  students.  The  total  expenses  of  these  schools  amounted  to  618,545.24 
fnuMs.  There  were  in  1880  58  apprentice  workshops,  with  1,457  pupils,  of  whom  only 
92  were  entirely  illiterate. 

DEinL&CK,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  14,533square  miles;  population  (February,  1880),  1,969,039; 
capital,  Copenhagen ;  population,  234,850.    Minister  of  public  instruction.  A.  C.  P.  Linde. 

The  aeoondxury  schools  of  Denmark  have  a  six  years'  course.  The  Gymnasien  have  one 
department  for  languages  and  history  and  one  for  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 
lostmetion  in  the  four  lower  classes  is  the  same,  except  that  students  of  the  Realschule 
deportment  do  not  study  Greek  and  the  Gymnasium  students  do  not  learn  geometrical 
drawing  and  natural  science.  The  school  attendance  lasts  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eight- 
eenth year.  Besides  the  Gymnasien  there  are  Realschulen,  with  a  four  years'  course,  and 
these  schools  are  oiten  combined  with  the  four  lower  classes  of  the  Gymnasium.  In  the 
Gymnasien  French  is  obligatory  and  lasts  through  the  six  years.  German  is  obligatory 
through  the  first  four  years  only,  after  which  it  is  interchangeable  with  English.  In  the 
Eealachul«i  three  modem  languages  are  obligatory. 

The  appropriation  for  worship  and  education  for  the  year  1880-'81  was  978,372  crowns 

No  statistics  have  been  reoeived  from  Denmark  later  than  those  published  in  the  Re- 
port for  1879. 

Pt9LA3n>,  a  dependency  of  Russia:    Area,  144,222  square  miles;    population,  2,028,021;    capital, 

Helsin^ors;  population,  43,142. 

For  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1380. 

TMASCKy  republic:  Area,  204,177  square  miles;  population  (December  18,  1881),  37,672,048;  capital 
Paris ;  population,  2,260,0123.    Minister  of  public  iustruction,  Jules  Ferry. 

Primary  instrudion. — On  June  16,  1881,  a  law  was  passed  making  instruction  abso- 
Iniely  free  in  the  public  primary  schools.  The  law  declares  that  tuition  fees  shall  be 
ab»lished  in  the  public  primary  schools  and  that  the  fees  for  board  in  the  normal  schools 
shall  also  be  abolished.  Provision  was  made  for  meeting  the  additional  expense  conse- 
quent upon  gratuitous  primary  instruction  by  making  certain  special  taxes  in  the  com- 
munes and  departments  obligatory.  The  law  includes  among  public  primary  schools  the 
wwnmnpffci  schools  for  girls  which  have  been  or  shall  be  established  in  communes  of  more 
than  four  hundred  persons,  salles  d^asile  (or  maternal  schools),  and  the  classes  interme- 
diate between  the  salles  d'asile  and  primary  schools,  called  infant  classes,  comprising 
ehildien  of  both  sexes  in  charge  of  female  teachers  who  have  certificates  of  qualification 
fcr  the  direction  of  salles  d'asile.  The  law  also  provides  that  no  person  may  occupy  the 
^tion  of  teacher  in  primary  schools  without  possessing  a  certificate  of  qualification 
fcr  primary  instruction.  In  1880-*81  there  were  74,441  primary  schools  of  all  kinds, 
loWic  and  private,  of  which  2(5,304  were  for  boys,  30,409  for  girls,  and  17,728  for  both 
lescs  together.  The  public  schools  numbered  61,527,  of  which  49,621  were  lay  and 
11,906  were  in  charge  of  teachers  belonging  to  a  religious  order  (congreganistes).  There 
w«  122,760  teachers  for  primary  schools,  divided  as  follows:  In  the  public  schools, 
41,165  male  and  18,635  female  secular  teachers  and  4,923  male  ^J^ei  by^®  female  teach- 
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ers  belonging  to  religions  bodies.  In  the  private  schools  there  were  2,303  male  secolar 
teachers  and  5,019  belonging  to  religions  bodies  and  8,276  female  secnlar  teachers  and 
21,711  belonging  to  religious  bodies.  The  number  of  children  attending  the  primary 
schools  was  5,049,363,  of  whom  4,079,968  attended  the  public  and  969,395  the  private 
schools.  The  number  attending  the  public  schools  is  made  up  of  2,314,751  boys  and 
1,765, 217  girls,  while253,588  boysand  715,807  girls  attended  the  private  schools.  Classi- 
fying the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools  as  to  the  secular  or  religious  profession  of  the 
teachers  it  appears  that  2,026,681  boys  and  1,007,271  girls  attended  the  public  schools  with 
secular  teachers,  288,070  boys  and  757,946  girls  attended  the  public  schools  with  teach- 
ers belonging  to  religious  bodies,  while  71,248  boysand  171,782  girls  attended  the  private 
secular  schools  and  182,340  boys  and  544,025  girls  attended  the  schools  of  the  other 
cliaracter.  As  illustrating  the  condition  of  aifairs  the  new  law  had  to  deal  with,  the 
statistics  show  that  in  the  public  schools  1,388,534  children  were  paying  pupils,  while 
2,691,434  received  their  education  free.  At  the  same  time  there  were  68,321  teachers 
with  certificates  and  17,130  without  Of  the  latter,  15,387,  or  nearly  90  per  cent.,  were 
teachers  belonging  to  some  religious  order  and  12,882  of  them  were  females.  In  the  pri- 
vate schools  the  proportion  was  more  nearly  even,  18,879  having  certificates  and  18,430 
being  without.  The  number  of  salles  d'asile  was  4,870,  with  7,451  teachers  and  621,177 
children. 

Five  hundred  and  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  men  and  108,043  women 
attended  the  courses  for  adult<4.  These  courses  cost  2,298,233  francs,  699,432  francs  tf 
which  were  paid  by  the  state.  Of  the  men  attending  these  courses,  33,845  could  not 
read  or  write  on  entering  and  31,559  could  read  and  not  write.  Of  the  women,  8,768 
could  neithef  read  nor  write  and  10,029  could  read  but  not  write. 

There  were  25,913  school  libraries,  with  4,206,173  volumes  of  all  kinds,  and  2,348 
pedagogical  libraries,  with  500,855  volumes.  The  number  of  school  savings  banks  had 
increased  to  16,494,  the  numl»er  of  bank  books  to  349,219,  and  the  money  deposited  to 
7,982,811  francs.  There  were  32,438  members  of  teachers'  mutual  aid  societies,  and 
the  assets  of  the  societies  amounted  to  3,000,908  francs  90  centimes.. 

Secondary  instruction. — The  law  of  December  21,  1880,  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  institutions  for  the  secondary  education  of  girls  to  be  founded  by  the  state,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  departments  and  communes.  These  institutions,  it  was  provided, 
should  be  day  schools,  although  boarding  schools  could  be  annexed  to  them  at  the  request 
of  the  municipal  councils,  with  the  consent  of  the  government.  They  were  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  as  the  communal  colleges.  The  course  of  instruction  was  to 
comprise  morals,  the  French  language,  reading  aloud,  and  at  least  one  modern  language, 
ancient  and  modem  literature,  geography  and  cosmography,  French  history,  and  a  reriew 
of  general  history,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry,  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and 
of  natural  history,  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  needlework,  elements  of  law,  drawing, 
music,  gymnastics.  Religioas  instruction  was  to  be  given,  at  the  request  of  parents,  by 
ministers  of  different  denominations,  in  the  school  buildings  out  of  school  hours.  These 
teachers  were  not  allowed  to  reside  in  the  school  buildings.  They  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  minister  of  public  instniction.  Each  school  was  to  be  in  charge  of  a  directress. 
Entrance  and  graduation  examinations,  with  diplomat,  were  to  be  instituted  for  the 
pnpils  of  these  schools. 

The  author  of  this  law  was  M.  Camille  See.  A  ministerial  decree  of  July  28,  1881, 
made  provision  for  the  erection  of  schools  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  law  and 
prepared  for  the  subsequent  detailed  organization  of  their  government,  programmes,  &c 
A  law  promulgated  July  26,  1881,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  to 
furnish  female  professors  for  the  secondary  schools. 
Germany, constitutionfll empire :  Area, 208,000square miles;  popalation  (December  1, 1880), 45,234,061, 

*-nded  among  (he  foUowinif  26  states  constituting  the  German  Empire:  Prussia,  kingdom, 
9,111;  Bavaria,  kingdom,  0,2^^,778;  Wiirttemberg,  kingdom,  1,971.118;  Saxony,  kingdom, 
905;  Baden,  grand  duchy,  lj570,»l ;  Mecklenburg-Sch^e^^^  gpi^nj^^^^C"^'^'®'  ^*^*^ 
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Darmstadt,  936  .^40;  Oldenburgr/grand  duchy,  337,478;  Brunswick,  duchy,  849,367;  Saxe-Weiraar, 
grand  duchy,  3(^,577;  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  srrand  duchy,  100,269;  Saxe-Meiningen,  duchy 
axT.OTo;  AnhaJt,  duchy,  232,592;  Saxe-Coburg,  duchy,  194,716;  Saxe-Altenburg,  duchy,  155,036 
Waldeck.  principality,  56,522 ;  Lippe,  principality,  120,246;  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  principality, 
80,29«;  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  principality,  71,107;  Reuas-Schleiz,  principality,  101,330 
Sdb*amburK-Lippe,  principality,  35,374;  Reuss-Greiz,  principality,  50,782;  Hamburg,  free  city, 
tfSyJttD;  Lubeck,  free  city,  63,571;  Bremen,  free  city,  156,723 ;  Alsace-Lorraine  (Reichsland),  an< 
nexed  from  France  in  1871, 1,566,670.    Capital  of  the  empire,  Berlin ;  population,  1,122,360. 

lUiteraty  of  German  recruits, — It  appears  from  the  Monatshefte  zur  Statistik  des 
dectschen  Reiches  that  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the  recruits  of  the  German  army 
and  navy  is  steadily  declining.  Prussia  had  2.33  per  cent,  in  1880-'81 ;  Bavaria,  0.29  per 
cent. ;  Saxony,  0. 17  per  cent. ;  Wiirttemberg,  0. 02  per  cent. ;  the  rest  of  the  empire,  0. 49  per 
cent.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  previous  years  the  decrease  is  noticeable. 
Thus,  in  ieT5-'76,  Prussia's  per  cent,  of  illiterates  was  3.19;  Bavaria  had  1.79  per  cent. ; 
Saxony,  0.23  per  cent. ;  Wiirttemberg,  0.02  per  cent. ;  and  the  rest  of  the  empire,  0.82  per 
cent.  For  the  whole  empire  the  figures  are  2.37  per  cent,  in  1875-^76,  against  1.59  per 
coit.  in  1880-'81. 

The  city  of  Berlin  had  191  public  schools  of  all  kinds  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1881. 
These  institutions  had  1,391  classes  for  males,  1,076  for  females,  and  37  mixed,  and 
were  attended  by  69,430  male  and  57,920  female  students.  There  were  at  the  same  time 
2  H^rew  schools  and  90  private  schools,  attended  by  7,434  male  and  14,307  female 
scbcdars. 

The  following  account  of  the  public  schools  in  Germany  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Wolfgang 
Sdioenle,  United  States  consul  at  Barmen,  Germany,  and  transmitted  to  this  Bureau  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  published  with  some  slight  alterations 
made  in  consequence  of  later  information: 

PUBLIC  BCHOOLS  IN  GEKMAKY. 

The  educational  system  of  Germany,  being  diversified  and  highly  developed,  presents 
so  many  interesting  and  characteristic  features  that  a  few  summary  sketches  of  her  pub- 
lic schools,  and  esj>ecially  of  her  elementary  schools,  which  correspond  to  our  common 
schools  to  a  certain  degree,  may  prove  to  be  instructive  to  those  devoted  to  educational 
sad  literary  pursuits  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  observations  refer  principally  to  the  public  schools  in  Prussia;  but,  as 
the  system  of  instruction  is  substantially  the  same  throughout  the  other  Grerman  states, 
may  hold  good  for  the  whole  of  Germany. 

The  public  schools  in  Germany  have  the  double  character  of  municipal  and  state 
institutions,  inasmuch  as  the  establishment  of  new  schools  must  be  sanctioned  and 
approved  by  the  respective  ministers  of  ecclesiastical  aflJairs  and  of  public  instruction. 
The  whole  educational  system  in  the  several  states  of  Germany  is  placed  under  the 
chief  supervision  of  these  functionaries,  and  they  are  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  whether 
ektnentary  schools  shall  be  established  and  conducted  as  Protestant,  or  Catholic,  or 
Jewish,  or  so-called  simultaneous  schools.  In  the  last  named  schools  pupils  of  different 
deiuHninations  receive  a  common  instruction  in  the  ordinary  school  branches  from  the  same 
teacher,  but  religious  instruction  is  given  in  separate  rooms,  by  the  ministers  of  the  de- 
luminations  to  which  the  parents  of  the  pupils  belong. 

Several  cases  have  occurred  in  Prussia  in  the  last  few  years  where  the  minister  has 
entered  his  veto. against  simultaneous  schools  proposed  by  communities  and  insisted 
upon  the  establishment  of  sectarian  schools.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  communities 
*here  nearly  all  the  population  is  either  Protestant  or  Catholic. 

The  teachers  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  communities  and  the  state  as  do  the 
public  schools.  In  most  cases  the  nomination  of  a  teacher  for  a  vacancy  is  left  to  the 
k<al  school  boards,  but  their  nominations  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  departmental  school 
boaid  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  local  board  belongs.  In  a  few  places  the  appointment 
of  the  candidate  or  the  transfer  of  a  teacher  from  one  school  to  another  is  effected  by 
direct  decree  of  the  departmental  board.  The  city  and  town  councils  are  generally  in- 
vested with  the  privil^e  of  nominating  candidates  for  appointment  as  teachers  of  the 
latter  elementary  and  burgher  schools;  the  number  of  individual  patrons  invested  with 
the  privil^e  of  nomination  is  comparatively  small.  Their  appointment  is  subject  to 
the  eonfirmation  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  on 
^titfring  upon  their  official  duties  they  have  to  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  both  offi- 
ca%  to  that  they  are  municipal  and  government  officials  at  the  same  time,  and  as  such 
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they  are  subject  to  both  municipal  and  state  supenision.  The  local  authorities,  how- 
ever, have  no  right  to  suspend  or  dismiss  a  regularly  appointed  teacher  without  the 
approval  of  the  state  authorities.  They  receive  their  salaries  Irom  the  municipal  treas- 
uries, and,  in  case  the  school  budget  of  the  community'  should  prove  to  be  insufficient, 
the  government  has  to  make  up  the  balance  of  their  salaries. 

The  teachers  of  all  grades  of  schools  are  entitled  to  a  government  pension  in  case  of 
physical  or  mental  disability,  and  pensions  to  the -widows  and  orphans  of  all  teachers  are 
paid  from  the  funds  of  various  savings  institutions  established  by  them  for  that  pui-pose. 
Sometimes  the  municipalities  make  additional  provisions  for  small  pensions. 

All  teachers  are  bound  to  join  the  teachers'  pension  association.  The  amount  of  the 
annual  pension  depends  on  the  number  of  years  in  service  and  the  former  salarj^  of  the 
emeritus.     All  pensions  are  paid  quarterly  in  advance. 

HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  IBrSTITUTIONfl. 

The  higher  schools  in  Germany  are  well  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  pupils  for  their 
ftiture  professions  and  callings,  and  show  a  very  high  standard  of  mental  discipline. 
They  comprise  the  Gymnasien,  the  Progymnasien,  the  Realgymnasien,  the  Realprogym- 
nasien,  the  Oberrealschulen,  and  the  Hohere  Biirgerschulen  (higher  burgher  schools). 
The  Gymnasien,  Realgymnasien,  and  Oberrealschulen  have  a  nine  years'  course,  while 
the  Progymnasien,  Realprogymnasien,  and  higher  burgher  schools  have  only  a  five  or 
six  years'  course. 

Of  these  higher  educational  institutions  I  shall  attempt  to  give  the  mere  outlines,  while 
I  shall  enter  into  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  elementary  schools,  which  are  a  much 
more  imjwrtant  educational  factor,  as  they  are  the  sources  for  the  education  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people. 

The  Gymnasien  are  the  preparatory  schools  for  the  admission  into  the  universities,  and 
are  attended  by  pupils  who  on  entering  the  universities  will  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  theology,  philology,  and  philosophy;  in  short-,  who 
aspire  to  a  professional  or  governmental  career.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  ancient 
languages,  while  the  modem  languages,  PYench  and  English,  are  treated  rather  superfi- 
cially. 

The  Realgymnasien  have  a  nine  years'  course,  including  Latin,  but  no  Greek.  Great 
stress  is  laid  on  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  modern  languages.  The  graduates 
of  the  Realgymnasien  are  admitted  to  one  university  faculty  only,  that  of  philosophy, 
with  its  numerous  dej>artments  of  natural  sciences  and  modem  languages.  As  a  rule  the 
graduates  pass  from  the  Realgymnasien  to  the  higher  technical  schools. 

The  higher  Realschulen  aim  at  a  more  practical  education,  and  are  generally  patron- 
ized by  pupils  who  intend  to  follow  technical,  industrial,  or  mercantile  pursuits,  or  who 
are  seeking  a  training  for  entrance  into  subordinate  governmental  offices.  No  ancient 
languages  are  taught,  while  French  and  English  form  prominent  educational  branches. 

•nie  instruction  in  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Realgymnasium  in  Prussia,  according  to 
the  latest  decree  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  is  uniform  up  to  the  grade  ot 
**tertia"  (fourth  year),  when  in  the  Gymnasium  the  study  of  Greek  is  commenced  and 
in  the  Realgymnasium  English  enters  into  the  schedule  of  studies. 

The  Gewerbeschulen,  higher  Realschulen,  and  higher  burgher  schools  have  for  their 
chief  object  the  training  of  the  pupils  for  practical  business  men,  artisans,  and  mechan- 
ics. The  classics  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  Gewerbeschulen.  French  and  English 
are  much  cultivated,  and  much  stress  is  laid  on  drawing  and  instruction  in  the  various 
commercial  branches.  The  graduates  of  these  schools  may  be  admitted  into  the  higher 
technical  and  industrial  schools. 

ELEHENTABT  SCHOOLS. 

The  elementary  schools  in  larger  cities  and  towns,  as  a  rule,  consist  of  eight  classes,  and 
children  have  to  attend  them  from  their  sixth  to  their  fourteenth  year.  The  regular 
course  of  study  in  these  schools  comprises  the  following  subjects:  religion,  reading,  writ- 
ing, common  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  rudiments  of  algebra,  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry, history  (chiefly  Prussian  and  German),  drawing,  geography  (chiefly  extending  over 
Prussian  and  German  territory),  the  elements  of  physics,  and  natural  history,  German 
composition  and  grammar,  and  compulsory  gymnastics  (Turnen).  In  addition,  the  girls 
are  taught  sewing  and  knitting. 

The  school  attendance  in  Germany  being  compulsory,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  instraction  in  the  elementary  schools  would  be  free.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case  in  every  community.  To  be  sure  the  tuition  fees  in  these  schools  are  very 
moderate  and  occasionally  but  nominal,  and  in  some  cities  no  tuition  fee  whatever  is 
charged,  as,  for  instance,  in  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Elberfeld,  and  in  about  150  other  cities 
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and  towns  in  the  kingdom.  In  most  of  the  communities,  however,  tuition  fees  ai  e  col- 
lected. The  rate  of  these  tuition  fees  in  Barmen  may  serve  as  an  average  for  large  cities. 
In  this  city  6  marks  (equal  to  $1.43)  for  the  whole  year  is  charged  for  every  pupil.  Lib- 
ersl  allowances  and  even  entire  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the  fees  are  granted  to 
the  poor. 

The  tuition  fees  are  only  a  small  contribution  to  the  school  expenses,  which  must 
he  met  principally  by  municipal  taxation.  Illustrative  of  this  fact  will  be  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  year  18-Sl  the  collection  of  the  school  money  from  38  elementiirv  schools 
in  Barmen,  attended  by  16,286  children,  realized  but  the  comparatively  small  sum  of 
52.000  marks,  while  the  total  expenses  for  these  schools  amounted  to  427,650  marks  dur- 
ing that  period,  exclusive  of  new  school  buildings  and  repairs. 

The  rate  of  school  money  is  fixed  pretty  high  in  the  Gymnasien,  Realgymnasien,  higher 
Irargber  schools,  and  the  higher  female  schools,  and  on  that  account  the  children  of  the 
poor  classes  are  practically  excluded  from  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  tuition  fees  in  the  different  classes  in  the  Gym- 
I  and  Realschulen  of  the  first  and  second  orders: 

Gymnasien  and  Realschulen  of  first  and  second  orders. 


Cla8!»C9. 

Mark*. 

U.S 

.  coin. 

flexta.      .- 

96 
108 
120 
132 
144 
144 

$22  85 

QnhttH. 

26  71 

Qoarttt         .,     . 

28  56 

Upper  and  lower  tertia 

31  42 

Upper  aod  lower  aecunda 

34  28 

Upper  and  lower  prima 

34  28 

The  annual  charge  of  the  tuition  fees  for  the  three  primary  classes,  preparatory  to  the 
admiaoon  into  Gymnasien  and  Realschulen,  amounts  to  84  marks,  equal  to  $20,  perpupO. 
The  school  money  for  the  different  classes  in  the  Gewerbeschulen  is  fixed  in  the  average 
at  20  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  Gymnasien  and  Realschulen.  To  the  children  of  clergy- 
mm,  teachers,  and  city  officials  of  the  lower  grades  the  tuition  fees  in  the  foregoing 
schools  are  partly  or  entirely  remitted  in  some  localities. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  are  not  very  high,  but  the  aca- 
demic teachers  in  the  higher  schools  are  comparatively  well  paid.  The  salaries  of  the 
fims  teacheis  in  the  elementary  schools,  as  an  average,  range  from  1,250  to  2,1504narks, 
with  small  extra  allowances  for  rent.  At  the  head  of  every  such  school  is  placed  a  prin- 
eipol,  whose  salary  ranges  in  Barmen  from  2,100  to  2,700  marks,  with  free  quarters  in  the 
evdiool  bailding.  These  salaries  may  be  considered  an  average  prevailing  throughout 
Oennany 

OEBKAN  AND  ABCERICAN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

In  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  more  advance  German  pedagogues,  such  as  the 
hU'  distinguLshed  Diesterweg,  and  in  spite  of  the  unremitting  agitation  of  the  liberal 
aod  progressive  parties  to  inaugurate  a  real  '*  people's  school,  "Germany  still  lacks  that 
brood  and  common  education  which  has  proved  so  fruitful  of  the  most  beneficial  results 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  there  are  no  common  schools  in  Germany,  in  the  sense 
<»f  our  American  common  schools,  where  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  native  and  the  foreign-bom,  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic,  the  Jew,  the  skeptic,  and 
the  infidel,  all  alike  receive  their  common  instruction.  While  our  children  pass  from  the 
lower  grades  in  the  primary  schools  through  the  intermediate  to  the  high  schools  and 
eventually  to  colleges  and  universities,  the  German  children  of  the  wealthier  classes,  as 
a  role,  do  not  attend  the  "people's''  elementary  schools.  For  their  special  aceommo- 
datioQ  the  so  called  **  Vorscliule  "  (school  preparatory  to  the  Gymnasium,  Realschule,  and 
the  higher  female  school)  has  been  organized,  where,  entirely  separated  from  the  children 
of  the  lower  classes,  they  receive  their  primary  education  preparatory  to  their  admis- 
M&  into  the  above  mentioned  higher  educational  institutions.  Thus  at  the  vers'  thresh- 
old of  the  public  schools  the  German  children  are  separated,  the  division  between  the 
Wgh  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  is  defined  at  the  entnince  into  the  school  room, 
the  fooDdation  for  the  social  grades  and  ranks  ruling  in  Germany  is  laid,  and  theestrnnge- 
neni  between  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  governing  classes  and  those  of  the  so  called 
*^veo|ile*'  is  brought  about.  Thepupibj  in  the  "people's"  elementary  schools  look 
™h  apparent  envy  and  a  mixed  fi?eling  of  submission  and  vindictiveness  at  the  pupils 
tftihe  fai^^ier  schools.  There  is  no  social  intercourse,  no  common  interest,  no  mutual 
i^ijiiiinl,  no  reciprocal  feeling  between  these  young  people;  they  are  separated  fVom 
tHk&lhBt  ttooi  their  youth,  and  remain  separated  socially  for  their  whole  lifetime. 
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STATISTICS. 

As  the  increase  of  the  population  in  Germany  is  a  rapid  and  permanent  one,  the  increase 
of  the  public  schools  is  also  a  continual  one,  although  the  latter  does  not  entirely  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population.  Thus  in  the  seven  largest  cities  of  the  Prufi- 
sian  monarchy  —  Berlin,  Breslau,  Cologne,  Konigsberg,  Frankfort-on-t he-Main,  Hanover, 
Dantzig — the  population  has  increased  from  1871  to  1880  by  506,000  inhabitants,  that 
is,  by  nearly  33  per  cent. ,  and  a  similar  list  of  23  middle-sized  cities  shows  an  advance 
of  almost  43  per  cent. ,  so  that  in  thoee  30  cities  1,600  new  school  classes  had  to  be  estab- 
lished within  the  period  of  10  years. 

In  the  German  metropolis,  Berlin,  with  a  population  of  nearly  1,250,000  inhabitants, 
the  number  of  children  attending  the  elementary  schools  during  the  year  1880  amounted 
to  98,900,  and  the  appropriations  for  the  pay  of  the  several  teachers  reached  the  sum  of 
3,466,015  marks.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  Berlin  was  40.  It  advanced  in  the  second  and  the  following  classes  respec- 
tively to  47,  53,  56,  58,  and  reached  61  in  the  sixth  class.  Jn  several  other  cities  the 
average  number  is  still  higher.  In  the  government  district  of  Merseburg,  for  instance, 
the  average  number  of  pupils  in  589  classes  amounted  to  80,  and  in  161  classes  it  reacb^ 
even  120  pupils.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  in  Prussia  who 
entered  the  schools  either  without  understanding  German  or  who  besides  German  un- 
derstood a  foreign  language.  This  statement  has  special  reference  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.     Of  these  the  pupils  understood — 

Only  Polish 360,528  I  Polish  and  German 70,659 

Only  Danish 21,245     Danish  and  German 4,405 

Only  Lithuanian 10, 075  |  Lithuanian  and  German >     8, 161 


Only  Moravian 8,239 

Only  Vendalic 6,690 

Only  Walloon 1,430 

Only  Bohemian 1,131 


Moravian  and  German 602 

Vendalic  and  German 6, 098 

Walloon  and  German 147 

Bohemian  and  German 531 


Only  Friesland 1,035     Friesland  and  German 2,789 

Only  Dutch -..  7  |  Dutch  and  German 488 


Total - 410,380  I  Total 93,780 

Consequently,  for  more  than  400,000  children  teachers  had  to  be  employed  who  were 
aj)le  to  instruct  in  some  one  of  the  above  mentioned  foreign  languages. 

The  erection  of  new  school  buildings  is  a  continual  drain  upon  the  municipal  treasuries. 
To  show  the  pressing  demand  for  new  school  buildings,  the  proviqpe  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  may  serve  as  a  striking  illustration.  In  this  province  227  new  school  build- 
ings had  been  erected  with'«n  the  last  6  years.  The  total  expenses  for  the  elementary 
schools  in  this  pro\'ince  amounted  to  6.2  marks  per  capita  in  the  year  1879,  so  that  the 
disbursements  for  every  pupil  were  40.62  marks  in  the  cities  and  32.31  marks  in  the 
country.  The  largest  school  district  in  Prussia  is  that  of  Dusseldorf,  the  schools  of 
which  number  1,103.  In  this  tlistrict  the  number  of  fixed  positions  of  teachers  has  been 
increased  by  1,010  within  the  lat^t  8  years. 

In  the  whole  Prns-ian  monarchy  the  number  of  teachers'  positions  has  been  increased 
by  2,324  from  1879  to  1881.  There  are  at  present  86,827  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  Prussia.  The  employment  of  female  teachers  has  considerably  increased  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  per  cent,  of  female  teachers  in  the  year  1861  was  but  5,  in  1863, 
6:| ,  and  in  1879,  9}.  Of  the  above  mentioned  86, 827  teachers  in  Prussia  30,042  are  females. 
There  are  at  present  in  Prussia,  principally  in  the  eastern  pro\'inces  of  the  kingdom,  379 
Jewish  teachers. 

The  total  number  of  children  subject  to  attendance  in  the  Prnssian  elementary  schools 
in  1880 amounted  to  5,503,970,  or,  alter  deducting  those  who  were  attending  the  primary 
schools,  the  Gymnasien,  the  RciiLschulen,  and  the  higher  female  schools  or  private  schools, 
4,815,974;  that  is,  17.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  which  is  27,279,111.  There  i» 
in  Prussia,  on  the  average,  one  teacher  for  every  446  inhabitants  and  for  every  78  chil- 
dren liable  to  school  attendance.  For  the  instruction  of  male  and  female  teachers  Prussia 
provides  109  seminaries  (normal  schools),  which  were  attended  by  9,892  persons  in  the  year 
1880.  In  some  towa^  and  cities  so  called  ' '  Mittelschulen, ' '  resembling  our  intermediate 
schools,  have  been  added  to  the  elementary  schools.  In  these  Mittelschulen  the  course 
of  study  prescribed  for  the  elementary  schools  is  supplemented  by  either  PYench  or  Eng- 
li.sh  and  the  elementary  education  is  brought  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency. 

The  deficiency  of  male  teachers,  which  was  very  acutely  felt  for  a  few  years  in  Prussia, 
is  now  almost  overcome,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  fixed  teachers'  positions  are 
filled.  The  tax  levy  for  school  purposes  is  in  many  districts  very  considerable,  and 
amounts  to  35  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  general  tax  levy;  but,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  the 
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oontinual  increase  of  the  German  popnlation  is  to  be  followed  by  the  continnal  increase 
o(  addidoDol  school  classes  and  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings. 

The  qaestion  how  the  burden  of  the  ever  increasing  school  expenses  may  be  taken  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  communities  is  now  seriously  engaging  the  fertile  mind  of  the  im- 
perial chancellor,  and  he  is  working  out  a  plan  by  which  a  sufficient  share  of  the  import 
duties,  levied  by  the  imperial  government,  may  be  turned  over  to  the  communities,  so  as 
toezable  them  to  diminish  the  local  tax  levies  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

Geeat  Bkitaj:!  astd  Ibelastd,  constitutional  monarchy :  Area,  121,305  square  miles :  population, 
35.262,762.    a.  Elf  GLAND  AND  Wales.    Capital,  London;  population,  4,7&I,312. 

The  following  information  regarding  elementary  education  is  compiled  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  council  on  education,  signed  by  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mundella, 
for  the"  year  ending  August  31,  1881: 

Day  M^hoois, — ^Number  of  schools  inspected,  18,062;  number  of  certificated  teachers, 
33,562,  with  a  large  number  of  assistants  and  pupil  teachers ;  accommodation  for 
4, 38!>. 633  scholars;  enrolled,  4,045,362;  average  daily  attendance,  2,863,535;  present  on 
divof  inspector's  visit,  3,372,990;  qualified  by  attendance  for  examination,  2,775,150; 
presented  for  examination,  2,615,911,  viz,  620,213  infants  (i.  e.,  under  7  years  of  age) 
i<T  collective  and  1,995,698  (7  and  above)  for  individual  examination ;  of  these  last, 
t2&l,121  passed  the  prescribed  test  without  failure  in  any  one  of  the  three  subjects  ; 
?*vemment  grant  to  elementary  day  schools,  2,247,507Z.  as  against  2,130,009Z.  in  1880. 

AT^W  ftchools. — Number  examined,  1,222;  average  attendance,  39,222. 

Training  colleges. — Number,  41;  attendance,  3,116. 

Expenditure, —  Total  from  government  grant,  2,614,883/.  13s.  Qd.  Cost  of  maintenance 
of  day  and  night  schools,  5,336,979/. 

^hool  accwnmcdadon. — From  an  analysis  of  data  presented  in  the  report  it  appears  that 
•lifts, 0S9  may  be  taken  as  the  number  of  children  between  3  and  13  years  of  a^e  for 
vfaom  dementory  education  should  be  provided  aijd  3,687,662  the  number  who  should 
b»^  mider  daily  instruction.  Whence  it  Ibllows  that  more  than  a  million  of  names  have 
^m  to  be  added  to  the  number  already  borne  on  the  registers  of  inspected  schools. 

Standards  of  examination, — The  table  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  examinations  shows 
that  out  of  1,995.698  scholars  examined  1,011,208  were  over  10  years  of  age  and  ought 
tb«?re&re  to  have  been  presented  in  standards  4  to  6;  only  527,436  were  so  presented, 
vluJe4^G,772  (or  47.84  per  cent.)  were  presented  in  standards  suited  for  children  of 
T,  8,  and  9  years  of  age. 

There  has  l>een,  however,  a  gradual  improvement  in  this  respect,  which  is  attributed 
portly  to  the  more  regular  attendance  and  increased  proficiency  of  the  children  between 
'*  ud  10  years  of  age  and  partly  to  the  greater  attention  paid  by  teachers  to  the  progress^ 
"f  individaal  scholars,  in  consequence  of  a  provision  of  the  code  which  makes  the  pay- 
aeot  of  certain  grants  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  scholars  examined  in  the  three 
^pftcr  standaztL^.  That  proportion  has  risen  from  19.98  in  1875  to  26.83  per  cent,  in  the 
port  year- 
la  domestic  economy,  drill,  cookery,  &c.,  55,993  girls  were  examined  during  the  year, 
aod  military  drill  is  systematically  taught  to  the  boys  of  1,172  day  schools.  Cookery  is- 
tnght  in  299  schools,  or  in  23  more  schools  than  in  1880.  Savings  banks  have  been 
'^Ubiisbe'l  in  1,187  and  school  libraries  in  2,382  schools.  In  26,290  departments  of 
in  which  singing  is  taught  the  instruction  is  given  by  ear  in  22,151,  or  84.26  per 


Ttmhued  teacherB. — The  extent  to  which  the  training  colleges  have  contributed  to  the 
fxaiiBg  sapply  of  efficient  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of 
14,157  masters  employed  in  schools  reported  on  in  1880-'81,  8,632,  or  60.8  per  cent.,  had 
kvstmmed  for  two  years;  1,083.  or  7.63  per  cent.,  for  one  year;  and  259,  or  1.82  per 
vaX^ia  less  than  one  year;  while  4,223,  or  29.75  per  cent.,  were  untrained.  In  like 
«MMr,  of  19,365  schoolmistresses,  8,563,  or  44.22  per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for  two 
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years;  1,035,  or  5.34  per  cent.,  for  one  year;  216,  or  1.12  percent,  for  less  than  one 
year;  and  9,551,  or  49.32  per  cent.,  were  untrained.  Of  the  teachers,  however,  who, 
from  whatever  cause,  have  not  attended  a  training  college,  a  considerable  proportion 
cannot,  except  in  a  technical  sense  of  the  word,  be  classed  as  untrained,  having,  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  of  the  best  teachers,  passed  through  the  pupil  teachers' 
course  and  served  as  assistants  in  large  schools  before  passing  the  examination  for  a  cer- 
tidcate  and  undertaking  independent  charges. 

A  considerable  number  of  teachers  who  have  not  passed  through  the  training  colleger 
will  always  be  required  for  service  in  the  small  schools  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Sharpe,  the  inspector  of  the  colleges  for  masters,  stated  in  his  report  for  1880: 

The  training  colleges  for  masters  do  not  supply  the  demand  of  the  poorer  elate  of 
schools  ;  they  practically  supply  the  demand  only  of  those  schools  which  can  aflbrd  to 
pay  about  1001. — about  $500 — a  year  for  head  or  assistant  teachers. 

Salaries, — The  average  salary  of  a  certificated  master,  which  in  1870  was  95/.  128.  9rf., 
is  now  120L  16s.  Id. ;  that  of  a  school  mistress  was  57/.  16s.  5d.  in  1870,  and  is  now 
72/.  109.  4<l.  In  addition  to  their  other  emoluments,  6,183  out  of  13,694  masters  and 
5,636  out  of  18,670  mistresses  are  provided  with  residences  free  of  rent.  These  avei^ 
ages  are  calculated  ui)on  the  whole  of  the  teachers,  whether  principal  or  assistant. 

Increasing  proportion  of  female  teachers. — Attention  is  drawn  to  the  great  and  increas- 
ing proi)ortion  of  female  teachers  now  employed  in  elementary  schools. 

The  number  of  female  pupil  teachers  in  1869  was  7,273;  they  now  number  20,476,  an 
increase  of  nearly  182  per  cent.  The  male  pupil  teachers,  who  numbered  5,569  in  1869, 
have  increased  to  9,846,  or  about  77  per  cent. 

Pensions. —  The  education  department  has  received  during  the  school  year  96  applica- 
tions on  behalf  of  three  teachers  in  England  and  Wales,  and  has  awarded  4  pensions  of 
25/.  and  3  of  20/. ,  together  with  11  gratuities  to  the  amount  of  330/.  Since  the  practice  of 
granting  pensions  was  resumed  in  1875,  the  department  has  dealt  with  533  English  ap- 
plications. There  are  at  present  270  teachers  to  whom  pensions  have  been  granted  in 
England  and  Scotland,  of  whom  20  have  30/.,  100  have  25/.,  and  150  have  20/.  a  year. 
The  full  number  of  pensions  allowed  to  be  borne  on  the  estimates  has  therefore  been 
filled  up. 

Progress  from  1870  to  1881,  inclusive. —  The  dates  of  the  first  and  third  educational  acts, 
1870  and  1876,  form  convenient  jwints  of  departure  for  the  study  of  the  school  statistics 
from  1870  to  1881.  The  increase  of  the  population  in  England  and  Wales  from  1876  to 
1881,  inclusive,  according  to  estimates  in  the  report  of  the  education  department,  was 
1,811,396,  or  7.4  per  cent. 

For  the  same  period  the  school  statistics  show  increases  as  follows : 

Increase  in  number  of  inspected  schools  in  general 3,821 

Increase  in  number  of  day  departments 6,594 

Increase  in  accommodation  in  day  schools 963,315 

Increase  in  number  of  day  scholars  present  at  inspectors'  examination 960,779 

Increase  in  average  attendance _ _.  878,  962 

Increase  in  numlSr  of  certificated  teachers 10,509 

Increase  in  number  of  a.ssistants _ 5,386 

Increase  in  number  of  pupil  teachers.- _ 1,408 

Increase  in  number  studying  in  training  colleges 109 

For  the  same  period  there  was  decrease  in  the  number  of  night  departments  and  in 
their  average  attendance.  Whereas  in  1869,  or  before  the  passage  of  the  education  act 
of  1870,  there  was  school  accommodation  lor  8.34  per  cent,  of  the  population,  in  1881 
there  was  accommodation  in  aided  schools  for  16.85  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The 
more  nearly  the  accommodation  approaches  that  required  by  the  school  population,  the 
less  the  annual  increase;  progress  is  somewhat  retarded  by  the  nature  of  the  effort  re- 
quired as  the  system  advances.  The  act  of  1876,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  especially 
directed  to  securing  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  resting  upon  parents  and  guardians 
with  reference  to  provision  made  by  the  acts  of  1870  and  1873  for  the  education  of  chil- 
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dicn  and  to  extending  the  provision  to  neglected  or  vagrant  children.  It  is  in  the  latter 
eid<avor  that  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  location  of  buildings,  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  and  results  upon  which  depend  the  grants  in  aid  are  encountered. 

All  the  schools  reported  in  1870  were  voluntary.  From  1870  to  1876,  inclusive,  the 
Dumber  of  these  increased  by  4,396,  and  during  the  same  time  1,596  board  schools  were 
established. 

In  the  second  period,  1876  to  1881,  the  number  of  voluntary  schools  increased  by 
1,1)93;  the  namber  of  board  schools,  by  2,096.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1870, 
Additional  accommodation  has  been  provided  in  aided  schools  to  the  extent  of  2,623,689 
scats,  viz,  in  voluntary  schools,  1,429,421;  in  board  schools,  1,194,268.  So  far  as  the 
peports  afford  data  for  comparison  it  appears  that  the  expenditure  and  the  grant  earned 
per  scholar  in  average  attendance  are  higher  in  board  than  in  voluntary  schools. 

As  day  schools  multiply,  the  number  of  night  schools  diminishes,  while  the  propor- 
tm  of  their  pnpils  in  the  higher  standards  increases. 

Edneaiion  in  London. — The  following  information  is  derived  from  the  annual  address 
<)f  Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton,  chairman  of  the  school  board  for  London,  and  from  reporte 
d  the  oomniittees: 

In  estimating  the  number  of  children  for  whom  school  accommodation  is  required, 
tbe  committee  adopt  as  a  basis  the  national  census  taken  in  the  spring  of  1881.  They 
conclude  that  the  total  number  of  children  between  3  and  13  to  be  provided  for  is  685,240, 
to  which  most  be  added  nearly  70,000  between  13  and  14,  who  now  fall  under  the  opera- 
a»  of  the  by-laws.  The  existing  provision  in  all  efficient  schools  is  502,095,  leaving  a 
gnat  deficiency  still  to  be  met. 

London  maintains  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  proportionate  number 
of  diUdren  who  pass  in  the  three  R's.     The  percentage  of  passes  for  the  year  is  as  follows: 


Reading.      Writing. 


Arithmetic. 


Ii»n  sdioolsin  England  and  Wales..„ ..' 88.25 

la LtMKkm  board  schools 89.3 


80.44 
87.3 


74.© 
83.3 


In  1878  lesB  than  one  in  five  of  the  children  attained  to  the  fourth  and  higher  stand- 
irfa.    This  proportion  has  risen  nearly  to  one  in  three. 

The  average  gross  annual  cost  per  child  on  the  average  attendance  in  London  board 
«d»ob  for  1881  was  21. 17^.  Irf.,  less  by  2*.  2c?.  than  in  1880.  The  gross  annual  expendi- 
tare  for  the  year  ending  March  25,  1881,  was  1,235,360?.  9«.  3d.  The  average  sahuy  of 
adnh  teachers  was,  for  men,  144/. ;  for  women.  108Z. 

There  are  49  scholarships  at  the  disposal  of  the  board,  29  for  boys  and  20  for  girls,  which 
«oable  the  holders  to  enter  some  one  of  the  great  public  schools  of  the  country. 

The  average  attendance  at  board  schools  is  203,334,  and  at  voluntary  schools  178,518. 
Tbe  percentage  of  average  attendance  upon  enrolment  in  board  schools  is  80.4. 

Singing  by  note  is  taught  in  all  the  schools,  a  special  instructor  being  employed  to 
ropcrrise  the  work. 

Tbe  drill  instructor  reported  favorably  upon  the  system  of  physical  exercises  employed, 
specially  as  oonducte<l  in  the  boys'  schools. 

Tbe  total  number  of  girls  receiving  instruction  in  cookery  in  the  board  schools  for  the 
^year  ending  September,  1881,  was  4,250.  Needlework  is  obligatory  in  the  girls' 
de|ivtment,  and  a  grant  is  allowed  where  the  same  instruction  is  given  to  boys. 

Tbe  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  gives  146  as 
thenmnber  of  children  iostructed  at  the  various  centres,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
U0;  progress  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  oral  system. 

Qmbcs  for  the  blind  were  maintaiued  in  30  schools;  number  of  blind  pupils,  87. 

Ab  aoperintendent  of  method  in  infiints'  schools  mxuntains  classes  for  the  instruction 
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of  teachers  in  the  Kindergarten  system,  and  visits  schools  in  which  it  has  been  intro- 
dnced.  The  demand  for  increased  provision  for  this  work,  and  in  general  for  the  better 
<x)nduct  of  the  infant  department,  is  emphasized  in  the  report. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  extending  the  power  conferred  by  the  industrial  schools 
act  of  1866  to  school  boards,  the  London  board  have  established  three  indastrial  schools 
and  have  840  places  reserved  for  their  use  in  schools  under  voluntary  management.  In 
these  schools,  which  are  designed  for  vagrant,  destitute,  or  unruly  children  under  14 
years  of  age,  industrial  training  is  combined  with  elementary  education.  The  London 
board  have  provided  for  3,078  children  in  industrial  schools. 

The  result  of  a  wide  application  of  the  industrial  schools  act  in  London  is  shown  in 
the  steady  reduction  of  juvenile  crime  since  1870;  the  number  of  commitments  in  that 
year  were,  for  boys,  8,619,  and  for  girls,  1,379;  for  the  current  year  the  numbers  were 
4,786  and  793,  respectively. 

b.  Scotland:  Population.  3,73:5,573.    Oapital,  Edinburgh ;  population,  236,002. 

The  following  sumniary  is  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  council  on 
education  in  Scotland  for  1881,  being  the  ninth  annual  report  of  proceedings  under  the 
education  act  of  1872: 

Day  schools, — Number  of  schools  inspected,  3,074 ;  number  of  certificated  teachers,  5, 544, 
with  a  large  number  of  assistants  and  pupil  teachers;  accommodation  for  612,483  scholars; 
enrolled,  544,982;  average  daily  attendance,  409,966;  present  on  day  of  inspector's  visit, 
475,021;  qualified  by  attendance  for  examination,  400,409;  presented  for  examination, 
362,642;  viz,  51,414  (under  7  years  of  age)  for  collective  and  311,228  (7  and  above)  for 
individual  examination;  of  these  last,  233,062  passed  the  prescribed  test  without  failure 
in  any  one  of  the  three  subjects.  Government  grant  to  elementary  day  schools,  359,903/. 
as  against  347,2327.  in  1880. 

Night  schools. — Number  examined,  249;  average  attendance,  13,082. 

Training  colleges. — Number,  7;  attendance,  857;  total  government  grant,  454,997/. 
88.  dd.;  cost  of  maintenance  of  day  and  mght  schools,  862,774/. 

School  attendance. — The  enforcement  of  school  attendance  is  intrusted  to  the  school 
boards.  Some  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  manner  in  which  this  obligation  is 
discharged,  the  reports  for  the  year  showing  that  the  increase  in  average  attendance  has 
not  done  more  than  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  population  generally. 

The  education  of  the  poorer  classes  is  largely  promoted  by  the  aid  given  by  the  paro- 
chial authorities  to  pauper  and  poor  parents  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  school  fees.  The  expenditure  from  the  poor  funds  on  account  of  education,  exclu- 
sive of  the  amounts  paid  in  industrial  schools,  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  &c.,  was  for 
the  year,  23,496/.  7s.  Oid.  The  extension  of  school  provision  to  the  poor  has  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  act  of  1878  making  it  the  duty  of  school  boards  to  pay  the  fees  for  those 
chUdren  for  whom  no  other  provision  exists. 

Standards  of  examinations. — From  the  table  showing  the  results  of  examinations  it 
appears  that,  whereas,  out  of  311,228  scholars  examined,  as  many  as  159,895,  being  over 
10  years  of  age,  ought  to  have  been  presented  in  standards  4  to  6,  only  109,395  (or  68.42 
per  cent. )  were  so  presented,  while  the  remaining  50, 500  were  presented  in  standards  suited 
for  children  of  7,  8,  and  9  years  of  age. 

The  report  states  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  this  respect,  which  is 
believed  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  provision  of  the  code  which  makes  the  payment  of 
certain  grants  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  scholars  examined  in  the  three  upper  stand- 
ards.   That  proportion  has  risen  from  18.77  in  1875  to  36.13  per  cent,  in  the  past  year. 

Domestic  economy. — Of  the  24,204  girls  examined  in  domestic  economy,  13,281  passed 
in  both  branches,  3,962  in  the  first  branch  only,  and  1,236  in  the  second. 

Trained  teachers. — The  extent  to  which  the  training  colleges  have  contributed  to  the 
existing  supply  of  certificated  teachers  in  Scotland  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  3,175 
«o«s*er8  employed  in  schools  reported  on  last  year,  1,868  (or  58.84  per  cent.)  bad  been 
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trained  for  two  years,  321  (or  10.11  per  cent. )  for  one  year,  and  101  (or  3.18  per  cent.)  for 
Ie9t»  than  one  year,  while  885  (or  27.87  per  cent. )  were  untrained.  In  like  manner,  of  2, 369 
^cboolmi!stre:^es,  1,650  (or  69.65  per  cent.)  bad  been  trained  for  two  years,  131  (or  5.53 
per  eeni.)  for  one  year,  and  568  (or  23.98  per  cent.)  were  untrained.  Of  the  teacbers, 
however,  who,  from  whatever  cause,  have  not  attended  a  training  college,  a  considerable 
proportion  cannot,  except  in  a  technical  sense  of  the  word,  be  classed  as  untrained,  hav- 
ing, under  the  superintendence  of  some  of  our  best  teachers,  satistactorily  completed  the 
popil  teachers'  course  and  served  as  assistants  in  large  schools  before  passing  the  exam- 
ination for  a  certificate  and  undertaking  independent  charges. 

Salaries. — The  average  salary  of  a  certilicated  master,  which  in  1870  was  110/.  16.^.  7</., 
is  now  137Z.  5s.  7d.]  that  of  a  schoolmistress  was  55/.  14s.  2d.  in  1870,  and  is  now  69if. 
ii.  3d.  These  averages  are  calculated  upon  the  whole  body  of  certificated  teachers,  whether 
principal  or  assistant.  In  addition  to  their  other  emoluments,  1,798  out  of  3,149  mas- 
ters and  472  oat  of  2,329  mistresses  are  provided  with  residences  free  of  rent. 

PitmsUms, — During  the  year  the  department  has  received  26  applications  on  behalf  of 
tfafhers  in  Scotland;  since  the  practice  of  granting  pensions  was.  resumed  in  1875,  106 
Scoteh  applications  have  been  dealt  with,  and  the  department  has  granted  5  pensions  of 
20.,  19  ot  25/.,  and  25  of  20/.,  and  15  gratuities,  to  the  amount  of  560/. 

Protyrem  from  1872  to  1831  ^  inclusive. — The  increase  of  the  population  in  Scotland  from 
19T2  to  1881,  inclusive,  according  to  estimates  in  the  report  of  the  education  department, 
w«  248,936,  or  an  increase  of  7.1  per  cent.  For  the  same  period  the  sibool  statistics 
'  increase  as  follows: 


Increase  in  number  of  inspected  schools  in  general 1, 098 

Increase  in  number  of  day  departments 1,  262 

Increase  in  accommodation  in  day  schools 330,795 

Increase  in  number  of  day  scholars  present  at  inspectors*  examination 249,  721 

Increase  in  average  attendance 196,417 

IncTeaae  in  number  of  certificated  teachers 2,978 

Increase  in  nomber  of  pupil  teachers 709 

Increase  in  number  studying  in  training  colleges _ 128 

From  1872  to  1880  there  was  increase  in  the  number  of  night  departments  and  in  the 
irerage  attendance  upon  the  same.  In  1881  the  number  fell  from  1,361  to  455,  and  the 
arerage  attendance  from  14,297  to  13, 082. 

The  1,902  schools  inspected  in  1872  were  denominational;  the  number  in  1881  belong- 
ing in  this  category  is  369;  the  number  of  public  schools,  2,467;  of  undenominational  and 
other  sdiools,  238.  The  accommodation  in  inspected  schools  has  risen  from  281,688 
places  in  1872  to  612,483  in  1881,  an  increase  in  nine  years  of  117.45  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  maintenancd  per  child  in  average  attendance  is  higher  in  public  than  in 
Tdnntaxy  schools,  and  higher  in  both  classes  of  schools  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

e.lBKLAXD:  Population,  9,174,836.    Capital,  Dublin;  population.  249,602. 

From  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  national  education  in  Ireland  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  primary  schools  on  the  operation  list  on  the  31st  of  December,  1881,  was 
7,648.  Daring  the  year,  76  schools  were  dropped  or  ceased  to  exist  as  independent 
^dioob  and  134  were  brought  into  operation,  giving  a  net  increase  of  58  schools  as 
eoapared  with  1880.  The  entire  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  these  schools  was 
tO06y259  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  453,567,  a  decrease  of  14,990  below  the 
irenge  attendance  in  1880.  The  attendance  in  1880,  it  shoidd  be  observed,  was  abnor- 
aallj  increased  by  the  influx  of  children  to  receive  rations  of  food  distributed  by  relief 
i^iiMlllnm      The  attendance  of  1881  shows  an  increase  of  18,513  over  that  of  the  year 

Tke  total  number  of  mixed  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers  exclusively  was 
tfn,  sMended  by  368,887  Roman  Catholic  pupils  and  22,838  Protestant  pupils;  the 
■  of  mixed  schools  imder  Protestant  teachers  exclusively  was  1,304^  ^t^nded 
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by  25,370  Roman  Catholic  pupils  and  127,065  Protestant  pnpils;  the  number  of  mixed 
schools  under  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  teachers  conjointly  was  85,  attended  by 
10,539  Roman  Catholic  pupils  and  10,444  Protestant  pupils.  Of  3,385  schools  showing 
an  unmixed  attendance,  2,821  were  in  charge  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  and  564  in 
charge  of  Protestante. 

Model  scliooh, — The  number  of  model  schools  reported  is  29,  containing  89  separate 
departments. 

Workhouse  schools. — The  number  of  workhouse  schools  in  connection  with  the  board  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1881,  was  158,  having  an  enrolment  of  15,420  and  average  daily 
attendance  of  8,333. 

Examinations. — The  total  number  of  district  schools  examined  for  results  during  1881 
was  7,601,  including  69  evening  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  present  at  the  examina- 
tions was  472,256,  of  whom  107,439  were  infants.     The  number  passed  was  355,643. 

The  percentages  of  i)asses  gained  at  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  Ireland,  as 
comi>ared  with  England  and  Wales  and  with  Scotland,  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
table: 


Reading,  j  Writing. 


1 ■ 

Ireland j  92.4  |  94.5 

England  and  Wales 89      1  80.8 

Scotland !  91.9  |  88.8 


Arithm^c 


7«.2 
75.7 
84.8 


T^ctchers. — The  number  of  classed  (i.  e.,  certificated)  teachers  in  the  service  of  the 
oommiasioners  December  31, 1881,  was  10,621,  viz,  7,437  principal  teachers,  3,184  assist- 
ants. The  number  of  pupU  teachers  or  monitors  was  6,450.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  and  students  trained  in  1881  at  the  training  institution  was  161. 

Pensions. — The  number  of  teachers  connected  with  the  pension  fund  in  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1881,  was  9,343,  and  the  amount  paid  in  pensions  was  6,779/.  IBs. 
dd.  and  in  gratuities  5,540/. 

Finances. — The  statement  of  expenditure  embodied  in  the  report  is  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1882.  The  total  sum  disbursed  by  the  commissioners  was  821,286/.  13«. 
7d.     The  parliamentary  grant  for  1881-'82  was  729,868/. 

The  RoyaX  Vniversity  of  Ireland. —  The  Royal  University  of  Ireland  was  chartered  in 
1880,  and  by  the  same  act  of  Parliament  it  was  provided  that  the  Queen's  University 
should  be  dissolved  and  its  work  transferred  to  the  Royal  University  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  the  charter.  The  new  university  must  be  regarded  as  marking  an  era  in  the 
history  of  education  in  Ireland.  It  is  empowered  to  confer  all  such  degrees  Ss  can  be 
conferred  by  any  other  university  in  the  United  Kingdom,  degrees  or  other  distinctions 
in  theology  excepted.  No  residence  in  any  college  nor  attendance  at  lectures  in  the 
university  is  obligatory  except  for  degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery.  By  these  provisions 
the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland  is  relieved  of  invidious  distinc- 
tions. 

The  first  matriculation  examination  was  held  December  6,  1881;  the  number  of  can- 
didates who  presented  themselves  for  examination  was  614,  of  whom  508  passed;  28 
women  were  included  in  the  number.  It  should  be  obsen'ed  that  the  privil^es  of  the 
university  are  off*ered  without  distinction  of  sex. 

Special  instruction  in  the  United  Kingdom  generally — science  and  art. — The  following  in- 
formation is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  science  and  art  department,  whose  oj^eratioDS 
extend  over  the  United  Kingdom: 

During  18^1  the  number  of  persons  attending  science  schools  and  classes  in  oonnection 

with  the  department  was  61,177  as  against  60,871  in  1880.     The  number ^^©oeiving  in- 
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stnictioa  in  art  was  917,101,  an  increase  upon  the  previous  year  of  75,793.  The  number 
reported  in  art  training  includes  850,563  children  who.  received  instruction  in  draw'ing 
in  dementary  day  schools. 

At  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines  there  were  40  regular  and 
139  occasional  students.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland  there  were  16 
regular  and  20  occasional  students.  The  total  number  of  persons  who,  during  the  year, 
attended  the  different  institutions  and  exhibitions  in  connection  with  the  department 
was  4,811,258,  an  increase  upon  the  previous  year  of  876,103. 

The  expenditure  of  the  department  for  the  financial  year  1881-'82,  exclusive  of  the 
Tote  for  the  geological  survey,  which  was  20,571Z.  4s.  3d.j  amounted  to  319,454Z.  108.  5(2. 

Aicanctd  mnentific  instruciion. — One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
department  for  1881  was  the  opening  of  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  lioyal  School 
of  Mines,  which  was  formed  by  the  union  of  two  independent  organizations  maintained 
hj  government  in  the  interests  of  science  instruction.  The  Royal  School  of  Mines  dates 
ts  fiu  back  as  1851 ;  the  Normal  School  of  Science  arose  out  of  the  system  of  instruction 
and  examination  in  elementary  science  established  by  the  department  in  1859.  By  the 
onion  of  the  two,  general  science  instruction  is  fully  organized  and  placed  upon  a  sound 
hasia,  the  special  features  of  the  school  of  mines  are  further  developetl,  and  the  provision 
for  training  science  teachers  is  made  more  systematic  and  complete.  Prof.  T.  II.  Huxley, 
\ht  deim  of  the  new  school,  presents  the  following  scheme  of  operations  in  his  first  report: 

Occasional  students  may  enter  for  any  course  of  instruction,  or  for  any  number  of 
cooises,  in  such  order  as  they  please;  but  students  who  desire  to  l>ecome  associates  of 
the  Normal  School  of  Science  or  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  must  follow  a  prescribed 
order  of  study,  which  octaipies  from  3  to  3 J  years. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  students  must  all  go  through  the  same  instruction  in  me- 
efaanics  and  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  elementary  geology,  astronomy,  and  min- 
«alogy,  with  drawing;  alterwards  thoy  must  elect  to  pass  out  in  one  or  other  of  the  eight 
divUions  to  the  subjects  of  which  the  third  and  fourth  years'  studies  are  entirely  de- 
voted, namely,  (1)  mechanics,  (2)  physics,  (3)  chemistry,  (4)  biologj%  (5)  geology,  (G)  agri- 
eolture,  (7)  metallurgy,  and  (8)  mining. 

A  student  who  passes  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years  and  in  the  final  sub- 
j«ts  of  division  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6  becomes  an  associate  of  the  Normal  School  of  Science, 
while,  if  he  takes  the  final  subjects  of  division  7  or  8,  he  becomes  an  associate  of  the 
Koyal  School  of  Mines. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  student  to  con- 
ttntrate  his  attention  upon  one  subject  at  a  time,  and  he  is  never  occupied  with  the 
•<^ibfects  of  more  than  two  divisions  in  the  same  term.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  liis 
liine  is  deroted  to  practical  work  in  the  laboratories,  under  the  demonstrators  and  assist- 

XQt». 

The  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  each  year  are  held  within  that  year,  so  that  the 
final  examinations  are  confined  to  the  special  subjects  of  the  division  in  which  the  can- 
didate seeks  for  the  assodateship. 

aty  and  GnUds  of  London  Institute.— The  City  and  GuUds  of  London  Institute  for  the 
Ad\Tftncement  of  Technical  Education  reports  1,563  candidates  examined,  895  passed, 
«id  3,300  candidates  under  instruction.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  society's  college, 
Rnsbury,  was  laid  May  10,  and  that  of  the  central  institution  on  the  18th  of  July. 
The  expenses  of  the  institute  for  the  past  year  were  estimated  not  to  exceed  12,800/., 
tad  actually  fell  a  little  below  that  sum. 

Training  of  teachers. — In  addition  to  the  training  colleges  under  government  inspec- 
tion, various  schools  and  associations  in  Great  Britain  make  provision  for  the  education 
^tcschers. 

Civendish  College,  Cambridge,  founded  by  the  County  College  Association,  was  opened 
in  1876. 

It  is  intended  to  enable  students  somewhat  younger  than  ordinary  undergraduates  to 
PMB  through  a  university  course  and  obtain  a  degree,  and  to  train  students  who  intend  to 
!  schoolmasters  for  that  profession.  digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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The  University  of  Cambridge  has  established  courses  of  lectures  in  Cambridge  on  the 
history,  practice,  and  theory  of  education,  and  maintains  also  an  annual  examinationin 
these  subjects  independent  of  the  lectures. 

University  College,  London,  makes  pro\*ision  for  training  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
chemistry;  the  course  of  training  includes  both  theory  and  practice.  The  University  of 
London  has  in  contemplation  a  yearly  examination  in  the  art,  theory,  and  historj'  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  College  of  Preceptors  is  an  incorporated  society  whose  object  is  the  improvement 
of  secondary  education,  especially  with  reference  to  the  middle  classes.  The  president 
is  Rev.  T.  W.  Jex  Blake,  D.  D.,  head  master  of  Rugby.  The  society  maintains  two 
classes  of  examinations,  viz,  for  pupils  of  schools  and  for  teachers  who  are  candidates  for 
the  college  diplomas.  A  training  class  for  teachers  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
men  of  established  reputation,  and  plans  are  maturing  for  the  extension  of  this  branch 
of  the  society's  operations.  The  number  of  teachers  who  entered  themselves  for  the 
examinations  of  the  current  year  was  176. 

The  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  of  St.  Andrews  have  established  chairs  of  the  theory, 
practice,  and  history  of  education. 

Oreecb,  constitutional   monarchy:  Area,   19,941   square  miles;  population,   1,679,775.      Capital, 

Athena ;  population,  63,374. 

Communal  schools  were  established  by  law  in  1834  on  the  German  system.  The  law 
requires  the  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  12  years. 
Each  parish  is  to  possess  at  least  one  school,  supported  by  the  district  or  parish,  although 
many  receive  aid  from  ecclesiastical  institutions.  A  local  commission  in  each  district 
exercises  general  supervision  of  the  schools.  The  prefects  and  subprefects  visit  the 
schools  of  their  districts  and  rejwrt  to  the  minister.  The  teachers  of  the  principal  town 
of  the  prefecture  and  subprefecture  inspect  the  schools  of  their  district  and  report  to  the 
directors  of  the  normal  school.  These  directors  are  charged  with  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  schools  of  thp  country.  Four  classes  of  schools  are  reported  in  Greece: 
the  communal,  the  ancient  Greek,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  university.  In  1821,95 
per  cent,  of  the  male  population  could  neither  read  nor  write;  of  women,  99  i)er  cent 
At  present  the  percentage  is  males  55  per  cent.,  females  75  per  cent.  In  1830  there  were 
91  elementary  schools,  with  6,721  pupils,  in  Greece;  at  present,  1,215  boys'  schools,  with 
74,880  pupils,  and  75  schools  for  girls,  with  16,932  pupils;  also,  two  normal  schools.  The 
annual  expenditure  for  primary  education  is  2,300,000  francs  ($443,900);  average  salary 
of  teachers,  512  francs  ($100).    The  Government  bears  one-third  of  the  expenses. 

Italy,  constitutional  monarchy :  Area,  114,296  square  miles ;  population,  28,452,639.  Capital,  Rome; 
population  (at  the  end  of  1880),  300,467. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1881,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  G.  Baccelli,  intat)- 
duced  a  bill  in  the  Chambers  making  school  attendance  obligatory  for  all  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  not  attending  a  secondary  institution  of  learning.  The 
instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  evening,  so  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  daily  work 
of  the  pupils. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  law  could  be  enforced  in  Italy  as  long  as  the  primary  schools 
proper  are  in  a  backward  state.  Obligatory  laws  have  been  passed  before,  but  they  were 
never  enforced  for  want  of  schools  and  teachers. 

NKTHXBLAHDfi,  Constitutional  monarchy :  Area,  12,648  square  miles ;  population  (December  31, 1881), 
4,114,077.  Capital,  The  Hagrue ;  population  (December  31, 1881),  123,499.  Minister  of  the  interior, 
Dr.  WiUem  Six. 

Elementary  schools, — At  the  end  of  1881  the  number  of  elementary  schools  was  3,927, 
of  which  2,791  were  public,  86  private  receiving  subsidies,  and  1,050  non-subsidized  pri- 
vate schools.    This  shows  an  increase  of  47  over  the  preceding  year.    The  non-subsidized 
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pdTftte  sehools  were  divided  as  follows  as  to  religion:  564  Protestant,  443  Roman  Cath- 
otie,  13  Jewish,  and  30  unassigned.  During  the  year  1881,  83  new  public  and  28  pri- 
Tite  schools  were  built,  92  public  and  10  private  were  in  course  of  construction,  93  public 
and  18  private  were  enlarged  or  repaired,  1,060  public  and  141  private  were  reported 
m  in  need  of  repairs;  plans  were  submitted  for  repairing  or  entirely  rebuilding  359  pub- 
lic and  18  private  schools,  and  4  buildings  were  condemned.  The  school  population, 
January  1,  1882,  amounted  to  289,623  boys  (2,285  more  than  in  1881)  and  262,309  girls 
an  inoeaae  of  5,032) ;  226,766  boys  and  182,574  girls  attended  the  public  schools,  or,469 
ttd  1,0&4,  respectively,  more  than  in  1880.  The  private  schools  receiving  subsidies  were 
■ttended  by  1,638  boys  and  2,399  girls,  showing  a  decrease  over  the  former  year  of  366 
and  586,  respectively.  The  non-subsidized  private  schools  were  attended  by  61,219  boys 
skd  77,336  girls,  an  increase  over  1880  of  2,182  and  4,554,  respectively;  234,858  boys 
and  222,311  girls  of  6  to  12  years  of  age  received  instruction  at  school  or  at  home;  and,  as 
the  number  of  children  of  that  age  was  265,583  boys  and  263,244  girls,  30,725  boys  and 
40,933  girls  were  without  instruction.  Gratuitous  instruction  was  given  in  public  schools 
to  126,099  boys  and  103,815  girls,  in  private  schools  receiving  subsidies  to  110  boys  and 
4t6  giiis,  and  in  private  schools  not  receiving  subsidies  to  16,558  boys  and  23,542  girls, 
zoakinga  total  of  142,767  boys  (119  less  than  in  the  previous  year)  and  127,813  girls  (1,810 
more  than  in  the  previous  year)  who  received  gratuitous  instruction. 

Evening  schools  were  attended  by  22,212  boys  and  12,029  girls  who  also  attended  the 
public  day  schools  and  by  8,610  boys  and  2.256  girls  who  attended  no  other  schools ; 
3,739  boys  and  1 ,  862  girls  attended  the  review  schools.  The  total  tuition  for  primary  pub- 
he  schools  was  1,119,648  florins  ($450,098).  In  the  3,927  schools  there  were  3,422  male 
i&d  461  female  principal  teachers,  5,035  male  and  2,139  female  teachers,  and  2,919  male 
jad  1,147  female  assistants  (pupil  teachers),  making  a  total  of  15,123  teaching  force. 
ianoe  the  school  population  was  551,932  there  were  on  an  average  36  pupils  to  a  teacher, 
or,  deducting  the  pupil  teachers,  about  50  scholars  to  a  teacher.  The  expenditure  for 
primary  instruction  was  11,555,506  florins  ($4,695,313),  and  afl«r  deducting  a  revenue 
of  1,356,563  florins  the  balance  of  total  outlay  was  10,198,943  florins  ($4,099,975). 

The  expenditure  for  all  kinds  of  education,  except  military,  prison,  and  infant  schools, 
iras  14,168,735  florins,  against  12,365,683  florins  in  1880.  The  number  of  public  infant 
schools  was  111,  with  8  male  and  162  female  teachers  and  432  assistants,  and  with  an 
attendaDoe  of  10,466  male  and  10,076  female  children,  making  a  total  of  20,542.  The 
aomber  of  private  schools  of  this  class  was  691,  with  10  male  and  951  female  teachers 
and  1, 144  assistants.  There  were  31 ,  531  male  and  35, 655  female  children  in  these  schools ; 
«7,186  in  aU. 

Ifikwyd  schools. —  In  the  seven  state  normal  schools,  viz,  at  Bois-le-Duc  ('s  Hertogen- 
b«Bdi),  Nymwegen,  Haarlem,  Middleburg,  Deventer,  Groningen,  and  Maestricht  there 
were  606  pupils  in  the  school  year  1880-^81.  The  expenditure  for  these  schools  in  1880 
was  493,872  florins  and  473,943.25  florins  in  1881.  Besides  these  normal  schools  the  nor- 
■ai  oonzses  in  the  provinces,  which  were  attended  by  2,360  male  and  733  female  students 
m  1680,  had  an  attendance  of  2,333  males  and  955  females  in  1881.  On  the  13th  of  May 
of  that  year  the  organization  of  these  courses,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  temporary 
tad  experimental,  was  effected  by  a  decree  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  regulations 
pmeribe  a  four  years'  course  and  a  preparatory  course  for  pupils  12  to  14  years  old. 
The  age  of  admission  to  the  normal  course  proper  is  14  years.  The  programme  includes 
the  Dutch  language,  reading  and  writing,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
aataial  history,  singing,  pedagogy,  drawing,  mathematics,  gymnastics,  French,  and  fe- 
■ye  handiwork.  Besides  these  normal  courses  there  were  seminaries  for  a  similar  pur- 
pme  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  organized  in  accordance  with  a  ministerial  decree  of 
October  25,  1881,  which  were  attended  by  116  male  and  140  female  students,  and  23 
adbols  where  teachers  are  prepared  for  private  schools.  These  schools  had  698  male  and 
W  imale  stndents.  The  outlay  for  this  kind  of  instruction  in  1881  vras  1,077,080  flor- 
t%  im^tuimg  that  for  the  State  normal  schools  above  given,     digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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Secondary  instruction, — The  number  of  Gymnasien  and  Progymnasieu  remained  un- 
changed. There  were  24  of  the  former  and  5  of  the  latter.  There  were  316  teachers  at 
the  beginning  of  1881  and  1,730  students.  At  the  close  of  the  year  these  numbers  had 
increased  to  334  and  1,911.  The  outlay  by  the  communes,  or  districts,  for  Gymnasien 
and  Progymnasieu  in  1881  was  664,628.75  florins  ($257,181). 

The  four  burgher  day  schools  had  178  students.  The  burgher  evening  schools  num- 
bered 31  and  were  attended  by  2,553  scholars.  Four  other  schools  of  the  same  grade 
where  special  attention  is  paid  to  industrial  studies  had  an  attendance  of  1,140.  As  to 
parentage,  the  parents  of  70  of  the  178  scholars  of  the  four  burgher  day  schools  were  me- 
chanics and  handicraftsmen,  40  were  shopkeepers,  12  architects,  and  44  officials,  teach- 
ers, and  military  officers.  Of  the  2,553  pupils  of  the  burgher  evening  schools  and  the 
1,140  students  of  the  four  similar  schools  mentioned  above,  2,855  already  had  a  trade  or 
occupation  at  which  they  were  busy  during  the  day.  There  were  369  teachers  in  these 
various  schools. 

The  number  of  drawing  or  industrial  schools  was  46,  with  252  teachers  and  4,842 
pupils.  There  were  59  higher  burgher  schools,  with  a  total  of  687  teachers  and  4,653 
pupils.  Of  these  schools  20  were  government  institutions,  11  of  which  had  five  years*  and 
9  three  years'  courses;  35  were  communal  schools,  23  of  which  had  five  years',  2  four  years' , 
and  10  three  years'  courses;  1  comlnunal  industrial  school  with  a  three  years'  course;  1 
private  school  receiving  a  subsidy,  with  a  six  years'  course,  and  2  private  schools  not  re- 
ceiving subsidies,  1  of  five  and  the  other  of  three  years'  course;  28  of  the  35  communal 
schools  received  subsidies  from  the  Government;  21  of  these  received  female  pupils,  and 
the  total  number  of  the  latter  was  150.  Of  the  687  teachers  19  were  employed  in  more 
than  one  school. 

Secondary  schools  for  girls  received  an  increase  of  two  in  1881,  making  a  total  of  14^ 
with  1,089  pupils.     There  were  107  female  and  60  male  teachers. 

Superior  education, —  In  the  year  1880-'81,  there  were  514  students  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Leyden,  385  at  Utrecht,  and  251  at  Groningen,  1,150  in  all.  These  figures 
show  the  number  of  students  enrolled  or  registered  with  the  rector,  not  the  number 
inscribed  in  the  almanac  or  album  studiosorum.  There  were  at  the  same  time  315 
civilian  students,  194  hearers,  and  128  military  students  at  the  commercial  university  at 
Amsterdam.  In  1881  the  Government  expended  for  the  three  universities  1,258,248 
florins  ($505,815),  and  for  other  institutions  of  higher  education  263,580.56  florins  (includ- 
ing 183,948  florins  for  gymnasial  inspection  and  subsidies),  making  a  total  of  1,521,828 
florins  ($611,775). 

Special  instruction. — The  government  agricultural  school  at  Wageningen  had  63  schol- 
ars in  the  higher  burgher  school  department  and  66  in  the  agricultural  departments, 
making  129  in  all.  At  the  experiment  station  connected  with  this  school  802  researches 
were  made  during  the  year.  There  were  24  students  at  the  horticultural  school  at  Wa- 
tergraafsmeer. 

The  polytechnic  school  at  Delfl  had  343  pupils;  49  students  obtained  opportunities 
during  the  vacations  to  practise  various  kinds  of  engineering  on  public  and  other  works, 
bridge  building,  levelling,  8ur\'eying,  &c. 

The  number  of  naval  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  remained  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at  Groningen  had  201  students,  that  at  Rotterdam  144, 
that  at  Gestel  148  (81  males  and  67  females),  and  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Ajuster- 
dam  had  68  students,  of  whom  38  were  males  and  30  females. 

The  East  India  institution. at  Delft  had  129  students  for  the  year  1881.  This  es- 
tablishment is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  the  languages,  ethnography,  and  econom- 
ics of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  There  were  71  .candidates  at  the  examination  for  East 
India  officers,  50  of  whom  passed  the  examination.  The  similar  institution  at  Leyden 
had  12  students  for  the  year  1881.  There  were  4  candidates  for  examination,  3  of  whom 
passed.    The  total  outlay  for  seoondaiy  instruction,  including  industrial  schools  and  in- 
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sdtates  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  government  and  commnnes  in  1881  was  1,965,118 
florins  ($789,978). 

The  twenty-first  course  of  the  state  school  of  midwifery  opened  October  1,  1881,  with 
*4)  students.     The  government  expended  11,683  florins  for  the  support  of  this  school  in 

There  were  63  students  at  the  state  veterinary  school  in  1881,  of  whom  3  were  educated 
far  the  home  military  veterinary  service,  5  for  the  civil,  and  1  for  the  military  veterinary 
serrioe  in  the  East  Indies.  The  state  expended  74,598  florins  in  1881  for  this  institution. 
There  were  39  officials  and  315  students  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  the  begin- 
oing  of  the  school  year  1881 -'8*2.  Eighteen  of  the  officials  were  civilians.  The  gradu- 
ates of  this  school  are  assigned  to  the  various  branches  of  the  military  service  at  home 
or  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  programme  includes  surveying,  natural  sciences, 
bmgnages,  ethnography,  &c.,  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  military  science,  mathematics 
calculus),  and  mechanics.  In  the  second  division  of  the  military  school  the  course 
opened  October  1,  1881,  with  22  officers,  15  of  whom  were  from  the  Dutch  Ea8t  Indian 
iiiiny.  There  were  during  the  year  454  volunteers  in  the  instruction  battalion  and  in 
the  artillery  instruction  company  180  volunteers.  The  school  programme  included  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic  (whole  numbers  and  fractions),  the  metric  system,  the  Dutch 
Lmgnage,  geography  of  Europe,  history  of  the  Netherlands,  military  accounts  and  re- 
ports. There  were  135  appointees  at  the  Royal  Marine  Institute  at  Wyiemsoord  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  1881-^82,  486  boys  on  the  two  school  ships  at  Amsterdam 
.and  Rotterdam  in  1881,  17  pilot  apprentices  on  the  guard  ship  at  Amsterdam  the  same 
Tear,  95  boatswain  apprentices  on  the  practice  ship,  and  239  students  at  the  normal 
navigation  school.  For  the  military  medical  service  at  home  and  abroad  157  students 
entered  the  course  September  1,  1881,  besides  17  students  of  pharmacy. 

NovwAY,  consUtutional  monarohx :  Area,  122,860  square  miles ;  population  in  1879, 1,916,000. 

The  latest  statistics  from  Norway  were  received  in  1875,  when  the  school  population 
waa  302,000;  number  of  schools,  4,736;  pupils,  261,622;  teachers,  4,030.  Education  has 
been  obligatory  in  Norway  for  a  series  of  years,  parents  being  required  to  send  their 
children  from  the  age  of  7  in  town  and  8  in  the  country  up  to  14  to  some  public 
!>vbooL  Each  parish  has  its  schoolmaster  or  masters,  who  live  either  in  fixed  residences 
ur  move  from  place  to  place,  teaching  so-called  ambulatory  schools  and  being  paid  by  a 
tax  levied  in  the  parish  in  addition  to  state  grants.  The  schools  are  graded  as  primary 
and  secondary.  In  the  lower  grades  reading,  vmting,  aiithmetic,  religion,  and  singing 
se  ttto^t.  Almost  every  town  supi)orts  a  superior  school;  a  college  is  found  in  17  of 
tlie  principal  towns.  These  colleges  are  maintained  in  part  by  subsidies  frt>m  the  gov- 
enuneot.  The  university  at  Christiania,  founded  in  1811  by  the  Danish  government,  is 
axtmadcd  by  about  900  students  annually.  Norway  has  also  4  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  1 
ior  the  bHnd,  and  2  for  idiots. 

FoKTroAi^  oonfltitutional  monarchy:  Aeea,  36,510  square  miles;  population,  4,745,124.    Capital 

Lisbon ;  population,  238,389. 

A  compulsory  education  law  was  enacted,  in  1844,  but  its  provisions  are  so  rarely  en- 
fiseed  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  children  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  attend 
«iiooL  Although  some  progress  in  primary  education  is  reported  within  the  last  few 
;«B9  DO  statistics  later  than  those  of  1876  have  been  received.  At  that  date  4,510 
sebools  and  196, 131  pupils  were  reported.  Secondary  instruction  is  given  in  the  lyoeums ; 
fte  dcfgy  obtain  gratuitous  instruction  in  6  seminaries  and  8  training  schools;  and  the 
Maitfuiiy  at  Coimbra  gives  instruction  in  law,  theology,  medicine,  mathematics,  and 
yUnophj.  The  number  of  students  at  the  university  in  1881  was  564.  Since  1845-'46 
te  JBgolar  fltodents  have  numbered  29,906.  Subdivided  as  to  departments  there  were 
la  tiaulogy  2,527;  law,  14,812;  political  science,  381;  medicine,  2,056;  mathematics, 
^  pbikioaphj,  5,739;  design,  1,506.    The  Polytechnic  Academy  at  Oporto,  which 
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was  in  its  fifth  year  in  1881,  reported  153  students  in  the  special  coureea  of  civil  and 
mining  engineering,  architecture  and  design,  the  business  and  agricultural  courses,  and 
in  the  preparatory  courses  for  medicine  and  pharmacy  and  for  the  naval  school. 

Russia,  absolute  moimrchy:    Area,  8,444,766  square  miles;  population,  85,6S5,M5.     Capital,  St. 
PetersbuTfc ;  population,  667,926. 

The  mass  of  the  population  of  Russia  is  as  yet  without  education;  in  fact,  elementary 
education  is  almost  impossible  according  to  the  present  system  of  instruction.  The 
greatest  dearth  of  schools  is  in  those  provinces  which  have  a  purely  Russian  population, 
while  the  Tartar  provinces  and  those  occupied  by  Grerman  colonists  are  better  off.  The 
Pskow  district  has  151  schools,  while  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  calls  for 
2,600.  Charkow  has  423  schools  and  should  have  5,000.  In  Kostroma  the  proportion 
is  263  existing  schools  to  3,000  required;  in  Novgorod  the  ratio  is  180  to  2,600;  in  Samara, 
492  to  1,680;  and  in  Wjatka,  535  to  3,900.  In  a  male  population  of  40,000,000  there 
is  1  pupil  to  45  persons,  while  the  ratio  among  the  women  is  1  to  222.  The  p^hsant 
children  can  only  obtain  elementary  instruction  in  schools  which  have  been  established 
in  strict  oonlbrmity  to  all  the  legal  requirements,  which  are  supported  from  certain 
specified  funds,  and  whose  teachers  have  received  their  appointments  in  accordance  with 
certain  specified  forms.  There  are  few  such  schools.  The  higher  institutions  are  under 
fewer  restrictions.  Statistics  of  2  Russian  universities — those  of  Moscow  and  Kief — are 
at  hand  for  1881 .  The  faculty  at  Moscow  consisted  of  1 03  members :  1  professor  of  theology 
(Greek  orthodox),  40  ordinary  and  12  ** extraordinary"  professors,  22I>ocenten,  4  lect- 
urers, 1  astronomer,  2  prosectors  and  3  assistant  prosectors,  8  professors  not  attached  to 
any  special  branch,  and  11  Privatdocenten.  Three  chairs  are  vacant.  The  pupils  num- 
bered 2,413  in  January,  1881,  and  2,430  a  year  later.  In  the  medical  course  were  1,397 
"hearers;"  in  law,  451  students;  in  mathematics  and  physical  sciences,  392;  and  in  his- 
tory and  philology,  190.  At  the  close  of  1881  there  were  337  graduates,  and  329  students 
left  without  finishing  the  course.  The  University  St.  Wladimir,  at  Kief,  had  36  ordinary 
professors,  8  *' extraordinary,"  13  Docenten,  3  lecturers,  1  astronomer,  and  11  Privatdo- 
centen.    Thirteen  chairs  were  vacant.     In  1881  there  were  1,041  students. 

Spain,  constitutional  monarchy :  Area,  182,578 square  miles;  population,  16,625,860.  Capital,  Madrid ; 

population,  397,690. 

The  latest  official  statements  about  primary  instruction  in  Spain  bear  upon  the  decade 
1871-1880.  The  number  of  public  primary  schools  on  October  30,  1880,  was  23,132; 
private  primary  grades,  6,796;  in  all,  29,928.  The  pupils  in  these  schools  numbered 
1,443,222  (849,312  boys  and  593,910  girls)  for  the  public  ones  and  326,380  (boys,  150,257; 
girls,  176,123)  for  the  pri^-ateschools.  The  totals  are  as  follows:  1,769,602,  of  whom  999,569 
were  boys  and  770,033  girls.  The  school-houses  constructed  between  1871  and  1880 
were  429  in  number;  those  bought,  272;  repaired,  1,470;  total,  2,171.  In  the  normal 
schools,  24,888  boys  and  12,447  girls — total,  37,336 — received  instruction  during  that 
period.  The  budget  for  primary  instruction  in  the  municipalities  in  1879-^80  wae 
20,810,760  francs  ($4,016,477) ;  in  the  provinces,  1,776,911  francs  ($342,944)  for  1880.  Id 
1850  there  were  600,000  children  of  both  sexes  attending  the  primary  schools.  In  186S 
more  than  1,300,000  were  reported.  The  increase  during  the  15  years  was  about  117  pei 
cent.  Between  1865  and  1880  there  was  still  an  increase,  but  not  in  the  former  propor 
tion.  As  stated  above,  there  were  1,769,602  pupils  in  1880,  which,  compared  with  1865, 
gives  an  increase  for  the  last  15  years  of  about  36  per  cent.  An  official  report  for  1879-'8C 
has  the  following  concerning  superior  instruction:  The  University  of  Madrid  (the  sc 
called  Central  University,  as  it  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  confer  doctor  degrees)  has 
^ye  Acuities,  viz:  philosophy  and  letters,  with  275  students;  law,  with  2,363  stadents; 
xiatoral  and  physical  sciences,  with  376  students;  medicine,  with  2,468;  and  pharmacy, 
with  1,366;  total,  6,848  students.  Madrid  has  also  a  school  of  civil  engineering,  witli 
190  students;  a  school  of  science,  with  343  students;  a  school  of  fine  arts,  with  773  stti' 
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dents;  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  with  4,T70;  a  high  school  of  commerce,  46  students; 
I  high  school  of  agriculture,  151;  school  of  veterinary  surgery,  796;  a  national  school  of 
mosiCjWith  1,877  students,  and  a  school  of  political  sciences,  with  222  students.  The 
jther  Spanish  universities  are  Barcelona,  with  2,459  students;  Granada,  with  1,225; 
'^^iedo,  with  21C;  Salamanca,  with  372;  Santiago,  779;  Seville,  1,382;  Valencia,  with 
2.1 18  students;  Valladolid,  880;  and  Saragossa,  with  771  students. 

SviDEX,  coosliiutional    monarchy :  Area,  170,979  squOiTO  miles ;  population,   4,578,901.    Capital, 
Stockholm ;  population,  173,433. 

Aooording  to  the  law  of  June  18,  1842,  each  parish  of  Sweden  is  to  have  at  least  one 
Tell  established  school  with  an  instructor  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  primary  normal.  Still, 
two  communes,  or  parishes,  where  the  schools  are  few  and  far  between,  may  unite  and 
(wry  on  one  school  only.  Ambulatory  schools  are  also  found  in  sections  of  the  country 
where  there  are  comparatively  few  people,  and  where  the  schools  are  necessarily  ^videly 
apwated.  The  foundation  of  infimt  schools  dates  from  1853;  the  superior  primary 
Miiools  were  organized  in  1858.  Each  school  district  has  a  school  board,  which  regulates 
the  methods  of  teaching,  discipline,  school  age,  &c.  Ordinarily  the  child  enters  school 
at  7  jeazs  of  age  and  finishes  the  course  at  14.  Children  receiving  instruction  at  home 
are  subject  to  a  weekly  examination  before  the  school  board.  In  certain  provinces  there 
are  special  schools  for  young  people  who  are  over  14.  The  aim  of  these  schools  is  to  de- 
Tdop  the  knowledge  obtained  in  the  lower  grades.  The  course  of  study  in  the  primary 
schools  covers  reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  memorizing,  singing,  &c.  The  public 
sehoda  have  two  divisions,  one  for  children  from  8  to  10  years  of  age,  answering  to  the 
iower  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  another  for  those  older.  Statistics  for  the 
whole  of  Sweden  are  not  at  hand,  but  for  the  middle  schools,  or  *'hogre  liiroverk,"  the 
Adtowing  figures  for  the  autumn  of  1881  are  given:  In  34  schools — 4  of  them  at  Stock- 
Wm— 11,431  pupils  were  reported.  These  were  divided  into  5,076  in  the  Gymnasien, 
1979  in  the  Realschulen,  and  4,476  in  the  common  grades,  or  burgher  schools,  as  the  4 
bwer  dasBes  are  called.  The  hogre  liiroverk  are  seven-class  schools  and  the  two  upper 
daawsbave  Greek  and  "no-Greek"  divisions — 1,408  pupils  in  the  former,  1,652  in  the 
Matter.  There  are  also  24  five-class  schools,  with  2,893  pupils,  the  two  upper  classes  con- 
taining 395  Latin  pupils  (preparing  for  the  Gymnasium)  and  575  Realschule  pupils ;  19 
tliree-dasB  schools,  with  801  pupils;  9  two-class,  with  227  pupils;  and  9  one-class,  "peda- 
?ogier,"  with  159  pupils;  in  all,  95  schools,  with  15,511  pupils.  The  two  universities 
at  Cpsala  and  Lund  are  well  endowed  and  take  a  high  rank.  They  are  attended  by 
about  1,500  (Upsala)  and  650  (Lund)  students  annually.  Sweden  has  17  schools  for 
<J«af-mutc6,  4  for  the  blind,  and  4  for  idiots. 

^^TrnaajtSD,  federal  republic?  Area,  15,902  square  miles;  population,  2,816,102.    CapiUd,  Berne; 

population,  36,000. 

Hie  school  statistics  for  the  year  1881,  just  published  by  the  Swiss  government,  have 
wt  been  received  to  date,  so  that  only  stray  items  can  be  given.  Each  of  the  cantons 
and  demi-cantons  has  its  local  government,  and  in  all  the  cantons,  but  especially  those 
<tf  Northeastern  Switzerland,  education  is  widely  diffused.  In  the  Protestant  cantons 
^  proportion  of  school  attending  children  is  to  the  whole  population  as  1  to  5;  in  the 
^Protestant  and  half  Roman  Catholic  cantons  it  is  as  1  to  7;  in  the  Roman  Catholic, 
1  to  9.  Instruction  is  obligatory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12.  Primary  and  secondary 
KiiM^  are  found  in  every  district;  in  the  former,  the  elements  of  education,  with  geog- 
i>)4t  and  history,  are  taught;  in  the  latter  (for  children  firom  12  to  15  years  of  age), 
Bodem  languages,  geometry,  natural  history,  the  fine  arts,  and  music  There  are  normal 
vbools  in  all  t^e  cantons  and  there  are  4  universities. 

h  the  Cbnton  of  Zurich  the  school  fund  amounted  to  57,000  francs  in  1832;  in  1877  it 
«riied  1,740,000  francs;  in  1881  the  districts  alone  raised  2,056,378  francs  for  the  ele- 
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mentary  and  340,096  francs  for  the  secondary  schools.  The  cantonal  fund  for  these  two 
grades  was  1,000,000  francs,  so  that  the  schools  receive  about  three  and  a  half  millions 
annually.  In  1880-^81  Zurich  (canton)  had  93  **  review '»  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen) 
receiving  state  aid.  The  teachers  numbered  206;  pupils,  177  under  15  years  of  age  and 
1, 937  over  that  age.  There  were  also  54  schools  taught  the  whole  year.  C^e  werbeschulen 
were  reported  at  Riesbach  and  Zurich.  In  the  former  were  88  pupils  over  15  years  old 
and  9  teachers;  in  the  latter,  467  pupils  of  like  age  and  22  teachera.  Other  schools  of 
this  canton  were  the  industrial  art  school  of  Zurich,  2  schools  for  modelling,  an  evening 
school  for  girls,  a  girls*  work  school,  and  a  cantonal  technical  school.  The  university 
at  Ziirich  (or  German-Swiss  high  school,  as  it  is  called)  had  351  students  in  the  winter 
semester  of  1881-'82.  They  were  subdivided  into  18  theological  students,  34  for  law,  180 
studying  medicine,  and  119  philosophy. 

In  the  Canton  of  Berne  there  are  primary,  secondary,  review,  handiwork,  watchmaking, 
and  other  industrial  schools.  The  handiwork  and  technical  industrial  schools  embrace 
instruction  in  drawing,  modelling,  practical  reckoning,  elements  of  geometry  (especially 
surface  and  body  measurements),  book-keeping  in  German  and  French,  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  technological  branches.  Eleven  such  schools  reported  in  1880,  with  450 
pupils.  The  handiwork  school  of  Berne  had  181  pupils  in  1878-'79.  The  drawing  school 
of  Brienz,  at  the  end  of  1880-^81,  had  38  pupils;  that  of  St.  Immer,  43  pupils.  The  art 
school  of  Berne  has  4  teachers  and  from  15  to  20  pupils  who  are  studying  oil  painting, 
drawing  (academic  and  ornamental),  modelling,  painting  in  water  colors,  perspective  and 
technics  drawing,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  drawing.  The  city  of  Berne  has  2 
secondary  schools  for  boys,  with  5  classes  each;  the  boys  enter  these  schools  after  passing 
through  4  primary  school  classes.  The  girls*  schools  have  two  divisions:  a  secondary 
school  for  pupils  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  and  an  upper  division  for  those  from  15  to  19 
years.  Here,  too,  in  the  one  school  for  girls,  is  a  five  years'  course,  as  in  the  boys'  schools. 
The  studies  included  in  the  schools  for  girls  are  religion,  pedagogy,  German,  French, 
English,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  singing,  drawing,  writing, 
fancy  or  handiwork,  gymnastics,  letter  writing,  a  business  course  with  book-keeping, 
knowledge  of  different  kind  of  wares,  and  domestic  economy.  Berne  University  en- 
rolled 385  students,  viz:  in  the  theolo^cal  courses,  35;  in  the  legal,  139;  in  the  med- 
ical, 150;  and  in  the  philosophical,  61. 

Lausanne,  Canton  of  Vaud,  gives  information  for  1880-'81  of  98  schools  for  boys,  99  for 
girls,  and  624  mixed  schools;  pupils,  33,876,  from  7  to  16  years  of  age;  teachers,  509 
men  and  312  women.  The  normal  school  had  154  students  in  4  classes;  the  industrial 
school,  414  pupils  in  8  classes;  the  cantonal  college,  229  pupils  in  December,  1881;  the 
Gymnasium,  91 ;  and  the  academy,  264.  The  17  communal  colleges  had  353  pupils  in  the 
classical  divisions  and  982  in  the  scientific  divisions.  Twelve  villages  report  superior 
schools  (higher  schools  for  girls),  with  705  pupils.  At  these  district  schools  were  170 
teachers.  Many  private  institutions  are  also  reported,  with  from  150  to  200  pupils.  The 
deaf  and  dumb  institute  at  Moudon  had  29  in  its  courses;  an  agricultural  course  (at  Lau- 
sanne), 24  students. 

Aargau  reports  34  review  schools,  4  of  them  for  industries.  The  most  important  is  at 
Lenzburg;  its  courses  are  continued  the  whole  year. 

St,  GoIVb  school  districts  brought  2,385,898  francs  to  the  public  schools  in  1879-'80;  in 
1880-'81  the  sum  was  increased  to  2,527,445.  The  cantonal  fund  for  education  was  a 
million  francs. 

Lucerne  reported  24  district  schools  in  1879-'80,  with  551  pupils  in  the  winter  course. 
The  summer  course  of  1880  was  held  in  23  district  schools;  pupils,  417.  In  1880-'81 
there  were  24  secondary  schools,  with  a  total  'of  502  pupils.  An  additional  226  pupils 
were  noted  in  Lucerne  City,  Miinster,  Sursee,  and  WiUisau.  Pupils  of  the  canton  tak- 
ing the  winter  and  full  year's  course  were  1,029  in  1879-'80  and  728  in  1880-'81, 

Gravhiinden  (Grisons)  had  358  pupils  in  the  cantonal  schools  in  1880-'81  to  361  in  the 
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preceding  year.  At  the  Gymnasium  were  67  pupils;  in  the  Realschule,  168;  teachers' 
mmmary,  123;  total,  358.     These  figures  are  for  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Bmale  reported  44  **  review  "  schools  in  1879  and  34  in  the  winter  of  1880-'81.  The 
papik  numbered  647  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  472  at  the  termination.  Read, 
ing,  eomposition,  arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Switzerland  were  among 
the  branchss  taught.  The  drawing  and  modelling  school  of  the  city  of  Basle,  which 
was  founded  in  1796,  was  to  undergo  certain  changes  in  the  plan  of  organization.  In 
1^79-' 80  800  students  were  reported ;  the  average  was  740.  The  school  for  woman's  work 
had  139  pupils  in  the  latter  part  of  1880.  Branches  taught  were  sewing  by  hand  and 
Buchine,  dressmaking  (pressing,  cutting,  trimming),  arithmetic,  and  book-keeping. 
Bade  University  had  267  students  in  1881-'82  (winter  semester):  in  the  theological 
coarse,  56;  legal,  41;  medical,  100;  philosophical,  70. 

G€mfra*ti  review  (Fortbildung)  school  numbered  104  students  in  1879-'80;  the  commer- 
dal  and  industrial  school,  146  regular  students  and  206  extems;  the  school  for  watch- 
makers, 90  pupils  in  1880-^81,  at  the  end  of  the  year  58,  28  having  finished  their  appren- 
tioe^p,  and  4  leaving  before  the  close  of  the  course.  Both  theoretical  instruction  and 
pnctical  instruction  are  given  in  this  school.  The  studies  cover  French,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  linear  drawing,  physics,  and  book-keeping.  The  drawing  and  art  schools 
of  Geneva  City  were  divided  as  follows  in  1880-'81 :  2  preparatory  schools,  with  63  pupils; 
1  school  for  young  ladies,  with  164  pupils:  1  middle  school  for  modelling  and  ceramics 
•  with  29  pupils)  and  for  drawing  from  the  figure  (34  pupils) ;  1  school  for  ornamentation 
and  architecture,  54  pupils;  1  school  for  art  industry,  72;  1  school  for  designing  from 
nature  (lasting  from  November  to  April),  with  27  pupils;  1  school  of  fine  arts,  with  18 
pupils.  The  canton  has  also  a  fiiculty  of  medicine,  a  school  of  chemistry,  a  school  of 
phanuaey,  and  now  a  school  of  dentistry.  With  100,000  inhabitants,  the  expenditure 
Ibr  educational  purposes  is  quite  remarkable.  In  1865  it  amounted  to  343,909  francs, 
that  is,  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditures  for  cantonal  afiiairs.  In  1880  the  amount 
was  1,135,535  francs,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  from  the  treasury,  viz,  4,907,924 
fomcs. 

From  Sohthurn  the  statistics  are:  2,034  Fortbildung  (or  review)  pupils,  under  charge  of 
212  teachers  in  1880-'81. 

Thmrgwna  had  in  the  winter  of  1880-^81,  in  similar  schools,  2,464  pupils  and  240 
teachers. 

GlaruM  reported  an  additional  number  of  such  review  schools.  The  number  in  1880-^81 
was  22,  with  550  pupils.     Of  these,  320  were  over  16  years  of  age. 

SckitfZj  in  1881,  reported  a  drawing  school,  with  40  pupils;  a  "review"  school,  with 
24pnpi]fs  at  Ibach;  another  at  Einsiedeln,  pupils  not  given,  but  with  instruction  in  ele- 
Bw&tary  branches,  book-keeping,  drawing,  and  French. 

Vri  had  1,330  male  and  1,354  female  pupils  in  the  primary  and  secondary  grades. 
The  teachers  were :  men,  25;  women,  25.  Two  districts  kept  all-day  schools  throughout 
tbe  entire  year;  2  districts,  half-day  schools  for  the  whole  year.  Three  districts  had  all- 
daj  schools  for  half  of  the  year  and  16  had  half-day  schools  for  the  half  year. 

TCBKEY  (in  Europe) :  Area,  62,028  square  miles;  population,  4,275,000. 

!So  reports  are  at  hand  from  this  section  of  the  world,  but  firom  a  statement  made  by 
tke  mapector  of  the  burgher  schools  at  Onstantinople  it  is  learned  that  450  burgher 
Kboois  are  found  in  Constantinople  and  the  provinces  at  present.  More  than  5,000 
popils  attend  these  schools.    About  160  graduates  were  noted,  to  60  in  the  preceding 

Ariforia. — In  ld78-'79  there  were  1,088  primary  schools  in  Bulgaria,  and  in  1881  the 
'  had  increased  to  1,365.    The  primary  schools  are  supported  by  the  communes 
lalflo  by  the  churches,  the  latter  contrib'iting  two-thirds  of  the  products  of  the  sale  of 
I  far  the  purpose  (the  manufactureof  candles  for  religious  purposes  bp|pf^i^onop- 
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oly  of  the  clergy).  The  communes  contribute  a  portion  of  their  domain  for  school  pur- 
poses. Before  the  Russian  occupation  the  school-houses  were  wretched  structures.  More 
than  four  hundred  have  been  built  since  then.  It  was  found  easier  to  build  these  unpre- 
tending edifices  than  to  find  teachers.  Under  the  Turkish  rule  intelligent  Bulgarians 
who  wished  to  remain  in  their  country  were  obliged  to  become  teachers,  priests,  or  physi- 
cians. Since  the  advent  of  Russian  rule  the  same  class  of  people  have  found  employment 
in  a<lministrative  afiiEurs,  and  those  who  have  remained  with  the  schools  have  had  the  task 
of  hastily  preparing  young  persons  who  were  willing  to  serve  as  teachers.  After  six 
weeks  or  two  months  of  pedagogical  training  these  young  teachers  enter  upon  their  profes- 
sion. Two-thirds  of  the  Bulgarian  schoolmasters  are  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four 
years  of  age.     In  1881  two  normal  schools  were  established. 

Besides  the  purely  Bulgarian  schools,  the  government  has  had  to  preserve  the  Mus- 
sulman and  the  Israelite  schools.  There  are  about  300,000  Turks  remaining  in  the 
principality,  and  the  instruction  in  their  schools  is  entirely  religious.  The  Jews  are  the 
descendants  of  those  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  by  Philip  II  and  speak  Spanish  to 
this  day.  Their  schools  are  of  a  primitive  character,  but  have, been  much  improved 
recently  through  the  efforts  of  the  Hebrew  alliance.  Twelve  cities  have  secondary 
schools,  and  at  Sophia  there  is  one  where  the  ancient  languages  are  taught.  As  yet  (1881 ) 
there  is  no  superior  education.  An  agricultural  school  will  soon  be  opened.  Students 
of  special  branches  (law,  medicine,  industrial  arts)  pursue  their  studies  abroad,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  at  government  expense. 

Boumelia. — In  Eastern  Roumelia,  with  a  population  of  over  a  million,  there  were,  in  the 
school  year  1880-'81,  1,412  primary  schools,  with  80,591  pupils,  of  whom  23,789  were 
girls.  The  Bulgarians,  who  form  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  had  841  schools,  with 
48,000  scholars;  the  Turks,  471  schools,  with  15,189  scholars;  and  the  rest  were  scattered 
among  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  who  made  up  the  rest  of  the  population.  Educa- 
tion is  obligatory  in  Roumelia  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  year,  and  the  statute 
further  declares  that  after  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  its  publication  only  those  indi- 
viduals shall  have  the  right  to  vote  who  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  Bulgarian, 
Greek,  or  Turkish.  According  to  the  most  probable  calculations,  two-thirds  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  province  were  subject  to  the  compulsory  law.  The  msgority  of  the  teach- 
ers were  Bulgarians.  Amop^  the  Turks  the  imans  and  muezzins  perform  the  ftinctions 
of  teachers.  There  are  no  normal  schools,  but  young  teachers  study  pedagogics  during  the 
vacations.  Inspection  is  i)erformed  not  by  special  officers  but  by  physicians,  ecclesiastics, 
and  other  prominent  individuals.  There  are  four  secondary  schools,  which  have  been 
established  since  the  Russian  occupation,  two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls.  There  is  no 
superior  education.  Some  young  students  are  educated  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  as  in  Bulgaria. 

II.— Asia. 

BamsH  India:  Area,  1,425,723 square  miles;  population,  254,899.516. 

In  1870  the  government  of  India  made  over  to  the  local  governments  several  depart- 
ments of  the  administration,  including  education,  with  a  fixed  imperial  assignment  for 
their  support. 

In  respect  to  education,  it  was  especially  stipulated  that  the  existing  code,  the  grant 
in  aid  rules,  and  other  matters  of  general  principle  should  not  be  afiected  by  the  transfer. 

The  systems  of  education  maintained  in  the  several  provinces  undef  this  arrangement 
bear  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  expenditures  are  met  by 
grants  in  aid,  local  taxes,  tuition  fees,  subscriptions,  endowments,  &c.  With  respect  to 
grade,  the  institutions  are  classified  into  universities,  colleges,  secondary  schools  (includ- 
ing high  and  middle  schools),  primary  schools,  and  schools  for  special  or  technical  train- 
ing. With  respect  to  their  relation  to  government,  the  institutions  shown  in  the  official 
reports  are  classified  into  government  schools,  aided  private  schools,  and  unaided  private 
schools  under  government  inspection.     This  simple  outline  conmnpfi^^^stem  of  com- 
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plicated  detail,  of  which  the  most  prominent  features  are  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  the  division  of  the  schools  into  English,  vernacular,  and  English  and  vernacular,  and 
the  classification  of  scholars  by  race  or  creed. 

Umvenities. — Superior  education  is  provided  in  the  universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras, 
tad  Bombay.  A  fourth  university  wUl  doubtless  soon  be  added,  a  bUl  for  conferring 
upon  the  Ptuyab  University  College  the  powers  of  a  university  having  been  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  had  previously  intimated  his  approval  of  the  measure. 
London  University  has  furnished  the  model  for  those  of  India.  Their  function  is  to 
wmfer  degrees  upon  matriculates  who  study  in  the  affiliated  colleges  and  schools  and 
upon  such  other  candidates  as  may  be  presented  under  the  rules  of  the  senates. 

D^rees  in  science  have  recently  been  instituted  in  the  Bombay  University  and  the 
name  of  the  first  arts  examination  changed  to  the  previous  examination,  to  indicate 
the  place  it  now  holds  as  introductory  to  both  degrees  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  viz,  b.  a. 
aodB.  sc. 

Daring  the  present  year  the  Bethune  School  for  Girls  has  been  added  to  the  number  of 
goremment  colleges  affiliated  to  the  Calcutta  University.  Its  courses  lead  to  the  first 
examination  in  arte. 

The  record  of  university  examinations  and  passes  for  the  year  gives  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  people  avail  themselves  of  the  provision  for  superior  education. 
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Hie  year  was  sgnalized  hy  the  success  for  the  first  time  in  India  of  two  young  native 
Uses  at  the  fint  arts  examination  at  Calcutta  University  and  two  at  Madras  Univer- 
itty.  The  latter  bestows  the  degrees  in  arts  upon  candidates  who  have  not  qutdified  in 
a  rttwU  111  language.  From  the  classification  of  the  examinees  with  respect  to  race  and 
need,  it  appears  that  the  Brahmins  take  the  lead  in  higher  edu^ca^on.  |^qqq[^ 
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The  expenditure  upon  the  three  nnivereities  for  the  year  under  report  was  143,555 
rupees  (a  rupee =39  cents). 

The  following  summaries  are  derived  from  the  official  reports  on  public  instraction  in 
nine  proyinces  (Bombay,  Bengal,  Madras,  Punjab,  northwestern  provinces  and  Oudh, 
Assam,  central  provinces,  Coorg,  and  British  Burmah)  and  two  native  states  (Hyderabad 
and  Mysore):  Population,  201,064,016;  number  of  scholars  in  arts  colleges  March  31. 
5,620;  number  in  colleges  for  professional  training,  1,497;  number  in  schools  for  special 
or  technical  training,  19,847;  number  in  secondary  schools  (high  and  middle),  boy^, 
260,854;  girls,  14,486. 

Secondary  instruction. — Secondary  education  is  most  widely  difllised  in  Bombay  and 
Bengal.  In  the  former  it  is  estimated  that  the  ratio  of  boys  in  high  schools  to  the  whole 
X>opulation  is  1  to  5,000,  in  middle  schools  1  to  1,666;  in  the  latter  the  estimates  are: 
for  high  schools,  1  to  1,400;  for  middle  schools  1  to  1,000. 

Elementary  instruction, — The  reports  of  primary  instruction  include  all  the  aided  schools 
and  xmaided  schools  under  government  inspection.  These  had,  March  31,  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  1,888,345,  viz,  1,784,988 boys  and  103,357  girls. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  lor  primary  education  was  6,685,070  rupees,  of  which 
6,178,713  were  for  boys'  schools  and  506,357  for  girls'  schools.  The  total  government 
expenditure  for  primary  education  was  2,238,797  rupees,  of  which  2,016,771  were  for 
boys'  schools  and  222,026  for  girls'  schools.  The  expenditure  for  primary  education  is 
not  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  total  expenditure  for  education.  In  Bombay,  where  it 
is  highest,  the  expenditure  for  primary  schools  for  boys  was  38.28  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure  and  for  girls  4.02  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  government  expenditure  to  the  total  expenditure  varies  greatly  in 
the  several  provinces.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  operation  of  the  payment  upon  results 
system  and  partly  to  the  constant  endeavor  to  reduce  the  government  appropriations 
and  to  secure  adequate  support  for  the  schools  from  district  and  municipal  funds. 

In  the  three  provinces  reporting  the  largest  expenditure,  the  ratios  of  government 
expenditure  to  the  total  for  primary  education  are  as  follows :  Bombay,  for  boys'  schools 
21  per  cent.;  for  girls',  17 per  cent;  Bengal,  for  boys'  schools,  19  per  cent;  for  girls',  40 
per  cent. ;  Madras,  for  boys'  schools,  9  per  cent. ;  for  girls',  24  per  cent. 

The  policy  of  the  government  is  to  reduce  appropriations;  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
opposing  party  maintain  that  the  increase  of  local  taxation  is  impossible.  The  director 
of  public  instruction  for  Bombay,  in  his  report  for  1880-'81,  observes  that  the  local  re- 
sources are  now  almost  entirely  appropriated  and  that  a  further  extension  of  primary 
education  depends  mainly  on  the  ability  of  government  to  make  a  larger  grant  in  aid  of 
local  fund  schools.  Similar  statements  are  made  by  other  directors.  The  question  of 
school  revenue  promises  to  become  the  most  important  of  any  affecting  the  progress  of 
education  in  India. 

The  current  reports  call  attention  to  the  growing  interest  in  education  in  the  rural 
districts  and  among  the  Mahometan  population,  to  the  tendency  to  multiply  schools  for 
girls,  and  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  indigenous  schools  brought  under 
government  inspection.  With  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  however,  it  is  estimated 
that  upwards  of  25,000,000  children  needing  primaiy  education  are  uncared  for,  and 
such  is  the  urgent  necessity  of  extending  the  means  of  elementary  education  among  the 
masses  of  India  that  an  educational  commission  is  to  be  organized  to  devise  practical 
measures  for  meeting  the  demand. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  reported  in  inspected  schools  of  all  classes  in  the  nine 
provinces  and  two  native  states  under  consideration  was  2,190,197,  of  whom  206,832,  or 
a  little  above  9  per  cent.,  were  studying  English. 

Japan,  absolute  monarchy:  Area,  156,604  square  miles;  population,  34,838,479.    Capital,  Tokio; 

population,  811,510. 

The  latest  educational  statistics  for  Japan  are  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Com' 
missioner  of  Education  for  1879.     The  Japanese  code  of  education,  revised  to  Decern- 
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ber  28,  1880,  iras  faHj  stated  in  the  report  for  1880.  A  late  item  of  information  is 
tbat  the  JaiMmese  minister  of  education  has  gone  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
German  methods  of  education.  Certain  changes,  as  a  result  of  this  visit,  are  to  he  in- 
troduced in  the  home  system.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  him,  there  were 
53wOOO  govemment  schools  in  Japan  in  1872,  arranged  according  to  European  models; 
this  gives  one  primary  school  to  every  640  inhabitants.  In  1875  the  number  of  pupils 
was  about  half  a  million,  and  in  1877  there  were  1,500,000  male  and  500,000  female 
poinla.  Some  57,000  men  and  1,275  women  were  teaching  at  that  date.  As  the  num- 
ber of  -persons  of  school  age  is,  however,  over  five  millions,  many  new  schools  are 
neeeaBary.  Private  persons  have  contributed  over  thirty  million  dollars  for  school  pur- 
poses, besides  large  giils  of  lands,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  1881  exceeded  three 

iniliions. 

III.— Africa. 

EGTrr,  a  dependency  of  Turkey :  Area,  1,406,250  sqoare  miles ;  population,  16,952,000.    Capital, 

Cairo;  population,  349,883. 

For  the  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1879. 

rv.— NoBTH  America. 

Doxmosr  op  Canada  :  Area,  8,470,392  square  miles ;  population,  4,324,810.    Capital,  Ottawa ;  popu- 
lation, 27,412. 

Each  of  the  seven  provinces  forming  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  power  to  regulate 
its  own  local  affiurs,  including  education,  so  far  as  may  be  done  without  interfering  with 
the  policy  and  action  of  the  central  administration  under  the  governor  general. 

Public  instruction  in  most  of  the  provinces  is  under  the  control  of  a  council  of  educa- 
tion and  of  one  or  more  superintendents,  according  as  the  religious  element  is  or  is  not 
recognized.     Full  information  upon  this  point  is  embodied  in  my  annual  report  for  1876. 

«.  BRrnsH  CoLXTXBi A:  Area,  341,306 square  miles;  population,  49,450.    Capital,  Viotoria.    Superin- 
tendent of  education,  C.  C.  McKenzie. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  for  1881,  being  the  eleventh  annual  report,  includes 
a  brief  survey  of  the  decade. 

Total  enrolment  in  common  schools  for  the  current  year,  2,579;  average  daily  attend- 
ance. 1,313.61;  enrolment  in  high  school,  74;  average  daily  attendance,  45.07;  total 
«siTohnent  for  all  public  schools,  2,653;  total  number  of  teachers,  68;  permanent  staff,  62; 
total  annual  expenditure  for  education,  $58,515,  of  which  sum  $9,254  were  for  buildings 
and  insurance.  From  the  review  of  the  decade  it  appears  that  during  the  period  the 
warn  of  $480,395  has  been  expended  for  education  and  that  more  than  6,000  children 
ittve  been  instructed. 

I.  Xkw  Bkunswick:  Area,  27,174  square  miles;  population,  321,233.    Capital,  Fredericton.    Chief 
superintendent  of  education,  Theodore  H.  Rand. 

The  mode  of  support  of  schools  in  New  Brunswick  is  threefold  :  (1)  District  assess- 
CMSxt,  (2)  county  assessment,  and  (3)  government  grants.  The  government  grants  for 
the  year,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  amounted  to  $155,020;  the  county  assessment,  to 
$83,927;  the  district  assessment  is  not  given  in  the  report,  but  is  estimated  by  the 
qperintendent  at  $250,000.^  To  these  sums  should  be  added  annual  government  grant 
to  university,  $8,844,  and  government  grant  for  education  of  the  blind  and  of  deaf-mutes, 
$1,220,  making  a  total  of  $499,012. 

The  following  statement  of  average  rate  of  salaries  is  also  furnished  by  the  superintend- 

ip^r  this  and  other  interestiniT  information  pertaining  to  the  school  system  of  New  Brunswick,  I 
m  fasdefatod  to  a  private  letter  ftx>m  Hon.  Theodore  H.  Rand.  Of  this  item  he  says :  **  Probably  I 
hMcpkMcdthe  district  assessment  too  low  in  my  estimate."  Digitized  by  ^OOQIC 
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ent:  first  class  males^  average  for  whole  province,  exclnding  principals  of  grammar  or 
high  schools,  $508;  secoitd  class,  $315;  third  class,  $236;  first  class  females,  $339;  second 
class,  $230;  third  class,  $186. 

The  school  year  consists  of  a  summer  term  of  108  teaching  days  and  a  winter  t«rm  of 
117  teaching  days.  Number  of  schools  reported  for  the  term,  1,368,  having  1,410  teacb- 
ers  and  52,739  pupils.  The  enumeration  includes  14  grammar  schools,  having  14  prin- 
cipals, 38  other  teachers,  and  618  pupils.  Number  of  schools  reported  for  the  winter 
term,  1,297,  having  1,356  teachers  and  49,550  pupils;  14  grammar  schools  are  included, 
having  14  principals,  36  other  teachers,  and  SS9  pupils.  Total  number  of  difierent  pupils 
in  attendance  upon  the  schools  during  the  year,  62,623;  proportion  of  the  population 
enrolled  during  the  summer  term,  1  in  5.42;  during  winter  term,  1  in  5.77. 

The  attendance  upon  the  normal  school  for  the  annual  session  closing  July  1, 1881,  was 
130  students,  of  whom  32  belonged  to  the  PYench  preparatory  department.  The  model 
department  enrolled  188,  viz,  78  boys  and  110  girls. 

c.  Newfoundland:  Area,  40,200 square  miles;  population,  181,753.    Capital,  St.  John^s. 

Following  is  from  the  report  of  Hon.  William  Pilot,  superintendent  of  Church  of  Eng- 
land .schools,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881: 

Total  number  of  pupils  reported  in  schools  under  Church  of  England  boards,  9,326; 
number  of  teachers  employed,  129;  total  expenditure,  $26,523.06. 

d.  Ontario:  Area,  101 ,733  square  milen;  population,  1,923,228.    Capital,  Toronto;  population^  86,415. 
Minister  of  education,  Adam  Crooks,  ll.  d.,  q.  c. 

School  population  and  attendance. — Total  school  population  (5  to  16),  489,924;  nam- 
ber  of  pupils  5  to  16  attending  public  schools,  464,395;  number  attending  high  schools, 
9,633;  number  attending  universities,  colleges,  private  schools,  &c.,  5,750;  number  under 
5  or  over  16  attending  the  several  classes  of  schools,  27,611.  Elstimate  of  number  5  to 
16  not  attending  any  school,  10,146,  or  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  population.  Aver- 
age daily  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  220,068. 

Receipts  and  expenditures. — Total  receipts  for  all  public  school  purposes,  $3,254,829; 
total  expenditure,  $2,822,052,  of  which  $2,113,180  were  for  teachers'  salaries.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  based  on  total  expenditure,  was  $o.66  for  rural  districts,  $6.90  for  citieB, 
$6.07  for  towns,  being  for  the  whole  province  $5.w5. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Ontario  is  so  highly  approved  that  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  its  organization  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  those  who  may  be  intrusted 
with  the  development  of  a  system  elsewhere.  For  the  following  statement  I  am  in- 
debted to  Philip  Carroll,  esq..  United  States  commercial  agent  at  Port  Stanley  and  St. 
Thomas,  Canada: 

Outline  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  OnlaHo. — The  law  provides  for  a  depart- 
ment of  education  which  shall  be  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  education.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  department  of  education  are:  (1)  To  prepare  from  time  to 
time,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  text  books,  programme  of 
studies,  general  rules  and  regulations  for  the  organization  and  government  of  aU  the 
schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  together  with  all  other  rules  which  may  seem  proper 
and  appear  to  enhance  the  interests  of  education.  (2)  To  distribute,  within  certain 
restrictions,  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  education,  to  appoint  in.<q)ectors, 
and  to  require  applicants  for  teacherships  in  all  the  schools  to  furnish  evidence  of  their 
qualifications,  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  &c. 

The  law  provides  for  public  schools,  high  schools,  collegiate  institutes,  separate  Cath- 
olic and  separate  colored  schools,  &c.  For  the  support  of  these  schools  the  provincial 
parliament  makes  an  annual  Appropriation,  which  is  divided  equally  upon  the  basis  of 
attendance  at  each  school. 

The  province  is  divided  into  school  districts,  the  residents  of  which  are  annually  taxed 
a  certain  amount,  equal  at  least  to  the  legislative  grant,  toward  the  support  of  the  school 
to  which  they  send  their  children ;  but  no  one  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  a  school  to 
which  he  or  she  does  not  send  children.     Should  the  amount  realized  from  the  residents 
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of  a  adiool  district  nnder  this  provision  not  equal  the  amount  apportioned  from  the  legis- 
lative grant,  the  latter  is  withheld  until  an  equal  sum  shall  have  been  raised.  All  chil- 
dren from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age  have  the  right  to  attend  some  school  or  to  be 
otherwise  educated  four  months  in  each  year.  A  parent  or  guardian  who  fails  to  pro- 
\ide  for  the  education  of  his  or  her  children  between  the  ages  adverted  to  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $5  for  the  first  offence  and  double  that  sum  for  each  subsequent  offence. 

A  petition  signed  by  five  Roman  Catholics  in  any  school  district  is  the  only  requisite 
to  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school  of  that  fiuth  and  to  a  share  of  the  annual  legis- 
lative grant. 

In  the  case  of  colored  people  twelve  names  are  necessary  to  a  petition  in  order  that 
they  may  have  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  separate  school  and  the  right  to  a  share  of 
the  grant  in  question. 

In  the  public  and  other  schools  or  institutes  the  religious  feeling  of  each  pupil  or  student 
» acmpnlously  respected.  In  all  these  it  is  optional  with  the  pupil  or  student  as  to 
whether  he  or  she  shall  attend  any  particular  religious  service  not  his  or  her  own. 

The  teachers  in  the  various  sdiools  and  institutes  have  to  undergo  very  stringent 
tiaminations  before  the  central  committee,  provided  for  in  the  act,  which  awards  them 
mst,  second,  or  third  class  certificates,  according  to  their  qualification  or  grade,  when 
thej  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  teach.  No  one  who  is  not  a  subject  of  Her  M^esty 
bdigible  to  teach,  no  matter  what  his  qualifications.  This  is  law;  but  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  N.  W.  Ford,  a  teacher  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  St.  Thomas,  to  whose  courtesy 
and  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  books  from  which  I  select  the  data  for  this  report, 
thai  any  p^son  who  can  pass  the  examination  is  permitted  to  teach  in  the  province. 

Xo  foreign  books  are  permitted  to  be  used  in  any  model  or  public  school  without  the 
opreas  penmssion  of  the  department  of  education. 

The  pnblic  school  year  consists  of  two  terms,  commencing  on  the  3d  of  January  and 
coding  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  again  on  the  18th  of  August  and  ending  on  the  23d  of 
December. 

In  the  rural  school  sections,  which  are  limited  to  five  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 
nspectivdy,  there  are  three  trustees  to  each,  elected  for  three  years,  or  until  their  suc- 
«<s»rs  shall  have  been  elected  by  the  ratepayers  thereof 

In  all  towns  not  divided  into  wards  and  in  all  incorporated  villages  there  are  six  school 
tnotces  to  each  town  or  village.  Each  town  or  city  divided  into  wards  has  two  trustees 
to  each  ward.  A  trustee  cannot  be  reelected  against  his  own  consent  until  four  years 
>hall  have  elapsed  firom  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

The  law  also  provides  for  a  certain  number  of  county,  town,  and  city  inspectors,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  county  council  or  city  or  town  school  board,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  ooan^  inspectors  receive  as  compensation  not  less  than  $5  each  per  school  annually 
fBm  the  county,  and  an  additional  $5  each  per  school  per  annum  from  the  ^ '  consolidated 
rtveDne  fund."  T*hey  are  also  allowed  travelling  expenses,  to  be  determined  by  the 
f^»nty  council.  The  compensation  of  the  city  and  town  inspectors  is  determined  by  the 
^^'^^  appointing  them. 

1^  schools  are  variously  designated  as  public  schools,  high  schools,  normal  or  model 
*hool8,  sqkarate  Catholic  and  colored  schools,  and  coll^iate  institutes.  There  is  a 
^aehoolor  collegiate  institute  in  every  county  or  union  of  cotinties,  but  the  county 
o^fUKi]  can,  under  certain  restrictions,  establish  more. 

A  eoUeg;iate  institute  must  have  a  daily  average  attendance  of  sixty  male  students 
sudving  Latin  and  Greek  and  four  masters  teaching  the  same,  to  entitle  it  to  be  classed 
«  a  ''coU^;iate  institute. ' ' 

1^  county  council  has  the  power,  with  the  approval  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  at  its 
^oal  June  session,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  education,  to  discon- 
^^  any  high  school  within  its  jurisdiction. 

,  ^'o  person  can  be  appointed  head  master  in  a  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  unless 
tie  shall  be  a  graduate  of  arts  of  some  university  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions  and 
famishes  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

An  teachers  who,  while  engaged  in  the  profession,  contribute  to  the  "superannuated 
^'^hew'  fond  "  are  entitled  to  be  retired  upon  reaching  the  age  of  sixty  and  to  receive 
1^  per  annum  for  each  year  of  service,  and  all  teachers  tinder  sixty  who  have  contributed 
^  like  m.'uiner  and  are  or  may  become  disabled  are  entitled  to  a  similar  sum,  and  in  cer- 
^•«in  eases  t^ose  of  both  ages  are  entitled  to  $1  extra  per  aimum  for  each  year  as  above. 

The  high  schools,  collegiate  institutes,  and  public  schools  in  the  same  district  open 
■WMlly  on  the  7th  day  of  January  and  close  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  reopen  on 
^^  fint  Tuesday  therwifber  and  close  again  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  reopen  on  the  1st 
^  oT  September  and  again  close  on  the  22d  of  December,  thus  making  three  vacations 
**^»«e  respective  schools  annually. 

The  admission  of  pupils  to  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  is  determined  by 
>Watd  of  examiners  consisting  of  the  county,  city,  or  town  insp^t^r^ol  ^l^^j^^ls, 
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the  chairman  of  the  public  and  high  school  or  coUesiate  institute  boards,  and  the  head 
master  of  the  high  school  or  collegiate  institute.  The  questions  to  be  propounded  are 
prepared  by  the  "central  committee'*  and  transmitted  by  the  minister  of  edocation  to 
the  inspector  of  the  city,  town,  or  county,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  shall  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  adverted  to  and  who  shall  prepare  a  return  of  the  answers  of  each 
candidate  and  transmit  it  to  the  minister  of  education  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

Besides  the  schools  hereinbefore  enumerated,  there  are  industrial  schools,  in  which 
children  are  lodged,  clothed,  fed,  and  taught.  Any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  who  is  destitute,  vagrant,  unruly,  or  under  the  control  of  vicious  parents  or  guar- 
dians may  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  and  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  but  in  no  case 
for  a  longer  period  than  until  the  cliild  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

«.  Quebec:  Area,  188,688  square  miles ;  population,  1,359,027.    Capital,  Quebec;  population,  62,446. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Gideon  Ouimet. 

Total  number  of  schools  of  all  classes,  4,800,  having  6,906  teachers  and  238,126  pupils; 
totalnumberofpupils  in  schools  under  supervision,  235,574;  average  attendance,  180,370; 
total  amount  levied  for  public  instruction  in  the  province  in  1880-'81,  $1,997,135. 

Among  the  measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  l^islature  the  superintendent  urges 
the  appointment  of  an  inspector  general  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  superintendent  and 
the  inspectors  into  closer  relations;  the  legal  requirement  that  school  commissioners  and 
trustees  shall  know  how  to  read;  and  the  engagement  of  teachers  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  five  years. 

The  three  normal  schools  were  attended  during  the  year  by  314  students,  of  whom  189 
passed  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year  entitling  them  to  diplomas,  as  follows: 
as  teachers  for  academies,  18;  for  model  schools,  72;  for  primary  schools,  99. 

The  polytechnic  school  of  Montreal  was  founded  in  1873  for  the  purpose  of  training: 
(1)  Civil  engineers,  capable  of  conducting,  directing,  and  executing  all  works  of  art  and 
of  construction  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  soil ;  (2)  mining  engineers,  capable  of  conducting, 
directing,  and  executing  all  works  of  discovering,  extracting,  and  working  ores  and  min- 
erals, and  their  transfonnation  into  useful  metals;  (3)  mechanical  engineers,  capable  of 
designing,  putting  together,  and  constructing  all  engines  and  machines  used  in  manu- 
factures; and  (4)  industiial  engineers,  capable  of  applying  the  physical  and  chemical 
sciences  to  products  and  manufactures.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  five  years  and 
is  calculated  to  meet  all  the  scientific  and  industrial  requirements  of  the  country.  The 
curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  of  study  is  precisely  the  same  for  all  the  pupils,  who 
must  have  a  sufiBciently  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
drawing  before  commencing  the  special  study  of  any  one  of  the  four  branches  of  civil  en- 
gineering. At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  pupil  selects  the  branch  which  he  prefers 
and  studies  it  in  a  special  manner  during  the  last  year  at  the  school.  From  the  opening 
of  the  polytechnic  school  until  now  33  pupils  have  matriculated;  of  these,  11  left  for 
various  reasons  before  completing  their  course,  12  are  still  at  school,  and  10  obtained 
the  diploma  of  civil  engineer.  From  the  establishment  of  the  school  in  1873  to  the  close 
of  the  financial  year  1 879-' 80  the  total  cost  of  its  maintenance  >vas  $38,565,  of  which 
sum  the  Grovemment  contributed  $21,000,  pupils'  fees  amounted  to  $1,536,  and  the  bal- 
ance was  paid  by  the  Catholic  commissioners  of  Montreal,  which,  with  the  value  of 
grounds,  building,  and  furniture,  made  a  total  from  the  last  source  of  $36,436. 

v.— South  America. 

AsoEirriNE  Confedebation,  federal  republic:   Area,  515,700  square  miles;  population,  2,400,000. 
Capital,  Buenos  Ayres;  population,  200,000. 

The  following  account  of  education  is  taken  from  the  annual  message  to  congress  (re- 
ceived as  this  report  is  going  through  the  press)  of  Julio  A.  Roca,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  republic: 

Receiving  aid  from  the  government  are  1,505  schools,  with  112,400  pupils.  This 
does  not  include  normal  and  model  schools  and  schools  annexed  to  the  national  college. 

Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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At  ^e  capital  there  are  170  pnblio  and  118  private  schools,  frequented  by  33,190  pnpils. 
The  figures  are  not  given  for  the  provinces,  bat  previous  T^>orts  indicate  a  large  namber 
of  aAoola,  although  there  is"  a  manifest  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  population.  A 
laek  of  competent  professors  is  reported,  uid  financial  embarrassments  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  as  many  educational  institutions  as  are  needed.  Only  13  normal  schools 
are  meatioiied,  and,  although  4  more  are  to  be  started,  this  will  not  suffice  to  prepare  as 
aanj  teachers  as  are  required.  The  attendance  at  the  national  colleges  in  certain  prov- 
inees  la  oot  what  it  should  be,  and  many  students  who  desire  to  enter  are  not  sufficiently 
fvepared.  For  this  reason  the  annexes  have  been  founded  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  ooIlegBS.  Much  improvement  is  noticeable  as  a  result  of  these  schools.  An  educa- 
tiooal  commission  has  been  working  for  some  time  to  place  primary  instruction  on  a 
more  solid  basia.  So  &t  this  commission  has  succeeded  in  arranging  for  a  better  admin- 
istiatioQ  of  the  school  ftmds,  lor  an  inspection  of  the  schools  in  the  provinces  where 
there  have  been  difficulties  between  the  authorities,  for  the  erection  of  spacious  and 
hygienically  constructed  buildings.  Other  changes  for  the  better  are  being  made  in 
various  educational  institutions  supported  by  the  state:  some  are  to  be  enlarged;  others 
fimiished  with  new  apparatus;  normal  schools  and  universities  are  having  large  addi- 
tions mado  to  their  various  coUections;  and  in  some  nothing  more  is  required.  Satis- 
ftctorj  reports  are  received  as  r^ards  the  instruction  in  the  universities. 

BaAZQ. :  oonfltituUoniU  empire :  AreA,  8,287,961  square  miles;  population,  9,443,233.    Capital,  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  population,  274,972. 

Public  education  is  divided  into  three  distinct  forms  or  classes:  primary,  secondary 
or  preparatory,  and  sdenHfic  or  superior.  According  to  the  constitution,  primary  in- 
stractioD  is  gratuitous  and  will  some  time  become  compulsory.  Education  is  still  in  a 
baidcwaid  state  and  no  statistics  can  be  given,  but  the  following  statement  indicates  a 
tendency  towards  progress:  Since  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Paraguay  a  general 
awakening  on  the  part  of  the  state  authorities,  private  institutions,  &c,  as  to  the  needs 
of  Bnaxil  in  respect  to  education  has  been  perceptible.  No  effort  has  been  spared  within 
the  last  few  years  to  develop  public  instruction  and  large  expenditures  have  been 
Bade  towards  that  end.  An  examination  of  the  annual  budget  shows  an  increase  of 
ftmda  voted  from  year  to  year  by  the  government  for  the  piuposes  of  superior  instruc- 
tion thiooghout  the  various  provinces.  Large  sums  have  also  been  voted  for  primary 
and  seoondazy  education  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  According  to  the  constitution,  superior  in- 
ifrnetion  in  the  provinces  and  both  primary  and  secondary  at  the  capital  depend  on 
the  amoonts  voted  by  the  general  government.  The  various  ministers  since  the  war 
with  Paraguay  have  done  much  towards  modifying  the  methods  of  instruction  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Hany  school-houses  have  been  erected,  the  latest  fhmishings  and  apparatus 
added;  new  schools  established;  collections  for  object  teaching  organized;  translations 
l^o  Pntognese  made  of  the  best  text  books  used  in  the  schools  of  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States;  tile  position  of  primary  teachers  improved,  &c.  The  result  is 
thai  teadiera  do  better  work,  the  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  looked  after,  and  the 
» generally  rank  higher.  Pupils  have  also  been  aided  to  get  school  books  and  the 
r  apparatus  so  as  to  advance  in  their  studies. 

Cmxj,  republic :  Area,  about  300,000  aquaro  miles ;  population  (January  1, 1880),  2,183,434. 

PobUc  education  in  Chili  is  divided  into  primary,  secondary,  and  superior.  The  ftee 
poUie  schools  in  1880-'81  numbered  638,  divided  into  114  city  schools  for  boys  and  141 
fcr  giriSy  and  101  countiy  schools  for  boys  and  264  fbr  girls;  18  schools  were  added  during 
file  year,  making  the  total  as  above.  The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public 
aeboolswas  24,961  boys  and  23,833  girls— total,  48,704;  average  attendance,  34,089. 
lb  this  most  be  added  the  private  and  society  schools,  numbering  405,  with  15,106 
9,218  boys  and  5,888  girls.    The  total  number  of  public  and  private  schools 
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was  therefore  1,043.  ,  There  are  4  normal  schools  to  snpply  teachers  for  these  schools. 
In  1881  congress  appropriated  $1,119,620  for  school  poiposes.  The  higher  and  inter- 
mediate or  secondary  schools  are  free  and  have  their  own  buildings,  apparatos,  (Stc  The 
principal  one,  founded  at  Santiiiigo  in  1813,  is  called  the  National  Institute.  In  the  prov- 
inces these  schools  take  the  name  of  liceos  or  high  schools.  The  universitj  preparatory 
course  in  the  National  Institute  in  1880  had  843  students,  distributed  as  follows:  Physi- 
cal sciences  and  mathematics,  34;  medicine,  263;  law,  389;  pharmacy,  86;  drawing, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  71.  The  17  high  schools  in  the  provinces  had  2,176  students, 
aad  there  were  918  enrolled  in  the  intermediate  course  at  the  institute,  making  a  total 
of  3,937  of  this  dass  of  students. 

The  university  at  Santiago  has  5  fiiculties  (law,  medicine  and  surgery,  engineering 
and  architecture,  theology,  and  philology).  The  number  of  students  at  the  university 
in  1880  was  724.  The  high  schools  give  instruction  in  Latin,  French,  English,  general 
history,  and  history  of  Chili  and  America,  philosophy,  literature  and  history  of  litera- 
ture, physical  geography,  physics  and  chemistry,  mathematics,  drawing,  natural  history, 
and  book-keeping.  In  the  schools  in  the  mining  districts  the  application  of  physics  and 
chemistry  to  mining  and  metallurgy  id  taught,  and  in  commercial  centres  suitable  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  prepare  students  for  active  life.  There  are  also  an  agricultural  school,  a 
technical  school,  and  a  school  of  fine  arts. 

In  Santiago  is  the  national  library,  with  more  than  60,000  volumes.  The  university, 
institute,  and  many  private  schools  as  well  as  the  provincial  schools  have  excellent  libra- 
ries also.  In  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  there  are  museums  of  natural  history,  and  in  Sesena 
and  Oopiapo,  museums  of  mineralogy. 

X^niTED  Statbb  of  OoiiOifBiA,  federal  republio:  Area,  004,773  English  aquare  miles;  popaladon 

(in  1870),  2,951,328. 

This  confederation  of  nine  states  has  its  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  instruction 
under  the  direction  of  a  secretiury  of  state,  who  is  a  part  of  the  federal  ministry.  Each  state 
has  also  a  director  of  public  instruction,  as  an  officer  of  the  ministiy,  and  each  director 
has  at  his  orders  as  many  superintendents  as  there  are  departments  in  each  state.  Each 
department  is  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  the  educational  affi»irs  come  under 
chaige  of  a  school  commissi^  composed  of  3  members  named  by  the  superintendent.  This 
commissionwatchesover  the  school  attendance,  which  is  obligatory  for  all  children  between 
8  and  14  years  of  age,  attends  to  the  establishment  of  new  schools  In  rural  districts,  over- 
sees the  monthly  examinations  for  promotion,  and  presents  the  requisite  reports  to  the 
superintendent.  This  system  of  public  instruction  was  established  in  1870.  Normal 
schools  were  founded  throughout  the  confederation,  and  the  schools  generally  were 
arranged  as  lay  institutions.  A  revolt  on  the  part  of  those  desiring  religious  instruction 
in  the  schools,  in  1876,  was  soon  quelled,  and  the  lay  schools  aro  continued.  The  course 
of  studies  in  the  primary  grades  comprises  reading,  writing,  arithmetio,  national  and 
universal  geogn^hy,  history,  agriculture,  botany,  aoology,  fVench,  English,  Overman, 
Spanish,  and  military  exerdsee.  The  primary  schools  number  1,500;  pupils,  75,000. 
Numerous  private  schools  are  also  reported,  Bogota  alone,  vrith  a  population  of  100,000, 
having  22.  The  National  University,  the  militaiy  school,  and  schools  of  wchitectnre, 
painting,  and  music  are  at  Bogota;  the  school  of  mines  is  at  Antioquia;  the  naval  scbo(d, 

at  Csrthagena. 

YI.— Australasia. 

South  Australia,  British  oolony:  Area,  008,425  square  miles;  popalaUon,  S70,86S>    Oinpital,  Ade> 
laide.    Minister  oontroUing  education,  J.  Langdon  Parsons. 

The  following  information  is  derived  ftom  the  annual  report  for  1881 : 
School  aUondamie, — Average  monthly  enrolment  in  public  and  provisional  schools, 
27,061;  average  attendance,  20,653.    Average  monthly  attendance  of  scholar  holding 
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free  certificates,  2,220.  Number  of  teacbeis  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  786 ;  percentages 
of  popils  passed  at  inspector's  examination:  public  schools,  69.87;  prorisional  schools, 
61.77;  infant  departments,  84.40.  Average  duration  of  schools,  public,  225.5  days;  pn>- 
Tisdoiial,  224.1  days. 

The  number  of  night  schools  open  during  the  year  was  73  for  an  average  of  69  nights 
eiidi;  avenige  monthly  attendance,  1,360 ;  amount  of  fees  received  fiom  scholars,  590/.  128. ; 
bonus  paid  by  department,  722Z.  15s.  3d.  The  advanced  school  for  girls  had  an  attend- 
ance oi  98  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  being  an  increase  of  21  over  the  number 
for  188a 

The  report  of  the  training  college  shows  that  41  pupils  were  admitted  in  January,  of 
Tfaom  38,  vis,  23  men  and  13  women,  completed  the  course.  At  the  certificate  ezami- 
oataon,  held  in  December,  all  the  students,  except  one  who  was  ill,  were  presented  and 
were  soccesBfiiL 

Qui  of  education, —  The  average  cost  for  each  child  instructed  during  the  year  was 
U,  14t.  0]<i.,  and  for  each  child  in  average  attendance,  31  Of.  10}€L  If  the  expenses  of 
nanagement  and  inspection  be  added,  these  rates  will  be  12.  IBs.  O^d,  and  3L  7a.  IIH*, 
respectiTely.  The  amount  of  school  fees  paid  by  the  parents  was  19,736t.  ISs.  6d.,  of 
whidi  sum  13,1192.  14s,  11<2.  were  retained  by  the  teachers  of  public  and  provisional 
aebooI&  The  same  teachei6  received  from  the  department  1,3192. 13s.  4d,  on  account  of 
idiolars  whose  fees  are  paid  by  the  state. 

The  total  amount  expended  in  school  buildings  was  31,4872.  88.  8d,  The  total  cost  of 
publie  instruction  during  the  year  1831,  exclusive  of  the  expenditure  on  school  buildings, 
was  91,4102.  17s.  Id. ;  the  revenue  in  aid  of  the  foregoing  expenditure,  derived  from  the 
xoitB  of  dedicated  lands  and  other  sources,  was  19,5502.  168.  5<2.,  shovnng  the  net  cost 
to  tbe  state  to  be  71,8602.  Os.  8^2.  The  total  area  of  lands  dedicated  for  educational  pur- 
poKB  amounted  on  the  15th  of  December  to  241,538}^  acres. 

Compulsum. — Under  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  act  the  percentage  of  children 
absent  without  a  satisfactory  reason  shows  a  steady  decline. 

Kcv  SoCTH  Wales,  British  colony :  Area,  323,487  square  miles;  population,  761,468.  Oapltal,  Syd* 

ney;  population,  220,427. 

My  report  Ibr  1880  gives  particulars  of  the  public  instruction  act  which  went  into 
Kay  1,  1880,  together  with  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  tbe 
fyr  that  year.  No  later  report  has  been  received  from  the  colony. 
Slfdm^  Umivtmiy, — New  South  Wales  was  the  first  colony  in  Australasia  to  found  a 
It  was  inooiporated  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1851  and  is  constituted  on  the 
oi  the  British  universities.  It  is  supported  by  the  state,  and  up  to  the  present 
taM  has  cost  in  buildings  and  endowments  over  200,0002.  The  object  of  its  founders 
wto  offer  the  highest  forms  of  culture  to  all,  '*  without  any  distinction  whatsoever. '' 
Tkb  uaiverBity  receives  an  assured  government  endowment  of  5,0002.  a  year,  and  each 
«r  As  colleges  5002.  for  salary  of  a  principal.  About  50,0002.  have  been  bestowed  upon 
Ifts  vniv^nsity  by  wealthy  colonists  for  scholarships  and  prizes,  and  recently  180,0002. 
^von  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  ChaUis.  By  a  royal  charter  graduates  are 
**to  the  same  rank,  title,  and  precedence  as  graduates  of  universities  within  tbe 
Kingdom." 
IjBge  grants  have  been  given  to  supplement  private  subscriptions  for  the  affiliated  ool- 
fB  witliin  the  university,  of  which  there  are  now  three:  the  Anglican  College  of  St. 
M,  Boman  Catholic  College  of  St  John,  and  the  Presbyterian  CoU^e  of  St  Andrew. 

F-^*^  «e  several  ot^er  eolleges  erected  and  maintained  at  great  expense  by  the  Church  of 
id,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  other  denomination^ 
seeondary  educational  institutions  include  several  of  high  character,  among  which 
I  TecbnksX  or  Workingmen's  College  and  the  Sydney  Grammar  SchooL 
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QUEBNSLAFD,  British  colony:  Are*. $88,224  square  mfles;  population,  818,525.  Capital,  Brisbane ; 
population,  81,1CS.    Seoretary  for  public  instruction,  A.  Archer. 

From  the  report  of  the  secretary  it  appears  that  in  1861  there  were  341  schools  in 
operation,  with  364  classified  teachers  and  a  lai:ge  number  of  assistants  and  pupil  teach- 
ers. The  annual  enrolment  in  the  schools  was  40,309;  the  average  daily  attendance, 
21,752;  the  gross  expenditure  on  primary  education  was  110,231/.  33.  Sd.  The  depart- 
ment has  charge  of  six  institutions  for  the  rearing  of  neglected  children,  and  during  the 
year  maintained  21  children  at  the  New  South  Wales  Institution  lor  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind. 

Tasmavia,  British  colony :  Area,  26,215  square  miles ;  population,  115,705.  Capital,  Hobart  Town. 
Chairman  of  Uie  board  of  education,  Henry  Butler. 

During  the  year  1881  there  were  175  schools  in  operation;  total  enrolment,  13,644; 
average  monthly  enrolment,  9,258;  average  daily  attendance,  6,701;  total  expenditure 
in  aid  of  public  schools,  18,191Z.  It,  Id, 

BECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  have  had  the  honor  in  previous  reports  to  recommend  that  provision  be  made,  by 
resolution  of  Congress,  for  the  publication  of  15,000  copies  of  this  annual  report.  The 
correspondence  of  the  Office  has  so  increased  that  this  number  should  now  be  made 
20,000  copies,  and  whatever  Ongress  may  deem  best  to  distribute  under  the  personal 
direction  of  members  should  be  in  addition  to  this  number. 

The  organization  of  the  educational  museum  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  recom- 
mend, now  fairly  commenced,  should  have  sufficient  appropriation  to  enable  it,  by 
exchange  and  otherwise,  to  supply  similar  collections  in  the  offices  of  the  several  State 
superintendents  and  the  leading  cities  when  desired.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
effective  aid  these  collections  would  render  to  the  progress  of  education.  Through  this 
Office  the  best  illustrations  of  improved  appliances  could  be  collected  and  distributed  to 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  reports  of  efforts  to  educate  the  youth  of  30,000  Alaskans  continually  disclose  the 
embarrassments  arising  fh>m  all  absence  of  local  administration  of  law.  It  is  said  the 
parents  are  disposed  to  have  their  children  taught  and  the  pupils  learn  readily,  but  it  is 
clear  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  success,  that  the  entire  youth  cannot  be  reached,  until 
some  form  of  law  is  provided  for  the  organization  of  society.  The  pledges  of  the  post 
and  the  honor  of  the  nation  would  seem  to  permit  no  delay.  Some  inexpensive  form  of 
organization  can  Be  devised,  and  an  appropriation  of  |>50,000,  it  is  believed,  would  give 
the  work  of  education  an  excellent  start,  and  is  earnestly  recommended. 

The  remaining  recommendations  I  have  the  honor  most  earnestly  to  renew: 

(1)  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  each  Terri- 
tory be  created,  to  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  President,  the  compensation  to  be 
fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  cose  of  other  Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  on  account  of  the 
impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  special  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  schools  for  universal  education,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  imperative  need  of  immediate  action  in  this  regard,  I  recommend 
that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  iVom  the  sale  of  public  lands  be 
set  aside  as  a  special  fhnd,  the  interest  of  said  fhnd  to  be  divided  annually  ihto  rata 
among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Cdlumbia,  under  such  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expendittire,  and  supervision  as  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

The  returns  of  the  last  census  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  recommendation.  The 
per  cent  of  illiteracy  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  upward  has  decreased  ftoxn  20.03  in 
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1670  to  17  in  1880,  but  the  nnmber  of  illiterates  oyer  10  years  of  age  has  increased  from 
5,656,144  to  6,239,958  in  the  same  period. 

(3)  I  reoommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  aU  &cts  in  r^rurd  to  national 
aid  to  education  and  all  facts  in  regard^  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District 
of  C(dnmbia  necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress  he  presented  through  this  Office. 

(4)  I  reoommend  an  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  Office.  The  experience  of 
tiie  Office  indicates  clearly  that  the  collection  of  educational  information  and  publication 
of  the  same,  as  required  by  the  law  regulating  it,  cannot  be  properly  done  with  the 
jHesent  limited  clerical  force. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  take  pleasmre  in  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  the  fidthAil  laborers  in  the  Office 
and  to  aU  others  elsewhere  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  its  work. 
I  hftYe  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfdlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Oommimoner. 
Hod.  Samuel  J.  Eibkwood, 

Secretary  of  the  Imterior. 
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PBEFATOBT  IVOTE. 

Hm  following  abstracts  ipfedacation  in  the  States  and  Territories  are  derived  ftrom  aneat  variety^ 
of  sources.  First  amonip  tnese  come  reports  of  State  officials^  such  as  State  boards  of  eauoaUon  and 
State  saperintendents  of  instruction ;  next,  those  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  school  com- 
Buttees.  actine;  school  visitors,  and  principals  of  State  institutions.  From  these  is  derived  nearly  all 
the  information  ffiven  respectinsr  elementary  and  special  instruction,  city  school  systems,  and  nor- 
Bsl  schools,  andmuch  of  that  relating  to  secondary  schools,  as  the  high  schools  of  the  States  and 
cities.  What  conoems  private  secondary  schools  is  aimost  wholly  f^om  returns  made  by  the  princi- 
pals of  these  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  supplemented  by  catalogues  and  other  documents. 

For  the  matter  1 
«Doe  is  placed  on  1 
iikd  on  special  returns,  »»«.«  »»»« 
inquiry  sent  them  by  the  Bureau. 

In  every  instanoe,  official  authority  only  is  relied  upon  for  statements  distinotiv  and  definitely 
Bade,  the  printed  catalogues  and  reports  being  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  though  sometimes  an 
item  of  interesting  information  fkom  other  than  offi<nal  sources  may  be  given,  with  a  reference  to 
the  quarter  from  which  it  is  derived.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  effort  is  always  made  to  verify 
the  statement  before  it  is  committed  to  the  press. 

The  matter  derived  from  the  various  sources  atx>ve  indicated  is  formulated,  in  the  abstraoCs  of  ed- 
ueatioo  for  each  State,  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  given  below. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  ABSTRACTS. 

L  STATtmcAL  suMSf  ABV (d)  School  population  and  attendance. 

(6)  School  districts  and  schools. 
'  IcS  Teachers  and  teachers'  pay. 

(a)  Income  and  expenditure. 
1  State  school  bt8Tkii„ \a)  Officers. 

)  Other  features  of  the  system. 
I  Oeneral  condition,  marking  specially  anything 
new  and  noteworthy. 

1  Crrr  school  ststkxs (a)  Officers. 

lb)  StatisUcs. 

(c)  Other  particulars. 

4.  TKAnnxo  of  tkachebs (a)  Normal  schools  and  normal  departments. 

lb)  Teachers'  institutes. 
(c)  Educational  journals. 

3>.  Sbcdtdabt  nraTBrcnoH (a)  Public  high  schools. 

(6)  Other  secondary  schools. 

ft.  StFUtiOB  ncsTRCcnoir (a)  Colleges  for  men  or  for  both  sexes. 

(bj  Colleges  and  high  grade  schools  for  women. 

7.  ScmrrEFic  Asm  rmovEmiojx JiL  iN8TBUonoir....(a)  Training  in  scientific  schools  and  agricultural 

colleges. 

E  Training  in  theology. 
Training  in  law. 
Training  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharm- 
acy. 

8.  SmAL  Dnmrcnox (o)  Deaf,  dumb,  blind,  Ac. 

(6)  Industrial  and  reformatory  training. 
(e)  Instruction  in  oratory,  music,  art,  so. 
Sl  Edccatiostal  co3rvEiino!f8 (a)  Meetings  of  State  associations. 

(b)  Special  meetings  of  teachers,  school  principals, 

and  superintendents. 

10.  XdrEWOKTHT  BU  ET ACnOHS. 

U.  Obituabt  bjdoo&d (a)  Brief  memorials  of  teachers,  superintendents, 

and  other  promoters  of  education  who  have 
died  during  the  year. 

H  CKixr  9rATB  school  offices (a)  State  superintendent. 

Tbe  sfatlstics  Ihmished  the  Bnrean  in  ansxrer  to  its  circulars  of  inquiry,  for  convenience  of  refbr- 
cnee  and  comparison,  are  given  in  tables  following  these  abstracts,  while  summaries  of  these  statis- 
^  ~  aay  be  found  under  their  appropriate  heads  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
"  d  aty 


Si 


Pec  toe  general  courtesy  with  which  his  circulars  have  been  answered,  alike  by  State  and  dty  offl- 
sis,  b^  college  presidents  and  heads  of  schools,  as  well  as  for  documents  additional  to  these  re- 
fies.  tae  CoiunMSoner  of  Education  here  tenders  his  cordial  thanks  to  all  concerned. 
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EEPOBT   OF  THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   EDUCATION. 


ALABARIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


rOPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


White  youth  of  school  age 

Colored  youth  of  school  age 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools. . 
Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

Whole  enrolment.. _. 

Ay  erage  attendance  of  whites 

Average  attendance  of  colored 

Whole  ayerage  attendance 


SCHOOL  DISTBICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts. 

Public  schools  for  whites 

Public  schools  for  colored 

Number  of  public  schools  reported. 

Pupils  in  spelling _. 

Pupils  in  reading 

Pupils  in  writing 

Pupils  in  arithmetic 

Pupils  in  geography 

Pupils  in  grammar--- 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days. . 

Days  in  schools  for  whites 

Days  in  schools  for  colored 

Valuation  of  public  school  property. 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

White  teachers  in  public  schools.  - . 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Whole  number  of  t^ichers 

White  male  teachers 

White  female  teachers -. 

Colored  male  teachers 

Colored  female  teachers . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers.. 

In  white  schools 

In  colored  schools 


1879-'80.  1680-'81.       Increase.     Decrease. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUBE. 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes.. 
Total  expenditure  for  sdiool  pur- 
poses. 


217,500 

170,413 

388,003 

107,483 

72,007 

179,490 

67,794 

50,184 

117,978 


1,741 

3,085 

1,512 

4,597 

168,295 

128,020 

80,167 

65,016 

32,974 

22,423 

80 


3,094 
1,521 
4,615 
1,864 
1,230 
1,080 
441 
$21  08 


$388,013 
375,465 


217,690 

170,413 

388,003 

107,338 

68,951 

176,289 

66,840 

48,476 

115,316 


1,776 

2,981 

1,591 

4,572 

165, 157 

114, 544 

78,385 

74,669 

33,016 

22,214 

81.21 

84 

76 

$285,976 


3,053 
1,645 
4,698 
1,873 
1,180 
1,169 
476 


$22  98 
23  15 


$397,479 
410,690 


35 

'79' 


9,653  I. 

42  L 


1.21 


124 

83 

9 


89 
35 


$9,466 
35,225 


145 
3,056 
3,201 

954 
1,708 
2,662 


104 


25 

3,138 

13,  476 

1,782 


209 


41 


50 


(From  reports  of  Hon.  H.  Clay  Armstrong,  State  superintendent  of  education,  for  the 
years  indicated.) 
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ALABAMA. 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

Tliere  are  State  and  oounty  saperintendents  of  education,  township  snperintendeoits  of 
poblic  schools,  and  county  boards  of  education.  These  last  are  composed  of  the  county 
soperintendent  and  two  teachers  associated  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
teachers  and  conducting  teachers'  institutes. —  (Constitution  and  laws.) 

OTHEB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

To  sostain  the  schools  there  ^e  the  funds  supplied  from  the  State  treasury,  from  op- 
tional local  taxes  in  each  county  (except  Mobile)  of  not  over  10  cents  on  the  $100,  and 
from  a  poll  tax  of  $1.50  on  each  male  21  to  45  years  of  age.  Half  the  proceeds  of  the 
county  tax  must  be  used  for  the  pay  of  teachers.  School  moneys  are  distributed  acoord- 
mg  to  the  enumeration  of  children  between  7  and  21  years  in  each  county,  but  no  de- 
nominational schools  are  to  receiye  any.  Separate  schools  for  each  race  are  to  be  main- 
tuned  by  the  sdiool  authorities.  The  scholastic  month  is  20  days  of  0  hours  each.  To 
nodrt  their  pay,  teachers  are  required  to  be  duly  licensed,  to  be  members  of  the  county 
institute  for  their  race  (which  they  must  attend  once  annually),  and  to  ftimish  quarterly 
TCportB  to  the  county  superintendent  of  education. — (Constitution  and  laws  of  1879.) 

aENERAIi  CONDITION. 

The  State  snxterintendent  of  education  reports  steady  and  gratifying  progress  and  im- 
rement  in  free  education  within  the  year,  yet  the  statistics  furnished  in<&cate  a  slight 
i  in  enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance,  in  the  number  of  schools,  and  in  the 
pupllfl  in  spelling,  reading,  and  writing.  There  wcare,  however,  35  more  school  districts 
reported,  8i  more  teachers  employed,  9,653  more  students  in  arithmetic  and  42  more  in 
geogr^ihy.  The  average  length  of  schools  in  days  was  81.21,  against  80  last  year.  The 
average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  of  white  schools  was  reported  as  lower  than  that  of  colored 
teadiere,  being  $^.98  in  the  Jformer  case  and  $23.15  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Armstrong  adds 
^aX  either  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  white  schools  in  almost  every  school  district  in 
the  StaAe  were  increased  or  the  schools  continued  a  longer  term  than  stated.  The  number 
«f  acbool-houses  in  1881  was  said  to  be  1,297;  their  value,  $285,976;  number  of  visits  by 
toasstj  saperintendents  to  schools,  2,361 ;  number  of  institutes  held,  89.  These  statistics 
se  veiy  imperfect,  as  but  few  of  the  counties  reported.  The  total  receipts  forschool  pur- 
poses increased  ^,466,  and  the  expenditures  $35,225.  It  is  thought  that  the  receipts  of 
tbe  sixteenth  section  capital  fund  will  be  largely  increased  in  1882,  as  the  legislature  passed 
■I  aet  authorizing  a  compromise  and  settlement  of  certain  claims,  and  the  results  in  1881 
framise  imSl  for  the  school  ftmd  of  the  friture.  An  act  of  the  legislature  providing  for 
graded  cestificates  of  license  for  teachers,  and  requiring  rigid  written  examinations  to  pro- 
cure tb^D,  wOl,  it  18  said,  reduce  the  number  of  schools  temporwily  as  well  as  exclude 
ten  the  schools  worthless  and  inefficient  teachers. —  (State  report. ) 

kinderqXbten. 

For  any  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  1881,  reference  is  made  to  Table  Y  of  the 
qppcDdix. 

AID  FROM  THB  FEABODY  FUND. 

The  amount  received  from  this  source  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881,  was 
$1, 800.  It  paid  for  nine  scholarships  in  the  Nashville  (Tenn. )  Normal  College.  Promise 
mm  made  <»  $5,000  for  the  following  year. — (State  report) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


City  siroerintendentB  are  reported  for  Birmingham,  Eu&ula,  Huntsville,  Mobile,  Mont- 
fomefy,  (^>elika,  and  Selma;  city  boards  of  education  for  Eufeula  and  Montgomery;  a 
eombined  city  and  oounty  board  of  school  commissioners  for  Mobile;  and  a  board  of  trust- 
eesforOpemca  

STATISTICS. 


XtbOcCocraiity) 


Population. 


1880. 


48,093 
IS,  713 
7,829 


Children  of 
school  age. 


8,798 
1,787 


Komber  of 
schools 
taught. 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


6,180 
905 
887 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


4,684 
488 
686 

iJigitized 


Number  of 
teachers. 


126 
12 


jy^Qogile 


Expen- 
diture. 


6  EEPORT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   EDUCATION. 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULAES. 

MobUe  (iuclading  both  city  and  connty  schools)  reports  41  school  districts;  60  schools 
for  whites  and  36  for  colored ;  general  average  length  of  white  and  colored  schools,  166  days ; 
the  schools  visited  300timesby  the  connty  superintendent;  73  school-houses,  valued,  with 
school  ftimitnre,  apparatus,  &c.,  at  $108,700;  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  for 
the  white  schools,  $41.25;  for  the  colored  schools,  $40.90;  average  cofft  of  pupil  a  month, 
84  cents.  The  total  school  population  was  23,865,  that  for  the  city  alone  not  being 
given.  The  number  of  pupils  studying  orthography  was  5,040;  reading  and  writing, 
5,050  each;  arithmetic,  4,985;  geography,  3,679;  grammar,  2,384,  all  but  86  white; 
history,  2,055,  all  white. —  (State  report.) 

Montgomery  reports  1  school  district,  in  which  7  white  and  5  colored  schools  were  taoght 
an  average  of  160  days.  The  enrolment  was  divided  into  351  white  and  644  colored  pu- 
pils; the  attendance,  into  160  white  and  328  colored. —  (State  report) 

Sdma  received  a  total  of  $1,612  to  maintain  the  8  white  and  6  colored  schools  taught 
in  1881  in  the  school  district  The  average  length  of  school  in  days  vras  195;  daily  at- 
tendance, whites  428,  colored  258.  One  school  building,  valued,  with  furniture,  i^para- 
tus,  &c.,  at  $5,500,  is  reported.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  made  4  visits 
during  the  year. —  (State  report) 

TRAININO  OP  TEACHERS. 
STATE  KOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  8Uae  Normal  School,  Florence,  reported  6  resident  instructors,  68  normal  and  111 
other  students  present  in  1880-^81.  The  State  impregnation  for  the  year  was  $7,500; 
graduates,  4:  of  these  3  are  engaged  in  teaching.  The  Ml  course  occupies  3  years.  A 
model  school  is  connected  with  the  institution,  and  a  chemical  laboratory  is  mentioned. 
The  Peabody  fund  trustees  aid  this  school  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  a  year,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  16  scholarships. —  (Return  and  catalogue.) 

The  State  Normal  ^hool  for  the  Education  of  Chlored  TeacherSy  Huntsville,  had  an  en- 
rolment of  133  pupils  and  an  average  attendaiM^  of  94  during  1880-'81.  Pour  gradu- 
ates are  already  occupying  teachers'  positions.  The  4  years'  course  includes  the  ordinary 
branches,  book-keeping,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  Pour  educational  journals  and 
magazines  are  taken. —  (Return,  State  report.) 

'Die  Lincoin  Normal  University^  Marion,  also  has  a  4  years'  course,  the  completion  of 
which  entitles  the  graduate  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  or  city  without 
further  examination.  There  were  222  students  in  1880--' 81,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  standard  for  graduation  has  been  raised  ftOM  80  to  85; 
pupils  have  been  more  regular  in  attendance  and  have  remained  longer  in  school  than 
formerly.  A  library  was  commenced  by  the  students  during  the  year,  and  100  or  more 
books  were  purchased.  Eight  graduates  have  become  teachers.  The  aim  of  the  school, 
to  prepare  intelligent,  upright,  and  moral  teachers  of  the  colored  race,  is  being  attained. — 
(Return,  State  report.) 

The  Tuskegee  Normal  School,  for  colored  students,  reports  112  students  engaged  in  noi^ 
mal  studies  in  a  4  years'  course,  under  4  non-resident  instructors.  Tuition  is  free.  The 
institution  was  granted  an  appropriaticm  of  $2,000  by  the  State  and  received  $5,000  from 
private  sources.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  taught,  and  there  is  a  libnuy  of  500 
volumes.    The  school  was  organized  in  1881. 

OTHEB  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPABTMENTS. 

These  were  the  Rust  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  which  reported  2  teachers  and  111 
pupils  in  1881,  and  a  steady  growth  in  popularity;  the  Emerson  InstitutCy  Mobile,  report- 
ing 36  studento  in  the  4  years'  normal  course,  vocal  and  instrumental  music  taught;  the 
Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School,  Selma,  63  normal  pupils,  a  3  years'  course 
of  study,  vocal  and  instrumental  music  included  in  the  course;  and  the  normal  depart- 
ment of  Talladega  College,  which  had  48  normal  pupils  in  the  4  years'  course,  one  of  the 
2  graduates  having  already  become  a  teacher. —  (Catalogues  and  returns,  report  of  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society,  Methodist  Advocate.) 

TEACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

By  laws  of  1879  boards  of  education  were  required  to  organize  and  maintain  teachers' 
institutes  in  their  respective  counties.  Separate  institutes  for  white  and  colored  iiersons 
are  to  be  held,  provided  not  less  than  ten  licensed  teachers  of  the  race  are  found  in  the 
county.  Every  licensed  teacher  must  be  a  member  of  such  institute  and  must  attend 
at  least  one  of  the  annual  meetings.  There  were  89  institutes  reported  in  the  various 
counties  during  1881.    The  attendance  is  not  mentioned.-— |(Lgi^7^|afl^§|^(^report.) 


SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  latest  laws  make  no  provisioii  for  scbools  of  this  grade  and  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  State  report  of  1861  of  any  schools  or  studies  above  &e  grammar  grade. 

OTHEB  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  informataon  concerning  business  colleges,  private  academis  schools,  and  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  lY,  YI,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sum- 
maries thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

OOLLBOIS  FOB  YOUKO  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SBXSS. 

The  Vmtjersity  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  has  within  the  last  two  years  revised  and  ex- 
teoded  its  cnrricidum  and  elevated  the  standard  of  graduation.  In  the  academic  de- 
partment there  are  three  courses  of  instruction:  scientific,  classical,  and  eclectic.  Can- 
didates for  degrees  must  take  either  the  ftdl  scientific  or  the  claraical  course,  each  of 
which  requires  4  years'  study,  but  students  are  received  in  any  of  the  nine  schools  and 
are  entitled  to  diplomas  on  (p»duating  from  any  school  they  mi^  enter.  There  were  143 
students  reported  in  1881,  outside  of  those  in  professional  schools.  The  degrees  in  couiae 
coDferred  were  M.  A.,  16,  and  B.  A.,  10. —  (State  report^  catalogue,  and  return.) 

Tlie  SoiMlkem  Umtfersify,  Greensboro',  and  Howard  Cmege,  Marion,  are  also  arranged  in 
sdioolB,  the  fi[>rmer  having  7,  the  latter^  11.  The  first  mentioned  gives  pr^taratoiy  in- 
stniction  prior  to  the  four  years'  classical  and  three  years'  sdentafic  school.  There  is 
aho  a  master's  course  of  one  year.  The  legal  and  medical  departments  were  not  in 
opoatioa  during  the  year.  Howard  College  has  a  regular  classical  course,  gives  the 
degree  of  B.  a,  teaches  book-keeping,  and  reports  schools  of  engineering  and  of  military 
art  and  sdenoe.  Spring  EiU  oSdege,  Mobile,  last  heard  from  in  1878-'79,  commenced 
with  the  grammar  grade  and  advanced  through  the  classics.  Anew  college,  the  WtUiam 
nd  Emmta  Awtin  CoUege,  Stevenson,  is  arrayed  for  the  education  of  botii  sexes.  The 
studies  begin  with  the  primary  grades,  and  Kindergarten  training  is  also  mentioned. 
The  five  sdiools  for  the  college  proper  include  English  history,  natural  sciences,  mathe- 
ButicB,  ancient  languages,  and  philosophy.  Whether  the  ooUegiate  dq[>artm6nt  is  yet 
in  operation  is  not  known. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  ftill  statistics  of  ooll^^  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  api>endix;  for  a  summary  of 
their  statistioB,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

IWOTTTUTIONS  FOB  THE  8UPEBI0B  INSTBUCTION  OF  YOXJNQ  WOMEN. 

For  infi>rmation  regarding  the  colleges  for  this  sex  alone,  reference  is  made  to  Table 
Vm  of  tJie  appendix.  A  summary  of  this  table  will  also  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
CommiBsioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Alabama  A^cultural  and  Mechanical  CoU^,  Auburn,  has  5  regular  degree  courses, 
viz:  scientific  agriculture,  leading  to  B.  8.  A. ;  civil  engineering,  B.  c.  B. ;  mining  engi- 
neering, B.  M.  E. ;  literature,  A.  B. ;  science^  B.  s.  Each  of  these  courses  occupies  4  years, 
but  for  the  first  two  years  the  studies  are  identical.  More  than  1,000  young  men  have 
abeady  been  instructed  here.  Eleveiynstructors  were  reported  in  1881  and  1^  students. 
In  the  preparatoiy  department  47  students,  under  the  charge  of  1  teacher,  were  reported. — 
(dtate  report,  catalogue,  and  return.) 

PBOFESSIONAL. 

T%ailogieal  instruction  is  burnished  by  the  Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological 
Institate,  Selma,  which  has  a  3  years'  course  and  reported  30  students  in  1881;  by  the 
TalliMdega  Theologiod  Seminary,  Congregational,  reporting  11  students  in  the  3  years' 
ooorae;  and  by  the  Institute  for  Training  Colored  Ministers,  a  Presbyterian  school  at 
Tascalooaa,  which  reported  17  students  in  1881  in  a  5  years'  course  and  3  graduates.  All 
these  schools  require  an  examination  for  admission.  —  (Returos. ) 

Legal  training  is  given  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tus- 
cafeoaa.  The  course  may  be  completed  in  nine  months.  The  instruction  takes  in  inter- 
■iliiaiisl  saaA  constitutional  law,  common  and  statute  law,  and  equity  jurisprudence. 
There  were  20  students  reported  in  1881  and  13  graduates. —  (Catalogue  and  returns.) 

The  law  department  of  the  Southern  University  was  suspend^  jij  ^QfJ^OQlC 


8  REPORT   OF  THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  Mobile,  requires  an  examination  for  admisBion,  while 
for  graduation  the  stndents  most  have  attended  2  cooises  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  ea<^ 
and  have  pursued  the  usual  3  years'  course  of  study.  Chemical  laboratory  work  is  not 
obligatory,  but  a  knowledge  of  medical  botany  is  essential  to  a  diploma.  There  were 
60  students  in  1881. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  medical  department  of  Southern  University  was  suspended  in  1881. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  DSAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Talladega,  has  a  com- 
plete corps  of  instructors  in  both  departments  and  offers  aooommodations  for  one  hun- 
dred persons,  although  only  50  pupils  were  in  attendance  during  the  year  1881.  The 
ordinary  branches  of  a  practical  English  education  are  taught  here,  also  shoemaking, 
cane  seating,  mattress  making,  printmg,  plumbing,  and*  ^  fitting.  Articulation  does 
not  enter  into  the  course.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  pursuits  in  which  training  is  giyen. 
(State  report,  and  return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
ALABAMA  STATE  TBACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  meeting  in  1881,  but  there  is  a  prospect  of  the 
together  of  teachers  in  such  a  body  in  1882.    The  result  of  these  efforts  will  be 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  that  year. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  H.  Olat  Abmstbono,  8UxU  tuperMendmU  of  educoHan^  Montffom&ry. 
[Term,  November  28,  USO,  to  November  28, 1882.] 
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ARKANSAS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-»80. 

1880-»81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPCLATIOK  AND  AITKNDANCE. 

Yottth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

247,647 
70,972 

3,100 

785 
$198,608 

1,432 

395 

1,827 

272,841 

98,744 

25,294 
27,772 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

9CH00UB  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Public  schools  reported 

School-houses  reported 

1,172 
$283,125 

1,688 

481 

2,169 

$47  42 

40  90 

38  58 

34  76 

31  64 

29  15 

$710,462 
388,412 

387 
$84,517 

256 

86 

342 

Tftlnatioii  of  school  property  re- 
ported. 

TEACHKBS  Aim  THEIB  PAY. 

Uen  tfrhfng  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools- 
Whole  number  employed 

ATcnge  monthly  pfty  of  first  grade 

male  teachers. 
kwea^  mcmUily  pay  of  first  grade 

female  teachers. 
ATeo^B  monthly  pay  of  second 

gcade  male  teachers. 
ATen^   monthly  pay  of  second 

gmde  female  teachers. 
ATenge  monthly  pay  of  third  grade 

male  teachers. 
Avenge  monthly  pay  of  third  grade 

feoiale  teacheiB. 

JXOOME  AKD  KXPKNI>ITUBS.a 

fieeapCs  fi^  public  schools 

^endituxes  for  public  schools 

$256,190 
238,056 

$464,272 
150,356 

ainoompleftely  reported  in  1879-*80. 

(From  report  and  return  of  Hon.  James  L.  Denton,  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
itractioo,  lor  1879-'80,  and  from  special  return  by  the  same  for  ISSO-'Sl.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

A  State  superintendent  is  elected  biemiially  by  the  people,  and  there  is  a  board  of 
eonunisBianers  of  the  common  school  fVmd^  composed  of  the  goyemor,  secretary  of  state, 
tad  superintendent  of  schools,  the  last  actmg  as  secretary  of  the  bou^.  Local  officers 
»B  eofmty  examiners,  appointed  by  the  county  courts,  and  district  directors,  elected  by 
the  people,  the  latter  for  terms  of  three  years,  one  going  out  each  year. 

Public  sdiools  are  sustained  finom  the  income  of  the  State  school  fhnd  and  a  per  ci^ 
ili  tax  of  $1  on  males  OTer  21,  together  with  such  appropriation  as  the  legislature  may 
■taiiart.  The  optional  district  taxes  allowed  are  limited  by  law  to  one-half  of  1  per 
«Bt  on  the  assessed  yaluatloiL  The  minimum  school  term  is  three  months;  district 
iatdaa  determine  how  mudi  longer  it  may  be  made,  and,  in  case  the  reryenues  of  a 
^■trict  in  any  year  are  not  sufficient  for  a  three  months'  school,  TOters  of  the  district 
■iy  detemine  tiiat  no  school  shall  be  taught  during  such  year.   Public  fhnds  are  appor- 
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tioned  to  districts  on  the  basis  of  residents  6-21  therein.  District  directors  must  makt 
annual  report  of  school  statistics  to  examiners,  and  the  latter  to  the  State  saperintend- 
«nt.  A  fiulore  on  the  part  of  directors  involves  loss  to  the  district  of  pabUc  school 
money  due,  and  directors  are  personally  liable  for  such  loss.  White  and  colored  youth 
must  be  taught  in  separate  schools.  The  use.  of  sectarian  books  in  the  public  schools  is 
forbidden  by  law.  Provision  is  made  for  teachers'  institutes^  to  be  held  by  examiners 
in  each  county  and  by  the  State  superintendent  in  each  judicial  district,  schools  to  be 
<dosed  during  the  sessions  and  teachers  to  attend  the  institutes,  receiving  pay  as  tisoiCl. 
Teachers  must  also  attend  the  quarterly  examinations  held  by  the  county  examiner  and 
must  hold  a  license  fix>m  him  to  teach  in  order  to  receive  pay  &om  public  funds. —  (School 
laws,  1875.) 

GENEBAL  CONDITIOX. 

The  reports  of  this  State  being  biennial,  very  little  information  has  been  received  in 
regard  to  the  public  schools  later  than  that  given  by  the  State  report  for  1879  and  1880. 
The  above  statistical  summary,  from  figures  kindly  furnished  the  Office  by  the  State 
superintendent  shows,  however,  that  the  very  large  increase  of  school  youth  (25,294)  was 
more  than  met  by  a  great  addition  (27,772)  to  the  public  school  enrolment;  that,  to  pro- 
vide for  this  addition,  there  were  342  more  teachers  employed  and  387  more  school- 
houses  used;  that  the  value  of  school  property  was  thus  increased  by  $84,517  and  the 
public  school  expenditures  by  $150,356;  and  that,  though  the  average  monthly  pay  of 
teachers  generally  is  not  given,  it  was  both  more  liberal  than  in  many  former  years  and 
was  fairly  proportioned  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  as  indicated  by  the  certifi- 
•cates  they  held. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
LITTLE  BOCK. 

Officers, — Aboard  of  school  directors  of  6  members,  elected  for  3  years,  2  going  out  each 
year,  and  a  superintendent  i4>pointed  by  the  board. 

i8to<M<u».— Population  of  the  city,  13,138 ;  white  youth  of  school  age,  3,216  ;  colored 
jrouth,  2,072 ;  enrolment  in  public  schools,  1,768  white  and  870  colored  pupils ;  total  en- 
rolment. 2,638,  an  increase  of  135  for  the  year;  average  daily  attendance,  1,680;  per 
cent,  of  enrolment  on  school  population,  whites  55,  colored  42;  number  of  teachers, 
34;  the  schools  were  taught  173  days;  expenditure  for  public  school  purposes,  $31,872. 

Additional  parHeidan. — The  superintendent  reports  satisfleu^tory  progress,  alt^ngh  the 
lower  grades  were  too  crowded  to  give  the  best  results;  he  enlarges  on  the  special 
importance  of  improving  these,  since  a  majority  of  pupils  do  not  go  beyond  the  fifth 
year.  The  grades  are  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  eadi  covering  4  years,  but  the  su- 
perintendoit  advises  that  another  year  be  added  below  the  high  schools.  Of  these  there 
are  2,  one  for  each  race,  that  for  whites  having  an  average  enrolment  of  68,  with  60  in 
4iverage  attendance ;  that  for  colored  an  average  enrolment  of  42,  with  37  in  average  at- 
tendimce. —  (City report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 
NOBMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPABTMEKTS. 

A  normal  department  in  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Payetteville,  offers  &cilitie8 
for  the  training  of  white  youth,  and  a  branch  normal  at  Pine  Bluff  the  same  for  colored. 
In  each  school  there  are  237  State  scholarships,  entitling  the  holders  to  free  tuition  for 
^e  entire  course  of  4  years.  The  department  at  Payetteville  had  82  pupils  during 
1880-'81,  and  the  branch  normal  at  ^ne  Bluff,  123,  who,  besides  other  instruction, 
vrere  trained  in  methods  of  teaching,  school  organization,  grading  and  government, 
and  duties  of  teachers  under  the  school  law.  The  branch  normal  reports  veiy  satisfoc- 
tory  progress  during  the  year  in  all  grades,  and  the  attendance  better  than  ever  before, 
malring  necessaiy  a  new  building,  which  was  in  process  of  erection. 

Normal  instructioii  is  also  given  to  colored  youth  in  Southland  College  and  Normal 
Institute,  near  Helena,  a  school  under  the  direction  of  Priends.  It  was  organized  as 
ji  normal  institute  in  1869,  and  has  since  sent  out  as  teachers  12  graduates  from  the  col- 
legiate and  4  from  the  normal  department,  besides  160  other  students.  A  normal  course 
is  reported  by  Judson  University,  Judsonia. 

TKACHEBS'  INSTITUTIW. 

In  the  absence  of  any  State  school  report  for  the  year  no  statistics  can  be  given  regard- 
ing either  the  county  teachers'  institutes,  required  by  law  to  be  held  in  each  county  by 
the  examiner,  or  the  district  institutes,  required  to  be  held  in  each  judicial  district  by 
the  State  superintendent  It  i^peais,  however,  that  at  least  1  county  and  4  district 
institutes  were  held  during  1881,  and  others  were  advertised  in  the  Arkansas  Journal. 
At  the  district  institutes  reported,  the  addresses  were  generally  confined  to  practical 
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fldanrtkwwl  U^ica,  and  it  is  said  they  did  much  to  inspire  and  energize  teachers,  to 
itoaae  interest  in  free  schools,  and  to  remove  popular  prejudice  against  them. —  (Ar- 
kaaoM  School  JoumaL) 

SCHOOL  JOUKNAL. 

The  Arkansas  School  Journal,  a  monthly  published  at  Little  Rock  since  November, 
1980,  gires  teachers  hearty  support  and  encouragement,  as  vrell  as  educational  infor- 
mstvm,  and  makes  such  criticisms  on  school  work  as  may  appear  to  be  called  for. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  cannot  be  given;  only  4  are  known  to  be  in  op- 
cntioD:  2  at  Little  Rock,  1  at  Bentonville,  and  1  in  Searcy;  and  only  from  the  first  2 
hsve  repofrts  been  received  for  1880~'61.  Of  these  the  Sherman  High  School  for  white 
fufUa  Imd  an  average  of  68  enrolled,  and  the  Union  High  School  for  colored  an  averace 
^  42.  The  reports  from  both  were  satisfisM^ry,  as  &r  as  particulars  were  given.  In 
tkst  for  colored  pupils  the  attendance  was  better  than  for  the  year  before  and  the  disd- 
pliiie  was  good. 

OTHEB  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  tbe  names  and  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  pre- 
pHBtofy  departments  of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  appen- 
dix, and  fivr  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the 
ConmussioQer  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIYSBSITIBB  AND  COLLBQBS  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

Tb^  Arkansas  Industrial  Universiiy,  Fayetteville,  with  property  valued  at  about 
1300,000  and  441  pupils  in  all  departments,  is  making  substantial  pogress.  A  decided 
advMioe  in  the  reqmrements  for  admission  appears  £rom  a  comparison  of  the  catalogue 
ftr  1860  witii  the  preceding  one,  and  that  for  1881  shows  that  the  standard  of  work  for 
giadoation  has  been  raised.  Further  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  bring  the  institution 
within  the  reach  of  students  vrith  small  means:  60  free  scholarships  have  been  offered 
to  indigpint  students  throughout  the  State,  additional  to  the  350  beneficiaries  and  237 
kddeiB  of  normal  scholarships  whose  iq>pointment8  are  made  by  county  judges,  and  the 
oldumveiaity  building  has  been  fitted  up  as  asteward's  hall  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
board  at  reduced  rates.  Besides  preparatory,  musical,  and  medical  depifftments,  there  are 
9  aadeigTaduate  courses,  includmg  classical,  Latin  letters,  English  letters,  modem  Ian- 
goagea,  a  normal  d^tartment,  and  a  general  scientific  and  three  technical  scientific 
anuses.— (Catalogue,  1880-'81.) 

Beodes  the  State  Universiliy,  3  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  in  this  State  have  reported 
fcr  1880-'81  or  for  the  previous  year,  viz :  Cane  Hill  College,  Boonsboro';  Judson  Uni- 
YCfsity,  Judsonia;  sand  St.  John's  College,  Little  Rock.  There  is  no  information  from 
Aiksnaas  College,  Batesville,  later  than  for  1878.  In  the  3  colleges  reporting,  both 
nam  are  admitted  on  equal  terms.  All  have  preparatory  and  2  of  them  even  primary 
departments,  and  all  have  the  equivalent  of  classicsu  courses,  although  in  Judscm  Univer- 
mtj  and  St.  John's  College  the  curriculum  is  arranged  in  independent  schools.  Two 
have  general  scientific  courses,  1  adding  engineeriiu;.  Cane  Hill  College  presents  a 
Z  years'  collegiate  course  for  such  young  women  as  pre&  it  to  the  regular  one.  All  offer 
iBBtmction  in  music,  1  in  art,  and  2  in  commercial  branches. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  proposes  to  establish  a  university 
it  Little  Rock,  that  ground  has  been  purchased  for  a  site  on  which  a  building  is  to  be 
«rected  during  1882,  and  that  the  college  of  letters  and  of  sciences  will  be  opened  in  Octo- 
ber. The  other  colleges  contemplated  are  of  commerce,  law,  music,  and  art,  and  a  nor- 
mal college. —  (Arkansas  School  Journal. ) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCHON. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

A  eooxve  in  g^ieral  sciences  exists  in  the  Industrial  University,  St.  John's  College,  and 
Jodson  University.  Cane  Hill  College  offers  a  3  years'  course  in  civil  engineering. 
The  Indosbial  University  has  4  years'  courses  in  civil  and  mining  engineering  and 
io  agricolture;  the  engineering  students  have  a  special  preliminary  trtuning  in  English, 
Praich,  C^erman,  mathematics,  and  drawing,  extending  over  2  preparatory  years  and 
fte  tat/L  college  year,  the  scientific  work  proper  beginning  vrith  the  second  collegiate 
ymt.  Sorveyore'  and  engineers'  field  instruments  ofthe  best  construction  are  fUmished 
irtibe  inatmction  of  studEmts,  who  are  required  to  use  them  in  actual  work.  Military 
I  form  a  part  of  the  course  for  all  able-bodied  male  students  of  the  univer- 
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sity.     Students  laboring  on  the  farm  are  remnnerated  as  far  as  the  finances  will  permit, 
from  8  to  10  cents  an  hour  being  paid. —  (Catalogue,  1880-'81.) 

PEOFESSIONAL. 

The  only  professional  school  reporting  is  the  medical  department  of  the  Arkansas  In- 
dustrial University,  Little  Rock.  Orga^iized  in  187^' 80,  it  had  an  attendance  of  32 
during  its  second  year,  and  graduated  10.  The  required  course  of  study  is  the  old  one, 
comprising  3  years  under  a  regular  practitioner  and  including  2  courses  of  lectures  of 
6  months  each.  There  is  also  a  voluntary  graded  course  of  3  years. —  (University  cata- 
logue, 1881-»82.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION   OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Instruction  is  given  to  the  deaf  at  the  Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  Little  Rock, 
which  receives  pupils  between  9  and  30,  ^ving  board  and  tuition  at  public  expense. 
Pupils  are  instructed  in  the  common  English  branches,  also  in  coopering,  shoemaking, 
out  door  and  house  work,  and  sewing.  Articulation  and  lip  reading  is  used  in  the 
instruction  of  those  who  have  retained  some  power  of  speech,  but  the  main  reliance  is 
on  the  sign  language.    There  were  74  students  in  1881  under  5  instructois. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind^  Little  Rock,  a  free  school  maintained  by  the  State 
for  the  education  of  the  blind,  is  open  by  law  to  all  of  this  class  of  suitable  charac- 
ter and  capacity  between  6  and  26  years  of  age,  but  the  actual  number  is  limited  by  lack 
of  funds.  Pupils  receive  not  only  tuition,  but  board,  washing^  medical  attention,  and 
the  use  of  books,  without  char;^  All  branches  of  a  good  English  education  axe  taught, 
also  music,  calisthenics,  and  piano  tuning,  besides  sudi  employments  as  broom  and  mat- 
tress making,  upholsteiy,  chair  seating,  sewing  by  hand  and  machine,  and  ^mcy  work. 
There  were  36  pupils  in  the  school  dunng  the  year  1880-^81,  a  slight  gain  over  former 
years.— (Return,  1880-^81,  and  printed  report,  1880.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Russellville,  July  5-8, 
1881.  There  was  a  &ir  attendance,  50  teachers  being  enrolled  as  members,  besides  a 
lai^  number  of  citizens  of  Russellville  present.  The  teachers  were  generously  enter- 
tained by  the  citizens,  who  also  rendered  important  aid  by  furnishing  excellent  music  at 
the  evening  meetings.  The  programme  was  in  the  main  carried  out,  although  several 
teachers  who  were  on  it  fiuled  to  appear.  The  annual  address  of  the  president,  F.  W. 
Hays,  was  practical  in  character,  and  the  papers  and  discussions  were  in  the  main  interest- 
ing and  frnitftil.  During  the  evening  serous  addresses  were  delivered  by  prominent 
educators,  including  Mr.  J.  M.  Fish,  superintendent  of  the  Little  Rock  schools;  Mijor 
J.  B.  Merwin,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  the  State  super- 
intendent, Hon.  J.  L.  Denton,  who  spoke  on  public  education  in  Arkansas.  Among 
the  resolutions  passed  was  one  indorsing  the  importance  and  effectiveness  of  the  super- 
intendent's work  and  pledging  him  the  cooperation  of  membeis  of  the  asBOciation  in  his 
efforts  to  popularize  fi:ee  education. —  (Arkansas  School  Journal,  July,  18^.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jambb  L.  Dknton,  Stale  guperiniendent  ofptMic  {nslrueUon^  LitUc  Book, 
[Second  term,  November  2, 1880,  to  November  2, 1882.1 

Information  has  oome  that  this  energetic  and  active  snperintendent  had  died  before  the  e3cpii»- 
tlon  of  his  term. 
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CAMFOBNIA. 

STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 


1879-^80. 

1880-»81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

215,978 
148,885 
158,765 
100,966 
14,953 
62,140 

2,063 

1,719 

1,900 

1,899 

1,000 

646 

958 

1,241 

604 

2,803 

73 

146.6 

$6,914,306 

1,208 

2,387 

3,595 

635 

446 

622 

829 

44 

463 

180  26 
64  73 

$3,573,108 
2,864,671 

$2,006,800 

211,237 

4,741 

Number  of  these  in  imblic  schools  . 
Total  pabtic  school  enrolment 

163,855 
105,541 

5,090 
4,575 

Enrolled  in  private  schools 

Vnt  st±k^^tiimtr  flDY  ffchool , 

DI8TBICI8   AND  SCHOOLS. 

yomber  of  school  distncts - 

With  good  aooommodations 

With  well  ventilated  schools 

WiUi  well  furnished  schools 

Well  supplied  with  apparatus 

Xtiinber  of  first  grade  schools 

Xmaber  of  eeoond  grade  schools... 

Kmnher  of  third  grade  schools 

Whole  immber  of  fichoolfl 

1 

Xew  sduxd-hooses  built 

i 

Avenge  time  of  schools  in  days 

TKACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

Xale  teachers  in  public  schools 

Fcai^  teachers  in  public  schools.  . 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Smber  holding  life  diplomas 

HoUn^  educational  diplomas 

SuBber  with  first  grade  State  cer- 
t^eates. 

Komber  wi^  second  grade 

Snmber  with  thiixl  sm^e 

115 
$6,998,825 

1,198 
2,539 
3,737 

31.6 

$84,519 

10 

152 
142 



I 

Teachers  who  are  graduates  of  nor- 
mal schools. 

Avenge  numthly  pay  of  men 

Aver^^  monthly  pay  of  women. . . 

VSOOMM  AND  SXPENDITUBE. 

"Whole  inrfHue  for  public  schools. . . 
Wbole  expenditure  for  them 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

$79  60 

64  74 

$3,680,161 
3,047,605 

$1,990,400 

$0  76 

$0  01 

$107,063 
183,034 

$16,400 

i        •r-Dder  the  law  of  1880  the  public  schools  are  free  to  youth  between  6  and  21,  but  the  basis  of  ap- 

piiiiiiiniiit  is  the  number  between  5  and  17. 
I 

fham  the  report  of  Hon.  Fred.  M.  Campbell,  State  superintendent  of  ipublic  ix^truc- 

««.  fcr  the  year  1879-'80  and  return  for  1880-'81.)  9' '"^^  by  ^UO^ 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OPFICEES. 

These  consist  of  a  State  superintendent  of  pnblic  instmction;  a  State  boaid  of  eda- 
cation^  of  which  the  superintendent  is  secretaiy,  and  which  acts  as  a  State  board  of  ex- 
amination; county  superintendents  of  schools,  with  county  boards  of  education  acting 
as  boards  of  examination ;  city  superintendents;  city  boards  of  education  and  of  ex- 
amination; and  school  district  trustees,  3  for  eveiy  rural  district,  serving  each  for  3 
years,  with  annual  change  of  1.  Up  to  1880,  State  and  county  boards  of  examination 
existed;  now  the  boards  of  education  act  as  such.  Formerly  a  city  was  obliged  to  have 
a  board  of  examination;  now  it  is  optional.  Women,  by  act  of  March  12,  1874,  are 
eligible  to  all  school  offices  except  those  from  which  they  are  debarred  by  the  oonstitation. 

OTHER  FEATUBE9  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  to  be  sustained  by  a  State  poll  tax  of  $2  on  each  voter,  a  county 
tax  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  $100  of  taxable  propa*ty,  and  a  district  tax  not  to  exceed 
70  cents  for  building  school-houses  or  30  cents  for  other  school  purposes.  The  State 
school  flmds,  except  the  10  per  cent,  reserved  for  district  school  libraries,  must  be  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  payment  of  teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  the 
higher  schools  allowed  by  law  being  sustained  by  their  respective  communities,  under 
the  direction  of  thp  local  boards. 

To  receive  its  apportionment  of  the  public  moneys  a  district  must  have  maintained  a 
school  during  the  preceding  school  year  for  at  least  6  months  and  the  teacher  mnst  hold 
a  1^^  certificate  of  qualification.  The  schools  must  be  non-sectarian.  Text  books  are 
chosen  by  the  local  boards.  Books  having  been  adopted,  no  change  can  be  made  under  4 
years,  and  an^  city  or  district  using  others  forfeits  25  per  cent,  of  the  State  school  mon- 
eys to  which  it  may  be  entitled  until  it  complies.  The  course  of  instruction  includes 
vocal  music,  elements  of  book-keeping,  industrial  drawing,  manners,  morals,  and  physi- 
cal exercise.  Teachers  must  be  duly  licensed  by  the  local  boards  and  have  attained  18 
years  of  age.  The  number  of  children  entitled  to  free  instruction  is  to  be  determined 
by  an  annual  census.  All  between  6  and  21  are  admitted  to  the  schools  free,  while  the 
basis  of  apportionment  is  5  to  17.  All  having  chaige  of  children  between  8  and  14  are 
required  to  send  them  to  a  public  school  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  during  which 
schoolsare  taught.  The  discrimination  against  Indians  and  Chinese  as  pupilsin  the  public 
schools  formerly  made  has  been  dropped  in  the  later  editions  of  the  law,  though  they  are 
still  excluded  from  the  b^iefits  of  the  public  frinds,  except  where  the  Indian  children  are 
under  the  guardianship  of  white  persons.  Female  teachers  in  the  public  adiools  over 
21  years  of  age  holding  the  same  grade  certificates  and  doing  like  services  as  men  are 
to  receive  the  same  pay.  Women  over  the  age  of  21  are  eligible  to  educational  offices. 
The  pnblic  school  system  includes  primary,  grammar,  high,  evening,  technical,  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  teachers'  institutes;  the  State  school  tax,  however,  is  applied  exclusively 
to  the  8up9X)rt  of  primary  and  grammar  grades.    The  school  month  is  20  days. 

A  State  university,  non-political,  non-sectarian,  and  open  for  both  sexes,  completes  the 
system.  At  least  one  collie  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  is  to  be  sustained  by  the 
revenue  from  the  agricultural  college  grant,  in  connection  with  the  university. —  (School 
laws,  1881.) 

GENERAL  OONDITTOK. 

In  the  absence  of  the  annual  report  for  1880-'81  only  a  meagre  comparison  with  1879-^80 
can  be  made.  The  few  items  at  hand  indicate  general  progress.  Notwithstanding  a  fill- 
ing off  of  4,741  in  youth  of  school  age,  there  was  a  gain  of  5,090  in  enrolment  and  of 
4,575  in  average  daily  attendance.  Tne  average  time  of  school,  however,  was  shortened 
nearly  32  days.  There  was  a  total  gain  of  142  teachers,  152  more  of  the  teachers  being 
females.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  men,  although  slightly  decreased  during  the  year, 
remained  $14.76  higher  than  that  of  women.  The  only  other  items  show  an  mci^ease  of 
$107,053  in  receipts  for  public  schools  and  of  $183,034  in  expenditures,  but  a  fitlling  off  of 
$16,400  in  the  aviulable  ftmd. 

KINDEBOABTEN. 

Private  information  from  one  in  a  position  to  be  well  informed  indicates  the  ezistenoe 
of  at  least  15  of  these  excellent  means  of  primary  instruction,  one  of  them  at  Oakland, 
most  of  the  others  at  San  Francisco. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFIGEBS. 

In  each  city  in  the  State  having  a  board  of  education  there  may  be  a  board  of  exami- 
nation or  the  board  of  education  may  act  as  such.  In  each  city  of  over  30, 000  inhahitants 
the  superintendent  is  allowed  a  deputy.  Digitized  by  V^ OOQ IC 
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STATISnCB. 


aaea. 

Population, 
cenmiaof 
1880. 

Chfldrenof 
aohoolage. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily   at- 
tendance. 

Knmberof 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Urn  Aiisel€8  - „ 

rHkKn?        

U,188 
34,555 
21,420 
233,800 
12,667 
10,282 

3,(117 
81242 

2,006 
7,262 

1,285 
5,238 

35 
137 

$37,403 
160,454 

flMnunmto            ...           ...  . 

Sn  Fmaotsoo „ 

S^Jo«6      „ 

65,115 

040,187 

29,008 

719 

827, 82« 

ftockton 

2,204 

2,106              1,826 

84 

45,494 

a  IndndinflT  some  duplicate  enrolments. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULABS. 

Lot  Am^dtf  reports  school  bnildingB,  grounds,  apparatus,  &c.,  worth  $64,500.  The 
Idi^  school  bcdldiiig  is  a  handsome  stractnre;  the  sdiool  has  scientific,  UUsasj,  and  das- 
fial  coQTBcs,  oocapying  4  years  each,  in  which  students  are  prepared  to  enter  the  corre- 
eponding  eomses  in  the  State  Umveisity ;  it  enrolled  100  pnpils.  There  were  6  primary 
id  3  gEABunar  schools;  the  two  grades  had  a  course  of  8  years.  The  pupils  were  taught 
to  collect  Hiinerals,  insects,  shells,  and  other  curiosities,  and  arrange  them  in  little  cabi- 
aels,  thus  coltivatbig  their  ihculty  of  observation  and  awakening  and  sustaining  a  high 
degree  of  enthusiaBm.  One  speoal  teacher  in  drawing  was  employed.  There  are  14 
wcbooi  bnildlngs  valued,  with  sites,  fhmiture,  and  apparatus,  at  |64,500.  In  private 
md  parocfaiftl  schools,  there  were  518  enrolled;  attending  no  school,  1,001. —  (Return  and 
dty  report.) 

OakUmd  bad  17  school  buildingB,  containing  127  rooms  for  study  and  recitation,  with 
6,462  sttin^s;  school  property  was  valued  at|364,825.  The  primary  schools  were  taught 
IB  72  rooms;  the  grammar  and  evening,  in  47;  the  high,  in  8.  Of  the  137  teachers,  74 
vers  in  the  primary  department,  49  in  the  griunmar^  in  the  high,  2  in  the  evening 
Mbool,  and  3  were  teachers  of  music  and  drawing.  The  attendance  was  uniform  and 
reaebed  nearly  96  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  average  belonging.  The  high 
Riiool  has  3  optional  courses  of  study,  the  scientific,  literary,  and  classical,  each  covering 
3  yean.  The  school  numbered  352  pupils,  reached  98.3  per  cent,  of  average  daily  at- 
teq^ace  on  ATcrage  belonging,  and  graduated  56.  Music  and  dravnng  were  taught  in 
iIlAe  grades.  The  evening  school  enrolled  154  pupils  averaging  18  years  of  age ;  all  but 
9  wexe  workmen  in  &ctories.  Discipline  was  improved  and  truancy  much  reduced. 
Sdwola  were  taught  205  days.  There  was  an  enrolment  of  1,000  in  private  schools. — 
(Betnxn  and  city  report ) 

Sam  I^mmtiaeo  reported  70  school  buildings,  with  634  rooms,  of  which  361  were  used 
by  the  primary,  236  by  the  grammar,  and  37  by  the  high  schools.  Of  the  719  teachers, 
372  were  in  the  primary  department,  244  in  the  grammar.  32  in  the  high  school,  4  were 
special  teachers  of  French,  8  of  German^  4  of  music,  2  of  drawing,  1  of  book-keeping,  23 
were  regular  substitutes,  and  29  were  m  the  evening  schools.  In  all  the  schools,  573 
pi^tls  steadied  French  and  1,990  Gennan.  The  3  evening  schools  enrolled  3,511,  with 
m  average  attendance  of  880.  Substitute  teachers  were  employed  for  all  the  grades, 
indndiDg  the  evening  8dio(^  They  take  charge  of  classes  when  teachers  are  absent, 
fQ  Tacanoifls,  and  instruct  new  daaaes  until  regular  teachers  are  appointed.  They  are 
|ad  aeeosding  to  grade,  from  |6  to  $2  a  day  while  in  school  uid  $1.60  when  not 
awdnd.  Four  frame  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year.  The  total  valuation  of 
«iM»)  property  was  $3,137,000.  The  schools  were  tau^t  205  days.  Private  and  paro- 
dial  selMxda  enrolled  5,731. — (Betum  and  city  report!) 

fltocW^a  reports  few  figures  in  addition  to  those  given  in  the  table,  but  it  is  learned  from 
aietam  made  by  the  dty  8ni>erintendent  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  number  of 
Khodl  bnildingB  or  rooms,  that  the  schools  were  taught  210  days,  that  special  teachers 
of  miHie  and  penmanship  were  employed  at  good  salaries,  and  that  there  was  an  average 
of  41  pmnls  to  a  teacher. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

CALI70BKIA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,   SAN  JOSl^ 

This  school  was  oiganized  at  San  Francisco  in  1862,  but  was  removed  to  San  Jos6  in 
19701,  where  a  stately  building  was  completed  for  it  in  1872  and  used  till  1880.  when  it 
vas  lost  1^  fire.  For  1880-'81  it  received  from  the  State  $33,300,  which  was  $77.50  per 
laia  of  the  number  of  students  for  the  year.  The  school  emploved  16  resident  in- 
J  onoUed  432  normal  students  (of  whom  372  were  females},  and  had  57  other 
I  in  preparatory  studies,  making  a  total  attendance  in  the  year  ^  f^n-fh  ^^^'^^ 

ijigi  ize      y  ^ 
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of  34  leoeived  diplomas  of  gradoation,  from  95  to  98  per  cent  of  whom  weie  teaching. 
Giadnates  holding  diplomas  of  this  school  may,  unth  others  having  State  diplomas, 
leoeive  comity  certificates  without  examination,  at  the  discretion  of  the  comity  boards. 
The  fbll  comse  coyeis  3  years,  the  scholastic  year  being  40  weeks.  The  school  has  a 
library  of  1,450  volmnes,  150  of  which  are  peda^^cal,  a  chemical  laboratory,  apparatus, 
and  a  mnsemn  of  natural  history.  Vocal  music  and  drawing  are  taught,  and  there  is  s 
model  schooL —  (Return  and  school  laws.) 

In  Mardi,  1880,  the  legislature  appropriated  $50,000  for  a  branch  normal  school  at 
Los  Angeles,  of  the  opening  of  which  no  notice  was  received  up  to  the  dose  of  1881. 

NOBMAL  SCHOOL  FOB  KINDEBGABTEN  TBADONO. 

The  California  E^indergarten  Training  School  for  Normal  Instruction,  San  Francisoo, 
Miss  Kate  D.  Smith  Wi^ins  prind]^  for  1880-^81  reported  14  female  normal  students 
and  4  graduates,  all  the  latter  teaching.  A  tuition  fee  of  $100  is  charged  for  the  coarse, 
whidi  occupies  45  weeks.  In  addition  to  a  model  schooL  instruction  was  given  in  vocal 
music  and  drawing.  Miss  Emma  Marwedd,  at  Oakland,  the  originator  of  the  Kinder- 
garten movement  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  also  trained  normal  pupils  in  Kindergarten  meth- 
ods.—  (Hetums.) 

OTHEB  NOBMAL  TBAININQ. 

The  normal  dass  in  connection  with  the  girls'  high  school  in  San  Francisoo  enrolled 
155  in  1880-'81  and  gpiduated  76.  Graduates  of  this  school  receive  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates valid  in  the  catyf  which  are  mded  like  those  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Tlic 
Pacific  Methodist  College,  at  Santa  Rosa,  and  the  Hesperian  College,  at  Woodland,  H^ 
noarmal  departments  of  special  training  for  the  profession  of  teadiing. —  (Ofttaloguee.) 

TBACHBBS'  IN8TITUTB8. 

Teadiers'  institutes  seem  to  have  been  hdd  in  nearly  all  the  countlee,  but  in  the 
absence  of  official  reports  no  statistics  can  be  given. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  county  superintendents  at  San  Francisoo  the  sul^ect  oi 
holding  teachers'  institutes  was  i\illy  discussed.  As  generally  conducted  in  the  State, 
it  was  admitted  that  they  had  not  been  of  great  service  to  that  lai^  dass  of  teachexa 
they  were  mainly  designed  to  benefit.  There  seemed  to  have  been  no  well  defined  idea 
among  a  large  proportion  of  superintendents  and  .teachers  as  to  the  function  of  the  insti- 
tute in  sup^ying  the  place  of  normal  schools  to  such  t&Ekdiers  as  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  them.    It  was  hoped  that  some  change  in  the  law  on  this  point  would  be  made. 

EDUCATIONAL  J0X7BKAL. 

The  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal,  San  Francisco,  continued  in  1881,  as  a  monthly 
journal,  to  give  effidcnt  aid  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  not  only  by 
publishing  educational  intelligence,  but  also  by  Hiarniwaing  many  questions  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  the  school  systems. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  high  school  at  Los  Angdes  had  3  optional  courses  of  4  years  each,  literary,  sden- 
tific,  and  classical,  with  an  attendance  of  100.  Oakland  High  School  sustained  its  high 
rank,  and  is  reported  to  have  matriculated  more  students  into  the  State  University  than 
any  other  on  that  coast.  It  enrolled  352  and  graduated  55.  The  girls^  hig^  school  in 
San  Frsoidsco  had  850  pupils;  602  were  exaimned  and  500  promoted.  Many  of  the 
students  of  this  school  prepare  for  teadiing.  The  boys*  sdiool  of  this  grade  had  a  3 
years*  course  in  English  and  one  of  4  years  in  classical  studies.  There  was  an  enrohnent 
of  325.    Of  the  179  examined  170  were  promoted. 

OTHEB  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  sdHMls,  preparatory  schools,  aad 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of 
the  iq>pendix  following,  and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

OOLLBQBS  FOB  TOUNG  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Vmvernty  of  OaUfamia,  Berkeley,  crowning  the  educational  system  of  the  State, 
aims  to  complete  the  work  begun  in  the  public  schools.  To  establish  doser  relations 
with  these  than  formerly  existed,  it  proposed  in  1881  to  adopt  the  Michigan  pUm  of  ad- 
mitting graduates  of  the  public  high  schools  without  examination,  on  condition  that  a 
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ODmi^ee  of  the  Realty,  invited  to  viflit  snch  high  schools,  shall  approve  their  cotirses 
of  instruction.  The  university  (outside  of  its  professional  schools)  is  organized  in  two 
dqurtm^ts  of  science  and  letters,  comprising  8  colleges,  with  courses  leading  to  degrees, 
aid  also  certain  ixr^ular  courses  not  leading  to  degrees.  The  college  of  letters  main* 
\xm  2  courses,  one  dassical,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. ;  another  literary,  leading  to 
the  degree  <rf  ph.  b.  ;  each  requires  a  full  course  of  4  years*  study.  The  literary  is  sun- 
Qir  to  the  daasical  course,  except  that  modem  languages  take  the  place  of  Greek.  In 
1B81  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  literary  course  were  extended  and  ftirther 
reqniiements  were  announced  for  1882,  1883,  and  1884.  An  elementary  acquaintance 
with  literature,  with  evidence  of  intellikent  reading  and  study  of  good  authors,  will  be 
aeoepted  as  an  equivalent  for  advanced  knowledge  of  technical  grammar.  In  both  the 
leieotific  and  the  literary  colleges  Crerman,  French,  and  Anglo-Saxon  enter  into  the  courses 
^the  freshmen  and  sophomore  classes,  while  in  the  junior  classes  they  are  elective.  Pro- 
nskm  is  also  made  for  the  optional  study  of  Spanish,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Syriac  The 
muTeiaity  library  contained  16,000  volumes  in  1881,  valuable  especially  for  reference, 
nd  was  being  constantly  augmented  from  the  Reese  Amd  of  $50,000.  It  was  soon  to  be 
cemoTed  to  the  new  Bacon  Library  and  Art  Building,  which  was  meant  to  accommodate 
)0,0OO  volumes. 

Besides  the  university  there  were  12  schools  claiming  collegiate  rank  in  1880-'81,  of 
which  number  2  were  termed  universities  (somewhat  prospectively).  Of  those  termed 
coUeges,  1  Protestant  Episcopal,  -3  Eoman  Catholic,  2  Christian,  and  1  non-sectarian 
appear  from  their  own  reports  to  be  rather  preparatory  schools  than  real  collies.  The 
rei&aining  5,  viz,  University  of  Southern  Califomia,  Los  Angeles;  St.  Ignatius  College, 
S«i  Francisco;  Santa  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara;  University  of  the  Pacific,  at  the  same 
plaoe,  and  Pacific  Methodist  CoUege,  Santa  Rosa,  all  presented  collegiate  courses  of  fidr 
standard  and  of  4  years'  duration  in  their  classical  departments,  with  3  or  4  years  in  the 
Kientific  All  tbe  12  offered  instruction  in  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  5  in 
drawing,  to  which  3  added  painting.  Most  had  busmess  courses  also,  and  2 — the  Uni- 
Tetaty  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington  College,  Washington — 
oflbred  normal  training.  In  all  French  and  German  were  at  least  optional  studies  and 
in  9  Spanish  was  such;  in  the  State  university  and  one  other  college  Hebrew  and  its  cog- 
Date  langoages  were  optional. —  (Catal<>gues  and  returns. ) 

F(v  other  information,  including  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
Duiy  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

DrerrrunoNs  fob  the  supebiob  instrtjction  of  youno  women. 

The  6  colleges  above  referred  to  as  giving  instruction  to  young  women  as  well  as  to 
ywiQg  men  are  the  State  University,  Berkeley ;  Pierce  Christian  College,  College  City ; 
CmTcoity  of  the  Pftdfio,  Santa  Clara ;  Pacific  Methodist  College,  Santa  Rosa  ;  Washing- 
tao  O^lege,  Washington ;  and  Hesperian  College,  Woodland. 

Fbr  institntioiis  especixdly  for  young  women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
ottiy  of  its  statistios  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
SCIENTIFIC. 

Tbong^  its  colleges  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  mining,  engineering,  and  chemistry,  the 
Umrenitj  of  Califomia  initiates  the  student  in  the  principles  of  modem  science,  giving 
ia  the  fint  two  years  about  t^e  same  instruction  in  all  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  years 
fecial  attention  to  tiie  studies  iu  the  college  elected  by  the  student.  Students  in  special 
ttd  partial  courses  in  agriculture  and  chemistry  are  received  on  examination,  and  may  at- 
^aid  soeh  lectures  and  exerdses  as  belong  to  their  particular  studies.  In  the  collie  of 
iMdonics  industrial  drawing  is  taught  with  special  reference  to  the  construction  of  mar 
dsnery.  All  the  scientific  courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  PH.  B.  In  the  college  of  mining 
agiadaate  course  of  two  years  leads  to  the  degree  of  M.  E.  and  a  similar  course  in  the  col- 
%  of  eDgineering  to  a  d^ree  of  c.  E. 

Scienti&  courses  were  reported  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  State  and  an  additional  Latin- 
*«3itific  comae  of  3  years  iu  the  University  of  the  Padfia  There  was  also  an  additional 
Phikwphical  oourse  of  4  years  in  the  University  of  Southem  Caliibmia.  There  was 
icported  a  school  of  engineering  in  Baa  Frandsoo,  but  with  no  details  for  1880-'81. — 
^(^klilogoes  and  returns.) 

PBOFESSIOKAL. 

l^giveinstractionin  theology^  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oakland  (Congre- 
IPtiwnl),  has  a  three  years'  course  and  requires  a  collegiate  course,  or  its  equivalent, 
kado&ion.  Of  its  6  students  during  the  year,  2  graduated.  From  a  donation  of 
IMIO  two  scholarships  of  $1,000  each  were  established.    SanFranc^^]^h^^;|^^^- 
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nary  (Presbyterian)  received  in  1880  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  from  R.  L.  Stewart, 
of  New  York.  Pierce  Christian  College,  Collie  City  (Christian),  gives,  in  its  Bible  d.e- 
pariiment,  elementary  instruction  which  may  aid  in  preparation  for  the  ministry.  In 
the  University  of  the  Pacific,  Santa  Clara  (Methodist  Episcopal),  in  connection  vritli  t.lie 
collegiate  course,  studies  leading  to  the  ministry  are  pursued.  In  1879-'80  stefis  i^v^ere 
reported  to  have  been  taken  toward  the  formation  of  a  theological  class,  but  no  notice  of 
such  action  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  1881. —  (Catalo^ee  and  return.) 

For  further  mformation,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  Hasting  College  of  Law,  connected  with  the  State  XJni- 
versity,  Berkeley.  The  course  reqTiires  3  years.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  jxuiior 
class  must  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  course  of  study  ;  and 
a  satis&ctory  examination  in  the  preceding  studies  is  the  condition  of  entering  eitlier  of 
the  other  classes. —  (University  register^  1879-^80.) 

To  provide  medical  instruction  the  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific  and  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Califomia,  "regular,"  San  Francisco,  have  had,  since  1879, 
graded  courses  of  3  years,  with  lecture  terms  of  5  months  each  year.  In  the  former,  ^be- 
sides  the  required  ^  weeks  of  attendance,  there  are  15  more  optionaL  This  school  in 
1880-'81  ^^duated  9;  the  other,  172.— (University  Register,  1879-'80,  and  returns.  > 

The  California  Medical  College,  Oakland  (eclectic),  organized  in  1879,  offers  a  graded 
course  of  ioBtruction  of  3  terms,  and  requires  a  fair  English  education  and  attexuiazice 
on  3  regular  lecture  courses  of  6  months  each  (or  2  sudi  and  one  of  13  weebs),  wltli  a 
course  of  dissection,  a  thesis,  and  the  i>a88age  of  a  satisfactory  examination.  Of  its  30 
students  in  1880-'81,  11  graduated.  It  admits  both  sexes  on  equal  terms. —  (Catal<>giie 
and  return.) 

According  to  an  official  circular,  the  opening  exercises  of  a  woman^s  medical  college 
were  held  in  San  Francisco  November,  1881,  and  its  first  session  was  to  begin  Noveiiil>er 
16  and  continue  20  weeks.  No  other  official  information  respecting  it  has  reached,  tliis 
Bureau. 

The  Cogswell  Dental  College  of  the  University  of  California,  arranged  for  in  1879,  in.  San 
Francisco,  is  to  be  opened  to  both  sexes,  when  in  full  operation,  and  is  to  have  7  profess- 
orships.    The  exercises  had  not  begun  in  1880-'81. —  (University  register.) 

The  California  College  of  Pharmacy^  San  I^'rancisoo,  although  affiliated  with  the  XJni- 
Yersity  of  California,  retains  its  own  organization.  It  requires  the  usual  4  years'  ejcpe- 
rience  in  an  apotheouy  store,  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  6  months  each,  a  thesis, 
and  the  passage  of  an  examination,  written,  oral,  and  practical.  The  2  years'  grskded 
course  projected  for  1881  does  not  appear  to  have  been  established  up  to  the  summer  of 
that  year.  The  college  reported  4  resident  professors  and  lecturers,  with  47  students  in 
its  last  class. —  (University  register,  1880,  and  return.) 

For  statistics  of  scientific  and  professional  instruction,  see  Tables  X,  XI,  XII,  and  XXET 
of  the  appendix;  for  summaries  of  them,  like  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

At  the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  instamc- 
tion  is  given  in  the  common  and  high  school  branches  and  in  gardening  and  fiEirmlng. 
Articulation  was  taught.  Founded  in  1860,  the  institution  has  received  239  pupils^ 
most  of  them  remaining  about  5  years.  In  1881  there  were  116  deaf  and  dumb  pupils^ 
under  12  instructors. 

In  the  department  for  the  blind  there  were  30  pupils,  who  were  instructed  in  vocal  cuad 
instrumental  music,  bead  and  crochet  work,  as  well  as  the  common  and  high  acliool 

studies.    The  whole  institution  was  entirely  supported  by  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  $40,  OOO. 

(State  report,  1880,  and  return  for  1881.) 

For  fhrther  information,  see  Tables  XVTII  and  XIX  of  the  appendix. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  CHINESE. 

The  Chinese  are  tatlght  in  evening  and  Sunday  schools,  in  connection  with  the  Christian 
missions.  The  Baptists  had  an  evening  school  at  Oakland ;  the  Methodists,  schools  at  San 
Francisco,  San  Jose,  Oakland,  andSaoamento;  the  CongregationalistSy  at  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Stockton,  Petaluma,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Mar^rsville;  the  Reform  Church,  one  at^ 
Oakland;  the  United  Presbyterian,  at  Los  Angeles;  and  the  Presbyterian,  in  San  Francisoo, 
San  Jos6,  and  Santa  Rosa.  As  nearly  the  same  elementary  instruction  is  given  in.  the 
evening  and  Sunday  schools,  statistics  of  both  are  given:  enrolled  in  evening  schools, 
/2,700;  in  Sunday  schools,  3,300;  average  attendance  at  evening  schools,  825;  at  Sundays 
schools,  1,100.—  (Repoorts,  and  letter  from  Sarah  B.  Cooper  April  3, 1881.) 
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EDUCATION  OF  OBPHANED  AND  ABANDONED  CHILDBEN. 

TTiere  were  16  of  these  institutions  in  1880  receiving  aid  iix)m  the  State,  containing 
521  orphans,  1,639  half-orphans,  and  83  abandoned  children,  the  State  having  paid  dur- 
ing that  year  $146,737.  Among  the  duties  of  the  State  superintendent,  he  is  required 
bjthe  sciiool  law  **to  visit  the  several  orphan  asylums  to  which  State  appropriations  are 
mide  and  examine  into  the  course  of  instruction  therein."  He  reported  that,  "so  far 
as  it  has  yet  been  ixwsible  to  discharge  this  duty,  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
The  000196  of  study  has  been  found  to  embrace  the  branches  usually  taught  in  public 
and  pfivate  schools.  To  these  are  added  religiou*?  instruction  and  training  in  other  prac- 
tioJ  directions,  as,  on  the  part  of  girls,  in  plain  and  ornamental  needlework,  &c.  In  all 
OMS  the  children  have  been  found  to  be  well  housed  and  fed,  and,  in  short,  well  cared 
fe,  p^sically,  mentally,  and  morally." — (State  report,  1^80.) 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Thd  CSty  and  County  Industrial  School  of  San  Francisco,  under  the  care  of  tlie  city  au- 
fhorities,  organized  in  1856,  admits  youth  under  18  years  of  age,  who,  through  neglect, 
se  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals,  and  trains  them  in  the  elements  of  a  common  school 
edncitHm,  in  music,  and  in  such  industries  as  shoemaking,  tailoring,  laundry  work, 
aidenii^  and  filming;  the  girls  are  taught  various  kinds  of  machine  needlework  and 
domeBtac  duties.  There  were  177  diildren  received  during  the  year  ending  in  June,  1881. 
The  educational  department  was  well  oiganized,  and  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and 
deportment  was  maintained.  Many  former  inmates  have  become  good  citizens  and  are 
getting  a  living  by  t^  trades  learned  in  this  school. —  (Report. ) 

TRAINING  IN  ART. 

TTie  San  Francisco  School  of  Design  was  organized  in  1873,  under  the  aa«?pices  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Association.  Instruction  is  given  in  painting  and  drawing.  Xo  pupils 
under  14  jeais  of  age  are  admitted;  those  entering  pay  tuition  fees,  and  any  deficiency  is 
Bade  jxp  by  the  association.    For  statistics,  see  T^ble  XXIII  of  the  appendi.x. 

EDUCATIONAL  CX)NVENTIOXS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachere*  Association  held  its  fifteenth  annual  meeting  at  San  Franciwo 
Deeember  27,  1881,  Ex-Superintendent  James  Denman  presiding.  After  an  addrt'^s  of 
vekooie  by  J.  S.  C.  Stubbs,  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  San  Francisco,  President 
Deoman  read  an  address  on  ^^ Graded  schools  and  their  defects,''  and  Selden  Stiirgis,  of 
fiu  Franciaeo,  one  on  ''The  uses  and  abuses  of  the  credit  system,"  which  led  to  (H)iisid- 
oable  discnaaion.  Wednesday,  Rev.  A.  L.  Cole,  D.  D.,  of  Dixon,  dwelt  on  the  need  of 
TeIi|poii9  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  the  discussion  of  which  developed  general  op- 
position to  his  views.  State  Superintendent  F.  M.  Campbell  then  addressed  the  conven- 
tion CO  *  *  Education  as  the  true  liberty. ' '  Jesse  Wood,  superintendent  of  Butte  County, 
presented  the  subject  of  "County  superintendents"  and  their  duties  under  the  new 
ooBStitntion.  President  W.  T.  Reied,  of  the  State  University,  exposed  the  "Current 
fcn^f^^  in  education,"  one  of  which  was  that  a  pupil  shall  not  follow  the  language 
«f  the  text  book.  Professor  White,  of  the  boys'  high  school,  explained  the  working  of 
tbs  credit  ^jstem  in  that  institution.  He  believed  in  it  and  had  no  trouble.  The  follow- 
iar  was  nnaninoously  adopted: 

^^Raoivedy  That  this  association  views  with  dis&vor  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  strict 
■eatnlity  of  the  public  school  system  upon  questions  of  religious  fiuth." 

On  Thursday,  Superintendent  J.  M.  Guinn,  of  Los  Angeles,  read  a  paper  on  "  Mechan- 
ical pedagogy:"  Dr.  J.  H.  Wythe,  one  on  "Symmetrical  education;"  and  President  Charles 
H.  ATUai,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  San  Jos^  one  on  the  ' '  Necessity  of  trained  teachers. ' ' 

ne  meeting  was  one  of  great  interest,  there  being  present  254  teachers,  who  came  fiom 
■eoriy  every  county  in  the  State. —  (Pacific  Journal,  February,  1882.) 

StrPEBINTENDENTS'   MEETINQ. 

One  of  tbe  most  Important  features  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
w  the  oonventaon  of  the  county  superintendents.     About  forty  of  the  fifty-two  counties 
ifte  State  were  represented,  State  Superintendent  Campbell  presiding.     A  large  amount 
as  done.    The  school  law  was  taken  np,  article  by  article,  and  various  amend- 
\  were  discussed,  and  committees  i^pointed  on  each  important  division.     These  corn- 
after  much  deliberation,  reported  changes  and  new  sections,  which  were  dis- 
by  the  fall  convention  and  final  action  taken. 

t  action  of  this  body  in  regard  to  teachers'  institutes  is  reported  under  that  heading. 
\  School  and  Home  Journal,  January,  1881.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Sod  Fbed.  H.  Campbell,  SUxte  tuperinienderU  of  public  iiutruetUm^  BawamerUo^Q  IC 
[Tenn,  1880-1884.]  ^ 
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COLORADO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 

1880-»81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Enrolled  in  graded  State  schools.  -  - 
Enrolled  in  ungraded  State  schools- 
Whole  number  in  State  schools 

35,566 
10,377 
11,742 
22, 119 
12,618 
62 

67 

414. 

292 

13,509 

3,642 

$682,410 

26 
140 
221 
291 

678 

521 
1101  75 

64  39 

42  84 
40  87 

40,804 
13, 198 
12,802 
26,000 
14,649 
63 

56 

454 

314 

19,486 

5,037 

$977,213 

32 
184 
213 
372 
801 

633 
$103  33 

62  87 

53  68 

47  43 

78  50 

55  15 

6$708,516 
557, 151 

5,238 
2,821 
1,060 
3,881 
2,031 
1 

f 

AvftraiTft  dailv  atfi^.ndanftft 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  on  school 

population. 
Per  cent,  of  aven^  attendance  on 
enrolment. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 
School  districts  renorted 

1 

40 

22 

5,977 

1,395 

$294,803 

6 
44 

School-houses  in  these 

Sittinizs  for  nunils 

Volumes  in  school  libraries  -     _  _ . 

Valuation  of  State  school  property. 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIK  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  graded  schools 

Women  teaching  in  graded  schools. 
Men  teaching  in  ungraded  schools. 

Women  teaching  in  the  same 

Whole  number  employed  in  the 

year. 
Whole  number  at  one  time 

8 

81 
123 

112 

$1  58 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in 

graded  schools. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 

graded  schools. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in 

unladed  schools. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 

un^naded  schools. 
General  average   pay  of  men  a 

month. 
General  average  pay  of  women  a 

month. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . . 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 

$152 

10  84 
6  56 

a$622,681 
395,527 

$185,935 
161,624 

a  Includes  f37,615  balance  (Vom  1878-*T9. 
b  Includes  $127,0&4  balance  from  1879-'80. 

(From  import  of  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattuck,  State  superintendent  of  public  instructionj 
for  1879-'80  and  returns  from  Hon.  Leonidaa  S.  Cornell,  Mr.  Shattuck's  sacceasor,  fd 
1880-'81.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEES. 

These  are  a  State  board  of  education  for  general  supervision  of  the  pnblic  schools,  with 
B  Stite  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  president  and  executive  officer,  county 
anperintendents  of  schools,  boards  of  3  to  6  directors  for  school  districts  (to  be  voted 
tar  bf  women,  they  being  also  eligible),  and  high  school  committees  of  3  members,  with 
the  county  superintendent  as  a  member  and  president  ex  officio,  for  union  high  schools, 
ijfined  by  the  joint  action  of  contiguous  districts.  All  these  except  the  high  school  com- 
mittees are  provided  for  by  the  constitution  as  well  as  by  the  school  law.  Other  consti- 
totioDal  officers,  less  directly  connected  with  the  system,  are  a  board  of  6  regents  of  the  State 
UniTersity  and  a  board  of  4  commissioners  of  public  (including  school)  lands. —  (Consti- 
totion  of  1876  and  school  laws  of  1877  and  1879.) 

OTHEB  FEATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  of  the  State  are  for  the  free  instruction  of  all  youth  G-21  in  the  districts 
where  they  are  held.  Non-residents  and  adults  may  be  admitted  on  terms  prescribed 
by  the  school  board.  They  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  small  State  school  fund 
and  of  a  comity  school  tax  of  2  to  5  mills  on  $1,  both  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  youth 
6-21  in  each  district  To  aid  in  lengthening  the  annual  term  and  to  improve  the 
boiklings  and  advantages,  additional  district  taxes  may  be  levied.  For  districts  to  receive 
their  ^lare  of  State  and  county  school  funds  schools  must  be  taught  at  least  3  school 
Booths  of  20  days  under  duly  licensed  teachers.  High  schools  and  school  district  libra- 
ries, to  be  open  to  the  public,  are  provided  for  in  dStricts  with  more  than  350  youth  of 
idiool  age.  Sectarian  instruction  in  the  State  schools,  as  well  as  distinction  or  classifica- 
tion of  pupils  by  race  or  color,  is  forbidden.  Instruction  in  them  must  be  in  English, 
tiKm^  German  and  Spanish,  or  either,  with  gymnastics,  may  be  taught  when  the  parents 
•r  guardians  of  20  or  more  pupils  demand  it  or  the  school  board  deem  it  expedient.  Other 
fanodies  of  learning  are  left  to  their  discretion,  as  are  the  exerdses  in  the  schools,  the 
■election  of  the  text  books,  and  the  determination  of  the  character  and  length  of  course. 
Teachers  must  make  the  reports  as  to  school  term,  pupils,  &c,  required  by  law  before  re- 
cefTing  their  pay. — (School  laws,  edition  of  1881.) 

CaaJEEAL  CONDITION. 

No  printed  report  for  1880-*81  having  been  received,  the  statistics  supplied  by  the  State 
mpermteodent  form  the  only  guide  to  the  educational  condition  of  the  year.  These  indi- 
crte  a  most  encouraging  advance,  5,238  more  youth  of  school  age,  3,881  more  of  this  age 
in  the  State  schools,  2,031  more  in  average  attendance  daily,  and  this  in  22  more  school- 
hooses,  with  5,977  more  sittings,  under  112  more  regular  teachers.  Teachers  for  the 
most  port  received  better  pay.  The  advance  in  receipts  for  schools  reached  $185,935,  the 
expenditures  for  them  being  also  $161,624  greater.  School  property,  through  the  rap- 
idly improving  condition  of  the  State  and  through  the  better  quality  of  new  buildings  for 
the  mdiools,  was  rated  $294,803  higher. 

KINDEBGABTEN. 

For  any  of  these  means  of  elementary  instruction  that  may  report  fbr  1881,  see  Table  Y 
qT  the  appendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBS. 

A  general  law  gives  to  school  districts  with  more  than  1,000  youth  of  school  age  boards 
of  ti  directors,  ch^en  by  the  people,  one-third  of  the  board  being  liable  to  change  eadi 
year.  Denver  and  Leadville  have  boards  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  gen- 
oal  law,  each  board  appointing  a  superintendent  of  its  schools.  Golden,  under  a  law  for 
4mtru^  of  smaller  school  population,  has  a  board  of  three  members,  one  liable  to  change 
oMchyear. 

STATISTICS. 


cmtm. 

Population, 
census    of 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in   public 
schools. 

A  veroiere 
daily    at- 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachera. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

DMKver  a.».^ 

85,629 
14.820 

5,700 
2,084 

4,0fl7 
1,533 

2,730 
1,039 

67 
26 

6tl31,157 
c2S,000 

«Tbe  statistics  of  Denver,  as  in  previous  years,  are  for  school  district  No.  1,  which  includes  about 
liiu  lixtlMi  of  the  entire  citv. 
AlaclodlnK  $33,962  for  buildings  and  furniture  and  $17,116  paid  on  indebtedness  of  preceding  yean. 
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ADDITIONAL  PAETICULARS. 

In  Denver  the  adyanced  position  of  former  years  was  maintained  and  extended-  Three 
new  school  buildings  were  completed  and  occupied,  gi\ing,  with  former  ones,  2,460seate, 
which,  by  alternating  the  lower  grades,  were  made  to  accommodate  the  2,730  pupils  in 
average  attendance.  Two  more  buildings  which  were  in  progress  were  expected  to  be 
ready  for  use  by  Christmas,  1881,  bringing  the  seating  capacity  up  to  3,000.  Each  pupil 
in  all  these  buildings  was  to  have  27  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  460  cubic  feet  of  air 
space,  with  ample  ventilation.  One  of  the  two  to  be  completed  in  December  was  in- 
tended for  the  high  school  and  a  firee  public  library.  In  all  classes  of  the  public  schools 
beyond  the  third  grade  the  study  of  German  was  permitted,  13  of  the  regular  teachers 
giving  instruction  in  it,  with  occasional  aid  and  supervision  from  a  special  G^man  teacher. 
From  260  to  360  pupils  were  thus  instructed  in  (Jerman  during  the  year.  In  reading 
English,  a  book  supplementary  to  the  First  Reader  was  used  wit£  advantage  one  day  in 
eac£  week  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  As  a  rule,  passage  from  grade  to  grade  was 
r^ulated  partly  by  the  record  of  the  average  daily  scholarship  and  partly  by  Sie  results 
of  the  semiannual  examinations.  For  the  high  school,  see  Secondary  Instruction,  further 
on. —  (Report  and  return.) 

Golden  appears  to  have  been  still  improving  its  school  system,  levying  for  it  a  tax  of 
10}  mills,  expending  on  it  $18,657  for  the  year,  and  maintaining  the  grades  adopted,  with 
good  attendance  and  good  discipline.  For  the  Ml  term  there  were  562  pupils  enrolled  and 
410  in  average  attendance,  and  for  the  winter  term  541  enrolled  and  402  in  average  attend- 
ance, with  83  maintaining  during  the  year  a  standing  of  95  per  cent,  or  more  in  scholar- 
ship and  deportment. —  (Report. ) 

LeadmUe  in  its  5  school  buildings  (rated  at  $113,550,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  appa- 
ratus) had  1,400  sittings  for  study,  fairly  accommodating  the  average  enrolment  and  going 
beyond  the  average  daily  attendance.  A  special  teacher  of  music  was  employed.  Lead- 
villegave  its  superintendent  $2,000,  its  high  school  principal  $810,  its  other  t^i€hers$720. 
(Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  University  of  Colorado,  at  Boulder,  and  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  both 
present  definite  normal  courses,  the  former  of  3  years,  the  latter  of  4,  each  requiring  for 
admission  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  elementary  English  studies.  The  University 
of  Denver  also  provides  training  in  such  studies  as  may  prepare  teachers  for  their  work. 
How  far  it  gives  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  does  not  apx>ear,  though 
this  has  frx>m  the  first  been  attended  to  at  Colorado  College  and  is  promised  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  in  1882.  The  high  schools  of  Denver  and  Leadville  afford  the  means 
of  special  training  for  school  work  in  those  cities. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

As  was  stated  in  the  report  for  1880,  the  law  providing  for  the  instruction  of  teachers 
by  means  of  specially  called  institutes  in  each  judicial  district  has  thus  &r  proved  inop- 
erative from  the  great  extent  of  territory  in  each  district  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
of  assembling  at  any  central  point  enough  teachers  to  make  an  institute  successfuL 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Denver  and  Leadville  both  cany  their  instruction  up  into  fiur  high  school  studies,  the 
former  ha\dng  3  courses,  each  of  4  years,  one  chiefly  English,  another  English  and 
Latin,  and  a  third  including  Greek  also,  French  being  optional  in  the  last  2  years  of  any 
course.  The  Denver  schodl  closed  its  sixth  year  in  1881,  having  then  representatives  at 
West  Point,  Yale,  and  Wellesley,  the  one  at  West  Point  said  to  be  leading  his  clasfe  in 
scholarship. 

OTHER    SECOND AKY   SCHOOLS. 

From  the  reports  of  institutions  to  this  Bureau  and  from  the  year  books  of  different 
churches  aiil  associations,  there  appear  to  be  in  Colorado  at  least  5  church  schools  of 
academic  rank :  2  of  them,  Jianis  HaU,  for  boys,  and  Wolfe  Hall,  for  girls  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  both  at  Denver;  1,  St.  Mary's  Convent  Academy,  for  girls  (Roman  Catholic), 
also  at  Denver;  and  2,  Leadville  Academy  and  Trinidad  Academy,  under  Congr^ational 
influence,  and  believed  to  be  in  each  case  open  to  both  sexes.  Four  other  schoob  under 
Roman  Catholic  government,  all  styled  academies,  existed  in  1881  in  different  parts  oi 
the  State,  the  ToSk.  of  which  for  that  year  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Golden  Awj^" 
emy,  Golden  (Protestant  Episcopal),  is  not  reported  lor  1881,  having  probably  been  merged 
in  Jarvis  Hall,  out  of  which  it  originally  sprang.  Digitized  by  LnOOQLC 
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For  the  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  or  church  academic  schools,  preparatory 
cboola,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  IX,  and  X  of 
tbe  appendix;  for  sommaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponcUng  tables  in  the  report 
flc  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

O0LLBQE9  FOB  YOUNQ  MEN   OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Colorado^  Boulder,  chartered  in  1875  and  organized  for  work  in  1877, 
SffiDed  in  187^'80  its  first  collegiate  class  of  8,  half  being  young  women.  The  class  that 
Mlowed  this  consisted  of  7  young  men  and  3  young  women,  the  classes  of  1882  and  1883, 
tf  19  and  35,  respectiyely,  each  including  both  sexes.  ^  Its  course,  as  fiir  as  given,  appears 
to  be  well  up  with  the  requirements  of  the  day,  covering  3  years  of  preparatory  and  4  of 
cdlegiate  study,  divided  into  classic^  and  scientific,  with  special  courses  of  indefinite 
dnimtiffn  that  do  not  lead  to  a  diploma.     A  normal  course  of  2  years  is  also  offered. 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs  (under  liberal  Congregational  influences),  and  the 
Uwuxrmbf  of  Uincer'^  (Methodist  Episcopal)  both  present  full  and  good  preparatory 
coarses  of  4  years,  with  classical  collegiate  of  the  same  length;  both  admit  young  women 
to  full  privileges,  and  both  give  normal  instruction  to  suc^  students  as  desire  to  teach, 
tbe  ^tter  adding  also  training  in  music  and  art  and  offering  training  es|)ecially  prepara- 
tofT  to  business.  For  what  they  offer  in  practical  sciences,  see  Scientific  Ins^ction, 
farther  on. 

Fbr  statistics  of  1880-^61,  as  fiu-  as  they  may  be  given,  see  Table  IX  of  appendix; 
fiff  B  summary  of  such  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

DigrmjTioys  fob  the  supebiob  iNsrrBUcnoN  of  young  women. 

As  befi>re  stated,  the  University  of  Colorado,  University  of  Denver,  and  Colorado  Col- 
ic^ all  open  their  doors  to  young  women  as  well  as  to  young  men  ;  but,  as  fiur  as  can  be 
avertained,  no  institution  of  full  collegiate  rank  espeoally  or  exclusively  for  them  had 
been  established  in  1881. 

SCIENTIFIC  ANirPROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
scientific. 

The  State  University,  the  two  other  collegiate  institutions  previously  mentioned,  with 
the  State  Agricultural  College,'  Fort  Collins,  and  the  State  School  of  Mines,^  Golden, 
aH  aiSosd  opportunities  for  scientific  training  useful  to  the  agricultural,  engineering,  and 
mining  industries  of  the  State.  In  the  State  University,  the  State  A^cultural  College, 
and  tiie  University  of  Denver  the  courses  cover  4  collegiate  years  beyond  the  prepaia- 
tarr;  in  the  State  School  of  Mines  and  the  regular  scientific  course  of  Colorado  College, 
3  yeais.  This  last  offers  also  special  courses,  of  less  definite  duration,  in  mining  engineer- 
ing and  metallurgy. — (Calendars  and  circulars.) 

For  such  statistics  of  scientific  classes  as  these  institutions  may  report,  see  Tables  IX 
sMi  X  of  the  apx)endix;  for  summaries  of  these  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the 
Tcpi^t  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PBOFESSI0»AL. 

Tkeoloffieal  instruction,  under  Protestant  Episcopal  influences,  was  given  in  1880-'81 
in  tbe  Cathedral  Theological  School,  Denver,  by  4  instructors,  to  apparently  a  single  stur 
(knt.  This  school  is  the  successor  of  Matthews  Hall,  Golden,  which,  after  6  years*  ser- 
Tice,  was  suspended  in  1877,  and  lost  its  buildings  and  library  by  fire  April  6,  1878. — 
.Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac) 

Medieal  instructi<m,  appaiantly  after  the  *  *  regular  "  system,  was  offered  in  the  autumn 

'  A  «abi«c<]i2ent  catalogue  showH  that  the  young  women,  with  a  single  exception,  had  dropped  out 
U  tbe  collegiate  classes  by  the  close  of  1881. 

*  This  university  is  the  ontgirowth  of  a  school  that  was  chartered  in  1884  as  the  Ck>lorado  Semlnarj, 
i»der  Methodist  Episcopal  influences^  it  continued  for  some  years,  but  eventually  failed  troux  lack 
j(  ftmda.  It  b^;an  its  new  life  as  the  Denver  University  and  Colorado  Seminary  In  1880,  but  in  1881 
1  the  latter  port  of  its  title,  the  seminary  having  been  made  a  preparatory  department  of  tha 


laiieisiiyw — {Catalogues  and  return.) 
'TteSMe  Agricultural  College,  receiving  90,000  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment  firom  the  eon- 
land  grant  for  such  colleges,  was  first  chartered  in  1877  and  organized  in  1879,  In  a  new 
«9ted  for  it  in  1878,  where,  on  a  form  of  240  acres,  it  has  since  been  steadily  Increasing  its 
advantages.    During  the  winter  of  I&r79-'d0  it  held  7  farmers*  institutes  in  different  parts 

*^m1SuUe  Qchqol  of  Mines,  chartered  in  1872  and  organized  for  work  in  1873,  was  made  a  Stato 

d  reequipped  in  1879-'80,  it  entered  a  new  build- 


._  by  act  of  February  9,1S74.    Reorganized  andr.  _._  ..    

,  wWt  sreaUy  augmented  apparatus  for  its  work,  October  13, 1880. 
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of  1881  by  the  Coll^  of  Medidne  of  the  Umversity  of  Denver,  which  seems  to  have 
been  then  j  ust  organized,  with  17  instructors.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  an  ex- 
amination in  English  composition,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  natural  philosophy,  and 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Gredc,  except  for  high  school  graduates  Qr  others  certified 
by  their  instructors  in  such  a  school  to  be  proficient  in  these  studies;  for  graduation, 
study  under  a  physician  for  three  years,  attendance  on  at  least  2  full  courses  of  lectures 
(which  in  this  school  are  of  26  weeks) ,  with  a  thesis  and  the  passage  of  a  satisiactory  exam- 
ination in  the  7  principal  branches  of  medical  science.  The  full  curriculum  embraces  3 
consecutiYe  graded  courses  of  lectures;  but,  while  this  is  earnestly  recommended,  it  was 
not  made  obligatory  in  1881-'82,  nor  was  any  inducement  offered  to  complete  it,  beyond 
a  reduction  of  one-half  in  the  fees  for  the  third  year. — (Calendar  of  university.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Colorado  Mute  and  Blind  Institute,  Colorado  Springs,  is  a  State  school,  begun  in 
1874,  with  a  course  of  instruction  meant  to  cover  7  years;  it  had  40  pupils  in  1881,  out  of 
64  entered  from  the  beginning  of  its  work.  These,  all  deaf-mutes  (accommodations  for 
the  blind  not  bein^  then  complete),  were  instructed  in  the  ordinary  sdiool  studies,  with 
drawing,  articulation,  and  lip  reading,  as  also  in  such  industries  as  printing  i>r  the  boys,  and 
sewing,  dressmaking,  household  work,  care  of  younger  children,  &c,  for  the  girls.  Pro- 
vision for  the  accommodation  of  the  blind  appears  to  have  been  in  progress,  and  it  was 
hoi>ed  that  after  the  opening  of  the  new  building  other  useful  employments  might  be  in- 
troduced.   Instructors  in  sdiool  studies,  3;  in  household  industries,  1. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ABT. 

The  University  of  Denver  presents  courses  of  instruction  in  music  and  painting:  the 
former  includes  vocal  and  instrumental  training  that  covers  4  years  and  leads  to  the  de- 
cree of  MUS.  B. ;  the  latter  extends  through  14  stages,  the  time  rtquired  for  which  and 
ror  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  painting  is  to  depend  on  the  ability  and  application  of  the 
student.  Both  courses,  as  detailed,  appear  to  be  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  than 
is  common  in  the  colleges. —  (Catalogue  and  circular.) 

NOTEWORTHY  BENEFACTIONS. 
aiFTS  FOB  EDUCATION. 

The  prospectus  of  the  University  of  Denver  in  1880  stated  that,  when  Colorado  Scmi- 
naiy,  out  of  which  the  university  has  grown,  failed  some  years  ago  Irom  want  of  funds, 
Ex-Governor  Evans,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  Mends  of  the  seminary,  bought 
the  property,  paid  the  debt,  and  at  the  date  of  the  circular  proposed  to  give  the  ground 
and  buildings  to  the  trustees  of  the  university  and  to  add  $3,000  to  purchase  apjuiratus, 
while  another  zealous  friend,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  offered  $10,000  more.  No  explicit  no- 
tice of  the  accomplishment  of  these  benevolent  propositions  appears  in  the  catalogue  or 
letum  for  1881;  but,  as  the  buildings  have  evidently  come  into  possession  of  the  trustees 
improved  and  much  enlarged,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  these  gentlemen  have  carried 
out  their  kind  intentions. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

COLOBADO  STATE  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  this  body  for  1881  was  appointed  for  December  28-30,  at  Colorado 
Springs,  and  is  said  to  have  had  an  inspiriting  programme  prepared  for  it;  but  no  account 
of  its  proceedings  has  been  received. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  LEOiaDAS  8.  Corkkll,  Slate  superintendent  of  public  instruetion^  Denim', 
[Term,  January  13»  1881,  to  January  9, 1883.] 
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CONBTECTICVT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 


188(>-»81. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


POPUULTION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Yottth  of  school  age  (4-16) 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 
Number  enrolled  over  school  age  .  - 

iTeiage  attendajice  in  winter 

Average  attendance  in  sommer 

Percentage  of  enrolment  to  enomer- 

ataon. 
Pupils  in  other  than  public  schools. 

Attending  schools  of  all  kinds 

CinMren  of  school  age  in  no  school. 
Poeentage  attending  all  schools.  . . 

SCHOOL  DISTBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  towns  - 

Number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  public  schools 

Departments  in  pnblic  schools 

Schools  with  two  departments 

ScboolB  with  more  than  two 

Whole  nomber  of  graded  schools. . . 
Beptrtments  in  graded  schools  — 
School-bouses  built  during  the  year. 
School-houses  in  good  or  &ji  condi- 
tion. 

School-booses  in  XKX>r  condition 

Aienge  time  of  schools  in  days ... 

IXACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

TeadierB  in  winter  public  schools. . 
Teachers  in  summer  public  schools. 
Tocheis  continued  in  the  same 
school 

Hen  teaching  (estimated) _. 

Women  teaching  (estimated) 

Afnage  monthly  pay  of  men 

Aretage  monthly  pay  of  women.. 

SECEIFTS  AND  EXPENDITUBES. 

Income  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  public  schools  — 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  State  school  fund 


140,236 

119,694 

4,349 

78,421 

68,672 

85.35 

13,900 

132,343 

13,565 

94.37 


167 

1,473 

1,630 

2,594 

130 

178 

308 

1,276 

20 

1,436 

211 
179.02 


2,771 
2,746 
2,119 

746 

2,354 

$56  43 

36  42 


11,481,701 
1, 408, 375 


$2,021,346 


143,745 

119, 381 

3,942 

76,028 

69,050 

83.05 

12,500 

131,856 

17,545 

91.73 


167 

1,471 

1,634 

2,627 

134 

180 

314 

1,314 

16 

1,446 

208 
179.98 


2,800 
2,781 
2,144 

680 

2,432 

$60  69 

36  37 


$1,482,026 
1,476,691 


$2,021,346 


3,510 


378 


3,980 


4 
33 
4 
2 
6 
39 


10 


0.96 


29 
36 
25 


78 
$4  26 


$324 
68,316 


313: 

407 

2,393- 


2.30. 

1,400> 

487 


2.64. 


2. 


3- 


66i 


$0  06- 


(From  reports  and  returns  of  Hon.  Birdsey  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  State  board  or 
edacrtion,  wr  the  two  years  indicated.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEES. 

The  general  control  of  educational  interests  is  confided  to  a  State  board  of  education 
composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  4  persons  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly,  one  from  each  congressional  district,  who  hold  office  4  years,  1  being  changed  each 
year.  The  board  appoints  a  secretary,  who  is  its  executive  officer  and  acts  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  a  general  agent  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  compulsory 
school  laws.  There  is  also  an  assistant  secretary  for  office  work.  Town  school  officers 
are  boards  of  visitors  of  3,  6,  or  9  members,  or  else  school  committees  of  6,  9,  or  12,  the 
latter  in  towns  which  have  aboli^ed  the  district  system.  District  officers  are  school 
committees  of  3  members,  except  in  school  districts  which  succeeded  former  school 
societies,  where  there  are,  instead,  boards  of  education  of  6  or  9  members. 

OTHER  FEATUKES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

School  frmds  are  derived  from  local  taxation,  from  the  income  of  a  State  school  frind 
and  town  deposit  ftmd.  and  from  a  State  appropriation  of  $1.50  for  each  child  4-16, 
which  age  is  the  basis  or  apportionment  of  public  school  moneys  to  towns.  No  district 
may  receive  its  share  of  State  school  frmds  unless  it  has  provided  school  accommodations 
satis&ctory  to  tJie  town  board  of  visitors,  has  made  through  its  committee  an  annual 
report  to  tJie  town  board,  and  sustained  school  at  least  30  weeks  during  the  year  if  there 
are  24  or  more  children  4-16  years  old  in  the  district,  and  24  weeks  if  the  number  be 
less.  Towns  n^lecting  to  provide  for  the  support  of  schools  forfeit  to  the  State  a  sum 
•equal  to  the  amount  which  they  were  by  law  required  to  appropriate.  School  visitors  must 
report  annually  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  and  the  latter  to  the  general  assem- 
bly. In  order  to  receive  pay  from  public  frmds  teachers  must  hold  a  certificate  of  quali- 
fication from  school  visitors,  keep  a  roister,  and  report  to  school  visitors.  Provision  is 
made  for  public  school  libraries,  graded  and  high  schools,  a  normal  school,  a  reform 
school,  and  an  industrial  school  for  girls.  All  children  8-14,  unless  physically  or  mentally 
disabled,  must  attend  some  school  at  least  3  months  in  each  year,  of  which  6  weeks  must 
be  consecutive,  or  else  be  taught  the  common  school  branches  at  hopie  for  an  equal  length 
of  time;  and  such  children  may  not  be  employed  in  any  business  unless  they  have  been 
taught  for  at  least  60  days  during  the  year  preceding. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

Among  the  amendments  to  school  laws  passed  during  the  January  session,  1881,  was  one 
giving  the  city  council  of  any  city  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  and 
reading  room  and  to  levy  a  tax  for  such  purpose  not  to  exceed  one  mill  and  a  half  on 
the  dollar  annually. 

The  same  privilege  was  extended  to  any  town  or  borough  in  which,  on  the  petition  of 
<50  legal  voters,  a  majority  of  the  voters  should  decide  in  &vor  of  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
withm  the  3  mill  limit  for  this  purpose. —  (State  report) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  a  slight  increase  during  1880-'81  in  the  number  of  public  schools 
taught,  in  the  departments  or  rooms  in  them,  in  the  length  of  school  term,  and  in  the 
number  of  teachers  and  their  pay.  But  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  not 
only  did  not  keep  pace  with  tlie  increase  in  school  population,  but  acUially  fell  ofiT  by 
313  in  public  schools  and  1,400  in  private.  It  is  thought  that  the  attendance  on  private 
schools  was  greater  than  the  number  given,  for,  although  school  visitors  are  required  to 
report  on  this  point,  the  law  gives  them  no  authority  to  obtain  the  necesBary  information 
except  as  it  may  be  given  voluntarily.  The  decrease  in  public  school  enrolment,  it  is 
i^d,  will  not  justify  the  inference  that  education  was  considered  less  important  than 
heretofore;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  clearly  seen  each  year  that  a  State  whose 
prosperity  depends  so  largely  as  does  this  on  skilled  labor  cannot  afibrd  to  allow  any  por- 
tion of  its  youth  to  be  unschooled.  It  is  explained  that  during  1880-*81  more  chUdren 
under  5  were  excluded  from  public  school  than  ever  before,  and  that  an  increased  pros- 
perity in  business  caused  the  withdrawal  of  more  youth  14-16  for  work.  It  is  thought  that 
the  number  not  in  any  school  was  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  latter  class  and  of  children 
under  6  (the  enumeration  taking  in  all  4-16),  and  that  almost  all  the  children  8-14  were 
in  school  during  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  expenditure  for  public  schools  increased 
by  $68,316  and  the  income  by  $324,  though  the  amount  raised  by  local  tax  and  volun- 
tary contributions  was  $14,539  less.  The  compulsory  school  law  had  continued  to  be 
useful  in  preventing  truancy  and  absenteeism.  The  agent  of  the  board  visited  about  200 
schools  in  44  towns,  causing  the  prosecution  of  6  parents  and  1  guardian  for  neglecting 
to  send  their  children  to  school.  During  the  ten  years  past,  17  parents  and  guardians 
have  been  prosecuted  for  such  neglect.  Most  of  these  paid  the  fine  and  costs ;  but  in  some 
•cases  judgment  was  suspended  while  the  children  attended  school  for  at  least  3  months, 
and  then  the  complaints  were  withdrawn.  ^.^.^.^^^  by  ^OOQIC  # 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

These  are  boards  of  school  visitors  of  6  to  9  raembers,  boards  of  education  of  9  to 
12,  and  dty  superintendents. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cilies  and  towns. 

Papulation, 
oensus  of 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  a£:e. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily   at- 
tendanoe. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Bxpendi-    , 
ture. 

Bridgeport 

thaburv 

Derby... 

Greeowioh 

Htftford. 

Meriden 

Middletown 

Sew  Britain 

29,148 
11,660 
11,650 

7,892 
42,551 
18,340 
11,732 
13,979 
62,882 
10,537 
13,956 
21,143 
11,297 
20,270 

8,264 

7,135 
2,761 
8,104 
1,918 
9,590 
4,893 
2,651 
8,852 
14,882 
2,090 
3,136 
5,073 
2,574 
4,577 
1,971 

5,191 
2,263 
2,702 
1481 
7,553 
3,0^ 
2,058 
1,873 
12,282 
1,891 
2,375 
4,216 
1,685 
3,650 
1,158 

8,540 
1,506 
1,705 

796 
4,615 
1,832 
1,162 
1,244 
9,059 
1,277 
1,402 
2,792 
1,048 
2,630 

679 

80 
43 
48 
29 

142 
48 
47 
35 

287 
41 
42 
97 
85 
67 
28 

$88,605 
36,752 
31,602 
13,688 

165,664 
35,341 
28,826 
22,695 

Sew  Haven 

197,254 

New  London 

22,796 

Konralk 

Korwidi 

.^amford    

26,772 
84,817 
21,276 

Waterbory 

Wmdham „ 

59,058 
15,059 

•The  sUtifltios  here  given,  except  for  population,  are  from  a  table  in  the  State  report  for  1880-'81. 
ADDITIONAL  PAETICULAE8. 

Bridgeport  J  besides  5,191  pupils  attending  public  schools,  reports  450  in  private  schools, 
making  5,641  under  instruction  and  leaving  1,634  not  attending  any  schooL  There  was 
aa  increase  of  77  in  public  school  enrolment  and  a  slight  decrease  in  average  attendance. 
Of  the  90  teachers,  81  had  been  continuously  employed  and  9  were  beginners;  87  were 
women,  who  received  an  average  monthly  pay  of  $44.95.  The  three  men  were  paid 
$146.67  each.  A  new  and  commodious  high  school  building  was  erected  in  a  central  and 
otberwiae  desirable  locality  of  the  city.  It  is  of  3  stories,  contains  14  study  and  recita- 
tioti  rooms,  also  6  others,  including  a  chemical  laboratory  and  library.  All  the  modem 
OQQveni^iceB  and  improvements  l^ve  been  introduced,  the  most  approved  methods  of 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  being  adopted. 

In  Danlntry  the  public  school  enrolment  and  average  attendance  decreased  slightly 
daring  1880-'81.  There  were  116  pupils  attending  private  schools  and  436  not  under  in- 
•tniction.  Of  the  47  teachers  all  but  4  had  been  continuously  employed;  aU  but  6  were 
vomen,  who  received  an  average  of  $37.74  a  month,  men  being  paid  $63.50. 

Der^  reports  36  children  in  private  schools  and  387  not  under  instruction.  Of  the 
teacheiB  6  were  men  and  42  women;  46  had  been  continuously  employed,  the  men  being 
pud  uk  average  of  $85.42  monthly,  the  women  $41.06. 

Greemeich  hatd  a  lower  public  school  enrolment  by  71,  with  64  fewer  in  average  attend- 
ance, than  during  1879-'80;  private  schools  enrolled  145,  leaving  339  not  attending  any 
sebooL  Of  the  ^  teachers  only  2  were  beginners.  Men  were*  paid  an  average  of  ^8.89 
iBonthly;  women,  $32.19.  Schools  were  generally  prosperous.  Steps  were  being  taken 
in  t  pOTtion  of  the  district  to  secure  a  much  needed  ad(Mtion  to  the  accommodations  for 
pfipik 

Uariford  reports  a  slight  decrease  during  the  year  in  public  school  enrolment  asd 
avoige  attendance,  1,487  pupils  in  private  schools,  and  1,093  children  out  of  school.  Of 
tile  public  school  teachers  (20  men  and  122  women),  all  had  been  continuously  employed, 
tbe  men  receiving  $195.92  monthly,  the  women  $60.05.  There  was  a  fall  attendance  on 
CTening  schools  of  students  8  to  50  years  of  age,  who  earnestly  endeavored  to  improve. 
The  endeavor  to  keep  truancy  within  bounds  was  reasonably  successful.  Twenty  truants 
%txt  ecHnmitted  to  reformatory  institutions,  against  15  the  year  before.  The  high 
Kfaool  was  efficient,  as  in  former  years.  It  has  become  an  educational  necessity  which 
^  people  would  not  be  without  for  many  times  its  cost.  Subsequent  information  in- 
<baies  that  the  beautiful  buildmg  it  occupied  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Maiden  public  schools  during  1880-^81  gained  106  in  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
lid  ioBt  4  in  average  attendance.  There  were  655  attending  private  schools  and  845 
npposed  to  be  in  no  school.  Of  the  teachers  only  2  were  begmners  in  the  work;  8  were 
■msid  40  women,  the  men  being  paid  $104.38,  the  women  $44.88  monthly.  A  cen- 
iziladiool  ibr  the  nuNre  advimccd  pupils  was  established  to  meet  a  need  which  has  ex- 
ited fer  some  time,  and  which  had  been  i)artially  supplied  by  teaching  some  of  the 
^^  branches  in  the  graded  schools.  Drawing,  which  had  been  neglected  of  late,  was 
to  neeive  special  attention. 
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Middletaum  had  17  more  papils  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  1880-'61  than  the  year  be- 
fore, but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  diseases  the  average  attendance  was  less  by  213. 
There  were  494  attending  private  schools,  and  301  were  supposed  to  be  without  instruc- 
tion. All  the  teachers  hsuiX  been  continuously  employed.  Men  received  an  ai^erage  of 
$91.63,  women  of  138.85  a  month.  A  great  improvement  in  discipline  is  reported,  and 
this  improvement  was  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  corporal  punishment  had  b^sn  discour- 
aged and  almost  abolished.  •From  January  to  July  there  were  only  16  cases  of  flogging, 
against  187  the  year  before. 

In  New  Britain  the  enrolment  and  average  attendance  in  public  schools  were  consider- 
ably less  than  the  year  before;  more  pupils  attended  parochial  schools,  and  the  public 
sdiools  sufl'ered  also  from  absences  caused  by  vaccination.  The  attendance  in  private 
and  parochial  schools  was  817,  and  720  were  reported  to  be  in  no  school.  Of  the  35  teachers 
2  were  men;  £dl  had  been  continuously  employed,  the  men  at  $148.95  a  month,  the  women 
at  $38.63.  A  class  of  6  was  graduated  from  the  high  schooL  Botany  was  added  to  the 
course  of  study  there. 

New  Haven  had  756  more  pupils  attending  public  schools  during  1880-'81  than  the  year 
before  and  706  more  in  average  daily  attendance.  Private  schools  enrolled  1,586  chil- 
dren and  1,616  were  in  no  school.  Of  the  teachers  in  public  schools — 17  men  and  220 
women — 225  were  continuously  employed.  Men  were  paid  an  average  for  the  month  of 
$179.53;  women,  $51.02.  Gratifying  progress  was  made  in  the  primary  departmeat. 
The  experiment  of  teaching  children  to  read  and  write  script  at  tibe  very  beginning  of 
their  course  was  successful  and  had  been  largely  extended.  Teachers  say  that  script  is 
learned  quite  as  easily  as  print  and  that  much  time  is  saved  by  banning  thus  early. 
The  high  school  course  has  been  upward,  with  little  serious  interruption,  during  a  niun- 
ber  of  years.  There  were  580  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school,  of  whom  331  were  in 
average  daily  attendance.  In  1881,  for  the  first  time  since  the  graduating  class  became 
laige,  all  who  desired  to  teach  were  admitted  to  the  training  schooL 

New  London  reports  a  decrease  of  176  in  public  school  enrolment  and  of  56  in  average 
attendance,  40  pupils  in  private  schools,  and  242  not  in  any.  The  41  public  school 
teachers — 3  men  and  38  women — had  been  continuously  employed,  men  being  paid  an 
average  of  $186.67  a  month  and  women  $38.95. 

Norwalk  also  reports  a  loss  in  public  school  enrolment  and  average  attendance;  465 
attended  private  schools  and  330  no  schooL  All  the  teachers  in  public  schools  had  been 
continuously  employed,  men  receiving  an  average  of  $76.75;  women,  $43.11. 

In  Norwich  public  school  enrolment  decreased  by  81  and  average  attendance  by  34; 
385  pupils  were  reported  in  private  schools  and  503  in  no  schooL  Of  97  public  school 
tcAchers,  90  had  been  continuously  employed,  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men  being 
$90.04;  of  women,  $38.74. 

Stamford  reports  a  slight  increase  in  public  school  ^irolment  and  average  attendance, 
566  pupils  in  private  schools,  and  451  in  no  school.  Of  35  publicschool  teachers — 7  men 
and  28  women — 32  had  been  continuously  employed,  men  receiving  an  average  of  $88. 57 
and  women  $41.74.  • 

Waterbury  enrolled  144  more  in  public  schools  and  had  183  more  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance. Of  57  teachers — 5  men  and  52  women — 51  had  been  continuously  employed. 
The  private  school  attendanceof  489  raises  the  total  to  4,139;  520  were  reported  as  not  at- 
tending any  schooL 

In  WindJuim  there  were  1,158  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  679  in  average  attend- 
ance, 481  attending  private  schools,  and  410  in  no  schooL  Of  the  28  public  school 
teachers,  21  had  been  continuously  employed,  men  receiving  an  average  of  $69.33  a 
month;  women,  $32.10. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  state  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  admits  pupils  who  are  at  least  16  years  old 
who  pass  an  examination  in  the  common  school  branches  and  declare  their  intention  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools,  giving  free  tuition  in  a  2  years'  course  and  also  furnishing 
text  books  without  charge.  There  were  150  pupils  registered  during  the  year  and  115 
in  average  attendance,  as  large  a  number  as  can  well  be  accommodated.  Two  classes 
were  gn^uated,  one  of  20  in  January  and  of  25  in  June,  nearly  all  of  them  engaging  in 
teaching.  But  the  number  of  students  graduated  does  not  represent  the  entire  influence 
of  the  institution  on  the  public  schools;  a  considerable  number  of  the  normal  pupila 
enter  the  profession  before  completing  the  course,  but  not  without  receiving  valuable 
instruction,  suggestions,  and  inspirations,  and  acquiring  more  or  less  familiarity  with 
improved  methods.  A  liberal  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislative  assembly  for 
a  suitable  normal  school  building  to  be  erected  immediately. 

TBAINING  CLASSES  AND  DEPAETMENT8. 

Connected  with  the  public  high  schools  in  a  number  of  the  m  >re  important  cities  ai« 
dasses  or  departments  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
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TEACHEBS'   IK8TITUTBS. 

The  mstitates  of  1880-'81  were  largely  attended  by  teachers,  school  officers,  and  citi- 
sens.  A  total  of  696  attended  the  4  institates  held;  the  seasions  of  each  lasted  3  days, 
with  an  ayeiage  of  224  attending,  or  18  more  than  in  any  former  year.  The  lecturers 
employed  were  practical  teachers,  who  described  methods  they  had  themselves  tested. 
Besides  the  institutes,  and  in  connection  with  them,  educational  meeting  were  held  in 
many  of  the  towns  by  the  secretary  of  the  board,  for  the  purpose  of  enlistmg  the  interest 
of  teachers  and  citizens  in  education.  A  greater  number  of  these  local  meetings  was  held 
this  year  than  usual;  they  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  people  and  largely  attended. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  state  all  towns  are  authorized  by  law,  but  none  are  required,  to  establish  and 
maintain  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  ordinary  public  schools.  Those  in  operation 
eompriae  town  and  district  high  schools,  senior  depsulments  of  graded  schools,  and  en- 
dowed academies  conducted  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  public  sdbool  system.  For  this 
reason,  says  the  State  report,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  what  may  properly  be  called 
public  high  schools.  A  list  is  given,  however,  of  51  which  have  claims  to  be  included, 
bat  no  statistics  are  presented. 

OTHBB  SBCONDABY  SCHOOLS.^ 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  schools  reporting, 
see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  YII  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the  report  of  the 
CommisBioDer  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCnON. 

OOLLBGfiS  FOB  YOUKO  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

Tale  College,  New  Haven  (Congregational),  Trinity  College,  Hartford  (Protestant 
Episeopal),  and  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown  (Methodist  Episcopal),  are  the  insti- 
tntioDs  for  superior  instruction  in  Connecticut.  The  youngest  of  these  (Wesleyan)  has 
beea  in  existence  half  a  century.  Trinity  55  years,  and  Yale  180  years.  The  two  oldest 
are  exclusiTely  for  young  men;  Wesleyan  University  has  since  18r72  admitted  women  on 
equal  terms. 

Tide  CbUege  offers  instruction  in  departments  of  theology,  medicine,  law,  and  pluloeo- 
pfay  aod  the  arts.  The  last  comprises,  besides  an  undergraduate  academical  department, 
<iouA'su8  for  graduate  instruction,  the  undergraduate  section  of  Ihe  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  and  a  school  of  the  fine  arts.  The  a^emical  undergraduate  course  for  the  first 
two  years  is  prescribed,  while  the  junior  and  senior  classes  are  allowed  a  large  number 
^  optionals.  This  department  never  knew  a  more  prosperous  year  than  that  of  1880-*81. 
gdiohMTship  was  well  maintained  and  the  number  of  students  and  of  instructors  ^as  never 
lietoe  so  large.  It  was  decided  to  allow  candidates  for  admission  an  examination  in  the 
niare  elementary  studies  a  year  or  more  in  advance  of 'the  final  one;  also,  that  an  exam- 
iniiig  committee  be  sent  hereafter  to  San  Francisco,  such  committees  having  been  hitherto 
-sent  cmly  to  Chicago  and  Cinciimati.  Bequests  were  made  to  the  institution  during 
the  year  by  various  firiends  amounting  to  more  than  $350, 000.  Of  this  sum  $10, 000  were 
^[▼eo  by  Lucius  Hotchkiss,  of  New  Haven,  to  the  ihnd  in  aid  of  needy  students  of  the 
academical  department.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  Porter,  who  died  in  December,  1880,  left, 
ia  addition  to  former  gifts,  property  worth  $43,000,  which,  leas  an  annuity  of  $5,000,  was 
-Uy  be  used  to  increase  the  teadiing  force  in  the  academical  department  A  laboratory 
tar  inatmctaon  in  physics  was  pledged  by  two  graduates,  one  of  the  most  opportune  gifts, 
it  is  SAid,  that  oomd  have  been  mi^e.  All  the  arrangements  for  sewerage  and  dramage 
•on  the  ooll^  campus  were  reconstructed  during;  the  year,  at  considerable  exi>ense  and 
vnder  direction  of  one  of  the  most  thorough  samtary  engineers  of  the  country,  although 
-BO  eomplaint  had  been  made  of  the  old  phm  and  the  health  of  students  had  been  excep- 
tisiially  good.  There  were  50  students  in  the  school  of  the  fine  arts,  and  601  undergrade  , 
mate  sad  44  graduate  students. 

Trhd^  CoSege  offers  the  regular  classical  course,  and  also  special  studies,  including 

n  languages  and  general  science,  the  degrees  being  a.  b.  and  b.  s.    Students  de- 

\  to  study  without  reference  to  a  degree  are  admitted  to  such  classes  as  they  are 

1  to  enter.    The  college  received  a  ^  of  $40,000  during  the  year  from  Col.  C.  H. 

^  of  Hartford,  for  the  erection  of  a  building.    The  college  had  101  students  un- 

iBT  12  professors  in  1881. 

iTIw  OmmeiTf  a  flomewhAt  celebrated  school  of  this  class  at  Washington,  Conn.,  lost  by  death 
k  Jjnusi,  ISBl,  ns  fonnder  and  noted  principal,  Frederick  W.  Gunn,  a  brief  account  of  whose  life 
Hi  b#  found  Anther  on.  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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WesUyan  Univenity  provides  3  ondcTgradaate  courses  of  study,  classical,  Latm-scieiitific, 
and  scientific;  163  students  attended  in  1881.  In  the  first  two,  many  studies  of  the  last  3 
years  are  elective,  but  in  the  scientific  course  electives  are  permitted  only  in  the  last  2 
years.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  any  of  the  branches  taught  are  offered.  Ex- 
aminations for  admission  wore  to  be  held  in  1881  in  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  reports  for  the  year  1880-*81  a  decided  increase 
in  the  number  of  students.  Whether  this  was  due  to  accidental  causes  or  to*  the  revival 
of  interest  in  those  studies  which  bear  directly  upon  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  doubtful.  This  school  was  orgamzed  in  1847,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Sheffield,*  and  received  in  1863  t£e  State's  share  of  the  congressional  appropria^ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  industrial  education.  Three  undergraduate  courses  of  study  are 
provided,  embracing,  among  other  branches,  instruction  in  diemistry,  civil  and  dynamical 
engineering,  and  agriculture.  There  are  also  a  number  of  graduate  courses  arranged  to 
suit  the  wants  of  college  graduates  and  other  persons  of  liberal  education.  In  1881  there 
were  185  students  attendBig  the  school. 

PBOPESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  the  theological  department  of  Yale  College  (Congre- 
gational), in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and  in  the 
Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford  (Con^egational).  All  present  courses 
of  study  covering  3  years  and  require  an  examination  for  admission  whidi  must  show  a 
collegiate  or  equivalent  training.  Of  38  undergraduate  students  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  36  held  degrees  in  letters  or  science,  and  of  29  in  the  Hartford  School  24  held  such 
degrees.  Out  of  97  theological  students  in  the  school  at  Yale  84  had  already  taken  one 
or  more  degrees  and  the  others  had  attended  colleges  or  seminaries  without  graduating. 
Provision  is  made  at  Yale  and  at  the  Hartford  Seminary  for  graduate  study.  At  Yale  7  of 
the  97  students  in  1880-*81  were  in  a  graduate  dass.  The  school  at  Htuiford  reports  1 
graduate  student.  A  new  library  building  has  been  erected  for  the  theological  library  at 
Yale,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  being  a  donation  from  a  former  benefiictor. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  department  of  Yale  College,  which  offers  an  onder- 
graduate  and  a  graduate  course,  each  of  2  years.  An  examination  for  admission  to  the  un- 
dergraduate department  is  required  of  all  who  are  not  college  graduates.  The  proportion 
of  students  who  have  had  a  collegiate  training  has  continued  to  increase  in  the  school,  and 
during  1880-'81  such  students  comprised  two-thirds  of  the  junior  dass.  The  graduate 
course,  open  to  graduates  from  any  law  school,  has  created  at  Yale  a  school  of  political 
sdenoe,  in  which,  among  other  topics,  instruction  is  given  in  American  and  Engfish  con- 
stitutional history,  the  formation  and  regulation  of  municipal  corporations,  international 
law,  political  economy,  parliamentary  Law,  canon  law,  general  and  comparative  juris- 
prudence, Roman  and  French  law,  sociology,  and  the  conflict  of  laws.  A  fund  of  $60,000 
(subject  to  a  life  interest)  was  bequeathed  by  Hon.  Lafiiyette  S.  Foster,  who  died  in 
September,  1880,  to  found  a  profe^orship  of  English  common  law.  This  is  the  first  legacy 
ever  left  to  the  school,  and  the  chair  for  which  it  makes  provision  is  the  only  one  yet 
endowed. 

The  medical  department  of  Yale  Collie  reports  more  effective  work  done  daring 
1880-'81  than  in  the  years  preceding,  the  factors  in  this  improvement  being  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  instruction  given,  a  further  development  of  the  plan  of  study,  and 
material  permanent  improvements,  such  as  apparatus,  instruments,  and  laboratory  smd 
lecture  room  conveniences.  The  work  of  instruction  is  represented  by  1,389  hours, 
against  1,274  the  year  before,  including  only  the  hours  spent  in  actual  lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  laboratory  teaching.  During  this,  the  second  year  of  the  graded  system,  the 
gradation  has  been  much  more  complete  than  it  was  in  the  first:  chemistry  and  normal 
histology  were  assigned  to  the  first  year,  physiology  to  the  last  half  of  the  junior  and 
the  first  half  of  the  middle  year,  and  certain  special  courses  to  the  senior  year.  Exam- 
inations are  held  at  the  end  of  each  year  in  the  branches  studied.  The  library  received, 
among  other  donations,  a  valuable  one  from  the  late  Prof.  David  P.  Smith,  who  be- 
queathed to  it  his  valuable  professional  library  and  surgical  instruments.  He  also  left 
to  the  school  a  portion  of  his  estate  to  be  applied  (at  the  death  of  his  widow)  to  the  en- 
dowment of  a  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  American  Asylwmfor  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumbj  Hartford,  has  given  inr 
Btruction  to  2,288  deaf  and  dumb  youth  of  Connecticut  and  the  other  New  England 

>  Since  this  wim  written,  Mr.  Sheffield  hat  died,  leaving  a  large  part  of  his  great  wealth  to  the  sohooL 
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States  since  its  organizataon  in  1816.  During  the  year  1880-'81  225  pupils  were  regis- 
tered, and  at  date  of  the  rejKwrt  179  were  attending,  only  49  of  these  l^ing  from  C5n- 
necticut;  30  were  from  Mame,  17  fix)ni  New  Hampshire,  16  from  Vermont,  61  firom 
Maasachiisetts,  and  6  from  Rhode  Island.  Besides  the  common  school  branches,  tailor- 
ing, cabinet  making,  and  shoemaking  are  taught.  Of  10  boys  who  graduated  from  the 
first  class  in  June,  1680,  8  secured  steady  employment  at  good  pay  and  2  entered  the 
National  Deaf-Mute  Coll^  at  Washington.  The  plan  of  instruction  pursued  here  is  the 
eombined  method,  embracing  articulation,  the  sign  language,  and  writing.  It  is  believed 
that  by  articulation  alone  instruction  can  be  conveyed  oiSy  to  the  semi-deaf  and  to  ex- 
cepfemally  bright  pupils  among  the  congenitally  deaf,  but  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
latter  never  attain  facility  in  lip  reading  and  can  be  better  taught  by  other  means. 

Whipple  HomeSchoolf  Mystic  River,  a  private  school  for  deaf-mutes  established  in  1869, 
had  11  deaf  and  dumb  under  instruction  during  1880-^81.  The  plan  followed  is  that  of 
articulation  exclusively.  All  are  taught  the  common  school  branches;  the  boys  learn 
also  to  w<Mrk  on  the  &rm  and  the  girls  to  do  housework. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

CtHmecticut  has  no  Institution  for  the  blind,  but  provides  for  their  instruction  in  the 
Bcbflols  of  other  States. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Connecticnt  School  for  Imbeciles,  Lakeville,  gives  instruction  to  this  class  of 
duldrenin  the  more  elementary  common  school  branches,  in  Kindergarten  work,  sewing, 
&ncj  work,  singing,  dancing,  and  gynmastics,  the  aim  being  to  extend  a  healthy  train- 
ii^  to  tiie  physical  as  weU  as  the  mental  powers.  About  35  per  cent,  of  pupils  since  the 
beginning  nave  been  improved  by  the  course. 

BEFOBMATOBY  AND  INDUSTBIAL  TBAININQ. 

The  Oojmeeticwt  SUxte  Refcrm  Schooly  Meriden,  receives  boys  committed  to  it  by  the 
courts  for  crime  or  truancy,  and  also  others  placed  here  by  parents  or  guardians  for  refor- 
mati(m.  The  mild  yet  firm  discipline  and  x>£fcrental  care  given  the  boys  are  producing 
good  results,  as  shown  by  their  improved  character  and  conduct  There  have  been  3,076 
under  instruction  since  the  organization  of  the  school  in  1854 ;  the  number  present  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  was  307.  The  schools  are  thoroughly  classified  in  7  grades,  and  liberally  sup- 
plied with  approved  books  and  other  necessities.  Besides  their  literary  studies,  the  boys 
vt  taoght  fitrming,  the  cane  seating  of  chairs,  and  the  manufacture  of  overalls.  They 
ve  foinished  with  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  are  comfortably  and  neatly  dad, 
>Dd  are  lodged  in  single  beds  in  light,  well  ventilated  rooms.  Bathing  conveniences  ar^ 
veiy  complete,  and  untiring  attention  is  given  to  cleanliness. 

The  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  QirU^  Middletown,  is  not  strictly  a  State  institution, 
^Mxi^  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  State,  but  aprivate  charity  in  its  initiation  and  man- 
agem^  and  designed  to  save,  educate,  and  prepare  for  useful  life  girls  that  are  in  danger 
of  filing  into  vice  and  crime.  To  this  end  it  gathers  them  into  homes  containing,  as  a 
Tole,  not  more  than  35  each,  with  ample  &cilities  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
Naming,  in  morals,  in  good  domestic  habits,  and  in  usefhl  industries,  and  bestows  a  like 
eve  on  Uiem  to  that  which  the  reform  school  gives  boys,  the  age  for  admission  being 
B  to  13.  First  op^ed  in  1870  with  24  inmates,  it  had  at  the  dose  of  1880  received  430, 
of  whom  408  were  dismissed  and  138  returned.  There  were  160  in  the  school  December, 
1880,  of  whom  the  primary  department  enrolled  52;  the  intermediate,  51;  the  higher,  57. 
Tbe  aim  is  to  give  a  thorough  common  school  education,  together  with  such  industrial 
tndning  as  will  prepare  for  self  support.  The  school  is  managed  on  the  family  plan,  and 
Itti  foor  hoiKBes,  for  which  it  is  indebted  mainly  to  individual  gifts,  about  half  of  those 
cDinneiated  in  the  report  bdng  from  benevolent  women.  A  fHth  house  is  about  to  be 
*Wed,  an  ^propriation  of  $10,000  having  been  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  general  as- 
^ottbly.  The  general  result  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  said  to  be  that  75  pei 
«at  of  the  girls  are  saved. —  (Reports,  and  letter  from  Rev.  Thos.  K.  Fessenden.) 

TBAININO  FOB  NUBSES. 

"Hie  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Nurses,  organized  in  1873  with  4  pupils,  report* 
1?  nnder  training  at  the  New  Haven  Hospital  during  1880-^81,  besides  5  who  had  com- 
pleted their  year  of  hospital  study  and  service  and  remained  at  the  school  for  the  five 
awnths  of  outside  practice  required  of  all.  Eight  pupils  received  diplomas,  having  com- 
pleted the  entire  course  of  18  months.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  22  to  40  years 
of  age,  of  good  character  and  sound  health,  and  must  sign  a  written  agreement  to  remain 
Wider  the  direction  of  the  school  18  months.  At  the  end  of  their  hospital  course  they 
STB  allowed  a  month  for  rest  During  the  first  12  months  they  receive  board,  lodging, 
^Bitkn,  and  $2  a  week;  during  the  li^  5,  $14  a  month  and  board.    Duiang^the^^  150 
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applications  for  nnisee  were  made  at  the  hospital,  of  which  only  52  could  be  granted.  A 
number  of  applications  were  also  made  for  nurses  to  take  charge  of  training  schools. — 
(Eighth  annual  report  of  training  school.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 
OOKKECnCUT  8TATB  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Hartford, 
October  27-29,  1881,  was  largely  attended  by  teachers  and  educators  fix)m  all  parts  of  the 
State.  The  first  address,  by  Rev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  of  Norwich,  on  *^  Education  and 
schools,''  is  described  as  one  of  the  soundest  ever  delivered  before  the  association;  it 
showed  the  importance  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  training,  also  touching  on 
the  question  of  sanitation  in  school  building. 

On  the  second  day  the  association  met  in  sections,  all  three  being  laigely  attended. 
Before  the  primary  section  papers  were  read  by  Superintendent  H.  M.  Harrington,  of 
Bridgeport,  by  Miss  Hattie  Ball,  of  Middletown,  and  by  Miss  E.  G.  Cilly,  of  Norwich,  on 
methods  of  teaching;  Professor  Sawyer,  of  New  Britain,  also  spoke  briefly  on  the  subject 
in  the  discussion  that  followed.  ^^  Language:  its  rank  as  a  study  and  some  methods  of 
teaching  it"  was  the  subject  of  an  essay  by  Mr.  (xeorge  R.  Burton,  of  New  Haven.  Miss 
Fanning,  of  Norwich,  read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  and  it  was  farther  discussed  by 
a  number  of  others. 

In  the  grammar  school  section  Miss  Ellen  J.  Whiton,  of  Waterbury,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  pupils  firom  her  school,  gave  an  object  lesson  in  United  States  history  by 
means  of  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  pieces  of  colored  cambric  pinned  on  an  outline  map  of 
the  United  States;  the  pupils  also  rehearsed  a  history  of  the  United  States  flag,  unfolding 
flag  after  flag  used  in  the  revolutionary  war  before  the  present  one  was  ad(4>ted.  Mr. 
E.  L.  Mead,  of  Winsted,  spoke  on  ''The  school  and  the  community,"  and  Mr.  S.  T. 
Dutton,  of  New  Haven,  gave  his  views  as  to  the  duty  of  teacheis  to  pupils.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Walcott,  of  Waterbufy,  addressed  the  teEichers  on  ''Three  systems  of  musical  notation: 
thestafif  notation,  Galen's  figure  notation,  and  tonic  sol-fa  notation,"  after  which  an 
address  on  reading  in  grammar  schools,  by  Pro£  B.  Huxley,  of  the  Adelphi  Academy, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  closed  the  programme. 

The  fiist  address  before  the  high  school  section  was  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Welch,  of  WHli- 
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short,  all'  manifesta^ons  of  life.  The  topic  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  Mr. 
Childs,  of  the  Hartford  High  SchooL  and  others.  The  section  considered  the  qaestions 
"Are  the  courses  of  study  in  the  high  schools  calculated  to  prepare  the  youth  for  a  busi- 
ness life?"  and  "  How  shall  we  teach  the  scholar  a  correct  method  of  study?"  The 
exercises  of  the  section  then  closed  with  a  lecture  by  Profl  Selah  Howell,  of  New  York, 
on  "  General  history  as  an  important  element  in  the  school  course." 

In  the  afternoon,  the  seotioDS  bdng  united,  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  an  address  was  delivered  by  L  J.  Osbun,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  on  " Methods  and  results,"  illustrating  with  simple  apparatus  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  operation  of  many  of  nature's  laws.  In  the  evening,  a  large  number  of  citizens, 
as  well  as  teachers,  being  present,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Cuny,  ix.  D., 
of  Richmond,  Ya.,  general  ag^t  of  the  Peabody  education  fhnd,  on  education  at  the 
South,  in  which  he  presented  many  interesting  fiusts  on  that  subject  and  aigued  that 
assistance  should  be  ^ven  by  the  National  Government.  The  dosing  exercises  on  Satur- 
day included  an  address  from  Mr.  Mark  Pitman,  of  New  Hampshire,  on  Grube's  method 
of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  one  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Somes,  of  Danielsonville,  on  "The  proper 
use  of  text  books." — (Journal  of  Education,  November  3,  1881.) 

CX>NNBC?nCUT  OOUHCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1879  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  public  interest  in 
education,  promoting  the  improvement  of  teachers,  elevating  the  duoacter  of  schools 
and  increasing  their  efficiency,  and  establishing  the  profession  of  teadiing  on  a  better 
basis.  Its  semiannual  sessions  for  1881  were  held  in  New  Haven  May  7  and  November 
25-26. 

At  the  meeting  in  November  the  first  business  considered  was  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  concerning  a  State  board  of  examiners  for 
teachers.  It  was  discussed  by  a  number  of  prominent  educators,  but  no  definite  conclu- 
sion seems  to  have  been  reached..  The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  question  "What  is  education?"  The  next  day  the  ooxmcil  considered  the  topic 
"What  is  teaching?"— (Journal  of  Education.) 
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OBITUARY  RECORD. 

FREDERICK  W.  GUNN. 

This  well  known  and  able  teacher  was  founder  and  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  prin- 
cipal of  The  Gunnery,  a  famous  school  for  boys  in  Washington,  Conn.,  his  nxitive  place, 
where  he  died  in  Aufjust,  1881,  after  a  useful  life  of  more  tlian  three  score  years.  Gradu- 
ating from  Yale  College  in  the  celebrated  class  of  1837,  Mr.  Gunn  opened  a  school  in  hii 
native  town  in  1838.  But  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  then  violently 
agitating  the  community,  and  Mr.  Gunn,  an  ardent  advocate  of  emancipation,  excited  such 
opposition  by  the  advocacy  of  his  principles  that  he  was  expelled  fix)m  the  church  and 
d  riven  out  of  the  town.  He  established  a  school  at  Towanda,  Pa. ,  but  after  two  years  pub- 
lic sentiment  at  Wasliington  had  so  changed  that  he  thought  it  well  to  return,  and  in  1850 
be  frnmdod  the  school  with  which  for  31  subsequent  years  his  name  was  identified. 

Mr.  Gunn^s  method  of  training  boys  was  unique.  The  central  object  he  kept  in  view 
was  the  development  of  manhood,  character,  and  physique.  With  these  socurod  ho 
believed  that  mental  growth  would  follow.  There  was,  therefore,  no  marking  system 
and  no  direct  incentive  to  purely  intellectual  growth,  but  earnestness  was  steadily  cul- 
tivated in  everything.  Composition,  rhetoric,  and  oratory  hivd  especial  attention.  A 
knowledge  of  public  events  was  also  made  an  important  feature,  Mr.  Gunn  himself  read- 
ing the  daily  paper  to  the  school.  The  honorable  side  of  a  boy's  character  was  assidu- 
oosly  cultivated.  A  lie  was  held  to  be  an  abomination,  and  tattling  was  studiously  dis- 
couiaj^ed.  With  a  keen  insight  into  boy  character,  eaih  one  of  several  odd  and  original 
praiisiiinents  for  offences  was  levelled  at  a  particular  flaw,  even  the  sports  of  the  school 
bein^  impressed  into  the  prevailing  punitive  system.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Gunn's  discipline 
was  the  creation  of  a  general  heartiness  and  manlinesd  among  the  boys  like  that  at  Kugby 
under  Dr.  Arnold's  rule. 

The  funeral  of  this  much  loved  teacher  was  singularly  touching.  His  former  pupils 
catbcTe<l  from  far  and  near,  ixom  business,  the  professions,  and  college,  GO  of  them 
beading  the  procession. — (Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  November,  1881.) 

EEV.   LEONAED  BACON,   D.   D.,   IX.   D. 

Bom  in  Detroit,  Mich,,  February  19,  1802,  Dr.  Bacon  died  in  New  Haven,  Deoomber 
24,  ISSl.  His  father,  a  missionary  to  the  Ojibwa  Indians,  sent  this  son,  in  lsl2,  to 
nartford,  Conn.,  where  he  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  Dr.  I^eonard  Bacon.  Entering 
Yale  as  a  sophomore  in  1817,  he  graduated  in  1820  in  the  same  class  with  T.  D.  AVool- 
aey,  who  subsequently  became  president  of  the  college.  He  afterwards  studied  at 
Andovcr  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1825  became  pastor  of  the  Centre  Chureh,  New 
Ila-tc-n,  in  which  post  ho  always  remained,  becoming  pastor  emeritus  in  Septenil)er, 
Ic6G.  He  filled  the  cliair  of  systematic  theology  at  Yale  from  18tJG  to  1871,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  improvement  in  the  quality  and  fortunes  of  that  school.  In 
li*n  he  became  lecturer  on  church  history  and  polity.  He  also  delivered  lectures  before 
the  law  department  on  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  was  a  contributor  to  the  Christian 
Spectator  from  1822  to  1838,  and  since  1843  fumishe<l  more  than  a  hundred  articles  to 
tbe  New  Englander.  In  1850  he  aided  in  founding  the  New  York  Indejiendent,  and  was 
fisra  long  time  its  editor.  He  published,  in  1846,  a  volume  of  essays  on  slavery,  from 
which  it  is  said  President  Lincoln  gained  his  own  decided  antislavery  views.  In  debate, 
especially  at  such  gatherings  as  the  meetings  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut 
acid  the  American  Board,  he  was  always  a  leading  spirit.  He  received  the  degree  of  n. 
n.  from  Hamilton  College  in  1843  and  that  of  ll.  d.  fix)m  Harvard  in  1870. —  (Congre- 
^tionalist,  Boston.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  BiBOSET  Gbaut  Nobthbop,  tecretary  of  the  Blate  6oard  of  edueatkm,  Hartford. 

nKr.  Northrop  has  oontinaed  In  this  office  since  Januarv  1, 1867.  It  is  understood  that  he  has 
iilWed  his  resignation,  to  take  etPect  in  January.  1883.  During  most  of  this  long  period  he  has  had 
the  eflkieni  asristance  of  Bev.  J.  O.  Baird  as  assistant  secreton^.] 
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DEEiAWARi:. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


187^*80. 


1880-'81. 


Increafle.     Decrease. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANOB. 

White  yoath  of  school  age 

Colored  youth  of  school  age 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites  enrolled  in  free  schools 

Colored  enrolled  in  free  schools 

Total  enrolment  in  free  schools  ... 
Average  attendance  of  colored  youth 

SCHOOL  DISTBIOTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  reported ^. 

Free  schools  for  whites  in  these... 
Average  time  of  white  schools  in 

days. 
Valuation  of  school  property  for 

whites. 
Schools  for  colored  youth 


TBACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY 

Teachers  in  free  schools  for  whites. 

Male  teachers  in  such  schools 

Female  teachers  in  sudi schools.. 
Average  monthly  pa^  of  men  in 

free  schools  for  whites. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 

free  schools  for  whites. 
Teachers  in  schools  for  colored  youth 
Average  monthly  pay  of  colored 

teachers. 

INCOBIE  FOB   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Whole  receipts  for  free  schools  for 

whites. 
Receipts  fixr  schools   for  colored 

youth. 

8IATB  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amoxmt  of  permanent  school  frmd. 
Amoxmt   annually    allowed    the 
schools. 


31,505 
3,954 

35,459 

25,053 
2,770 

27,823 
2,074 


409 
510 
158 

(440,788 

51 

536 


$30  83 

$24  79 

58 
$22  00 


$177,652 
3,361 


$448,999 
26,960 


33,133 
4,162 

37,285 

26,578 
2,544 

29,122 


1,628 

198 

1,826 

1,525 


226 


1,299 


410 
516 
153 

$450,000 

51 


527 

222 

305 

$31  49 

$27  56 

56 
$22  00 


$144,840 


$9,212 


$0  66 
$2  77 


$32,812 


$495,749 

28,870 


$46,750 
1,910 


(From  the  report  of  Hon.  James  H.  Groves,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  for 
1879-^80,  and  from  figures  kindly  frimished  by  the  same  in  advance  of  his  report  for 
1880-'81,  with  additions  for  colored  schools  in  Wilmington  from  Superintendeat  David 
W.  Harhin.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

For  the  State  these  consist  of  a  superintendent  and  an  assistant  superintendent  of  free 
schools,  both  appointed  annually  by  £he  governor;  also,  of  a  State  boiuxl  of  education,  com- 
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posed  of  Uie  secretary  of  state,  the  president  of  Delaware  College,  and  the  State  super- 
intendent, with  the  assistant  superintendent  as  acting  secretary.  There  are  also  school 
committees  in  each  united  school  district,  elected  by  the  people  for  S  years'  terms,  with 
change  of  one  member  each  year. —  (School  laws,  1881.) 

OTHBB  FBATUBBS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

To  sustain  the  public  schools  there  is  **  the  school  fund  of  the  State  of  Delaware,''  no 
part  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  academies^  colleges,  or  universities.  There  are  also  local 
taxes,  which  in  each  of  the  school  districts  of  New  Castle  County  amount  to  $150;  in 
those  of  Kent  County,  to  $125;  in  Sussex  County,  to  $60.  In  addition  to  such  annual 
lefies  used  in  the  sdiool  districts  where  they  are  raised,  other  sums  may  be  levied  if  ' 
required  in  several  of  the  districts  in  these  counties.  The  school  fund  apportioned  to 
each  county  is  to  be  distributed  equally  among  all  the  districts  of  the  county,  except 
that  in  New  Castle  County  one-seventh  part  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  distaicte  con- 
tuned  within  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  the  residue  among  the  remaining  districts 
equally.  Teachers  are  required,  under  forfeiture  of  salary,  to  ftimish  quarterly  reports 
to  the  proper  authorities.  These  are  the  regulations  for  the  schools  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

The  schools  for  colored  youth  have  a  separate  and  distinct  ftmd,  which  is  under  the 
dmge  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Colored  People.  A  tax  of 
30  cents  on  the  $100  of  real  and  personal  property  and  poll  of  colored  i)ersons  is  annually 
levied,  and  $2,400  are  annually  appropriated  from  the  State  treasury,  commencing  with 
October,  1881.  No  school  is  to  receive  its  pro  rata  unless  it  has  been  taught  at  least  3 
■Mmths  of  the  school  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  at  least  15  sdiolars.  The 
12,400  are  to  be  divided  equaUy  among  the  schools  of  New  Castle,  Rent,  and  Sussex  Coun- 
ties Exempted  from  the  r^ulor  tax  are  several  persons  of  Sussex  County,  who  form  a 
body  politic  entitled  '^The  Indian  River  school  districts  for  a  certain  class  of  colored  per- 
sons." They  establish  schools  of  their  own,  and  vote  the  sum  required,  not  to  exceed 
$200,  lor  the  two  subdistricts.  Each  school  is  to  be  open  to  children  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  21  of  the  persons  specified.  From  1882  on,  these  schools  are  also  to  receive  a  pro 
rata  share  of  the  general  school  frmd  for  colored,  provided  they  too  are  taught  at  least 
3  months  with  an  average  attendance  of  20  scholars  and  that  $25  have  been  raised  by 
taxation  fi>r  each  school  during  the  year. —  (Digest  of  school  laws,  1881.) 

GENEBAL  CONDITION. 

The  indications  for  the  year  1880-^81  are  &vomble  upon  the  whole.  With  an  addition 
€^  1,826  youth  of  school  age  there  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  of  1^299.  And  although 
this  training  seems  to  have  been  given  by  somewhat  fewer  teachers  m  the  free  schools,  it 
is  probable  that  this  is  only  an  apparent  falling  off,  arising  from  the  fact  that  teachers, 
beuig  better  prepared  for  their  work  and  getting  somewhat  better  pay,  are  more  perma- 
neot  in  their  positions.  For  the  first  time,  too,  the  State  recognizes  its  obligation  to  aid 
in  the  education  of  the  colored  people.  A  law  was  passed  March  22, 1881,  appropriating 
12,400  i^m  the  State  treasury  for  the  colored  schools.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  tax  of 
30  cents  on  $100,  which,  on  their  own  petition,  they  have  been  allowed  from  1875  to  de- 
vote to  education. 

KINDEBGAETEN. 

For  any  schools  of  this  grade,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  WILMINGTON. 

OFFICERS. 

A  city  superintendent  and  a  board  of  public  education,  made  up  of  2  members  from 
each  wsud,  have  charge  of  the  schools. —  (City  report) 

STATismcs. 

The  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  was  42,478;  youth  of  school  age 
(6^21),  not  given;  school-houses  in  use,  19;  sittings,  5,864;  enrolment,  7,065;  average 
Attly  attendance,  4,392;  teachers,  116;  exx>enditures,  $89,370. —  (Report  and  return.) 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULAES. 

Owing  to  the  changes  of  teachers,  to  sickness,  and  to  a  severe  winter,  the  work  of 
the  year  was  pcsformed  under  unusual  difficulties.  Yet  the  schools  were  kept  up  to  the 
hi|^  standard  of  the  last  few  years,  and  at  some  points  made  advances.  A  revised 
CRuse  of  study  was  introduced,  so  that  there  are  now  ten  primary  grades  instead  of  twelve 
md  ttx  granunar  grades  inst<»id  of  seven.    The  study  of  Latin  and  formal^^i^  ^essona 
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were  also  discontinued.  The  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance  over  the  preceding 
year  was  occasioned  by  the  annexing  of  a  district  to  the  city.  Without  this  there  would 
have  been  a  decrease  of  79  enrolled  and  123  in  average  attendance.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  evening  schools  kept  in  former  years.  The  normal  school  is  probably  continued, 
as  the  report  states  that  4  divisions  in  the  training  school  are  taught  by  pupil  teachers 
who  are  in  training  and  on  trial. —  (Report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  CLASSES. 

As  stated  above,  the  normal  school  connected  with  the  Wilmington  school  system 
seems  to  be  still  in  existence,  although  no  special  account  of  it  appears  in  the  repori:  of 
the  city  supermtendent.  It  is  stated,  however,  that,  through  the  influence  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  training  school,  better  methods  were  substituted  in  all  the 
schools  for  the  a  b  c  method  In  teacUng  the  alphabet  and  the  first  lessons  in  reading. — 
(aty  report,  iaS0-'81.) 

The  normal  class  reported  in  former  years  at  Delaware  College  is  apparently  discon- 
tinued. 

TEACHEBS*   INSTITUTES. 

The  State  superintendent  of  free  schools  is  required  to  hold  at  least  one  teachers'  in- 
stitute, of  at  least  three  days  in  length,  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  All  teach- 
ers of  the  county  are  expected  to  be  present  unless  unavoidably  detained.  The  number 
of  such  institutes  for  1881  is  not  known.  One  held  in  Sussex  County  was  said  to  be 
thronged  with  people,  who  listened  to  the  proceedings  with  evident  interest.  A  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  cause  of  education  was  indicated. —  (Laws  of  1881  and  Journal  of 
Education.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  Wilmington  there  are  five  rooms  used  for  high  school  classes.  The  two  schools,  one 
a  combined  high  and  grammar  school  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls,  enrolled  110  pupils,  an 
increase  of  13  over  the  previous  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  90,  an  increase 
of  17.  F^om  the  boys'  school,  which  had  58  pupils,  there  were  6  graduates;  in  the  girls* 
department,  52  enrolled  and  10  graduates.  The  3  years'  course  is  still  conrinned.  Re- 
vised courses  of  study  were  adopted  by  the  board  on  January  24.  These  went  into  effect, 
in  part,  on  February  1,  and  were  to  be  fully  carried  out  in  Septeml>er.  The  study  of 
Latin  was  discontinued  from  the  l)eginning  of  the  year. —  (City  report,  1880-'81.) 

Outside  of  Wilmington  only  one  public  school  is  known  which  attempts  any  measure 
of  secondary  instruction.     This  is  at  Lewes. 

PRIVATE  8ECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Wilmington  Conference  Academy,  Dover,  occupies  a  notable  position  among  the 
educational  forces  of  the  State.  The  school  is  coeducational.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  choice  of  teachers,  the  corps  consisting  of  eight.  Great  care  is  taken  to  properly 
coordinate  all  departments.  Recent  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library  and  to  the 
scientific  collections,  and  all  connected  with  the  school  manifest  great  interest  in  mnlring 
it  an  educational  centre. 

For  statistics  of  private  academic  schools  rejwrted,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Delmcare  CoUege,  Newark,  was  first  chartered  in  1832,  recharterd  in  1867,  and  opened 
under  reorganization  in  1 870.  The  preparatory  department  (Newark  Academy  is  virtually 
such)  had  6  instructors  in  1881  and  80  students.  The  collegiate  department  (iacnlty  6, 
students  47)  includes  a  4  years'  classical  course,  one  of  similar  length  in  science  and  agri- 
•culture,  and  a  4  years'  literary  course.  The  scientific  and  literary  courses  were  extended 
in  1879  from  3  to  4  years.  Instruction  in  law  — elementary,  constitutional,  and  interna- 
tional—  is  given  in  the  senior  year.  The  collie  reports  30  scholarships,  but  no  fellow- 
ships. In  1881  8  degrees  were  conferred,  4  of  A.  B.  and  4  of  ph.  d. — (Catalogue  and  re- 
turn.) 

Weslryan  Female  CbUege^  Wilmington,  the  only  other  institution  of  collegiate  rank  in 
the  State,  commences  with  primary  and  preparatory,  has  a  4  years'  classical  and  a  3  years' 
English  course,  gives  instruction  in  the  French  and  German  languages,  and  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  music—  (Catalogue. )  ,     ^  .^^ ,  ^ 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  acientific  and  agricultural  department  of  Delaware  College  admits  students  to  the 
4  jeara'  course  who  are  at  least  14  years  of  ago  and  who  produce  testimonials  of  good  • 
moral  character  and  sustain  an  examination  in  the  common  English  branches.  In  the 
Hientific  course,  so  called,  there  were  33  students  in  1881.  The  method  of  instruction 
in  this  department  is  twofold.  In  addition  to  the  recitations  and  lectures,  the  actual 
Arming  operations  of  the  State  become  an  objective  study. —  (Catalogue  and  returns.) 

PKOFESSIONAL. 

Xo  professional  schools  are  reported  from  the  State  of  Delaware  ;  some  instruction  in 
hw  13  given  in  the  State  College. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES,   THE  BLIND,  AC. 

The  special  schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of  Columbia  furnish  the  training 
required  by  any  such  unfortunates  in  this  State. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Sl|ite  Teachers*  Association  held  its  third  annual  meeting  at  Rehoboth  Beach, 
Au;just  22-25,  1832.  President  WiUiam  A.  Reynolds,  of  Wilmington,  delivered  the  in- 
13  j:aral  address.  This  was  followed  by  *  *  Improved  methods  of  instruction,  *  *  State  Super- 
mtt'odenta  Groves  and  Carpenter  reading  the  report  and  other  gentlemen  continuing  the 
Ril»jcct.  Superintendent  Harlan  advocated  normal  schools  as  necessary  to  improve 
cjethods  and  teachers.  President  J.  M.  Williams,  of  Wesleyan  Female  College,  urged  the 
a-^ed  of  impTOved  teachera.  At  the  afternoon  session  an  essay,  by  C.  S.  Conwell,  of 
l»orer,  on  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  study  of  Shakespeare  was  freely  discussed. 
Iler.  W.  B.  Gordon,  of  Smyrna,  lectured  in  the  evening  on  the  cultivation  of  the  beauti- 
^  On  the  following  day  Principal  S.  J.  Willey  gave  a  paper  on  the  "Fourth  profes- 
^^oa."  He  considered  the  profession  of  teaching  equal  in  importance  to  the  professions 
*  f  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  By  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications  the  number 
«-<'  teachera  lYould  be  decreased  and  their  pay  and  portions  correspondingly  increased. 
It  *•  The  true  sphere  of  the  public  school  ^*  Principal  R.  D.  Harrington  traced  the  history 
of  the  pabllc  scliool  from  its  inception  in  Athens  until  the  present.  He  stated  that  suc- 
'tt;^  is  only  attained  when  the  curriculum  is  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  people, 
to  their  condition,  habits,  and  circumstances.  Both  of  these  topics  led  to  discussion. 
At  the  evening  session.  Rev.  A.  W.  Lightbum  addressed  the  association  on  *'  The  princi- 
pks  and  perils  of  our  common  education.''  He  argued  for  an  education  founded  on 
chr^anity,  virtue,  and  truth.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Miss  E.  D.  Fraser  read  a 
paper  on  "School  authorities,  their  qualifications  and  duties."  The  normal  school  ques- 
tion was  then  taken  up.  Among  the  resolutions  oflfered,  was  one  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
tftidiers  to  extend  their  usefulness  in  the  community,  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in 
oethods  of  instruction,  and  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  "  fourth  profession." — (Journal 
of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JAMB9  H.  Oboves,  SUxte  tuperintendml  of  free  achools,  Smyrna. 
[Annually  reappointed  shioe  1975.] 
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FLORIDA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1878-'79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

■ 

Youth  of  school  age  (4-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools -_ 

Avemge  daily  fttt^ndance .  _  .*. 

72,985 
37,034 
25,601 

74,21^ 
39,315 
27,046 

1,228 
2,281 
1,445 

SCHOOL  DI8TEICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

39 
1,050 

39 

1,131 

961 

76 

$132,729 

Number  of  public  schools 

81 

Number  of  school-honspf* , 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days... 
Value  of  school  property 

82 

6 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

' 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools. . 
"Whole  number  employed 

646 

362 

1,008 

675 

420 

1,095 

29 

58 
87 

SCHOOL  EXPENDITURE. 

Expenditure  for  public  schools 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

$140,703 

$114,895 

$25,808 

1243,900 

$^46,900 

$3,000 

(From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  W.  P.  EEaisley,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, for  the  years  above  indicated,  the  succeeding  report  for  1880-*81  and  1881-^82  not 
being  available  as  this  goes  to  press.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

The  officers  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  are  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  a  State  board  of  education,  a  board  of  public  instruction  for  each 
coanty,  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  local  school  trustees,  treasurers,  and 
agents. —  (Laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  continued  to  be  sustained  ftom  the  proceeds  of  a  common  school  fund, 
of  a  special  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  $1,  and  of  a  county  tax,  mode  2^  to  4  mills  on 
the  $1  in  1881.^  The  intercBton  the  common  school  fund,  with  the  amount  raised  by  the 
1  mill  tax,  is  apportioned  annually  by  the  State  superintendent  among  the  counties  in 
proportion  to  the  children  residing  therein  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21,  and  by  the 
board  of  public  instruction  among  the  schools  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils  between  6  and  21.  The  schools  must  be  maintained  at  least  3  months  each  year. 
Any  district'  neglecting  to  maintain  such  school  or  schools  forfeits  its  portion  of  the  com- 
mon school  fdnd  during  such  neglect,  and  the  fVmd  thus  forfeited  is  distributed  among 
the  counties  at  the  next  apportionment.  The  maximum  school  day  is  6  hours:  school 
month,  22  days;  school  term,  3  school  months;  school  year,   3  terms.     The  school 

i  This  was  a  change  from  2k  mills  to  4  mills,  with  2^  as  a  minimum,  and  was  the  only  one  otmaj 
Importance. 
«  Comities  are  here  school  districts.  Digitized  by  V^ OOQ  TC 
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ccDSQs  of  children  between  6  and  21  and  4  and  21  must  be  taken  at  the  time  of  assess- 
ing comity  taxes.  Persons  duly  authorized  as  teachers  are  required  to  teach  deportment 
aod  morals,  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  truth,  honesty,  patriotism,  and  the  practice  of 
ereiy  christian  virtue,  and  may  devote  one-half  day  in  each  week  to  instruction  in  some 
boziches  of  needlework  or  manual  labor.  The  constitution  essoins  the  le^slature  to 
proride  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and  a  university,  but  no  steps  have  yet 
been  taken  to  establish  the  latter,  except  in  its  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments. 
(OoDstitution  and  laws.) 

OSNBBAL  CONDITION. 

In  the  absence  of  official  information  as  to  statistics  of  1880-*81,  no  comparison  of  the 
edncational  condition  of  that  year  with  the  preceding  one  can  be  made.  Even  the  secre- 
tory and  agent  of  the  Peabody  Amd  trustees,  on  whom  the  State  has  to  depend  for  special 
a^  towards  the  improvement  of  its  schools,  has  had  t*  content  himself^  in  his  report 
fer  1S81,  with  the  stati^cs  of  the  previous  year. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBS. 

There  is  no  separate  city  school  system.  The  ooxmty  officers  have  control  of  the  dty 
atboolB  in  common  with  those  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  located.  The  only  clear 
stitiBticB  to  be  had  include  county  as  well  as  city  schools. 


- 

STATISTICS. 

Oties. 

Population, 
census  of 
1880. 

Children  of 

enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daUy    at- 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

JbekfonTflle    (taKdadiii«r 
^  Duval  Ooanty). 
Ker    West     (indudinir 
■ouoe  County). 

19,481 
10,940 

8,416 

2.866 
796 

1,781 
620 

65 

18 

$15,010 
6,457 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 

JoAwwQle  proper,  with  two  outlying  suhurhs,  appears  from  a  printed  county  report 
tob&ve  had  1,100  pupils  enrolled  in  its  public  schools  and  903  in  average  attendance, 
irader  22  teachers.  The  course  of  study  covers  3  primary,  5  grammar,  and  3  high  school 
yens,  the  high  school  serving  for  the  county  as  well  as  the  city,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
DttTal  County  High  School.  One  of  the  city  schools  is  a  large  graded  one  for  colored 
popils.  This  in  1880-'81  had  6  teachers  b^des  the  principal,  enrolled  515  pupils,  and 
bd  445  in  average  attendance.  Another  graded  school  for  the  same  race,  under  Metho- 
^  E^nscopal  influences,  had  5  teachers  and  166  pupils. —  (Report  for  Duval  County 
sndof  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1881.) 

Zej  Watty  including  Monroe  County,  presents  no  information  additional  to  that  in  the 
taUe  except  that  of  the  7d5  pupils  enrolled  191  were  in  the  alphabet,  143  in  flrst  reader, 
138  in  the  second,  108  in  the  third,  82  in  the  fourth,  62  inthefiilh,  33  in  thesixth  ;  there 
vera  550  m  arithmetic,  568  in  writing  classes,  427  in  geography,  ^3  in  grammar,  and  40 
insQch  higher  studies  as  history,  natm:al  philosophy,  chemistry,  &c —  (Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NOBHAL  SCHOOL. 

The  East  Florida  Seminary,  Gainesville,  established  in  1853  and  supported  from  the 
Pf^oceeds  of  the  national  land  grant,  has  served  of  late  years  as  apublic  graded  school,  but 
^isoigaoized  in  1880  as  aStatenormal.  The  course  extends  through  3  years  beyond  a  pre- 
pttBtoiy  year,  none  being  admitted  to  the  normal  course  except  after  examination  in  the 
"^odMs  of  the  preparatory  course.  Boys  under  15  and  girls  under  14  cannot  enter  the 
^'ootaX  classes.  Besides  other  studies,  the  normal  course  embraces  methods  of  teaching, 
*c^  organization  and  management,  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  and  educa- 
^^nuJ  p^chology.  The  classes  below  the  normal  serve  as  an  experimental  school  for 
•••ervation  and  practice  teaching.  Normal  pupils  may  study  Latin  and  Greek,  but  not 
to  fte  detriment  of  the  ftdl  English  course.  Instructors  in  1880-'81,  7 ;  normal  pupils, 
W;  other  pupils,  140. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

TEACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

^  record  of  such  means  of  improving  teachers  has  reached  the  Bureau  at  the  time  at 
which  this  goes  to  press,  though  they  were  held  in  1880.  digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

For  these  schools  in  1880-'81  no  definite  information  is  at  hand.  In  1879-'80,  about 
5,000  pupils  were  studying  the  higher  branches,  but  the  number  of  high  schools  was  not 
giyen.  Jacksonville  and  Key  West,  as  well  as  the  West  and  East  FJorida  Seminaries, 
had  high  school  departments,  and  other  schools  elsewhere  may  have  had.  Lincoln  Acad- 
emy, Leon  County,  which  in  1879-*80,  through  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund,  had  a  prin- 
cipal and  4  assistants,  was  operated  for  9  months,  and  was  said  to  be  ''the  only  high 
sdiool  for  colored  youth  in  the  county." 

OTHEB  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  academic  schools,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary 
thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTfiUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OB   FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

No  institution  of  this  claaa  had  been  established  in  Florida  up  to  the  year  under  re- 
view, nor  does  any  appear  to  have  been  projected  in  that  year.  The  constitution  of  186a 
required  the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  university  as  well  as  for  a  system  of  common 
schools,  instruction  in  both  to  be  free.  But  as  no  time  was  fixed  for  the  establishment 
of  the  university  and  as  education  in  the  State  has  not  in  any  past  year  reached  the  iwint 
of  Mr  demand  for  high  collegiate  training,  there  has  been  no  action  taken  by  the  legis- 
lature towards  furnishing  it,  except  as  mentioned  below  under  Scientific  Instruction. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPEBIOB  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

No  schools  of  this  class  api>ear  to  have  been  yet  called  for  in  this  State,  the  compara- 
tively slight  demand  for  this  grade  of  instruction  for  young  women  being  sufficiently  met 
by  several  colleges  for  women  in  acyoining  States. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

.     SCIENTIFIC. 

No  information  has  been  obtainable  as  to  the  State  Agricultural  College,  which  in  1876 
was  located  at  Eau  Gallic,  in  the  southern  section  of  Sie  State,  beyond  the  lact  that  at 
the  opening  of  1881  it  remained  still  at  Eau  Grallie,  whence  it  was  to  have  been  removed, 
and  that  it  had  an  endowment  fund  of  more  than  $120,000.  This  college  is  the  only 
department  of  the  State  university  that  has  been  organized,  and  its  existence  lias  been 
threatened  by  a  proposition  to  appropriate  its  fund  to  common  school  purposes  or  use  it 
to  endow  a  normal  seminary,  with  an  agricultural  department. 

No  schools  for  professional  training,  except  of  teachers,  existed  in  1881. 

SPECLAX  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND,  DEAF,   AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Information  as  to  what  is  done  by  the  State  towards  the  training  of  its  poorer  youth  of 
those  classes  has  been  sought  in  vain.  The  constitution  of  18<)8  requires  that  *  ^  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  blind,  and  deaf,  and  such  other  benevolent  institutions  as  the 
public  good  may  require,  shall  be  fostered  and  supported  by  the  State,"  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  spirit  of  thas  requirement  may  be  carried  out  by  placing  such  unfortunates  in 
the  training  schools  of  other  States  until  Florida  can  make  provision  for  them  herself 
The  &ct  that  thequadiiennixU  census  of  youth  of  school  age  is  required  to  include  a 
special  one  of  deaf-mutes  looks  in  this  direction. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

MEETINGS  OF  COUNTY  SUPEBINTENDENTS  AND  OTHEBS. 

The  school  law  requires  and  empowers  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
**to  call  meetings  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  other  officers,  for  obtaining 
and  imparting  information  on  the  practical  workings  of  the  school  system  and  the  means 
of  promoting  its  efficiency  and  usefulness. ' '  The  last  State  superintendent,  in  his  report 
for  1880,  showed  that  he  had  complied  with  this  requirement,  calling  meetings  and  de- 
livering addresses  to  school  officers  and  others  at  fix)m  one  to  four  points  in  each  county 
with  apparently  useftd  results.  The  biennial  report  of  his  successor  on  this  and  other 
matters  for  1881  and  1882  is  not  due  at  the  date  at  which  this  goes  to  press. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  K.  K.  FoaTERf  SUxU  superintendent  ofputAie  inMtuetUm^  TaUcihafee. 
[Term,  January  1, 1881,  to  January  1,  1885.1j  by  V^OOQIC 
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GEORGIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMAIARY. 


POPUHTION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-18) . . 
Colwed  youth  of  school  age  (6-18) . 

Whole  numher  of  school  age 

^liites  in  pabUc  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

Wb(de  number  in  public  schools 

Arerage  daily  attendance 

Yoathinelementaiy  private  schools 
YoQth  in  academic  private  schools. . 

Toath  in  collegiate  schools 

Whole  number  in  private  schools. 

SCHOOLS. 

Pahlic  schools  for  whites -_ 

PahHe  schools  for  colored 

Poblic  schools  tinder  local  laws 

Total  number  of  public  schools 

Poblic  schools  reported  as  graded. . 
Public  schools  reported  as  high 
schools. 

Piirate  elementary  schools 

Private  academic  schools 

PriTate  and  State  coUegiate  schools- 
Whole  number  of  private  schools. . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

Nnmber  of  teachers  employed 

AToage  monthly  salary  of  men.  _ . 
ATerage  monthly  salary  of  women. 
Teachere   in    private  elementary 

schools. 
Teachere  in  private  academic  schools 

Teachers  in  coll^ate  schools 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  pri- 
vate schools. 

IKCOXE  AND  EXPEKDITUEE. 

Eeeeipts  for  public  schools 

f^^k^diture  for  public  schools 


1880. 


150, 134 

86,399 

236,533 

145, 190 

35,115 

9,052 

4,285 

48,452 


4,066 
1,603 

247 
5,916 

115 
16 

1,083 

131 

32 

1,246 


6,000 
$50  00 
130  00 

1,174 

274 

232 

1,680 


$471,029 
471,029 


1881. 


a236,319 

al97, 125 

a433,444 

153, 156 

91,041 

244,197 

149, 908 

33,493 

7,841 

2,040 

43, 374 


4,053 
1,704 

298 
6,055 

163 
10 

1,080 

119 

15 

1,214 


6,128 


Increase.     Decrease. 


1,183 

227 

98 

1,608 

$498,533 


3,022 
4,642 
7,664 
4,718 


101 
51 

139 
48 


128 


$27,504 


1,622 
1,211 
2, 245 
5,078 


13 


3 
12 
17 
32 


47 

1:m 

172 


a  In  1877. 

(Prom  reports  of  Hon.  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  State  commissioner  of  comn^  schools,  foi 
fl»e  two  years  indicated. ) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICEBS. 


For  the  State  there  is  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  cliief  executive'  officers,  with 
fl»  governor  as  president  ex  officio,  and  a  State  school  commissioner  as  chief  executive  offi- 
**,  for  tech  county  (the  counties  here  being  school  districts),^  a  county  board  of  educa- 

^ftrceiii  in  4  oountfes,  in  which  the  election  of  the  county  board  is  provided  for  by  special  acts. 
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tion  of  6  freeholders,  appointed  by  the  grand  jury,  a  secretary  elected  by  it  being  ex  officio 
county  school  commissioner  and  holding  for  4  years;  for  each  subdistrict  into  which  the 
county  may  be  divided,  3  trustees  appointed  by  the  county  board  for  local  supervision. — 
(Laws.) 

OTHER  FEATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  annual  State  school  Aind  is  derived  from  a  poll  tax  of  $1  and  from  a  special  tax  on 
shows,  exhibitions,  and  sales  of  spirituous  and  molt  liquors;  from  the  proceeds  of  commu- 
tation taxes  for  military  service;  from  certain  sums  received  from  two  railroads;  from  edu- 
cational funds  not  belonging  to  the  State  university;^  and  from  such  other  sums  as  may 
be  raised  by  general  taxation.  District  taxation  is  allowed  for  supplying  suitable  school 
buildings  and  furniture. 

High  schools  are  cut  off,  except  in  specially  chartered  districts,  as  the  constitjjLtion  of 
1877  provides  only  for  studies  in  the  elementary  branches.  Provision  is  made  for  even-  . 
ing,  ambulatory,  and  manual  labor  schools.  White  and  colored  children  must  be  taught 
in  separate  schools,  with  equal  advantages  to  both  according  to  their  grade.  Sectarian 
boolsB  must  not  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  nor  must  the  reading  of  the  Bible  be  for- 
bidden. The  county  board  decides  what  text  books  and  books  of  r^erence  shall  be  used 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  county.  The  county  commissioner  examines  candidates 
for  teaching,  and  recommends  them  to  the  county  board  for  such  grade  of  license  as  they 
may  merit,  which  shall  be  good  for  1,  2,  or  3  years,  according  to  its  grade;  except  in  some 
counties  especially  exempted,  he  must  visit  the  schools  in  Ms  cotmty  at  least  twice  each 
year,  make,  once  in  4  years,  an  enumeration  of  the  children  of  school  age  (0-18)  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  distribute  the  school  fund  received  on  the  bads  of  the  number  of  such,  and 
report  annually  to  the  State  superintendent.  Teachers  must  report  to  the  county  com- 
missioner at  the  close  of  each  term;  he  to  the  State  commissioner,  who  reports  annually 
to  the  assembly.  Failure  to  do  this  involves  forfeiture  of  pay.  Principals  ofall  other  than 
State  schools,  having  public  pupils,  must  also  report.  To  entitle  a  county  to  its  propor- 
tion of  the  State  fund,  primary  schools  must  have  been  kept  open,  free  to  all,  at  least  3 
months  of  the  year  throughout  the  county,  except  where,  on  account  of  sparseness  of  pop- 
ulation, the  primary  schools  cannot  be  maintained  for  that  time;  in  this  case  the  county- 
boards  can  provide  for  such  schools  to  continue  2  months  only  in  different  places  convenient 
to  the  minority  of  the  pupils,  each  school  to  contain  not  less  than  15  pupils.  The  school 
term  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  same  teacher  may  serve  in  1,  2,  3,  or  more  schools  suc- 
cessively.—  (Constitution  and  laws. ) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  1881  show  Mr  advauQC  in  the  condition  of  the  public  schools.  The 
enrolment  materially  advanced,  the  greatest  part  of  the  increase  bcmg  in  colored  pupils, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  bore  a  good  proportion  to  the  increased  enrolment. 
There  were  139  more  public  schools  and  128  more  public  school  teachers.  A  large  bill- 
ing off  was  reported  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  number  of  teachers  in  private  schools. 

AID  FBOM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  report  of  this  fhnd,  made  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  October,  1881 , 
shows  that  Georgia  received  $4,200  for  training  teachers  at  Nashville,  $500  for  colored 
pupils  at  Atlanta,  and  $600  for  the  Georgia  agen<^. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Cities  of  over  20,000  inhabitants  may  have  boards  of  education  or  of  trustees  of  schools, 
of  whom  a  part  are  in  some  cases  members  ex  officio,  as  mayors  of  the  city  or  judges  of 
the  courts.  The  elective  memb^ts  are  in  most  cases  subject  to  partial  annual  change. 
Those  of  Augusta,  Macon,  and  Savannah  combine  county  and  city  systems,  a  superin- 
tendent being  employed  in  each  of  these  cases. —  (City  reports  and  laws.) 

STATISTICS. 


Cltiefl. 

Population, 
census  of 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture, 

Atlanta 

87,409 
21,891 
10,123 
12,749 
90,709 

10,500 
5,C28 
2,863 
3,339 
6,243 

4,226 
2,487 
1,408 
1,881 
8,110 

8,961 
1^471 
1,149 
1,135 
2,789 

64 
89 
26 
33 
66 

^15,806 

Augusta 

Columbus 

16,971 

Maoon « 

ftAVfvnn^h. .,,.• 

^  The  proceeds  of  endowments,  srifts,  or  bequests  for  school  purposes  in  any  county  may  be  added 
by  the  county  school  board  to  what  is  received  by  it  ftt>m  the  State  distributable  fund  for  county 
schools. 
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ADDITIONAL  PAETICULABS. 

AUania  reported  10  schools,  classed  as  high,  grammar,  and  primary.  The  grammar 
schools  oompnaed  each  8  grades,  correspondmg  to  the  first  8  years  of  school  life,  6  to  14, 
while  the  h^gh  school  for  girls  comprised  4  grades,  answering  to  the  next  4  years  of  school 
life.  The  ooorse  in  the  ^ys'  high  school  covered  only  3  years,  dijffering  in  the  studies 
to  be  iMirsoed  mainly  in  the  sulStitution  of  optional  Greek  for  French.  The  general 
enn^ment  reached  4,226,  with  an  average  per  cent,  of  93.2  in  daily  attendance,  and  at 
m  annual  ooet  per  scholar  of  $10.83,  wlule  in  the  high  schools  there  were  enrolled  302, 
vith  an  average  per  cent,  of  94. G  in  doily  attendance.  There  was  still  a  pressure  for 
more  school  room  for  both  primary  grades  and  high  schools.  A  new  school-house  erected 
during  tiie  year  for  the  colored  children,  containing  8  large  rooms,  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated, IS  said  to  be  the  pride  of  the  colored  i)eople.  It  is,  at  their  request,  officered  by 
educated  colored  teachers,  who  have  demonstrated  that  they  understand  their  own  race 
and  know  how  to  teach  and  preserve  discipline. —  (Tenth  annual  report,  1880-*81.) 

AuguMa  bad  a  well  graded  system  of  public  schools,  classed  as  primary,  intermediate, 
gnimmnr,  and  high.  The  primary  had  a  3  years*  course;  the  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar, 2  years'  courses.  The  high  school  department  included  3  schools,  2  of  them  for 
white  and  1  for  colored  pupils.  One  of  the  3  was  for  girls  alone;  the  other  2  for  both 
sexes.  The  full  course  was  3  years.  These  high  schools  had  in  1880-'81  an  enrolment 
of  152;  an  average,  monthly,  of  108  present;  an  average,  daily,  of  94,  of  whom  13  were 
gcaduated.  The  high  school  for  colored  pupils  completed  with  the  year  a  2  years'  course, 
and  a  qnestion  was  raised  whether  it  should  be  continued  of  that  length  or  bo  extended 
to  3  years;  but,  as  the  rule  of  the  board  is  that  the  high  schools  shall  have  3  classes,  each 
of  a  year,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  one  race  should  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  given 
to  the  other.  The  superintendent  reports  that  there  lias  been  a  steady  advance  both  in 
enrobnent  and  average  attendance  in  the  schools,  many  citizens  having  withdrawn  their 
diildren  from  private  instruction  and  placed  them  in  the  public  schools.  The  increasetl 
pressnre  in  the  colored  schools  was  such  that  out  of  1,132  pupils  only  723  could  be  fur- 
ni^ied  with  seats. —  (Report.) 

OfhtmbuB  had  7  school  buildings,  on  4  lots,  used  for  both  primary  and  grammar  grades, 
with  1,182  sittings,  valued,  with  grounds,  &c.,  at  $35,200.  Instruction  was  given  in 
BUBic.  In  the  absence  of  any  normal  school,  the  superintendent  gratuitously  gave  some 
normal  training  to  the  teachers.  In  private  and  parochial  schook,  250  were  enrolled. — 
(Betom.) 

Maeon. —  For  the  dty  there  were  7  school  buildings,  with  37  rooms  and  1,500  sittings. 
During  the  year  a  large  building  that  had  been  used  for  a  medical  collie  was  added  to 
the  school  accommodations,  making  the  value  of  school  property  $43,000.  There  was 
a  marked  advance  in  all  departments  over  even  that  of  1879-'80.  In  the  matter  of 
ofganization,  the  schools  for  whites  approached  very  near  the  completion  of  the  city  plan, 
eamprising  3  fxdl  grade  schools  for  elementaiy  and  grammar  classes,  with  a  central  school 
of  higgler  grade,  the  whole  embracing  a  course  of  study  beginning  with  elementary  school 
work  and  extending  through  the  studies  preparatory  to  college  or  to  the  better  class  of 
bosineBS  positions.  In  this  last  school  the  graduating  class  for  the  year  (25)  was  the 
hifj^beBt  ever  graduated,  and  the  increased  attendance  such  as  to  render  necessary  the 
ealaiigement  of  the  building  to  accommodate,  in  another  year,  the  growing  enrolment. 
Pnmaon  for  the  colored  sdiool  population  was  also  much  advanced,  so  that,  for  the  first 
time  sinoe  the  adoption  of  the  dty  system,  the  colored  pupils  were  accommodated  in  build- 
iq^  supplied  by  the  dty  without  cost  to  the  board,  and  with  capacity  for  Irom  150  to 
200  additional  scholars.  The  revised  course  of  study  covers  9  years.  Enrolled  in  private 
and  parochial  schools,  300. —  (Ninth  annual  report  and  return.) 

Savamnah  had  7  school  buildings,  with  56  rooms  for  study  and  redtation  and  3,200 
■**Tng*  Valued,  including  grounds,  &c.,  at  $130,300.  In  some  rooms  there  was  over- 
crowding; raUier  than  rerase  admittance  to  any  and  to  relieve  the  teachers  of  this  over- 
diuge,  many  unqualified  children  were  put  int<P  the  hi^er  grades.  It  was  thought 
better  to  suffer  this  evil  than  to  rqject  the  large  number  of  applicants.  There  were  7 
nhools  for  whites  and  2  for  colored.  The  schools  below  the  high  reached  a  per  cent. 
of  average  daily  attendance  on  average  belonging  of  89.5  whites  and  88.5  colored. 
Below  tiie  high  school  there  are  8  grades,  beginning  with  the  lowest  elementary  studies 
and  aiding  in  a  preparation  for  the  high.  There  are  2  hign  schools,  1  for  boys  and  1  for 
gbli,  each  having  a  4  years*  course  and  nearly  the  s^me  studies,  with  an  enrolment  of 
liB,  aa  average  belonging  of  137,  an  average  daily  attendance  of  127,  and  23  graduates. 
Tim  insteoction  in  the  sdiools  is  meant  to  be  conservative.  Except  in  language  study, 
p^^iiifa  YFtm  satisfiictoiy.  Fully  25  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  were  graduates  of  the  pubhc 
idiiOQlB;  and  it  was  to  be  the  policy  to  give  the  colored  schools  in  the  country  their  share 
tf  these  well  qualified  teachers.  There  was  improvement  in  the  disdpline.  Much  atten- 
tat w«s  giren  to  hygienic  prindples,  with  pleasing  results  in  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
— iMIitfllUi  ofthe  pupils.  Enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  500.—  (Sixteenth 
awHsl  xe^ort  and  return.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

There  being  no  State  normal  school,  as  such,  the  higher  normal  instruction  of  a  few 
specially  selected  whites  Irom  this  State  was  conducted  at  the  normal  college  at  Nash- 
\illc,  Tenn.,  the  Peabody  fund  providing  for  the  instruction  of  some  20  scholars  dur- 
ing the  year  1B81. —  (Peabody  fund  report.) 

The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College^  at  Dahlonega,  has  a  normal  department  firee  to 
such  of  either  sex  as  wish  to  become  teachers.  The  trustees  enjoyed  the  right  to  send 
pupils  during  the  fall  months  to  remote  school  districts  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
pledging  their  support  "while  thus  engaged.  Those  who  complete  the  regular  course  of 
4  years  receive  a  certificate  which  exempts  them  from  examination  by  any  other  school 
authorities  in  the  State.    Statistics  for  1880-'81  are  not  available. 

AUarUa  University,  Atlanta  (for  the  superior  training  of  the  colored  race),  presented 
again,  in  1880-'81,  the  4  years'  normal  course  formerly  termed  the  higher  normal,  the 
requirements  for  entering  which  were  the  same  as  for  the  college  prcjMiratory  course. 
Young  women  entering  this  course,  in  addition  to  the  customary  studies,  are  taught  such 
elements  of  household  science  as  plain  sewing,  cookery,  nursing  the  sick,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  simple  dietary  articles  for  them.  Specimens  of  their  sewing  work  are  preserved 
for  examination.  They  receive,  at  the  completion  of  the  course,  certificates  of  graduation 
that  are  equivalent  to  teachers'  certificates.  The  former  normal  course,  below  that  above 
mentioned,  became  in  1880-'81  the  grammar  school  course. — (Catalogue.) 

The  Haven  Normal  ScJiool^  Waynesboro,  like  that  at  Atlanta,  is  for  the  instruction  of 
colored  teachers.  It  is  assisted  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  had  a  4  years'  course  of  study.  There  were  80  pupils  under  2  teachers 
in  188(>-'81.—  (Methodist  Year  Book.) 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  has  a  normal  department  for  the  instruction  of  colored  teach- 
ers, which  includes  all  studies  of  the  English  course  and  2  years  additional. —  (Catalogue.) 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  State  school  law  makes  no  provision,  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes.  The 
State  superintendent,  at  latest  date,  was  endeavoring  to  secure  from  the  assembly  an 
appropriation  of  $1,500,  which,  with  a  supplemental  sum  that  he  had  no  doubt  could  be 
obtiined  from  the  Peabody  fund,  would  enable  him  to  establish  in  1880-'81  from  three 
to  five  such  institutes  in  the  State. —  (State  report. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

Georgia,  having  no  educational  journal,  has  to  depend  on  the  educational  periodicals 
of  other  States  for  the  early  publication  of  school  matters  pertaining  to  the  Stat©. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  constitution  of  1877  made  no  provision  for  high  school  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  In  the  cities  and  counties  under  local  laws,  16  schools  of  this  grade  were  re- 
ported by  the  State  school  commissioner  in  1880,  but  neither  enrolment  nor  attendance 
was  given.  From  reports  of  cities  received  at  this  Bureau  it  appears  that  Atlanta,  Au- 
gusta, and  Savannah  had  each  two  separate  high  schools  for  boys  and  giils  in  1881,  as 
previously,  with  courses  of  from  3  to  4  years.  The  courses  in  all  were  the  same,  except 
that  Atlanta  had  3  years  for  boys  and  4  for  girls,  differing  throughout  but  slightly  in 
required  studies,  which,  so  fiir  as  stated,  are  of  the  highest  grade  below  college.  Atlanta 
had  7  teachers,  302  enrolled  pupils,  286  in  average  d^y  attendance,  and  gradi&ted  35. 
Augusta  had  2  high  schools  for  whites  and  1  for  colored,  for  which  see  page  43.  Savan- 
nah enrolled  169,  and  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  127  graduated  23.  Macon 
and  Sandersville  had  each  1  high  school,  the  latter  having  a  course  of  3  years,  while 
that  of  the  former  is  not  given.  Macon  Central  High  School  had  2  teachers,  101  pupils 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  81 ;  it  graduated  25,  the  highest  number  ever  reached. 
(City  reports  and  returns.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

As  indicated  for  1879-'80,  there  were  131  private  high  schools  reported  in  that  year, 
with  274  instructors  and  9,052  pupils;  similar  information  for  1881  shows  119  such 
schools,  with  227  teachers  and  7,841  pupils.  Among  these  schools  is  Clark  University, 
Atlanta,  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  the  colored  people,  supported  by  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1881  this  school  shows  a 
college  course  of  fair  standard  for  such  a  school,  a  good  preparatory  course,  and  2  collie 
classes.     There  is.  too,  a  course  in  caipentry  and  architecture,  in  which  instruction  is 
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giTcn  in  building  and  cabinet  work.  Girls  are  trained  in  sewing,  laundry  work,  and 
hocee  keeping.  To  these  wiU  be  added,  as  fiist  as  means  are  furnished,  agriculture,  iron 
work,  and  practical  business.  In  1880  the  main  collie  building  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  over  $30,000,  to  which  is  attached  a  farm  of  450  acres.  The  enrolment  for  1879-^81 
was  277,  with  8  teachers. —  (Catalogue.) 

For  statistics  of  commercial  schools,  academies,  special  preparatory  schooU,  and  pre- 
paratory departments  of  collies,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and 
the  sommaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOtTNO  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Geoigia,  Athens,  had  for  1881  academic,  State  college,  law,  and  med- 
ical department,  besides  4  branch  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Under  the 
academic  were  10  schools,  out  of  which  were  formed  the  classical,  scientific,  and  literary 
oofu^es  of  4  yeara  each;  in  the  first  2  of  these  the  studies  were  substantially  the  same. 
In  the  academic  department  there  were  93  students  in  1881.  For  the  other  departments, 
reference  is  made  to  their  proper  headings,  further  on. —  (Catalogue.) 

Atlanta  University,  Bowdon  and  Gainesville  Colleges  (non-sectarian),  Mercer  Univer- 
sity, (Baptist),  PioNono  (Roman  Catholic),  Emory  College  (Methodist  Episcopal  South), 
had  classical  courses  of  4  years,  also  preparatory  (except  Mercer  University)  and  scien- 
tific (Gainesville  and  Bowdon  not  reporting).  I*io  Nono  reported  a  junior  class  in  dvil 
Queering,  graduate  courses  in  ethics,  a  commercial  course,  and  special  instruction  in 
aiilitoiy  dnlL  Atlanta  University  continued  to  give  normal,  theological,  and  agricult- 
ural mstmction;  Emory  College,  biblical  study  in  both  its  classical  and  scientific  courses, 
while  Mercer  University  continued  its  theological  and  legal  departments. — (Catalogues.) 

Emory  College  received  in  1881  the  handsome  donation  of  $oO,000  Irom  Mr.  George  I. 
Seney,  of  New  York,  $20,000  of  it  for  building,  $5,000  to  pay  indebtedness,  and  $25,000 
to  endow  a  Lovick  Pierce  professorship. —  (Christian  Advocate.) 

UfSrriTL'TIONS  FOB  THE  SUPEEIOB  INSTBUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

AUania  Univernty  and,  as  last  heard  from,  Bowdon  and  OainemUe  Colleges  gave  equal 
instruction  to  young  women.  Gainesville  College  is  reported  by  its  recent  president 
as  of  a  gpMle  not  ab^e  a  city  high  school.  He  also  reports  the  organization  in  1881  of 
mother  institution,  termed  Methodist  College,  at  Gainesville,  giving  to  both  sexes  equal 
privileges.  The  course^  however,  as  given  in  its  catalogue  of  1881,  shows  it  to  have  been 
in  that  year  only  of  the  standard  of  a  good  preparatory  schooL —  (Catalogues  and  return. ) 

WeM^n  Female  CoUegej  Macon,  one  of  the  institutions  here  referred  to,  is  reported  to 
hare  received  from  Mr.  George  I.  Seney,  of  New  York,  $50,000,  in  1880-'81,  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  educational  advantages. —  (Educational  Weekly,  April  7, 1881.) 

For  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary 
thereof  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

For  training  in  this  direction  there  are  the  scientific  and  philosophic  courses  of  the 
Umversity  of  Georgia,  Athens,  with  the  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  applied 
dttmistry  in  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  also  at  Athens,  all 
of  4  years,  while  at  Mercer  University,  Macon,  and  at  Emory  College,  Oxford,  there  were 
in  1S61  scientific  couises  of  3  years,  and  at  Pio  Nono  Collie,  Macon,  one  of  2  elementary 
and  2  nominally  collegiate  years.  Of  the  courses  in  the  3  colleges  last  named,  that  at 
Emory  College  appears  to  be  the  ftillest  and  best  arranged.  The  4  branches  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  atCuthbert,  Dahlonega,  Milledgeville,  and 
TbocEUftsville,  although  styled  agricultural,  present  in  their  courses  veiy  slight  indications 
of  any  work  in  the  line  of  either  agriculture  or  mechanics.  They  seem  to  serve  largely, 
ia  their  lower  grades,  the  purpose  of  public  schools;  in  their  higher  ones,  that  of  pre- 
pmtoiy  schools  for  the  State  university,  one  giving  also  some  normal  training. — (Cata- 
logues and  returns. )  

Of  the  institutions  for  superior  instruction  of  young  women,  to  be  found  in  Table  Vlll, 
tfce  fiiUowing  report  chemical  laboratories  and  apparatus  for  illustrating  physics :  Lucy  Cobb 
lartitiite,  Athens;  Columbus  Female  College;  Andrew  Female  College,  Cuthberi;;  Monroe 
tanle  CoUege,  Forsyth;  Griffin  Female  College,  Griffin;  Southern  Female  College,  La 
Qani^;  Georgia  Female  College,  Madison;  Rome  Female  College,  Rome,  and  Shorter 
fmuike  College,  at  the  same  place,  which  last  appears  to  lead  in  this  line. 

flir  stotialiGS  of  scientific  classes  in  the  regular  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix; 
'^  "  » of  tlie  specially  scientific  schools,  Table  X;  for  summaries  of  both,  correspond- 
I  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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PEOPE88IONAL. 

Theological. — Emory  College,  Oxford  (Methodist  Episcopal  South),  and  Mercer  XJni- 
versity,  Macon  (Baptist),  both  for  whites,  and  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary,  Clark  Uni- 
versily  (Methodist  Episcopcbl),  and  Atlanta  University  (Congregational),  all  3  at  Atlanta, 
and  all  for  colored,  give  theological  instmction  to  some  extent,  though  in  none  is  any  defi- 
nite course  of  study  reported.  The  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  had  in  1880-'81  a  class  of  44  preparing  lor 
the  ministry.  Mercer  University  gave  theological  instruction  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
lar college  studies,  aJso  full  attention  to  those  who  chose  to  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  theology;  in  Emoiy  College  Hebrew  was  taught  in  the  junior  and  senior 
collegiate  years;  Atlanta  University  had  a  theological  alumni  class  of  4. —  (Catalogues 
and  Baptist  Year  Book,  1882.) 

Legal. — The  legal  d^artments  of  the  University  of  Geoi^gia,  Athens,  and  Mercer  Uni- 
versity, Macon,  continued  to  give  legal  instruction.  In  iJie  former  the  regular  course 
occupies  1  year  of  2  terms,  4  J  months  each,  with  a  provision  for  a  2  years'  course  for  those 
who  may  desire  it.  If  prepared,  students  may  enter  either  the  junior  or  senior  class,  but 
cannot  graduate  without  studying  at  least  1  term.  Those  who  finish  the  course  receive 
diplomas  which  admit  them  to  the  bar  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  State  without  exami- 
nation. After  7  years  of  successM  practice  and  the  maintenance  of  a  good  moral  char- 
acter, graduates  may  be  admitted  to  a  higher  d^ree. 

The  course  at  Mercer  occupies  the  coUegiate  year;  ttie  degree  of  LL,  B.  is  conferred. 
(State  report  and  catalogue.) 

Medical. — ^The  Atlanta  Medical  College;* Southern  Medical  College,  also  at  Atlanta; 
Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  and  Savannah  Medical  Colle^,  all  regular,  re- 
quire courses  of  3  years'  study  under  a  preceptor  and  attendance  on  2  ftdl  lecture  terms, 
those  at  the  MedioJ  College  of  Oeorgia  and  Southern  Medical  College  being  5  months, 
at  Savannah  College  4,  and  at  Atlanta  between  4  and  6.  All  require  a  final  examinar 
tion  and  a  thesis,  except  the  Medical  CoUege  of  Georgia,  which  in  1880  made  this  last 
optional.  It  also,  in  1881,  ofiered  a  3  years'  course,  with  examinations  at  the  close  of 
'each  annual  term,  offering  at  the  same  time  an  optional  laboratory  course  in  practical 
chemistry  at  a  slight  charge.  The  Atlanta  Medical  Collie  had  11  instructors  and  134 
students,  and  graduated  31;  the  Southern  Medical  College,  11  instructors  and  95  stu- 
dents, graduating  38.  The  Medical  College  of  Georgia  had  8  instructors  and  91  stadents, 
and  conferred  on  36  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  with  1  honorary  M.  D.  Savannah  College  made 
no  report  for  1881. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  statistics  respecting  the  schools  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  see  Tables  XI, 
XII,  and  XIII  in  the  appendix;  for  summaries  of  tiie  same,  corresponding  tables  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  ^ 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Georgia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Cave  Spring,  in 
1880-'81  had  5  instructors,  and  71  students,  9  of  whom  were  semi-mutes.  The  pupils 
are  instructed  in  the  English  language,  geography,  grammar,  natural  philosophy,  natural 
history,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  shoemaking,  and  gardening.  Preparatdomffor  a  col- 
ored department  were  approaching  completion  at  the  dose  of  1881. —  (Annals  of  the  D^af 
and  Dumb,  1882.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  reported  6  instructors  for  1880-'81,  with 
61  pupils,  4  blind  employ^  and  workmen,  and  217  pupils  since  the  opening  of  the  in- 
stitution in  1852.  The  ordinary  English  branches  are  taught,  with  special  instruction 
in  instrumental  and  vocal  music  The  girls  are  trained  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  domestic 
work,  while  the  boys  are  taught  broom  and  mattress  working,  cane  seating,  and  turning. 
The  State  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  a  colored  department  had  not  been  used  at  the 
close  of  1881,  but  the  trustees  noped  at  an  early  day  to  press  the  work  forward  to  com- 
pletion.—  (Annual  report  and  return.) 

For  further  information  respecting  schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  see  Tables 
XVIII  and  XIX  in  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 


TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Atlanta, 
_i_  c%t^  M    too-,      mi- ^ x  ^x"  xi.i j.i ^  houd  is  a  brief      " 

jigitizedby  VjOOS 


July  20-21,  1881.    The  only  account  of  this  meeting  at  hand  if  a  ^p^^  note.    After  a 
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bosDeas  meetiiig  the  nsaal  papers  were  dispensed  with  to  enable  the  teachers  to  attend 
tbo  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
lecoie  fnnds  for  the  publication  of  a  memorial  volnme  to  be  issued  by  the  association 
lopeding  the  late  Superintendent  Bernard  Mallon.  After  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
eosoiDg  Tear  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Augusta  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May, 
1862.— (Journal  of  Education.) 

The  fourth  couTention  of  the  Middle  Georgia  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Sparta 
I>eoeiiiber  2^-23,  1881,  Dr.  G.  J.  Orr  in  the  chair.  After  an  address  of  welcome  and 
iqmrtB  from  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  papers  were  read  and  discussions  had  on  '*  Tem- 
penment  of  children;"  "The  best  means  of  preserving  order  in  school;'*  "The  best 
wune  of  study  for  those  who  have  but  two  or  three  years  of  school;'*  "  The  art  of  ex- 
plsutUm;"  "Lioyal  teachers,  and  what  will  make  them  such;"  "Truth  and  honesty;" 

Mistakes  of  trustees,  parents,  teachers,  pupils,  and  citizens."  The  closing  address 
was  bj  the  State  school  compussioner,  Hon.  G.  J.  Orr,  on  the  "Public  school  system  of 
GecHgia,"  after  which  the  committees  made  their  reports,  the  usual  officers  were  elected, 
ud  the  association  acyoumed. —  (Journal  of  Education.) 

CHTEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  OUBTATUB  J.  Orb,  SUmU  §ehool  eommi$§Umtr,  Jflanlo. 
[F6aith  term,  January  1, 1881,  to  January  1, 188iL] 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


ILLINOIS. 

STATISTICAL  SIHVIMARY. 


187&-'80. 

1880-^81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools  __ 

Average  daily  attendance 

1,010,851 

704,041 

431,638 

60,440 

11,599 
11, 419 

76 

105 

980 

67,726 

11,883 

265 

11,964 

921 

110 

150 

$15,875,566 

661 

8,834 

13,  421 

22,255 

1,167 

8,424 

$41  92 

31  80 

1,497 

$7,836,953 
7,531,942 

$9, 049, 302 

1,002,222 

701,627 

425,858 

59,902 

11,604 
11, 407 

87 

110 

SSo 

61,436 

11, 925 

259 

11, 961 

947 

114 

149 

$16,956,310 

627 

8,438 
13,695 
22,133 

8,629 
2,414 

5, 7.S) 

Pupils  in  private  or  church  schooLs. 

SCHOOL  DISTBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  reporting 

538 



5 

2^  umber  with  5  months'  school  or 

12 

more. 
Number  with  less  than  5  months.  - 

11 
5 

Number  that  had  no  school 

Number  reporting  libraries 

Volumes  in  these  libraries 

95 

3,710 
42 

Public  school-houses.     _     

New  ones  built  within  the  year  .-_ 
•Whole  number  of  public  schools.  _ . 
Number  graded,  excluding  high 
schools. 

Number  of  high  school  grade 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

Valuation  of  public  school  property  . 
Private  or  church  schools 

6 

3 

26 

4 

1 

$1,080,744 

34 

TEACHEES  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Whole  number,  male  and  female. . 

396 

274 

122 

Number  from  Stat©  normal  schools 

Number  attending  institutes 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women.  .. 
Teachers  in  private  or  church 
schools. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUBE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools.  _ 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Amount  of  such  ftmds  reported 

7,291 

$44  17 

35  31 

1,546 

$7,922,169 

7,858,414 

$9,247,281 

1,133 

$2  25 

3  51 

49 

$85,216 
326,472 

$197,979 



(From  reporii  of  Hon.  James  P.  Slade,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
1879-^80,  and  from  statistics  furnished  by  him  for  1880-^81.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEHS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  qnadriennially  by  the  people, 
has  general  oversight  of  school  matters.  A  county  superintendent  in  each  county  also 
aervos  for  4  years.    There  are  3  trustees  for  each  township,  elected  for  3  years'  terms, 
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vith  aannal  change  of  1.  Three  school  directora  in  each  district  are  also  elected  for 
limilsr  terms.  Women  are  eligible  to  any  school  office  if  they  are  over  21  yeais  of  age 
aad  posBesB  the  reqnisite  qualifications. —  (Laws,  1879.) 

OTHER  FBATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Free  schools  were  established  by  law  in  1825.  They  are  now  maintained  from  a  State 
allowance  of  $1,000,000  annnally  and  team  local  taxes,  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent,  for  cor- 
Rot  expenses  or  3  per  cent,  for  building  purposes.  The  amK>rtionment  of  funds  from 
these  somces  is  in  each  county  according  to  the  number  of  children  under  21  years  of 
ige,  and  no  school  frmds  are  to  be  used  to  support  any  sectarian  institution.  Colored 
jinih  ue  admitted  to  all  privileges  of  the  free  sdiools.  The  length  of  school  term  is  6 
iBooths  of  22  days  each.  The  branches  of  study  are  arranged  by  the  directors.  Text 
books,  not  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  4  years,  are  to  be  uniform.  Teachers  are 
to  make  the  proper  reports  and  to  haye  certificates  of  qualification  in  order  to  be  paid  Sox 
^bfoi  scryioes. —  (Laws,  1879.) 

OENEBAL  OONDmON. 

In  common  with  16  other  States,  Illinois  makes  only  biennial  reports  of  its  school 
ijBtem,  and  1881  was  not  the  year  for  one  of  these;  but  Buperintendcoit  Slade  has  made 
19,  M  &r  as  possible,  this  lack  by  frirmshing  from  the  records  in  his  office  the  main  sta- 
liEtks  fiir  tiie  year.  These  indicate  a  decrease  of  enrolment  in  all  schools  reaching  about 
ooMliird  of  t£e  decrease  in  school  youth,  and  a  decrease  in  average  attendance  in  public 
Kboob  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  fidling  off  in  the  number  to  be  instructed.  Ab  to 
Mhod  districts,  it  appears  that,  while  5  more  reported,  there  were  6  more  that  had  no 
•dud  and  11  fewer  that  had  schools  open  the  ftdl  legal  time;  95  fewer  reported  school 
Hbories,  but  these  had  more  books  in  uieir  libraries  than  the  number  reporting  the  year 
bdbxe.  As  to  schools,  we  find  a  fidling  off  of  3  on  the  preceding  year,  but  the  character 
of  these  schools  was  somewhat  higher.  26  more  being  graded  and  4  more  being  of  high 
tAooL  gcade^  while  259  had  new  buildings,  42  of  which  were  absolute  additions  to  tioe 
•dboolsystem.  Througjithisbuildingand  rebuildingschool property wasrated $1,080,744 
ki^,  althou^  private  and  church  schools  somewhat  declined.  As  to  teachen,  many 
kwfs  men  and  many  more  women  were  empl()y  ed,  both  sexes  getting  rather  more  re-' 
nmnoaitive  pay;  wlule,  as  tofrinds,  there  was  a  &ir  addition  to  leceiptB  for  schools,  witii 
AOQQsideiable  increase  of  expenditure  upon  them,  the  permanent  ftmd  having,  moreover, 
097,979  added  to  it 

JLUNUKBOiLBTEH. 

For  information  as  to  this  daas  of  elementaiy  schools  for  young  children,  see  Table  Y 
tfthe^ipaidix;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of 
tte  OommiwBioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
OFFIOXB8. 
Qto  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  more,  not  governed  1^  anr  special  act,  have  boards  of 
tdoeitiQQ  eonateting  of  6  members,  with  3  more  whenever  10,000  inhabitants  are  added, 
hi  dto  <tf  moro  than  100,000  inhabitants  the  boards  consist  of  15  members.    In  both 
Ma  the  tenn  is  of  3  years,  vrith  change  of  one-third  annually. — (Laws.) 

STATltfUGS. 


GttiM. 

Population, 
oensos  of 
1880. 

Ohlldrenof 
•dhoolACO. 

in  publio 
sohools. 

Average 

daikr  at- 
tendanoe. 

Number  oC 
ieaohexs. 

Bzpeodl* 
iuie. 

10,883 
508,186 
7.788 
9,6«7 
8,787 
8,618 
11,487 
10,988 

7.884 

^^ 
^^ 

19.748 

8^080 
8^488 

8.898 
4.841 
8.254 
9.518 
9,541 

8,590 

1.991 
068.141 
1^878 
1.912 
1^400 
1.700 
2^086 
1^895 

1,697 
4.916 
8.697 
2^644 
2.248 
2^792 

1.814 
044.201 
1.184 
1^402 
900 
1.860 
1414 
1,307 
i;862 

40 
0928 
84 
30 
23 
28 
86 
87 
43 
40 
81 
87 
68 
89 
47 

U,  1271788 

Ktenoty ::::;;;;:: ;;::; 

u:Se 

oiiMii^-- ;. 

20^896 
88.807 
81,080 

5jrii^(toiniAJp) 

8.874 
2,288 
r.998 
1564 
2.078 

^Z 

*2^Me  flnrea  are  taken  from  a  return,  and  do  not  indade  the  statlatios  of  evening  schoola. 
"f***'^^  ^^  enrolment  is  60.486 ;  average  attendance.  46,066 ;  number  of  teaehers.  963. 
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the  oosi  ot  evening  echools  and  payments  on  aooooni  of  indebtedness  inooned  la 
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50  REPOET  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 

No  information  bus  leached  this  Bnrean  from  Alton,  Anioia,  Bloomington,  Cairo,  and 
Hyde  Park. 

BeUeviUe  reported  2,000  sittings  for  study;  an  average  daUy  attendance  of  48  pupils  to 
each  teacher^  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance  over  the  preyions  year;  improve- 
ment in  disapline  and  in  the  manner  of  imparting  instruction;  book-keeping  introduced 
in  the  eighth  grade  schools;  and  so  large  a  numl^  of  pupils  in  these  high  grades  as  to 
necessitate  the  establishment  of  an  extra  school —  (Report  and  return.) 

(Moago  reported  the  completion  of  8  new  buildings,  with  seating  aocommodatious  for 
6,804  pupils,  and  the  commencement  of  5  others,  4  of  which  will  seat  3.691  children.  At 
the  dose  of  the  school  year,  owing  to  lack  of  room,  there  were  118  half  day  divisions— 
6,668  pupils  in  all.  The  fiTiftuciai  interests  of  the  schools  improved  greatly:  the  school 
ftand  rentals  and  State  dividend  increased  and  the  boat  1  saved  a  portion  of  its  annual 
tax  levy.  General  pri^reas  was  reported  in  all  departments.  Thbs  was  especially  no- 
ticeable in  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  German.  This  language  was  introduced  into 
most  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  in  these  4,546  pupils  took  lessons.  Adding  the  num- 
ber taught  in  the  high  schools  there  were  4,827  in  alL  During  the  vear  the  oouiaes  otf 
study  in  the  high  schools  were  so  changed  as  to  create  3  high  schools,  having  ftdl  4yeai8' 
oon:raes  and  a  3  years'  classical  course.  A  change  was  also  made  in  the  mode  of  admis- 
sion, for  which  see  Seconda^  Instruction.  Five  deaf-mute  schools  were  carried  on,  with 
6  teachers  and  65  pupils.  Evening  schools,  suspended  the  previous  year,  were  tau^t  3 
montiis;  enrolment,  3,344;  teachers,  69:  expenditures,  $8,376. —  (Ci^  report,  188L} 

The  DanoHle  schools  were  taught  195  days,  and  the  results  of  theyear's  work  were  very 
gratifying.  A  change  was  made  from  monthly  to  bimonthly  AT^TninfttinTifi.  Promotion 
was  based  on  a  combination  of  theseand  on  the  final  examinati<ms  in  all  branches.  The 
course  of  study  in  the  high  school  was  thoroughly  revised,  and  a  number  of  changes  made 
in  the  work  of  the  different  grades.  Six  school  buildings  and  31  schools,  in  34  rooms,  are 
reported. —  (City  report) 

Decatur  r^rts  25  teachers  in  the  ward  schools  and  5  in  the  highest  grade;  the  ave(r- 
age  age  of  pupils,  10.6  years;  average  percentage  of  attendance,  94.6;  hi^iest  salary  paid 
to  miue  teachers,  $1,200;  paid  to  women,  $575.  Of  the  1,912  pupils  enrolled  420  were  not 
tardy  during  the  year  and  60  neither  absent  nor  tudy. — (R^rt) 

Elgin  values  her  school  property  at  $28,230;  reports  1,120  sittings  for  study,  in  7  public 
school  buildings;  and  had  7  private  schools,  with  628  pupils  enrolled.  The  schools  were 
open  185  days. — (Eetum.) 

Freeport  reports  school  property  worth  $80,500;  the  25  schools  taught  196  days;  2,000 
idttings  for  study.  A  spe^  teacher  of  Grerman  was  employed.  The  grades  are  primary, 
grammar,  and  high. — (Return  and  report) 

CkUeaburg  had  7  different  school  bmldings,  accommodating  1,800  pupils;  an  average 
daUy  attendance  of  41  to  each  teacher;  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship  provided;  the 
■chools  open  177  days;  and  school  property  valued  at  $136,200.  Teachers  in  evemng 
schools  are  spoken  of,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  number  or  length  of  such  schools.'- 
(Betum.) 

JadcaoftmOe  reported  school  proper^  worth  $160,700;  7  different  school  buildings,  con^ 
taining  1,530  sittings;  1,000  sittings  in  private  schools;  and  the  schools  taught  188  days. 
Public  school  enrolment,  1,895;  private,  1,200.  No  special  teachers  were  reported.— 
(Betum.) 

JaiUet  had  9  school  buildings,  valued,  with  fhmituie  and  apparatus,  at  $62,500;  a  total 
of  2,530  sittings,  including  600  for  private  schools;  and  the  usual  high,  grammar,  and 
primary  grades.    The  schools  were  taught  198  days. — (Return. ) 

FeoTia  (township)  reports  15  school  buildings,  divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
grades;  4,306  sittrngs;  3  evening  schools,  in  which  the  teachers  were  paid  $40  a  month; 
1,580  pupils  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools;  and  school  property  worth 
$201,200.— (Return.  > 

Quincy  had  3,121  sittings  for  study,  in  9  bmldings,  which  accommodated  high,  gram- 
mar, and  primary  grades.  The  estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $210,700;  en- 
rolment in  private  schools,  1,700;  schools  taught  196  days.  A  teacher  of  German  was 
employed,  at  a  salary  of  $450. — (Return. ) 

Bodcford  reports  school  property  worth  $120,000;  10  school  buildings,  containing  2,290 
idttings  for  study;  a  specnal  teadier  of  music  employed;  schools  taught  194  days;  and 
enrolment  in  private  schools,  460. — (Return.) 

Bock  Island  had  7  school  buildings,  valued,  with  fhmituie  and  apparatus,  at  $102,600, 
and  containing  1,958  sittings  for  stuay.  A  special  drawing  teacher  was  employed  in  ^e 
BchoolSp  which  were  taught  177  days.  There  were  506  pupils  enrolled  in  private  and 
parochial  schools. — (Re&n. ) 

Springfield  reports  a  gain  over  last  year  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  schooL  Ex- 
cluding the  pupils  in  the  high  school,  there  were  2,638  children  registered  in  the  6  ward 
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idiools.  The  percoitage  of  attendxmce  on  average  ntunber  belonging  in  all  the  schools  was 
9&6;  nmnber  of  cases  of  tardiness,  1,173.  The  amount  expended  for  the  schools  was 
$36,181 ;  receipts,  $37,242.  School  property  was  valaed  at  $197, 500  (grounds,  apparatus, 
and  fhmiahings  included) ;  it  consisted  of  6  buildings  with  2, 300  sittings  for  study.  The 
•cbools  were  taught  198  days. —  (Report  and  return. ) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  AND  CX)UNTY  NOEMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Hie  Sovikem  lUmois  Normal  University y  Carbondale,  and  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni' 
ccm^,  NormaL  both  State  institutions,  report  as  follows:  The  former  had  170  students 
in  the  normal  department,  where  the  courses  were  of  3  and  4  years,  respectively,  and  224 
in  tiie  2  yeazs'  preparatory  course.  The  latter  had  438  normal  and  264  preparatory  stu- 
deotB,  a  3  years'  normal  course,  and  about  two  hundred  in  attendance  at  the  spedal 
torn  6>T  tea<^ers  in  August  A  very  large  attendance  was  also  reported  at  the  summer 
tern  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Nonnal,  and  the  success  in  the  higher 'branches  of  natural 
lustocy  was  particulArly  noticeable. 

The  Cbok  County  Norwud  and  Drctining  Schodj^  NormalviUe,  reports  a  regular  3  years' 
ooiuBe,  while  high  school  graduates  who  pass  the  required  examination  stay  one  year  and 
QOfb  tenn.  In  Januaiy,  1881,  a  Kindergarten  was  added  to  the  training  department. 
Ihoe  were  223  normal  students,  11  pupils  in  the  normal  class  of  the  Kindergarten 
deportment  and  22  in  the  practice  cla^  127  in  the  training  department  and  108  in  the 
pRpMstoiy  oouise. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

OTHSB  HOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

TbmtaiettkblkangeHeallAUhenm Normal Schooly  Addison,  which  had  Steachers  and  125 
ftodents;  the  Aurora  Normal  School,  Aurora,  a  department  of  Jennings  Seminary,  with  a 
2  Teals'  oomse;  the  Northern  lUtnois  College  and  Normal  School,  Fnlton,  105  normal  stu- 
dorta  and  a  2  years'  course;  the  Northwestern  Oerman-English  Normal  School,  GkJena,  51 
Donnal  atodentB  and  a  3  years'  normal  course;  Morris  Normal  and  Scientific  School,  Mor- 
ris, a  ncKinal  oouise  of  3  years,  attended  by  246  students;  and  the  Teachers*  Traimng 
Sticol  and  School  of  Individval  InstrucUon,  Oregon,  which  reports  the  studies  and  time 
optiooal,  and  77  normal  students  to  December,  1881.  Normal  courses  or  departments 
lie  also  finmd  at  the  following  coU^^es  and  universitieB:  Hedding,  Eureka,  Irvington, 
HcKeodree,  Chaddock,  Westfield,  and  Wheaton  Coll^^es,  and  at  Lake  Forest  and  North- 
western UnirexBlties. —  (GatalogueB  and  returns.) 

TEACHSBS'  INSTITUTE9. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  State  report  the  number  of  institutes  held  in  1881  is  unknown. 
There  wdhs,  however,  7,291  teachers  in  attendanoe  at  these  meetings.  This  shows  a 
decreaoe  of  1,133  over  the  previous  year,  when  372  institutes,  with  8,424  teachers,  were 
reported. 

KDUOATIONAI.  JOUBNAIB. 

These,  far  1881,  were  the  Present  Age,  of  Chicago,  a  continuation  of  the  former  Ed- 
g<^«*infMti  Weekly;  the  American  Educator,  Lockporfc,  in  Ita  fifth  volume  in  1881;  the 
Pmetical  Teacher,  Chicago,  in  ita  fourth;  and  the  Normal  Worker,  Morris,  in  its  second. 

The  following  additional  ones  came  into  existence  in  1881:  The  Schoolmaster,  a  fort- 
si^tly  publication,  begun  in  January;  the  School  Herald,  also  fortnightly,  in  February, 
wh  of  Chicago;  the  lUinois  School  Journal,  a  monthly,  begun  in  May  at  Normal,  the 
Mrt  of  the  Hlmois  Normal  University,  and  tne  Normal  Journal,  Carmi,  begun  in  August. 

Besides  these  pai>erB,  actnally  of  the  State,  the  lapi  Oaye,  or  Word  Camer,  was  pub- 
fidied  at  Obdcago,  to  aid  in  the  education  of  Indian  childien  at  the  Dakota  mission  in 
Kflteska. 

Of  pi^ezs  for  general  news  the  Inter-Ocean,  at  Chicago,  seems  to  have  devoted  most 
ipaeo  to  education,  having  a  weekly  column  of  educational  information. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FUBUO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  mnnber  at  such  schools  reported  for  1880-'81  was  114,  and  these,  as  in  1879-'80, 
fls  believed  to  lepresont  schools  with  at  least  a  3  years'  course  actually  pursued  l^  tibe 

Kas  BqperirrtCTident  Slade  had  asked  in  1880  that  only  such  should  be  daased  in 
^lorts  as  faig^  schools.    Four  yean' courses  existed  in  63  of  the  schools  in  1879-'d0. 
In  iaq^ortwit  change  was  made  at  Chicago  at  the  dose  of  1880-'81  in  the  mode  of  ad- 

lAaftte  aoes  to  pten,  il  It  le«med  thai  Colonel  Parker,  fonnerly  of  Qtdnoy,  is^to  teJu  ^f*^  of 
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mission  to  the  city  high  schools,  the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools  heing  asked  to 
report  the  names  of  pnpils  of  whose  ability  to  reach  the  reqoired  standard  and  porsae 
suocessfully  the  high  school  studies  there  ooold  be  no  donbt  Pnpils  thus  designated 
were  admitted  without  examination.  For  all  others  that  desired  to  enter,  the  usual 
examination  was  held. 

OTHSB  SEOOKDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  as  to  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  schools  specially 
engaged  in  preparing  pupils  for  college,  and  preparatory  departments  of  universities  or 
colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  Vn,  and  IX  of  the  appendix.  For  summaries  of  such  sta- 
tistics, see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 
coUjEoeb  fob  toung  men  and  fob  both  sexes. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  University,  opened  in  1868,  is  the  State  University  of  niinois. 
It  has  received  fiom  the  State  large  appropriations  for  fitting  up  and  stocking  fiimis 
and  for  library,  apparatus,  and  buildings,  besides  the  State's  share  of  the  congressional 
hmd  grant  for  industrial  and  scientinc  education,  amounting  to  480,000  acres.  This 
was  supplemented  with  over  $400,000  given  by  Champaign  County  to  secure  the  location 
of  the  university.  The  university  comprises  4  independent  colleges,  with  10  distinct 
schools,  including  schools  of  military  science  and  of  art  and  design.  The  4  colleges  are  of 
agriculture,  engineering,  natural  science,  and  literature  and  science.  The  last  indudee 
a  school  of  ancient  languages  and  one  of  English  and  modem  languages,  the  course  in 
each  school  extending  over  4  years  and  that  of  ancient  languages  embracing  the  usual 
studies  of  a  classical  course.  The  university  has  permitted  from  the  first  as  much  free- 
dom as  possible  in  the  selection  of  studies.  It  is  required,  however,  that  students  be 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  work  they  undertake  and  that  candidates  for  a  degree  pur- 
sue the  course  prescribed  for  that  degree;  also,  that  each  student  take  at  least  one  stady 
relating  to  industrial  science.  To  meet  an  urgent  demand,  temporary  provision  is  made 
for  one  year  of  preparatory  study.  Graduates  of  accredited  high  sdiools  are  admitted 
without  examination. 

Of  30  other  recognized  colleges  and  universities,  28  send  rex>orts  for  1880-'81.  All  but 
6  of  these  admitted  both  sexes  on  e<|ual  terms.  Three  of  the  6  referred  to  were  Roman 
Catholic  colleges;  1  was  non-sectanan;  the  other  2  were  controlled  by  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Of  &e  30  colleges  and  universities  known  to  be  in  operation  (not  including 
the  State  tmiversity),  4  at  date  of  their  last  report  were  non-secteuian  in  their  influence; 
the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches  each  claimed  5,  the  Lutheran  4,  the  Baptist 
and  Roman  Catholic  each  3,  the  Christian  and  United  Brethren  each  2f  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Association  and  Universalist  Church  each  1. 

All  but  2  report  preparatory  departments;  all,  classical  courses  of  4  years;  63,  general 
scientific  courses,  whidi  in  most  cases  extended  over  4  years;  3  offered  separate  oouises 
for  ladies,  2  philosophical,  3  select,  and  5  elective  courses.  Twelve  made  some  provision 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  either  in  collegiate  or  preparatory  departments;  18  included 
music,  6  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  in  their  curriculum;  13  gave  business 
training,  10  presented  either  biblical  or  theological  courses;  4,  law;  and  1,  medical. 

Nine  colleges  report  gifts  or  bequests  received  during  the  year,  amounting  in  all  to 
$89, 774.  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  a  non-sectarian  ii^tution,  was  offered  ihe  largest 
amount  ($20,000),  provided  the  college  should  raise  $30,000  additional.  Dlinois  Wee- 
leyan  Universi^,  Bloomington  (Methodist),  and  Weetfield  College,  Westfield  (United 
Brethren),  received  each  $15,000,  the  former  for  endowment  and  building,  the  latter 
fi)r  general  purposes.  Lake  Forest  University,  Ls^e  Forest  Q^resbyterianl,  was  given. 
$10,000  for  scholarship  and  general  fhnds;  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island  (Evangelical 
Lutheran),  $6,000  unconditionally;  Lombard  University,  Oalesburg  (UniverstJist), 
$6,500  for  endowment  and  other  purposes;  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton  (non-sectarian) , 
$559.35  for  current  expenses;  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth  (United  Presbvterian), 
$4, 000  for  endowment;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston  (Methodist  Episcopal),  $2,715 
for  endowment;  and  Chaddock  College,  Quin(^  $10,000,  purpose  not  specified. 

For  fhll  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum- 
mary, see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  8UPEBI0E  INSTBUCTION  OF  YOUNO  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  opportunities  for  superior  education  offered  young  women  in  24  out  of  31 
colleges  and  universities  (including  the  State  University),  fiui)her  provision  is  made  in 
12  or  more  institutions  exclusively  for  them.  Eight  of  these  were  authorized  by  law  to 
confer  collegiate  degrees,  a  m^ority  had  courses  extending  over  4  years,  and  nearly  all 
included  among  the  branches  taught  music,  drawing,  painting,  and  modem  languages. 

For  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table  VIU  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary, 
see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
BOIEKTIFIO. 

Hie  nUnols  Industrial  UniTersity  makes  careM  provisioii  for  scientific  training  in  its 
colleges  of  agriculture,  enginflftring,  and  natural  sdenoe.  The  aim  has  been  to  give  tiie 
ooUeee  of  agriculture  the  laigest  development  possible,  and  agricultural  students  are  es- 
pedfdly  iuTited.  The  full  course  in  this  school  extends  over  4  years,  unites  theoiy  and 
Toctice  as  much  as  possible,  and  embraces  among  other  branches  the  elements  of  hus- 
indiy,  agricultural  engineering  and  architecture,  animal  husbandly,  Teterinaiy  science, 
nnaleeoDomy,  elements  of  horticulture^  landscajie  gardening,  and  floriculture.  There 
k  abo  a  special  course  for  farmers,  requiring  only  a  year  for  completion,  in  which  ezclu- 
sre  Kttenticm  is  ^ven  to  the  tedmioJ  a^^tural  studies.  The  college  of  engineering 
comprises  schools  of  mechanical  engineering,  of  architecture,  and  of  civil  and  mining  en- 
gineeoDg;  that  of  natural  science,  schools  of  chemistiy  and  natural  histoiy.  All  require 
4  yean  §>r  completion  and  lead  to  the  degree  of  B.  s.  The  master's  degrees  are  given 
m  examination  after  a  year  of  xyrescribed  graduate  study  or  a  term  of  successM  prao- 
tiee.  Labor  is  furnished  as  &r  as  possible,  that  which  is  not  educational  being  paid  for 
It  from  8  to  10  cents  an  hour. 

General  sdentlfic  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  s.  are  found,  as  above  noted,  in  23 
of  the  other  universities  and  colleges.  In  18  of  these  institutions  the  courses  aim  to  be 
eqpal  in  value  and  'extent  to  the  classical  coU^iate;  in  only  4  cases  can  the  degree  be 
pineA  by  3  years'  study,  and  in  one  of  these  the  course  is  soon  to  be  extended  to  4  years. 

For  statistics  of  the  scientific  colleges  of  the  State  University,  see  Table  X  of  the  ajH 
peadix,  and  for  a  summanr,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding;  for  statistics  of  scientific  courses  in  colleges,  see  Table  IX. 

A  PBOFESSIONAL. 

Of  12  theological  seminars  or  departments  of  colleges  reporting,  9  present  courses  ex- 
t^Mliiig  over  3  years  at  least  and  in'  a  ms^jority  of  cases  requiring  £[>r  admission  to 
the  regolar  course  an  examination  of  all  not  collie  graduates.  Only  9  report  the  num- 
be  of  students  attending,  which  was  302.  Of  these  116  had  received  collegiate  degrees. 
Ei^  rqurted  68  graduates  in  1881  and  4  had  23  resident  graduate  studento. 

The  sdiools  requiring  three  or  more  years  for  graduation  were  Chicago  Theolo^cal  Semi- 
oaiy  (Congregational) ;  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  also  at  Chicago;  Blackburn 
rrdrcraity,  Oarlinville  (Presbyterian);  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston  (Methodist 
Eptaoopal);  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Morgan  Park;  theological  department 
of  Linooln  University,  Lincoln  (Cumberland  Pribyterian) ;  and  2  Lutheran  institutions: 
Waitburg  Seminary,  Mendota,  and  Concordia  College,  Springfield.  In  the  theologi(»l 
^ciartiDentB  of  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton  (Baptist),  and  of  Augustana  College 
(Lutheran),  the  course  was  limited  to  2  years.  Another  Lutheran  school,  the  Swedish- 
American  Ansgari  College,  Knoxville,  discontinued  in  1879  but  reorganized  in  1880,  re- 
ports its  course  of  study  not  yet  fixed.  Theological  or  biblical  instruction  during  llie 
coBege  couise  was  given  in  4  of  the  30  colleges  above  mentioned,  1  being  under  the  Lu- 
WOL,  1  under  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  2  under  the  Christian  Church. 

The  2  seminaries  at  Chicago  received  gifts  in  toids  during  the  year;  that  of  the  Con- 
pegstaonal  Churdi,  $36,886,  for  endowment  and  general  purposes;  that  of  the  I^resby- 
to^  $3,382.50,  most  of  it  for  founding  a  scholarship. —  (Returns  and  catalogues.) 

F«  fnrUier  statistics  of  theological  8<3iools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
Rffiunaiy,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

lAfoi  training  is  given  chiefly  in  the  Bloomn&gton  Law  School,  a  department  of  Illinois 
Vcd^Ttfi  University,  and  in  the  Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  the  latter  being  under 
the  joint  management  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  University.  In 
Iwtii  schools  the  course  of  study  extends  over  2  years  of  36  weeks  each;  neither  requires 
Kt  examination  for  admission,  but  in  the  Union  College  of  Law  a  good  common  school 
*in<»tion  is  expected  and  a  tonowledge  of  Latin  advisS.  The  two  schools  had  137  pu- 
pfls  in  1880-'81  and  graduated  53.  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  also  has  a  department 
rf  law,  with  a  course  of  2  years,  in  which  11  students  were  engaged  during  1880-'81  and 
3  were  graduated.  For  fhrther  statistics  of  law  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XTT  of  the 
^ipoidix,  and  for  a  summary  of  it,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
•^ooer  preceding. 

Of  6  wiedieal  schools,  all  at  Chicago,  3  were  **  regular,"  1  eclectic,  and  2  homoeopathic, 
^ittnlar  schools  are  Chicago  Medical  Collie  (a  department  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
^\  &  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  and  Rush  Medical  College.  The  2  first 
^*BHd  require  an  examination  for  admission  of  applicants  not  graduates  of  some  school 
*te  eoune  afibrds  suitable  preparation,  and  at  Rush  Medical  College  such  an  examina- 
^viD  be  required  after  1883.  All  present  the  usual  3  years'  medical  course,  requir- 
es yens  of  study  and  attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures;  they  also  offer  and  nd\ise 
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a  3  years'  graded  course,  and  in  Rash  Medical  College  gradxiates  of  that  course  are 
awarded  a  certificate  of  honor  in  addition  to  the  diploma.  Chemicsd  work  is  ohligatoiy 
in  all,  and  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College  the  stndj  of  medical  botany  is  essential  to  a 
degree.  In  the  2  of  these  schools  reportiDg  statistics  there  were  235  students  and  62 
gr^nates  in  1881. 

Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  reporting  123  pupilsand  52 graduates, 
and  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  (homoeopathic),  with  262  pupils  and  lOi 
graduates,  present  a  3years'  course  of  study;  intiieformer  an  examination  for  admiasion  is 
required,  chemical  work  is  obligatory,  and  a  knowledge  of  medical  botany  essential  to  a 
diploma;  in  the  latter  there  is  no  examination  for  admission;  chemical  work  is  obliga- 
tory, but  the  study  of  medical  botany  is  not.  The  Chicago  Homoeopathic  College  pre- 
sents a  2  years'  graded  course  of  study,  but  makes  no  report  of  students  attending  in 
1880-'81.  Women  are  admitted  to  both  homoeopathic  colleges  and  to  Rush  Medical 
College,  separate  provision  being  made  for  them  in  the  latter. 

The  Chicago  CoJUge  of  Pharmacy  had  116  students  attending  and  graduated  21.  Foot 
years'  experienoe  in  apothecary  work  is  required  for  graduation  here,  as  well  as  attend* 
ance  on  2  lecture  oourses  of  5  months  each. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 
EDUCATION  OF  THB  DBAF  AND  DT7MR 

The  Illinois  InstMiutum  for  (he  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dwmb^  JacksonYille,  admits 
youth  10  to  21  who  are  proper  subjects  for  its  care,  and  fttmishes  without  charge  board, 
tuition,  books,  and  all  other  necessaries  except  clothing  and  travelling  expenses,  and  since 
1875  even  these  have  been  supplied  to  indigent  pupils  by  the  counties  to  which  they  be- 
long. Pupils  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educatJiQ,  together  with  such  em- 
ployments as  printing,  shoemaking,  wood  turmng,  painting,  ghHig,  cabinet  work,  bakin^y 
confectionery,  and  gardening.  The  institution  owns  46  acres  or  laoid ;  it  reoeiyed  $85, 000 
from  the  State  in  1880-*81,  and  gave  instruction  to  578  pupils. 

The  Chicago  School  for  Deaf-3Iute8j  opened  by  the  city  board  of  education  in  1876,  had 
in  1881  expanded  into  5  schools,  situated  in  various  portions  of  the  city,  in  which  55 
pupUs  were  enrolled.  Four  of  them  were  of  elementary  grade,  and  embraced  only  the 
names  of  objects,  spelling,  sentence  building,  counting,  addition,  reading,  and  drawing ; 
an  advanced  grade,  in  which  were  13  pupils,  euided  grammar,  history,  and  geography.  The 
general  assembly  in  1881  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  which  it 
is  said  will  insure  their  continuance  2  years  longer. 

For  Airther  statistics,  see  Table  XVIU  of  the  appendix;  and  for  a  summary  of  it^  aee 
a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

In  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  blind  youths,  residents  of  the 
State,  are  provided  with  board,  tuition,  washing,  &c.,  without  cost.  The  age  for  admis- 
sion to  the  school  is,  as  a  rule,  10  to  21,  but  trustees  have  discretion  in  all  cases,  and  the 
shop  is  open  1o  all  who  can  learn  a  trade.  Brush  and  broom  making  and  the  caning  of 
chairs  are  taught  in  the  mechanical  department ;  in  the  literary  tne  course  of  stady 
l)cgins  with  the  alphabet  and  reaches  the  higher  mathematics.  All  who  show  music^ 
taste  are  instructed  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Lincoln,  organized  in  1865,  had  374 
children  under  iiistruction  and  training  during  1881.  Its  object  as  expressed  by  law  is  to 
promote  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  culture  of  this  class  of  children,  and  to  fit 
them,  as  &T  as  possible,  for  earning  their  own  livelihood.  Pupils  fix)m  Illinois  are  sup- 
ported free  of  charge,  the  age  for  admission  being  8-18.  They  are  taught  reading 
vniting,  drawing,  object  lessons,  calisthenics,  domestic  labor,  and  painting. — (Catalogne, 
1880,  and  return,  1881.) 

EEFOBMATOBY  AND  INDUSTBIAL  TBAININQ. 

The  Illinois  State  Reform  Schoolj  Pontiac,  is  for  the  education  and  reformation  of  boys 
committed  to  it  by  the  courts  for  some  offence  against  the  law.  They  are  taught  in 
school  4  hours  of  the  day  and  kept  at  work  6.  The  chief  employments  are  shoemaking 
and  cane  seating  of  chairs,  but  they  also  do  the  household,  &xm.  garden,  and  laundry 
work  of  the  establishment.  On  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  tne  State  gives  them  $5 
and  transportation  home.     No  statistics  are  available  for  1881. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  South  Evanston,  first  opened  in  1877,  receives 
dependent  and  neglected  girls  who  are  committed  to  it  by  the  State,  and  trains  them  in 
household  and  other  industries  and  in  the  common  school  branches.    No  report  for  1881. 
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The  Girls*  Industrial  School^  Peoxia,  opened  in  1875^  a  non-eectarian  institation  bob- 
tuiied  1)j  Tolxmtaiy  contributions,  trains  about  300  children  each  year,  the  age  of  admia- 
SOQ  being  6  to  15. 

EDUCATIONAL  OONYENTIONS. 

ZLLIKOIB  8TATB  TEAGHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  -was  held  at  Spring- 
field December  27-29, 1881,  the  president,  £.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  in  the  chair.  No  Ml 
Rport  of  proceedings  has  been  received,  but  the  published  programme  embraced  subjects 
of  pnctiod  interest  to  teachers.  Some  of  them  were  to  be  treated  by  eminent  men  and 
erj^erienoed  educators,  such  as  His  Excellency  S.  M.  Cullom,  governor  of  the  State;  Bea- 
iaoninF.  Taylor,  author  and  lecturer;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  president  of  Enox  College» 
n^  others. 

GoTemor  Cullom's  address  of  welcome  showed  that  he  had  given  careftQ  attention  to 
the  educational  condition  of  the  State.  He  expressed  his  belief  in  compulsory  education, 
■jing  that  when  schools  are  supported  by  taxation  the  State  has  the  right  and  it  is  its  duty 
to  enforce  the  attendance  of  its  children,  and  that  Illinois  is  behind  the  most  advanced 
States  on  this  questioiL  State  Superintendent  Slade  presented  some  facta  in  regard  to 
the  schools  of  the  State,  indicating  progress  made  and  work  still  to  be  done. 

I^  weaker  was  &vorable  for  a  large  gathering  and  about  four  hundred  teachers  wer« 
praent.    A  large  proportion  of  the  papers  were  interesting. 

During  the  session  of  the  association  the  county  superintendents'  section  of  it  held 
toe  meetings,  which  were  presided  over  by  State  Superintendent  Slade.  Only  20  super- 
inteDdents  out  of  102  in  the  State  answered  to  their  names  at  the  first  meeting,  but  tha 
atteDdanoe  was  somewhat  greater  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Among  the  subjects  under 
dJECQBBian  were  teachers'  institutes;  educational  columns  in  county  newspapers;  county 
Bonnal  schools,  their  organization,  financial  support,  and  course  of  study;  and  What  can 
ooonty  superinteaidents  do  to  improve  the  taste  for  good  literature?  A  resolution  was 
pSBsed  expressing  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  no  certificates  should  be  issued  to  persons 
under  le^  age^ —  (Present  Age.) 

OBnUAEY  EEOORD. 

GEOBGB  A.  WILD,  B.  S. 

Ur.  Wnd,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  and  afterwards  curator  of 
tbe  natural  history  museum,  died  at  Las  Animas,  Colo.,  November  12,  1881.  Strait- 
«&ed  in  his  early  circumstances  he  maintained  himself  while  at  college  largely  by  teach- 
isg  md  practising  taxidermy.  Subsequently  he  assisted  Professor  Ward  in  Bochester 
md  then  returned  to  the  University,  where,  as  curator  of  the  museum  and  lecturer^  his 
exertions  led  to  the  formation  of  a  very  complete  collection  of  North  American  birds. 
€oing  to  Europe  to  study  under  Professor  Balfour,  of  Cambridge,  and  Professor  Huxley, 
tbe  latter  extended  to  him  an  invitation  to  return  as  a  private  student,  which  his  Mling 
itthh  prevented  him  from  accepting.  On  his  return  from  England  he  went  to  Colo- 
ado  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  health,  which  had  become  impaired  through  overwork, 
but  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  27.  Throughout  his  brief  but 
^s^  life  he  labored  assiduously  for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils  and  won  the  re- 
^Kct  and  esteem  of  aU  with  whom  he  associated. — (From  a  c&etch  by  James  E.  Ann- 
toong.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  Jambi  p.  ShJLim,BlaUtupminUndentofp%M{einalnuiUm,8p^^ 
[Tenn,  1879  to  1888.] 
Xr.  HeniT  Baab  ham  been  ohoaen  to  toooeed  Mr.  Slade  at  the  explxatlon  of  biM  Usaau 
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INDIAMA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTKNDANGB. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-21).. 
Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-21). 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

White  yonth  la  pnblic  schools 

Colored  youth  in  public  schools... 
Whole    enrolment^     white    and 

colored. 
Average  daily  attendance 


SCHOOL  DISTSICIS  AND  SOHOOLa 

School  districts  reported 

Districts  in  whidi  schools  were 

taught. 
Districts  in  which  no  schools  were 

taught. 
Districts  with  schools  for  colored 

youth. 

District  graded  schools 

Township  graded  schools 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

Public  school-houses  reported 

School-houses  bmltwithin  the  year. 
Valuation  of  all  public  school  projH 

erty. 
Private  schools  in  public  bmldings. 

Male  teachers  in  such  schools 

Female  teachers  in  them 

Pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools 

Average  daily  attendance  in  them. 

TBACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY, 

White  male  teachers  in  public 

schools. 

White  female  teachers  in  same 

Colored  male  teachers  in  public 

schools. 
Colored  female  teachers  in  same... 
Whole  number,  white  and  colored. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women.. 

INGOMB  AND  EXPENDITUBB. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools.. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 


STATE  OOMMON  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  such  fond  available.. 


1879-'80. 


689,010 
14,648 
703,558 
603,267 
8,016 
511,283 

821,659 


9,425 
9,383 

42 

104 

339 
153 
136 
9,647 
359 
$11,817,965 

509 

200 

392 

12,112 

8,218 


7,731 

6,732 
71 

44 

13,678 

$37  20 

35  20 


$4,402,850 
4,491,850 


$9,065,255 


1880-'81. 


699,745 
14,598 
714,343 
495,540 
8,315 
503,855 

306,301 


9,640 
9,600 

40 

124 

317 
278 
135 
9,496 
415 
$12,024,180 

610 

231 

441 

13,814 

8,221 


13,418 

$38  40 

33  20 


$4,480,306 
4,528,754 


$9,133,606 


Increase. 


10,735 

50 

10,785 


299 


$1  20 


$77,456 
36,904 


$68,351 


Decrease. 


217 

2 

20 

22 

125 

1 

151 

56 
$206,225 

101 

31 

49 

1,702 

3 

(Report  of  Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
1879-^80,  and  special  statistics  firom  Hon.  John  M.  Bloss,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  for  1880-»81.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  tlie  geneial  administration  of  pnblic  school  afibiis  there  is  a  State  superintendent 
of  paUie  instruction,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  To  aid  and  connsel  him  in  case 
of  need  there  is  a  State  boaid  of  edncation,  of  which  be  is  president,  the  other  members 
bdog  the  governor,  the  presidents  of  the  three  chief  educational  institutions  of  the  State, 
and  the  school  soperint^identB  of  Hbe  three  chief  cities. 

For  local  admimstration  each  oonnty  has  a  superintendent,  chosen  biemiially  by  the 
asembled  towneihip  trustees.  To  consult  with  him  as  to  text  books,  courses  of  study, 
and  other  needs  of  schools  there  meets  semiannually  a  county  board  of  education,  com- 
posed of  the  township  trustees  and  the  chairmen  of  town  and  city  school  bomrds  in  his 
eoonty.  In  each  township  into  which  the  coimty  is  divided  there  is  a  township  school 
troBtoe,  dioeen  biennially  by  the  voters  of  the  township,  to  locate  schools,  erect  and  repair 
fidioQl  buildings,  supply  them  with  furniture  and  apparatus,  and  engage  for  ^em  duly 
lioeDsed  teachers.  In  each  incorporated  town  or  dty  whidi  may  fbrm  another  subdi- 
noon  of  a  county  there  is  a  board  of  school  trustees  or  school  commissioners  £>r  easen- 
tially  the  same  duties,  with  reference  to  whose  election^  see  City  School  Systems,  fhrther 
on.  For  eadi  public  school  not  in  such  towns  or  cities  the  iaspskjexB  who  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  to  sustain  and  carry  on  the  school  elect  annually  a  school  director.^ 

Unmarried  women  assessed  for  school  taxes  may  vote  fi)r  school  officers  at  school  meet- 
logs. 

OTHSB  FSATUSBS  OF  'r>*K  SYSISBC 

"Die  afle  for  firee  instruction  in  the  State  schools  is  6  to  21.  The  number  of  xmmarried 
youth  of  such  age  is  annually  ascertained  through  a  census  taken  by  the  school  officers,  and 
Done  but  those  listed  in  this  census  as  resident  or  domiciled  in  a  city,  town,  or  township 
are  oitiUed  to  firee  school  privileges  within  it  for  the  year,  unless  by  official  transfer  to  it 
aiterwards.  Gradation  of^e  schools  to  any  required  extent  is  provided  for.  Separate 
iduols  for  colored  youth  have  been  the  rule^  but  where  these  are  not  established  colored 
diildren  must  be  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  for  whites;  and  where  they  do  exist 
ft  coloied  child  that  can  prove  a  preparation  for  Mgher  studies  than  those  taught  in  the 
etdoied  schools  must  be  admitted  to  such  higher  gr^e  among  the  whites.  The  teaehing 
in  all  public  schools  must  be  by  persons  duly  examined  and  ucfflised.  Teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  improve  their  qualifications  by  attending  the  institutes  for  this  purpose  held 
mmUdy  in  each  township  and  annually  in  each  county.  They  must  also,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  each  school  term,  make  to  the  proper  officer  a  fall  report  of  the  attendance, 
stadies,  text  books,  &c ,  veriMng  this  by  affidavit,  or  forfeit  one-fourth  of  their  pay.  The 
itodies  prescribed  include,  besides  the  ordinary  English  branches,  *' physiology,  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior,  and  such  other  branches  of  learning  and 
otluer  languages  as  the  advancement  of  pupils  may  require  and  the  trustee  from  time  to 
time  direct"  German  is  specifically  required  to  be  taught  when  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  25  or  more  children  m  a  public  school  require  it.  Provision  is  made  for  libraries 
to  aid  the  influences  of  the  schools.  Means  for  maintaining  schools  come  from  the  in- 
terest on  a  large  common  school  fhnd,  a  State  tax  of  16  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
property,  real  and  personal,  and  50  cents  on  each  taxable  poll,  with  the  receipts  firom 
liqoor  Uo^iises  and  unclaimed  fees  (all  distributed  according  to  school  population),  and 
from  local  taxes,  which  must  not  exceed  50  cents  on  $100  andll  on  each  poll,  for  building, 
ftmutore,  &c.,  with  25  cents  on  $100  and  $1  on  each  poll  for  tuition  in  townships,  or  30 
eentB  on  $100  in  incorporated  towns. 

OEKSRAL  OONDinON. 

For  ib/e  school  year  1880-'81  there  is  no  State  report,  which  in  Indiana  is  made  bien- 
nially in  the  years  of  even  number.  School  offices  also  were  in  many  instances  filled  by 
new  incumbents.  As  has  often  previously  been  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  the 
sbowing  is  less  ^vorable  than  that  for  the  preceding  year.  Statistics  kindly  furnished 
^  Saperintendeut  Bloss  present,  indeed,  215  more  reporting  districts  and  217  more  in 
wbich  public  schools  were  taught;  yet,  with  56  more  school-nouses  bmlt,  there  were  on 
^  whole  151  fewer  reported,  but  with  a  higher  valuation,  amounting  to  $206,225. 
fieports  as  to  public  school  attendance,  too,  are  not  encouraging.  Although  a  decrease 
inl87&-'80  of  4,543  in  youth  of  school  age  had  been  more  than  doubly  made  up  by 
an  increase  reaching  10,785  in  1880-*81,  there  was  not  only  no  proportionate  increase 
<^  ouolment  in  the  public  schools,  but  a  filling  off  of  7,428,  to  about  the  enrolment 
^two  years  before;  while  average  dally  attendance,  which  had  advanced  9,516  the 

*TU8  Tolimtary  aflsooiation  at  persons  for  the  support  and  patronage  of  an  Indirldoal  school  lathe 
«>7  approach  to  a  country  school  district  in  this  State. 
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previons  year,  ran  down  15,358  in  this  one,  leaching  a  point  below  that  of  three  preced- 
ing years.  Tlie  only  ofGset  against  this  diminution  in  attendance  was  an  increase  of 
1,702  pupils  in  the  private  schools  held  in  public  buildings  during  tiie  receea  of  the  other 
schools,  the  daUy  average  attendance  in  those  recess  schools  about  holding  its  own.  In- 
come for  schools  increased  considerably;  expenditure  as  reported  seemed  to  £sJl  o£E^  but  in 
reality  was  $36,904  greater,  reckoned  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  report  of  tJie  preceding 
years  made  to  this  Bureau  for  its  report  of  1680. 

EINDEBQABTEN. 

The  three  schools  of  this  class  reported  at  Indianapolis  in  1880,  with  one  at  Marion, 
are  supposed  to  be  in  existence  in  1881,  though  not  heard  from  at  the  date  at  which  this 
goes  to  press.  The  one  at  Franklin  was  closed  in  1880.  For  such  as  report  fi>r  1881,  mm 
Table  Y  of  the  appendix  to  this  report 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
OFFICEB8. 

By  a  general  law  the  common  council  of  each  dty  must,  at  its  first  regular  meeting^ 
elect  three  school  trustees  for  terms  of  1,  2,  and  3  years,  and  annually  tiiereafter  one  for 
a  3  years'  term,  in  place  of  the  outgoing  one.  But  when  a  city  has  30,000  or  mora 
inhabitants  the  qualified  electors  of  each  ward  must  elect  a  school  commissioner,  and 
the  commissioners  thus  elected,  after  oiganizing  by  the  election  of  a  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  from  their  own  number,  must  detexinine  by  lot  which  three  of  their  num- 
ber shall  hold  office  for  3  years  and  which  for  2  years,  the  remainder  holding  for  1 
year.  Therealter  persons  elected  as  school  commissioners  at  the  annual  electioDs  hold 
for  three  years  each.    In  either  of  these  cases  a  superintendent  may  be  employed. 

STATISTICS. 


Citiea. 

Population, 
census  of 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  a^. 

Bnrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daUv  at. 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Evanflville 

29,280 
26,880 
75,056 

9,357 
14,860 
11,198 

8,945 
16,423 
12,742 
13,280 
26,042 

7,680 

18,897 
28,059 
8,448 
6,474 
8,858 
5,283 

4;  968 
8,472 

12,816 
1,624 
2,986 
1,887 
1,601 

4,476 
2,762 
9,066 
1,164 
1,610 
1.271 
1,284 

127 
96 

233 
28 
49 
83 
41 

•OT.TOI 
68,516 

281^468 
18,977 
46,818 
29,068 
28,754 

Fort  Wayne..- 

Indianaoolis   ............... 

Jeflereonville  a » 

La  Fayette 

Logansport 

Madison 

New  Albany 

Ridimond 

South  Bend 

4,705 
8,846 
8,807 

1,924 
4,310 
1,102 

1,280 

8,147 
'812 

86 
81 
18 

26,087 
65,798 
15,000 

Terre  Haute „.. 

alnl880. 
ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 

EvansviUe  in  1880-'81  had  13  school  bnildings,  with  57  rooms  for  primary  gradee,  38 
for  grammar,  and  10  for  high,  the  sittings  in  these  sufficing  for  5,000  childi^  a  little 
more  than  the  enrolment  for  the  year.  The  schools  were  tat^t  for  198  of  the  200  school 
days  in  the  year,  music  and  German  entering  into  the  instruction  given  and  special 
teachers  being  employed  for  these.  The  yaloaSon  of  public  school  property  is  not  giTen, 
nor  is  the  enrolment  in  other  than  public  schools. — (Return.) 

Fort  Wayne  had  9  buildings,  8  of  them  for  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar 
schools,  and  1  for  high,  all  affording  seats  for  3,768  pupils  and  valued  at  $225,150,  with 
their  sites,  fhmiture,  apparatus,  and  library.  A  dty  normal  school,  with  9  pupils,  under 
3  instructors,  was  apparently  housed  also  in  one  of  these  buildings,  while  in  14  other  bnild- 
tngs,  with  45  rooms,  were  seats  for  3,100  pupils  in  private  or  parochial  schools,  mairiw^ 
a  total  of  6,888  seats  for  6,472  enrolled  pupils,  of  whom  4,962  were  reported  in  average 
daily  attendance.  Music,  drawing,  and  penmanship,  under  special  t^hers,  continued 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools;  but,  from  some  cause  unexplained,  the  enrolment  in 
these  schools  was  69  lees  and  the  average  daUy  attendance  55  less  than  in  1879-'80,  thou^ 
the  youth  of  school  age  were  358  more. —  (Return.) 

Indianapolis,  with  an  increase  of  2,930  in  youth  of  school  age,  added  in  1880-'81  only 
300  to  its  public  school  enrolment  and  218  to  the  enrolment  in  other  schools,  while  in  ite 
public  school  buildings  (1  less,  than  in  1879-'80  and  rated  at  $72,044  leas)  there  was  ac- 
commodation for  915  more.     Average  daily  attendance  in  these  sduMlB^ips,  however, 

ijigi  ize      y  ^ 
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better  by  140.  Increased  contmnance  of  attendance,  too,  was  noticeable,  observationa 
carried  through  three  years  showing  in  that  time  a  growth  of  23  per  cent,  in  the  number 
13  years  of  age  continuing  to  attend,  of  38  per  cent,  among  those  14  years  of  age,  and 
of  oO  per  cent,  among  those  15  years  of  age.  In  the  high  school  the  number  over 
16  had  risen  from  292  m  1879  to  444  in  1881.  In  this  school  the  plan  of  dividing  the 
daily  sessions  has  been  tried  with  good  results,  one-half  the  pupils  coming  in  the  momr 
ing  to  recite  and  going  home  for  ftirther  study,  and  the  other  half  coming  in  the  afternoon. 
A  half  day  session  in  all  the  schools  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  school  year  was 
also  tried  with  manifest  advantage.  The  public  library  under  the  care  of  the  school 
board  continued  to  be  a  great  aid  te  the  educational  work  in  the  schools,  containing  for 
the  year  31,627  volumes  and  3,268  pamphlets  of  well  selected  reading  matter,  and  afiford- 
isg  to  20,338  registered  borrowers  a  total  of  206,112  books  drawn,  besides  a  large  use  of 
jttpers  and  periodicals  by  an  average  of  330  daily  visitors  of  the  reading  room.  Instruc- 
tion in  music,  drawing,  and  German,  under  special  teachers,  was  continued  in  the 
KhooK  as  was  instruction  in  scientific  methods  of  teaching,  in  a  city  normal  sdiool;  but 
DO  evening  schools  i^pear. —  (Report  for  1880-'81.) 

JfffersonviUe, — No  information  for  1881  has  been  obtainable  from  this  city  up  to  the 
time  at  which  this  matter  goes  to  press. 

La  Fa^ette^  in  6  school  buildings  valued  at  $168,000,  with  44  rooms  for  study  and  rec- 
itation and  6  for  recitation  only,  reports  for  1881  an  enrolment  of  2,986  pupils  and 
1,610  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  evening  schools  occupied  3  rooms.  In  other 
than  public  scmools  there  were  about  1,200  pupi&  In  the  public  schools  drawing  and 
pemnanship  were  under  the  charge  of  special  teachers. —  (Return.) 

The  schools  of  Loaansport  were  housed  in  7  buildings  (1  mora  than  in  1880  and  seat- 
ing 115  more  pupils),  having  30  rooms  for  study  and  redtotion  in  primary,  grammar,  and 
high  school  grades,  and  3  for  recitation  only,  the  pupils  being  1,198  in  the  first,  613  in 
the  next,  and  76  in  the  high,  with  an  average  attendance  respectively  of  792,  422,  and 
57.  Pupils  in  other  schools,  790.  In  the  city  schools  music  was  taught  by  a  special 
teacher.  —  ( lietum. ) 

HndiAon  reports  7  school  buildings,  rated  at  $80,500,  giving  ample  accommodation  for 
the  1..501  pupils  enrolled  and  1,284  in  average  atten<}ance.  The  reported  enrolment  in 
private  and  church  schools  was  less  by  250  than  in  1879. —  (Return.) 

-Vw  Albany, — Nothing  from  this  city  has  come  to  hand  in  time  for  this  report. 

Eirhmond, — This  city  has  also  failed  to  present  any  report  of  school  statistics  for  1881. 

South  Bend  began  1880-*81  with  its  7  school  buildings  put  in  good  condition,  the  sit- 
tingq  in  them  more  than  doubled  since  the  previous  report,  and  the  valuation  of  them 
ni^  from  $107,000  to  $131,350.  The  high  school  appears  to  have  been  especially  bene- 
fited by  the  alterations  made,  having  had  an  additional  story  of  its  fine  building  fitted 
vp.  In  all  the  buildings  there  were  30  rooms  for  study  and  recitation,  with  2  for  recita- 
tion only,  affording  in  their  2,050  sittings  ample  room  for  the  1,924  pupUs  enrolled  and 
more  than  enough  for  the  1,259  in  average  attendance.  The  schools  were  classed  as 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high.  The  course,  in  which  drawing  was  optional, 
corered  12  years,  4  of  them  in  the  high  school,  where  German,  taught>-  by  a  spedal 
teacher,  might  be  substituted  for  Latin,  no  Greek  entering  into  the  studies.  A  good 
r^erence  library  for  this  school  was  among  the  improvements  of  the  year.  In  other  than 
poblic  schools  570  pupils  were  reported. —  (Report  and  return.) 

Terre  JIauU  made  some  additions  to  its  rooms  and  teaching  force,  having  73  more  sitr 
ting^  and  3  more  teachers  than  in  1879-'80^  and  in  its  11  school  buildings  69  rooms  for 
both  study  and  recitation,  with  12  for  recitation  only.  The  sittings  numbered  3,754, 
fiomewhat  more  than  sufficing  for  the  average  enrolment.  There  was  an  average  or 
nearly  45  pnpils  to  a  teacher.  The  course  covered  12  years  or  grades,  and  promotions 
treie  made  from  grade  to  grade  whenever  the  monthly  exanunations  showed  ability  to' 
take  advanced  work,  thou|;h  ordinarily  these  were  made  at  the  close  of  the  year  on  the 
iBolts  of  all  the  examinations.  Of  the  former  class  there  were  164 ;  of  the  latter,  2,856, 
of  which  181  were  conditional,  and  2,675  on  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  or  more  of  success 
IB  examination.  Clares  in  German  enrolled  772  pupils  during  the  year,  of  whom  419 
ime  of  German  parentage,  while  202  of  such  parental  did  not  study  it  in  school.  Five 
twidieis  of  German  were  employed,  including  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  1 
~ker  of  vocal  music  for  all  ^^^*  Of  the  81  teachers  employed  &  had  been  eda* 
I  in  the  city  high  school.  The  teachers  met  once  a  month  to  compare  amounts  of 
:  aooompli^ed  and  to  consider  methods  of  teaching;  the  prindpals,  twice  a  month  to 
HB  questions  of  school  management  and  to  compaie  results  of  plans  adopted  from 
nmm  to  time. —  (Report  and  return.) 

ViaeemmeSj  in  4  school  buildings,  valued  at  $47,000,  with  20  rooms  fi>r  both  study  and 
wilKtion  and  2  for  recitation  only,  had  990  sittings  for  the  1,102  pupils  enrolled  during 
fernr  and  the  812  in  average  attendance.  The  usual  division  into  12  grades  appears, 
vn  Bturic  and  German  taught  by  special  teachers.  In  11  schools  other  than  public  550 
I  reported. —  (Return.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
STATB  NOSKAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Hante,  opened  for  instraction  in  1870,  en- 
deavors to  prepare  teachers  for  their  work  by  a  thorough  review  of  the  branches  taught 
in  common  schools,  and  cwreM  training  in  the  •science  and  art  of  teaching.  Its  oouroes 
can  be  completed  in  fix>m  3  to  9  terms,  according  to  Hie  preparation  and  capacity  of  the 
student  and  the  grade  for  which  he  wishes  to  prepare.  A  revised  course  is  presented  In 
the  register  of  1^0-'81,  giving  greater  prominence  to  strictly  professional  lines  of  train- 
ing and  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  making  some  acquaintance  with  music 
an  essential  to  ^nduation.  The  average  enrolment  was  336  in  1881,  against  53  in  1870. 
The  number  of  normal  students,  exclusive  of  duplicate  enrolments,  was  for  the  year  588, 
under  whom  were  197  pupils  in  a  model  training  school.    Graduates  in  1881,  24. 

OTHER   NOBMAL  8CH00L& 

Three  private  schools  undertake  to  prepare  persons  acquainted  with  elementary  English 
studies  for  teachers'  work  in  the  ordinary  schools,  granting  a  teacher's  diploma  in  1 
year;  for  instruction  in  the  higher  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  &c.,  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  in  another  year;  and  for  instruction  in  psychology,  logic, 
and  such  classics  as  Horace,  Livy,  Tacitus,  -ZEschylus.  and  Sophocles,  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  in  a  third  year.  These  are  the  ifartkem  Indiana  Normal  School  and 
Business  Insiiiuiej  Valparaiso;  Central  Normal  College  and  Commercial  Institute j  Danville: 
and  Central  Indiana  Normal  College  and  Bitmness  InstUute^  Ladoga;  the  first  named  opened 
for  instruction  in  1873,  the  other  two  in  1876.  Two  others,  the  Sovthem  Indiana  Normal 
School,  Paoli,  and  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  CbUegCy  Danville — the  former  opened  in 
1875,  the  latter  in  1880 — show  in  their  latest  circulars  and  returns  substantially  the  same 
courses  as  the  three  preceding  and  a  disposition  to  follow  the  same  plan.  The  North- 
ern Indiana  reported  for  1880-'81  no  less  than  2,100  normal  pupils;  the  whole  5  schools 
enrolled  3,006,  of  whom  235  were  graduated,  139  received  de^ees,  and  149  engaged  in 
teaching.     For  separate  statistics,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix. 

Only  2  city  normal  schools  appear,  that  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  opened  in  1866, 
and  the  training  department  of  the  Fort  Wayne  public  schools,  opened  in  1867.  Both 
take  applicants  for  tbe  position  of  teacher  that  have  received  a  hi^  school  education  or 
its  equivalent,  and  give  them  instruction  in  the  science  of  teaching  and  in  methods,  vnth 
practice  in  a  model  school  under  critic  teachers;  the  course  at  Indianapolis  covjers  one 
year  and  a  half;  at  Fort  Wayne,  one  year.  The  former  school  had  20  pupils  in  1880-'81 ; 
the  latter,  9,  a  principal  having  charge  in  each  case,  with  critic  assistants. 

In  several  counties  summer  normal  schools  were  held  for  several  weeks  under  two 
or  more  instructors  and  enrolling  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils;  but  no  ftill  list 
of  these  schools  appears.  In  Indianapolis  a  summer  school  of  elocution  for  training 
teachers  in  reading  and  expression  was  held,  and  in  the  same  city  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
late  superintendent  of  schools  at  St.  Louis,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  j>edagogics, 
repeating  these  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  in  its  spring  session  and  at 
the  State  University  in  the  autumn. 

Normal  courses,  sometimes  separate  fix)m  the  regular  course,  sometimes  connected  with 
it  in  the  spring,  appear  in  the  latest  catalogues  of  Bedford  College,  Bedford;  Wabash 
College,  (>awfordsville;  Fort  Wayne  College,  Fort  Wayne ;  Union  Christian  College, 
Merom;  Moore's  Hill  College,  Moore's  Hill;  Earlham  College,  Richmond ;  RidgeviUe 
College,  Ridgeville;  and  Hartsville  University,  HartsviUe.  Only  4  of  these — Wabash, 
Union  Christian,  Earlham,  and  Moore's  Hill — report  the  students  in  normal  courses  in 
1880-'81.  the  total  in  the  4  being  81. 

TBACHEBS'  IN8TITUTE8. 

These  brief  normal  schools  are  required  by  State  law  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year  in 
each  county  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  during  the  sessions  of  the  public  schools 
at  least  one  Saturday  of  each  month  in  every  township,  under  an  instructor  designated  by 
the  township  trustee.  During  the  sessions  of  the  former,  the  county  schools  are  closed 
to  enable  the  teachers  to  attend  the  institute ;  during  those  of  the  latter,  the  teachers  of 
the  township  must  attend  or  lose  a  day's  pay  for  each  day's  absence,  unless  prevented 
fix)m  attendmg  by  sickness.  The  State  superintendent  visited  within  the  year  1880-'81 
the  institutes  in  about  40  counties. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUKNALS. 

Further  aid  in  the  full  training  of  teachers  for  their  work  has  been  given  for  many 
years  by  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  Indianapolis,  which  entered  on  its  twenty-sixth 
volume,  January,  1881;  and  more  recently  by  the  Normal  Teacher,  Danville,  and 
School  Education,  Terre  Haute,  the  former  of  which  was  in  its  third  volume,  the  latter 
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m  itB  second  in  that  year.    All  contain  many  articles  on  methods  of  teaching  and  on  the 
means  of  reaching  the  highest  success  in  government^  discipline,  and  good  feeling  in  the 

SEOONDABY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Although  in  this  State  the  giadation  of  schools  is  abundantly  provided  for,  no  express 
anthority  is  given  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools.  They  exist,  however,  because 
of  a  popolar  demand  for  them,  as  higher  departments  of  graded  schools  in  the  chief 
towns  and  cities,  about  40  appearing  in  some  years  in  the  news  notices  of  the  Indiana 
School  JoumaL  Inquiries  instituted  in  1878  by  State  Superintendent  Smart  brought 
oat  reports  finom  32,  with  78  teachers  and  2,784  pupils.  Where  established  the  current 
testimony  respecting  them  is  that  they  serve  important  purposes  by  preparing  the  chil- 
dren even  of  the  poorest  for  the  higher  grades  of  work  and  pay,  by  training  teachers  for 
the  schools,  and  by  exerting  a  healthibl,  stimulating  influence  on  the  children  in  the 
lower  classes.  All  the  cities  reporting  for  1880-'81  indicate  the  possession  of  high 
sehools,  but  only  6  give  the  statistics  of  teachers,  enrolment,  and  average  attendance  in 
them,  as  follows:  Fort  Wayne,  6,  171,  160;  Indianapolis,  14,  640,  512;  Logansport,  3, 
76,  57;  South  Bend,  6,  137, 107;  Terre  Haute,  6,  248,  198;  in  all,  34  teachers,  1,272  en- 
n^ed  pupils,  and  1,034  in  average  attendance  daily. 

OTHEB  8BC0NDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
8dKX)ls  of  universities  and  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix;  for 
sommaries  of  the  statistics  of  these  several  kinds  of  schools,  see  corresponding  tables  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLBGES  FOE  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOE  BOTH  SEXES. 

Indiana  Univ^mty,  Bloomington,  admits  without  examination  the  graduates  of  ap- 
proved high  schools  in  the  State,  women  as  well  as  men,  on  certiflcation  by  the  super- 
intendent of  sudti  schools  that  the  candidates  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed 
piqiaratory  course  of  study.  This  preparatory  course  does  not  include  Greek.  Once  en- 
tendj  the  student  has  his  choice  between  three  collegiate  courses,  one  in  ancient  dassios, 
leading  to  A.  B. ;  one  in  modem  classics,  leading  to  lit.  b.  ;  and  one  in  science,  leading 
to  s.  B. ;  each  course  covers  4  years. 

The  other  collegiate  institutions  having  Ml  courses  of  4  years  in  1880-'81  were  But- 
ler, HartBville,  Indiana  Asbury,  and  Notre  Dame  Universities  and  Franklin,  Earl- 
liaoL,  HaxK>Ter.  Moore's  Hill,  Ridgeville,  Union  Christian,  and  Wabash  Colleges.  Sta- 
tisticB  of  all  these  may  be  found  in  Table  IX.  Bedford  College,  Bedford,  long  strug- 
dii^  with  pecuniaiy  ^fficulties,  is  understood  to  have  be^i  closed  in  1881  for  want  of 
nmdfl.  Fort  Wayne  College  was,  at  the  latest  advices,  only  in  the  beginning  of  its  Ml 
collegiate  work.  St.  Meinrad's  College  presented  for  i880-'81  a  course  that  was 
only  im  to  the  standard  of  a  foir  preparatory  school.  All  save  these  showed  4  years' 
■lacntanc  or  philosophical  courses,  as  well  as  classical;  3  had  English  oouises,  1  of  them 
of  3  years,  ^  other  2  of  4  years;  all  but  1  had  means  of  instruction  in  music  or  elocu- 
tioQ,  4  in  drawing,  3  of  these  in  jwinting  also,  5  in  studies  preparatory  to  business,  and 
6  in  those  pr^wratory  to  teaching,  while  all  taught  modem  languages  and  2  induded 
Hebrew.  Notre  Dame  Univeisi^  had  also  a  preparatory  medi^  oouzse,  and  Butler 
Umversity  continued  to  have  as  one  of  its  depaitments  the  Medical  College  of  Indiana. 
Law  was  taujdit  at  Indiana  Asbuiy  and  at  Notre  Dame.  For  detailed  statistics  of  these 
ooUegeB,  see  Table  IX  of  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTiONS  FOE  THE  SUPEBIOE  IKSTBUCnOlT  OF  YOJJSQ  WOMEN. 

The  schools  especially  for  this  work  were,  in  1881,  the  Female  College  of  Indiana.  Green- 
€Mtle  (Presbyterian) ;  Moravian  Semuiaiy  for  Young  Ladies,  Hope;  De  Pauw  College  for 
Toong  Women,  New  Albany  (Methodist  Episcopal)  j  and  St.  Miuy's  Academic  Institute, 
St.  Maiy's  (Roman  Catholic);  the  first  and  third  with  well  defined  classical  courses  of  4 
7c«rs,  the  tnird  having  also  a  scientific  course  of  3  years;  the  courses  of  the  others  less 
definite,  bat  apparently  of  foir  grade.  For  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix;  for 
a  smnmary  of  these,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
Of  tiie  15  colleges  for  young  men  before  mentioned,  11  admit  women  to  their  advantages, 
m  &at  15  in  all  are  open  to  the  sex  in  this  State,  besides  the  State  scientific  school,  now 
t»  be  noticed. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
SCIENTIFIC. 
While  Indiana  University  and  11  of  the  other  oolites  afifbrd  scientific  instmctiony  Pni^ 
dne  University,  La  Fayette,  continned  in  1881  the  one  school  especially  devoted  to  scien- 
tific instruction  for  this  State.  This  instmction  it  gave  (1)  in  a  college  of  general  science, 
which  had  scientific,  agricoltnral,  and  mechanical  courses,  each  of  4  yeois;  (2)  ia  five 
special  schools,  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  of  mechanics,  of  indus^ial  art,  of  chem- 
istry, and  of  natural  history,  each  of  2  or  3  years.  I^paration  for  these  courses  was 
made  in  a  university  academy,  with  a  course  of  2  years.  A  school  of  mechanics^  and  dvil 
engineering  was  to  be  organized  in  1882.  Asfiurascanbe  judged  fix)m  the  details  given, 
the  instruction  seems  to  be  eminentiy  practicaL  Modifications  looking  to  greater  e£feetive- 
ness  were  made  within  the  year. —  (Seventh  annual  register.) 

PB0FS3SI01TAL. 

Theology  in  1881,  as  previously  in  this  State,  continued  to  be  taught  mainly  as  an  aux- 
iliary accompaniment  of  collegiate  courses.  The  exceptions  were  at  Union  Christian  Col- 
lege, Merom  (Christian),  and  St.  Meinrad's  Collie,  St.  Meinrad's  (Roman  Catholic). 
In  these  there  were  speoal  separate  departments  for  theologioai  study,  each  with  a  course 
of  3  years;  that  in  the  former  uniting  some  higher  school  studies  with  Scripture  reading 
and  mterpretation,  rational  and  systematic  tibeology,  chuA^  history,  Ac. ;  that  in  the 
latter  following  a  comparatively  low  collegiate  course  and  embracing  essentially  the  same 
subjects,  with  canon  law.  The  other  schools  with  some  instruction  designed  to  prepare 
partiaUy  for  ministerial  work  were  the  biblical  department  of  Butler  University,  Irving- 
ton  (Christian),  the  ministerial  department  of  Indiana  Asbuiy  Univeiaity^reeiQcastle 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  and  jprobably  the  Hebrew  departments  of  Moore's  Hill  GoU^^ 
Moore's  Hill  (Methodist  Episcopal),  and  of  Notre  I^une  University,  Notre  Dame  (Ro- 
man CathoUc).  The  theological  training  for  which  Concordia  College,  Fort  Wayne 
(Evangelical  Lutheran),  is  meant  to  prepare  is  not  given  in  Indiana,  but  in  a  Practical 
Preachers'  Seminary,  Springfield,  Illinois,  or  at  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Preacdiers'^ 
Seminary^  St.  Louis,  Missouri  The  4  yeara'  ministerial  course  at  Bedford  College,  Bed- 
ford (Christian),  is  believed  to  have  been  suspended  in  1881  with  the  other  work  of  the 
ooUege. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  any  reported  statistics  of  theological  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  apx>endix. 

Law  was  still  tau^t  by  6  professors  in  a  2  years'  course  at  Notre  Diane  University, 
Notre  Dame,  a  good  English  education  being  required  for  admission  and  classical  train- 
ing earnestly  recommended,  the  opportunity  for  it  being  offered  in  the  university  during^^ 
the  law  course.  There  were  60  students  in  1880-'81.  Indiana  Asbury  University,  Green- 
castle,  in  the  autumn  of  1881  organized  a  department  of  law  witii  5  professors  and  a. 
course  of  2  years,  enrolling  12  students  for  the  firat  year.  A  law  course  of  2  years  also  ex- 
isted at  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso.  See  also  Table  XII  of  the 
appendix. 

Medicine  J  after  the  "regular"  form  and  according  to  the  standard  of  the  American 
Medical  College  Association,  ^  was  taught  by  the  Medical  College  of  Evansville,  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Fort  Waype,  *  the  Medical  Collie  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis  (a  department 
of  Butler  University,  Irvington),  and  the  Central  CoIIeg<i  of  Physicians  and  Suigeolis,  also 
at  Indianapolis.  The  Medical  College  of  Fort  Wayne  and  the  Central  Collie  went  a  little 
beyond  the  requirement  of  the  American  Association,  each  ofiering  and  recommending 
a  3  years'  graded  course,  in  place  of  the  regular  one  of  2  years.  Courses  preparatory  to 
regular  medical  study  were  advertised  i^r  1880-'81  in  the  Central  Normal  College,  Dan- 
ville; Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  and  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre 
Dame. 

Besides  the  above,  there  was  at  Indianapolis  instruction  aft)er  the  eclectic  form  in  the 
Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  College,  the  ftdl  course  in  which  is  not  distinctiy  shown  in  any 
report  or  return  to  this  Bureau,  and  the  status  of  which  is  in  some  doubt  firom  the  fiuit 
that  a  committee  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  in  the  summer  of  1881 
recommended  that  its  recognition  be  deferred,  and  that  this  recognition  was  at  last  given 
against  at  least  one  strong  protest. 

Dentistry  received  attention  in  the  Indiana  Dental  CoU^,  Indianapolis,  which  required 
a  preceding  pupilage  of  2  years  under  a  competent  practitioner,  evidence  of  a  good  com- 
mon school  education,  an  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  6  months  each,  and  the  passing 
of  a  satisfiuitory  final  examination.    Women  are  admitted. 

^Thls  reqoiras  three  yean  of  study  under  a  regrular  preoeptor,  attendance  on  two  ftiU  lecture 
ooursee  of  not  lees  than  twenty  weeks  each  in  the  seven  principal  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  the  passittre  of  a  personal  examination  on  all  these  before  the  flAculty,  with  evidence  of  good 
moral  character  and  full  age. 

<  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Fort  Wayne  College  of  Medicine,  another  institution  in  the  same 
place  which  was  refused  admission  to  the  American  Medical  College  Assooiatipn  in^880  on  moral  j 
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For  statistics  of  medical  and  dental  schools,  separately  given,  see  Table  XTTT  of  the 
qipendix;  for  a  snmmaiy  of  them,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
B(XMr  preceding.  * 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Hie  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  Indianapolis,  reports 
kt  the  year  ending  October  31, 1881,  instmction  in  the  manual  alphabet  and  signs,  aa 
veQ  as  in  thexointed  and  written  alphabets,  with  a  £ur  oonise  in  common  school  branches, 
i&scriptiiial  studies,  and  in  soch  industries  as  cabinet  and  shoe  tnairing  and  chair  fi».Tiing- 
litienlataon  was  taught.  '  For  the  benefit  of  pupils  wishing  to  qualify  themselyes  for 
tuefamg,  a  high  class,  with  3  years'  studj  in  the  sdenoes  following  the  7  primary  years, 
bd  been  orgfusised.  The  number  of  teachers  for  the  year  was  18,  of  whom  were  0  semi- 
amies;  namber  of  pupils  405,  of  whom  61  were  either  graduated,  dismissed,  or  otherwise 
dinosed  o^  leaving  344;  total  number  since  the  ibundation  of  tiie  school,  1,395. — (Report 
aodretozn.) 

EDUOAnON  OF  THE  BUND. 

In  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  were  10  in* 
itndnEB,  4  other  officers,  and  15  employes  for  1880~'81,  with  127  pupils  during  the  year, 
of  whom  119  were  present  at  the  dose.  The  usual  occupations  to  nt  the  blind  for  self 
nppoft  were  taught,  as  well  as  the  elementary  common  school  studies  and  some  of  high 
fnde,  to  prqiore  for  teaching.  Pupils  trained  slnoe  the  foundation  of  the  school,  672.^ 
(Setam.) 

SDUOAnON  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

^  Asylxmi  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  at  Enight»- 
towD,  had  for  1880-'81  a  total  of  89  such  children  on  its  roll  at  t^e  opening  of  the 
ipdngterm,  of  whom  1  was  transferred  to  the  adjoining  home  for  soldiers'  orpha^  and  & 
ntamed  to  Mends  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  leaving  82  under  8  teachers.  Of  the 
wb(de  munber,  50  boys  and  27  girls  were  engaged  duiing  the  year  in  three  grades  of  school 
■todies  muier  4  teachers,  the  studies  ranging  firom  articulation,  colors,  form  drawing,  and 
eoantiiig,  up  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  &o.  When  not  in  school  the  chil- 
drm  mxt  under  the  constant  care  of  other  attendants,  by  some  of  whom,  under  the  super- 
wm  of  a  matron,  th^  were  instructed  in  use^  industries.  Moral  training  was  also 
prarided  for. — (Beport  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  OEFHANEL 

Tti»8oUUen^  Orphtuu^  Home,  Enightstown,  coimected  with  theaflylum  just  mentioned. 
CBroQed  for  the  same  year  170  children,  of  whom  13  were  taken  by  friends,  17  proYided 
vith  homes,  and  8  foiled  to  report,  leaving  132.  These  were  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
Soglkh  branchea  of  study,  beginning  wi&  Eandergarten  work  and  reaching  to  United 
StBtes  history,  with  such  industries  as  were  appropriate  to  their  sex  and  age. —  (Beport 
lodretam.) 

The  only  otberhome  or  school  for  orphans  reported  was  one  at  JeffersouTille  called  the 
Or^ian^  Borne,  which  appears  to  have  had  a  new  building  erected  for  it  in  1880-'81  and 
to  htfe  enrolled  34  diildien,  4  of  whom  were  prorided  with  homes  during  the  year  and 
1  Mot  to  the  State  Beformatory,  leading  29.  Some  '^  training* '  is  referred  to  in  the  re- 
port reeesred,  but  whether  in  school  studies  or  industries  is  not  indicated, 

EEFOBMATOBY  TBAININO. 

Tbt  refozmflitQiT  department  of  the  Indiana  Beformatorp  InstUuHon  for  Women  and  Girla, 
MaMjpoHa,  which  in  1879^80  reported  140  pupils  in  its  school  under  training  in  useftd 
jidiBtiieB  and  in  common  school  studies,  makes  return  for  1880-'81  of  115  under  training 
ia  noerai  household  duties,  sewing,  knitting,  laundry  work,  and  cane  seating. 

Tlie  Indiema  House  of  Befugefor  Juvenile  Offenden,  Plainfield,  which  cares  for  boys,  as 
tbs  other  does  for  girls,  had,  according  to  a  return,  356  inmates  in  1880-'81,  of  whoml57 
v«e  reoeiTed  during  the  year  and  107  discharged.  The  training  while  in  tiie  institation 
ns  in  oominaci  sd^l  studies,  forming,  gardening,  baking,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and 
chair  making.  A  large  number  of  the  b^  have  not  been  committed  to  the  house  be- 
fifo  of  crime  or  foult,  but  simply  from  lack  of  guardianship. 

HOEBCBB  FOB  TBAININa  PAUPEB  OHTT.DBEN, 

^  ^mfa  aTiew  to  protect  ftom  eyil  association  the  children  often  consigned  to  the  poor- 
I  in  the  aefecal  counties,  a  number  of  beneyolent  ladies  hare  secured  from  the  civil 
I  pemilBaion  to  gather  such  children  into  county  homes  in  order  more  effectiyely 
lilBrin  fbaa  in  usefril  industries,  in  connection  with  school  studies,  and  tohring  them 
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under  good  matronly  and  £unil^  inflnences.  Three  such  homes  had  been  put  in  opeiatkMi 
up  to  November,  1881,  with  iair  prospects  of  succeesftil  working,  and  more  were  ocmtem- 
plated. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  OOmrENTION  OP  COUNTY  8UPSBINTE2n>BKTS. 

The  session  of  this  body  for  1881  was  held  Jane  28  in  the  hall  of  the  higji  school, 
Indianapolis,  54  superintendents  being  present.  The  first  thing  considCTed,  after  a  Inief 
inaogoral  address,  was  a  proposition  from  the  trostees  of  the  State  University  that  an 
effort  be  set  on  foot  to  nniiy  more  Mly  the  school  system  (1)  b^  grading  the  district 
and  town  elementary  schools  and  graduating  pupils  firom  them  mto  the  high  scbools 
of  each  county;  (2)  by  arranging,  for  high  schools  not  at  present  commissioned  to  send 
their  pupils  to  the  university,  such  a  system  of  examinationB  as  might  secure  a  home  de- 
termination of  their  qualifioktions  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  It  was  tlwwggM 
by  the  trustees  and  urged  on  the  association  that  such  a  system  of  gradaticm  and  promo- 
tion wisely  conducted  would  give  an  additional  and  important  link  of  connection  be- 
tween the  State  schools  eead  the  universityi  and  would  ^loourage  a  more  extensive  prep- 
aration for  the  higher  forms  of  education.  The  suggestions  made  are  said  to  have  met 
with  cordial  welcome,  but  it  was  thought  wisest  to  postpone  till  the  next  meeting  any 
decisive  action  on  the  plan,  except  as  respected  a  uniform  course  of  study  ooosisting  of  5 
grades,  for  county  common  schools,  which  was  arranged  for. 

The  subject  of  school  visitation  was  next  presented  and  discussed,  all  agreeing  as  to  its 
importance  as  a  means  of  stimulating  and  improving  teachers  and  raising  the  standard  of 
the  schools,  but  many  differing  widely  as  to  the  length  of  an  effective  visitation^  the 
frequency  with  which  it  should  be  repeated,  and  the  question  whether  preliminaiy  notice 
of  it  should  or  should  not  be  given. 

As  to  the  time  of  holding  township  institutes  there  appears  to  have  been  a  difference  also, 
but  a  plan  and  manual  for  county  institute  work,  presented  by  State  Superintendent 
Bloss  and  recommended  by  Ex-Superintendent  Smart  and  others,  was  heartily  wcdonned 
and  resolutions  advocating  its  use  were  passed. — (Indiana  School  Journal,  July,  1^.) 

STATE  TBACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  was  held  in  the  haQ 
of  the  board  of  trade,  Indianapolis,  December  27-29,  1881,  Mr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  snperin- 
tendent  of  schools  of  New  Albfuiy,  presiding.  Governor  Porter  delivered  an  improssiTe 
address  of  welcome,  frilly  acknowledging  the  influence  that  trained  teachers  have  oome 
to  exerdse  and  suggesting  means  by  which  that  influence  may  be  increased.  Tlie  presi- 
dent dwelt  on  the  progress  made  in  school  systems,  schools,  and  teaching  within  20  years, 
but  said  that,  while  Clail  Hamiltons  and  Grant  Whites  could  still  find  so  mudi  to  criti- 
cise, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  perfection  had  been  reached  or  that  reforms  at  some 
p:>ints  were  not  needed.  Superintendent  T.  J.  Charlton,  of  the  State  Beform  School, 
Plainfield,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  ^^  Management  of  bad  boys,"  in  which  he 
dw^lt  on  the  need  of  judicious  compulsion  to  secure  education  for  all  children  as  one 
great  preventive  of  wrong  doing,  and  on  the  further  need  of  a  reformatory  training,  firm, 
mild,  and  kind,  to  bring  back  to  right  paths  youth  who  have  gone  astniy.  J.  wanen 
McBrown,  supc^tendent  of  the  schools  of  Covington,  admitti]^  all  this,  said  that  one 
thing  more  must  be  addbd,  that  is,  such  a  power  of  personality  as  would  not  only  win 
children  to  the  school,  but  also  command  them  and  control  them  there.  Subsequently 
the  teaching  of  temperance  was  urged  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  and  to  some 
extent  seconded  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Indianapolis  Normal  School,  on  the  ground 
that  as  a  question  of  morals  and  of  health  it  merited  specific  introduction  as  much  as 
physiology  and  as  fiir  as  there  might  be  time  for  it.  The  qutdifications  of  teachers  next 
came  up  for  review,  and  here  the  need  not  only  of  a  thorough  training,  but  of  a  practi- 
cal one,  including  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  with  pradice  in  a  model  school,  was 
discussed  by  State  Commissioner  De  Wolf,  of  Ohio,  Professor  Mickleborougih,  of  the  Qn- 
dnnati  High  School,  and  others.  Professor  W.  R.  Houghton,  of  the  State  Universitjy, 
then  read  a  paper  on  '^  The  unification  of  the  public  school  system,''  containing  substan- 
tially the  ideas  presented  at  the  superintendents'  convention.  A  minute  of  respect  for 
the  late  Dr.  William  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  and  of  high  estimate  of  his  educationtd  ser- 
vices in  Indiana  was  then  read  and  adopted,  after  which  Miss  A.  K.  Huron  presented 
a  paper  on  "  The  relation  of  school  and  home,"  in  which  were  these  pregnant  sentenoes: 
"He  serves  the  future  best  who  best  cares  for  the  present  of  the  children.  The  lives  of 
the  children  of  to-day  will  be  what  the  homes  and  the  schools  of  to-day  make  tl^m. 
The  authority  of  the  home  and  the  school  disregarded,  the  rights  of  society  and  the  laws 
of  the  country  are  defied.  Homes  teeming  with  ignorance  and  vice  are  the  origin  of 
most  of  the  great  crimes  that  crowd  the  columns  of  the  daUy  papers.  The  relation  of 
the  school  to  such  homes  must  be  that  of  reformer.    Not  lees  of  l^^^^nt^^ore  of  ques- 
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tioDS  of  eveiy  day  living,  of  general  coltnre,  of  liglit  motives  for  action,  shonld  be  tanght. 
Only  trnly  happy  homes  can  result  in  good  citizens.'' 

Bescdntions  against  political  and  sectarian  influences  in  the  combiou  schools  and  in 
^iTOf  of  making  merit  only  the  test  of  fitness  for  position  in  these  schools  were  then 
pMsed,  -with  others  calling  for  the  fullest  trsuning  possible  for  every  teacher,  and  for 
inatniction  of  the  pupils  in  the  bad  effects  of  opium,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  on  the  system. 
Hk  MflsicBi  then  closed. 

SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Tbis  of&hoot  from  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  fourth  meeting,  March  1&-18, 
It  Lftwrenoebnrg,  discussed  such  topics  aa  *'  The  defects  of  our  common  schools  and  the 
Koesaiy  remedies;"  *^  Improvement  in  the  course  of  studies  in  the  public  schools,"  a 
plea  tor  umfyii^  the  dassincation,  grading,  courses,  text  books,  and  aims  of  all  through- 
oot  the  State  J  'Authors"  as  a  side  study,  especially  on  the  birthdays  of  those  most  wor- 
thy of  attention ;  *  *  Nearsightedness, ' '  and  *  *  Tact. ' '    Space  for  full  report  is  wanting. 

INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting,  held  in  Indianapolis  December  26  and  27, 1881^  the  firRt 
business  presented  was  a  question  whether  the  State  Ck)llege  Oratorical  Association  could 
not  be  induced  to  hold  its  annual  exercises  at  a  time  that  would  not  break  in  on  the 
regular  work  of  the  colleges.  Referred  to  a  committee,  a  report  was  made  in  favor  of  a 
cittiige  which  would  bring  the  annual  meeting  and  contest  into  the  Christmas  holidays 
i&d  make  it  coincident  with  the  meetings  of  the  College  Association  and  State  Teachers' 
.^fiodation.  The  meeting,  proceeding  with  its  general  programme,  took  up  and  discussed 
"Methods  of  science,"  in  respect  to  which  inductive  methods,  with  carefhl  observation 
of  natmal  objects,  and  microscopical  and  laboratory  work,  with  but  slight  use  of  text  books, 
« ere  generally  urged.  The  means  of  improving  the  colleges  of  Indiana  as  to  their  moral 
atmosphere,  their  curricula  of  study,  their  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  subsequent  rela^ 
tuQ  of  graduates  to  their  alma  mater  next  came  up,  and  then  **  Coordination  of  college 
^todies."  As  to  this  last,  it  was  urged  that  high  sdiools  should  not  ape  collegiate  aims, 
that  colleges  should  not  try  to  be  universities,  that  studies  should  be  seled^d  which 
eomfaixie  information  and  mental  drill  and  tend  to  cultivate  all  the  faculties,  that  for 
itodeots  looking  to  professions  there  should  be  studies  looking  towards  these,  and  that 
the  number  of  studies  should  not  be  too  great.  An  excellent  tentative  programme  of  a 
oooliined  daasical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  course  was  presented.  Then  came  '  *  Col- 
let ettdcB,"  whidi  was  laigely  uod  practically  discussed;  then  *^The  college  and  the 
coBimaQwefdth;"  and  then  dection  of  officers  and  a4Joumment. 

CHTEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Horn.  JoHSi  M.  Blo»,  SUOe  9%»peHntmd«tU  <:f  jnMie  ifMCmefion,  Jndion«poUa. 
[Terra,  March  15, 1881,  to  March  15,  IStt.] 
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IOWA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 

1880-'81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Per  cent,  enrolled  on  school  popu- 
lation. 
A vemgft  attendance 

586,556 

426,057 

72.6 

250,836 
60.9 

12,724 

1,162 

3,192 

7,668 

498 

10,590 

927 

11,037 

148 

$9,243,243 

129 

7,254 

14,344 

21,598 

$31  16 

26  28 

474 

99 

594,730 

431,513 

72.4 

254,088 

58.8 

15,098 

1,161 

3,178 

7,808 

503 

10,741 

938 

11,221 

148 

$9,533,493 

137 

6,546 

15,230 

21,776 

$32  50 

27  25 

522 

98 

$5,006,024 
5,129,819 

$3,547,124 

8,174 
5,456 

0.2 

5,748 

Per  c<^nt.  of  attendance  on  enrol- 

2.1 

ment. 
Number  attending  private  schools. . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

District  townships 

2,374 

1 

IpdApAndftnt  difttrictn 

14 

Subdistricts 

140 

5 

151 

11 

184 

Public  graded  schools 

Ungraded  schools 

School-houses  of  brick  or  stone 

Whole  number  of  school-houses 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days... 
Value  of  school-houses «.,- 

$290,250 

6 

Number  of  private  schools. — 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Whole  numh'^r  of  tA^h<*'i^ 

708 

886 

178 

$1  34 

97 

48 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  nionthly  pay  of  women... 
Teachers  in  private  schools 

Teachers^  institutes  held 

1 

INCOME  AND   EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  school  fund r _  _ 

$3,484,411 

$62, 713 

(From  reports  and  returns  of  Hon.  C.  W.  von  Coelln,  Statp  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated. ) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  general  supervision  of  public  schools  is  intrusted  to  a  State  superintendent,  elected 
by  the  people  in  each  odd-numl)eretl  year.^ 

•  For  tlie  State  University  there  is  a  board  of  15  regents;  for  the  State  Normal  School,  a  board  of 
6  director*.  Both  boards  are  chosen  by  the  legislature,  except  3  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of 
regeiitj*.  There  are  alfW)  boards  of  trustees  of  a  State  coUei^e  for  the  blind,  a  State  histitutiou  for 
deaf-mutes,  a  State  reform  school,  and  one  for  the  feeble-minded. 
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Local  sapeirision  is  carried  on  by  a  oonnty  saperlntendent  of  schools  for  each  county, 
ft  board  of  directora  for  each  township  and  each  indei>endent  district  into  which  a  town- 
ship may  be  divided,  and  a  sabdirector  for  each  subdistrict  into  which  a  township  niay 
be  cot  ap,  these  sabdirectors  together  forming  a  township  board  for  the  management  of 
school  funds. 

By  a  law  of  1876  women  are  eligible  to  any  school  office,  and  from  1882  one  woman  is 
(0  be  a  member  of  a  State  board  of  examiners,  which  begins  its  work  in  that  year. 

OTHEB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

District,  sabdistrict,  graded,  and  high  schools,  a  State  normal  school,  normal  institutes, 
aStite  oniversity,  reform  schools,  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  d^[if  and  dumb,  and  .the 
feeble-minded,  are  included  in  the  State  school  system.  The  ordinary  schools  are  free 
to  all  of  school  age  resident  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  held.^  Schools  must  be 
taught  in  each  subdistrict  for  at  least  120  days  in  each  year.  During  the  sessions  of  the 
normal  institutes  ^eld  annually  in  each  county  the  schools  are  generally  closed.  All 
who  design  to  teach  are  expected  but  are  not  required  to  attend  these  institutes,  and,  to 
be  legally  employed,  must  receive  certificates  of  qualification.  They  must  keep  a  daily 
register  and  report  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  b<MU*d,  he  to 
the  ooonty  saperintendent,  and  he  to  the  State  superintendent.  The  Bible  must  not 
be  excluded  ffom  any  school,  nor  must  any  pupil  be  required  to  read  it  if  forbidden  by 
parents  or  guard  iaas.  Pauper  children  in  alm^ouses  receive  a  special  appropriation  for 
their  instructimi  in  the  adjacent  schools. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  from  the  income  of  a  State  school  f\ind;  by  county  taxes 
«r  1  to  3  mills  on  $1 ;  and  by  district  taxes,  which  may  not  in  ordinary  districts  exceed 
10  miUs  on  $1  lor  a  school-house  f\ind  and  $5  a  pupil  for  a  contingent  iUnd  ;  the  amount 
laind  for  tiie  teachers'  fUnd,  including  the  semiannual  apportionment,  shall  not  exceed 
llSapniaL' 

OEKEBAL  CONDITION. 

An  increase  of  8, 174  in  youth  of  school  age  was  more  than  met  by  an  increased  enrolment 
of  5,456  in  public  schools  and  of  2,374  in  private  schools,  yet  in  average  attendance  on  the 
poblic  schools  there  was  a  &lling  off  of  5, 748,  being  a  decrease  of  2. 1  per  cent.  Of  district 
townships  there  was  1  less  than  in  1879--'80,  with  14  fewer  independent  districts,  while 
in  sQbdistrictB  there  was  a  gain  of  140,  in  public  graded  schools  of  5,  and  in  ungraded 
schools  of  151.  School-houses  were  184  more  in  number,  with  an  increase  in  value  of  school . 
property  of  $290, 250.  While  there  were  708  fewer  male  teachers  there  were  886  more  female, 
Veing  in  all  a  gain  of  178,  the  monthly  pay  of  men  increasing  $1.34  and  that  of  women 
W  eents.  Private  schools  numbered  8  more,  the  teachers  in  them  48  more,  and  the 
popQs  2,374  more.  The  State  school  fund  gained  $62,713.  The  superintendent  reported 
aa  eoeonniging  improvement  in  the  school  work.  Some  greater  permanency  in  engage- 
neots  with  teachers  is  perceived,  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  practical  industrial 
fdncation  be  connected  with  drawing  in  the  schools  and  be  aided  by  summer  schools  for 
specific  industrial  instruction.  The  problem  of  compulsory  education  was  mentioned, 
aadi  tbi  conviction  expressed  that  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  separate  schools  for  truants 
and  vagrants  should  be  established,  to  combine  educational  and  reformatory  training. — 
<State  report) 

KINDEBQAETEN. 

Of  3  Kindergarten  reported  in  1879-^80  at  Boone,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Des  Moines,  only  the 
iart  has  reported  for  1880-^81  at  the  time  at  which  this  goes  to  press.     In  this  there  were 
^  assistants,  the  conductor,  and  30  children  from  4  to  7  years  of  age,  attending  3  hours 
j  ^y.    The  training  was  in  elementary  studies,  sewing,  drawing,  slat  work,  and  mod- 
elling, with  the  folding,  cutting,  pasting,  weaving,  and  interweaving  of  paper  strips,  &c. 
I     In  the  State  school  report  3  other  Kindergarten  are  noticed:  1  at  (S)uncil  Bluffs,  with  a 
I  prindpaJ,  statistics  of  attendance  not  given;  1  at  Dubuque,  with  2  teachers  and  20  pupils; 
I  aod  1  at  Manchester,  with  a  single  teacher  and  60  pupils. —  (Report.) 
j     For  statistics  of  any  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 

j  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEIMS. 

OFFICERS. 

By  a  general  law  these,  except  in  specially  chartered  cities,  coasist  of  boards  of  di- 
ncUas  of  6  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  3  years,  2  to  be  changed  each 
rear.  The  directors  elect  a  president  from  their  own  number,  but  the  secretiiry  artd  treas- 
wer  most  be  chosen  from  outside.     Superintendents  are  appointed  hy  the  city  board. 

*Ghfldren  retridin^  in  one  district  may  attend  school  in  another  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  on 
trtt*  fegpcotlve  boards  of  said  districts. 

'bdflpendent  districts  may  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  10  mills  on  fl  for  Rrrounds  and  buildinpr'*  for 
l^iTMiiools,  for  the  paymeat  of  debts  contracted  in  erecting^  such  buildings,  and  for  procuring  a 
^iy  «mi  »pparatus  for  the  school*.  ^.^.^.^^^  by  ^OOglC 
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STATISnCB. 


CMm. 

Population, 
census  of 
1880. 

Children  of 
soboolaffe. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
dailv    at. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Burlinflrton 

19,450 
10,104 

9,052 
18,068 
21,881 
22,254 

8,403 
12,117 

8,295 

9.001 
14,006 

09 
88 
81 
41 
79 
71 
24 
08 
84 
27 
42 

Cedar  Rapids 

3,866 
8,292 
5,601 
9,809 
10,074 

4;665* 

2,800 
2,700 

2,146 
1,780 
2,007 
4,558 

8,720 

**"2,'400* 

1,500 
1780 

1,797 
1,183 
1,876 
8.179 
2,665 

1,892 
1,400 
1,185 

S30,t71 

Clinton 

IttlibB 

Council  Bluflk. 

Aeas 

Davenport 

66,195 

Dubuque 

60,405 

ESost  Dee  Moines 

Keokuk 

Muscatine. ^ 

90^107 

Ottumwa 

21,905 

West  Des  Moines 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICUUaCS. 

Schools  of  all  the  following  cities  were  claased  in  1880-^81  as  primaiy,  gnunmar,  and 
high,  except  those  of  Muscatine,  which  had  in  addition  an  intennediate  division  between 
the  primary  and  grammar.  Davenport  had  a  normal  department  connected  with  its  high 
school. 

Burlington  had  12  pnblic  schools  in  session  10  months;  employed  3  male  teachers,  at  an 
average  monthly  salary  of  $100,  and  56  female  teachers,  at  an  average  of  $40.09. 

Cedar  Rapids,  for  its  school  population  of  3,366,  had  8  school  buiidingB,  with  2  rooms 
for  recitation,  25  for  its  primary  schools,  10  for  its  grammar,  and  1  for  its  high  school; 
these  afforded  1,869  sittings  for  study;  value  of  school  property,  $98,000.  The  38  teachers 
employed  were  all  females.  On  an  enrolment  of  2,146  there  was  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  84  per  cent  during  a  session  of  179  days.  No  special  instruction  appears  to  have 
been  given.     A  private  school  enrolled  150  pupils. —  (Return.) 

Clinton  employed  for  its  public  schools  30  female  teachers,  at  an  average  monthly 
salary  of  $45,  and  1  male  teacher,  at  $50.  Schools  were  in  session  9}  months  and  enrolled 
54  per  cent,  of  the  school  population;  QQ  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  were  in  average  daily 
attendance.  One  special  teacher  in  penmanship  was  employed.  The  attendance  sufiered 
firom  the  prevalence  of  epidemics.  Of  the  40  pupils  who  usually  enter  the  high  school 
each  year  nearly  one-thinl  finished  the  full  course  of  4  years. —  (Tenth  annual  report.) 

Council  Bluffs, — ^The  10  school  buildings  reported  in  1878-^79  appear  to  have  giveo 
place  to  3  laiigor  ones  reported  in  1880-^81  (among  them  one  erected  during  the  year,  at 
a  cost  of  $35,000).  The  school  property  was  valued  at  $141,300,  an  increase  of  $21,300. 
These  3  buildings  fhmished  29  rooms  lor  the  jprimaiy  schools,  9  for  the  grammar,  and  1 
for  the  high  school,  having  1,533  sittings,  besides  2  rooms  for  recitation.  There  were  6 
different  schools  in  session  for  195  days,  taugfht  by  2  male  and  39  female  teachersL  A 
Eindeigarten,  with  70  pupils  under  6  years  of  age,  was  opened  during  the  year  and  added 
to  the  public  schools.  The  principal  was  paid  $600  a  year  and  her  assistant  $250.  En- 
rolment in  private  and  parochial  schools,  301. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Davenport  had  for  its  11  different  schools  13  buildings^  containing  83  rooms,  of  which 
45  were  for  the  primaiy,  21  for  the  grammar,  3  for  the  hi£^  and  1  lor  the  normal  school, 
while  13  were  for  recitation  only.  Of  the  76  teachers  69  were  females.  There  were 
also  10  special  teachers  of  Oerman  employed,  at  salariesof  fix>m$400to$650  ayear.  Spe- 
cial teachers  in  drawing  uid  penmanship  were  also  employed,  at  salaries  of  $900  eadi. 
Two  evening  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  222,  had  106  in  average  daily  attendaooe. 
The  day  schools  were  in  session  188  days.  School  property  was  valiMd  at  |891,200.  No 
private  schools  reported. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Dubuque,  for  its  school  population  of  10.074,  had  8  public  schools  and  9  buildings, 
with  74  rooms,  and  school  property  valued  at  $165,000.  The  schools  enrolled  3,720, 
68.95  per  cent,  of  them  being  in  average  daily  attendance.  Of  the  71  teachers  emplc^ed 
61  were  females  and  were  paid  annual  salaries  of  from  $250  to  $500,  while  those  ai  men 
were  fsom  $600  to  $1,800.  Special  teachers  of  Qerman  (whidi  was  an  optional  study  in 
certain  grades)  were  employed.  Schools  were  taught  198  days.  No  private  schools 
reported. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

East  Des  Moines  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  7  public  schools,  with  24  fbmale 
teachers,  whose  average  monthly  pay  was  $47.45.  Length  of  session,  9  months.  Latin 
and  German  were  taught  in  the  high  school. —  (State  report) 

Keokuk,  for  its  school  population  of  4,585.  had  8  different  public  schools,  with  2,200 
sittings,  and  school  proper^  valued  at  $150,000.  The  schools  enrolled  2,400,  and  had 
78.9  per  cent  of  these  in  average  daily  attendance.    There  were  46  fexnale  teachera, 
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whoee  monthly  ealariee  averaged  $37.39.  Schools  were  taught  190  days.  There  was  1 
erenixig  school,  bnt  no  statistics  of  teachers  or  attendance  in  it  are  given.  Special  in- 
strocUon  was  given  in  music  and  penmanship.  In  private  and  parochial  schools  400  were 
eoroUed. — (State  report  and  return.) 

MuteaiiTie  bad  7  school  buildings,  affording  23  rooms,  with  1,550  sittings,  and  school 
property  valued  at  $80,800.  Schools  were  taught  210  days,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
aooe  of  93.3  per  cent  on  enrolmeiit.  Of  the  34  teachers  30  were  females  and  were  paid 
ao  average  monthly  salary  of  $35,  while  the  male  teachers  in  the  higher  grades  were  paid 
100.  The  high  sdiool  had  convenient  rooms  and  apparatus  for  instruction  in  physics, 
chemistry,  astronomy^  botany,  and  natural  history,  wiUi  2  courses  of  3  and  4  years  each. 
Kgtimftt>fid  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  400. —  (Return.) 

OUmmwa  bad  for  its  public  schools  3  buildings,  with  24  rooms  and  1,490  sittings,  960  of 
which  were  for  the  primary  grades,  440  for  the  grammar,  and  90  for  the  high  school;  value 
of  aciiool  jyroperty,  $52,200.  Besides  a  principal,  the  schools  were  taught  by  26  female 
teachers,  at  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $44;  there  was  an  average  d^y  attendance  of 
65.6  per  cent  on  the  enrolment.  The  schools  were  in  session  189  days.  A  special  teacher 
of  music  was  employed,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  $600.  Private  schools  enrolled  120. — (Ke- 
tom.) 

Weti  Des  Moines  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  6  school  buildings,  with  42  female 
teachers,  whose  montJUy  salaries  were  $74  in  the  high  school  and  $60  in  the  other  schools. 
All  were  in  session  for  190  days.  Latin  and  Qerman  were  taught  in  the  high  school. — 
(State  report) 

TBAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  KOBMAL  SCHOOL  AND  STATE  UNIVEBSITY  KOBMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Jowa  Stale  Normal  School^  Cedar  Falls,  though  overflowing  with  students,  was  in 
1880-^81  still  deficient  in  conveniences  for  boarding,  in  number  of  instructors,  and  amount 
and  quality  of  apparatus.  It  had  3  courses  t^f  study,  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
fittii^  teachers  for  their  work.  The  elementary  course  of  2  years  was  meant  to  qualify 
teachers  for  work  in  all  grades  up  to  the  high  schools;  the  didactic,  of  3  years,  for 
high  aehool  work;  the  scientific,  of  4  years,  to  train  superintendents,  principal^  of  high 
Bcliools,  academies,  &c.  Students  completing  the  elementary  or  didactic  course,  and 
iMiiii^  a  satisfiictory  examination,  received  certificates  as  to  the  amount  of  study  they 
had  done  and  proficiency  attained,  while  those  graduating  in  the  scientific  course  re- 
ceived diplomas  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics.  Examinations  for  gradu- 
atum  required  a  thesis  on  some  educationxU  subject  Boys  on  admission  must  be  at  least 
17  and  girls  at  least  16  years  old,  must  saga  a  statement  of  their  intention  to  teach  in  the 
paMic  schools  of  the  State,  and,  if  applicants  for  the  lower  course,  must  produce  a  teach- 
ers' certificate  of  the  lower  grade,  signed  in  each  case  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
eoimty  where  the  s^plicant  resides.  There  were  344  in  attendance  during  the  year,  rep- 
leBenting  71  counties.  Of  the  36  graduates  33  engaged  in  teaching. —  (State  report,  cat- 
alof^ae,  and  return.) 

ITie  chair  of  didactics  in  the  State  university j  Iowa  City,  is  designed  to  prepare  for 
advaDoed  school  work  those  students  who  intend  to  become  teachers.  The  fidl  term  of 
the  senior  year  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  school  management  and  the  government  and 
oqpmization  of  ungraded  schools;  the  winter  term,  to  methods  of  organizing,  supervising, 
aad  condacting  graded  schools;  the  spring  term,  to  principles  and  methods  of  instruction. 
A  brief  course  of  lectures  is  also  given,  and  the  class  is  drilled  in  careful  reading  one  or 
two  ^ys  a  week.  Only  those  who  complete  the  full  course  can  receive  certificates  of 
tion.  After  2  years  of  successful  teaching  graduates  may  receive  the  degree  of 
r  of  didactics. — (Catalogue. ) 

OTHEB  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  SMsia-n  Iowa  Normal  School^  formerly  at  Grandview,  now  at  Columbus  Junction, 
m3  nonnal  courses:  first,  an  elementary  one  of  2  years,  to  fit  for  ordinary  teaching  in 
;  or  other  schools;  second,  an  advanced  nonnal  one  of  4  years,  to  prepare  for  higher 
_  I  of  school  work.  A  model  school  reported  last  year  seems  to  have  been  abandoned 
«r  vitbdiawn.  There  were  enrolled  in  1880-'81  as  normal  students  48  males  and  45 
faatles,  11  of  whom  graduated  and  engaged  in  teaching.  A  normal  institute,  lasting 
4  wet^B,  affords  those  who  wish  to  review  the  common  branches  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
Mwfiirtbe  spring  examinations  by  the  county  superintendent. — (Catalogue  and  re- 

JMiflm  Jowa  Normal  School  and  Commercial  Institute  Bloomington,  has  a  normal  course 
if  IjpMV  to  review  the  branches  tau^t  in  the  common  schools  and  to  acquaint  students 
^ttk  Ao  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  and  school  organization.  For 
Am  wko  desire  more  thorough  training  this  course  is  supplemented  by  a  scientific  one  of 
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2  years  and  a  classical  of  1  year.  The  State  report  for  1880-'81  giTes  4  teachers  and  125 
students. —  (State  report. ) 

Amity  College,  College  Springs;  Tabor  College,  Tabor;  Iowa  Wesleyaii  University, 
Mount  Pleasant,  all  h^  in  1680-'81  normal  courses  of  2  years.  Whittier  College^ 
Salem;  Iowa  College,  Grinnell;  and  Teachers'  Seminary,  Waverly,  had  such  courses  of  3 
years;  while  Cornell  College  and  Mount  Vernon  had  2  years'  preparatory  and  2  years'  col- 
legiate normal  courses;  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  also  had  a  4  years'  normal  course;  Par- 
sons College,  Fairfield,  gives  didactic  instruction  throughout  a  course  of  4  years;  Centcil 
University,  Pella,  did  the  same  through  its  preparatory  course;  while  at  the  High 
School,  Davenport,  normal  instruction  was  given  throughout  its  entire  course.  Iowa 
City  Academy,  reported  in  1879-'80  with  a-normal  course  of  4  years,  sends  no  return  for 
188()-'81,  nor  is  there  any  information  from  the  Moulton  Normal  School,  mentioned  in 
the  same  report —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

There  appear  in  the  State  report  for  1681  ^e  following  also:  Peck's  Normal  School, 
Ottumwa;  Western  Normal  and  Business  Institute,  Malvern;  Hull's  Preparatory  and 
Normal  School,  Iowa  City;  Kossuth  Normal  Academy,  Kossuth;  Garden  Grove  Nomial 
School,  Garden  Grove;  D^ter  Normal  School,  Dexter.  Statistics  indicate  that  there  were 
18  teachers  and  399  pupils  in  these  schools,  but  the  strictly  normal  pupils  are  not  dis- 
tinguished firom  the  others. —  (State  report.) 

TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

The  normal  institutes  required  by  law  to  be  held  in  each  county  affi>rd  themt^rityof 
country  teachers  the  only  professional  training  within  their  reach.  They  were  sustained 
with  enthusiasm  in  1880-'81  in  all  the  99  counties  in  the  State,  except  Buena  Vista.  The 
average  session  was  about  3  weeks,  with  a  total  attendance  of  11,361  teachers  (of  whom 
2,389  were  males  and  .8, 992  females),  and  they  cost  $50,957. 

Since  1874  there  has  been  a  regular  course  held  at  these  institutes,  covering  not  merely 
the  principal  studies,  but  also  modes  of  instrpction  in  such  studies,  with  sch^  discipline 
and  organization. —  (State  report) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  educational  journals  in  the  State  were  in  1881,  as  before,  the  Iowa  Normal 
Monthly,  published  at  Dubuque  as  the  official  organ  of  the  State  superintendent,  and  the 
Central  School  Journal,  published  monthly  at  Keokuk,  under  the  auspices  of  the  county 
superintendents*  of  Southeastern  Iowa.     Both  have  done  good  service. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  cities  report  high  schools  in  1880-'81 :  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  Council 
Blufl^,  Davenport,  Dubuque,  East  Des  Moines,  West  Des  Moines,  Keokuk,  Muscatine, 
iind  Ottumwa.  The  existence  of  public  high  schools  in  at  least  29  other  cities  or  towns 
is  noted  from  time  to  time  in  the  State  news  and  notes  "  of  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly 
of  1880  and  1881. 

Guthrie  County  High  School,  Panora  (among  those  referred  to  above),  is  the  only  county 
high  school  yet  established  in  the  State  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1870,  which  provides 
that  any  county  having  2,000  population  or  over  may  establish  a  high  school  and  vote 
taxes  not  exceeding  5  mills  on  $1  of  taxable  property  for  all  purposes  or  2  mills  for  teach- 
ers' wages  and  contingencies.  It  had  in  1880-'81  3  teachers  and  75  students. — (State 
report  and  return.) 

For  an  account  of  the^  high  school  oratorical  contest  of  1881,  see  Educational  Conven- 
tions and  Associations  following. 

OTHEB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries 
of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  state  University  of  Iowa  had  in  1880-'81,  as  in  1879-'80,  a  collegiate  course,  em- 
bracing classical,  philosophical,  scientific,  and  engineering  courses  of  4  years  each  ;  also, 
a  law  department,  and  2  medical  departments,  regular  and  homoeopathic;  a  school  of 
dentistry  was  to  be  organized  in  1882.  The  university  does  no  preparatoiy  work,  but 
looks  to  the  high  and  other  preparatory  schools  to  do  this,  and  admits  the  graduates  of 
approved  schools  without  examination.     The  whole  enrolment  in  1880-'81  was  242  in 
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ibe  eoD^giate  department^  158  in  the  law,  and  197  in  the  2  medical  departments. — 
(Gatalogne.) 

niere  were  18  other  ooUeges  and  aniversities  reported  in  1880-^81,  one  (Humboldt) 
hiring  suspended  during  the  year.  Of  these,  Parsons  College  had  a  preparatory  coarse 
of  3  yean,  and  Griswold  College  one  of  4  years.  Amity,  Norwegian  Luther,*  Iowa,  Ger- 
noD,  Penn,  Whittier,  ComeU,  Tabor,  and  Western  Colleges,  University  of  Des  Moines, 
homtk  Wesleyan  Uniyersity,  Upper  Iowa  University,  and  State  University  of  Iowa  had 
pnpaiatory  oonrsee  of  2  years,  while  all  had  classical  courses  of  4  years  and  scientific  of 
the  8Kme  length,  with  &e  exception  of  Amity,  which  had  ^  years'  scientific,  and  Gris- 
wQfkd  College,  Whittier  Colle^  and  Central  University,  which  each  had  one  of  3  years. 
lovm,  Oskaloosa,  and  the  Umversity  of  Des  Moines  had  special  ladies*  courses  of  3  and  4 
jeoES,  with  commercial  training;  while  Penn  College  and  Iowa  Wesleyan  and  Central 
Univeraities  oflfered  special  English  courses  of  2  and  3  years,  and  Tabor  a  literary  course 
<^  4  jeaza.  All  but  4  of  the  above  mentioned  institutions  had  normal  courses  of  1 
to  4  years,  while  13  had  courses  of  music  and  4  taught  painting  and  drawing.  Iowa 
Wesiejan  ofifered  theological,  law,  and  medical  courses,  adding  one  of  pharmacy,  but  not 
deariy  indicating  the  length  or  amount  of  study  of  any  of  them.  St.  Joseph  College 
peaeoted  a  preparatory  course  covering  only  elementary  studies,  while  the  first  3  years 
df  itsdasical  course  were  only  £urly  preparatory  with  1  really  collegiate  beyond,  adding 
ft  commercial  one  of  2  years.  Burlington  College  makes  no  showing  since  1878-^79, 
vben  it  reported  only  a  preparatory  course.  Negotiations  were  in  progress  for  remov- 
iag  Oakakwea  College  to  Des  Moines,  to  be  called  Drake  University.  Cornell,  with  its  4 
fall  cfamieal,  philosophical,  scientific,  and  civil  en^eering  courses,  offered  also  a  vnde 
rnge  of  elective  studies  and  special  advantages  in  its  normal,  musical,  and  commercial 
(kpartmoits.  A  new  Presbyterian  college  formed  from  the  Coe  Collegiate  Institute  was 
iboat  to  be  opened. —  (Catalogues.) 

For  statistics  of  all  these,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  their  8tati»- 
ucB,  a  ccnresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOK  THB  SUPERIOB  IN8TEUCTT0N  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

All  the  colleges  and  universities  above  mentioned,  including  the  State  University,  admit 
Xoag  women  to  the  same  privileges  offered  young  men,  except  Griswold,  Norwegian 
Lather,  and  Si.  Joseph  Colleges^  the  principal  object  of  at  least  the  last  two  seeming  to 
be  to  tnun  young  men  for  the  ministry.  For  statistics  of  the  institutions  designed  spe- 
dally  for  the  education  of  young  women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix;  for  a  sum- 
mary of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Comnussioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIKNTrPIC. 

For  scientific  instruction  for  industrial  pursuits  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames, 
■  the  chief  institutioiL  The  courses  of  study  are  general  and  technical.  Under  the  first 
is  a  eooxse  in  sciences  related  to  industries,  which  aims  to  give  a  liberal  culture  in  these 
withoot  special  reference  to  any  pursuit  or  profession;  while  the  technical  courses,  giving 
liaoalibeial  culture,  aim  todirectit  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  some  special  pur- 
tut  These  latter  are  in  agriculture  and  in  mechanical  and  civil  engineering,  each  re- 
q^iiri]ig4jeara,  and  a  course  in  veterinary  science  of  2  years.  The  courses  are  arranged  in 
whoirfn  having  special  instructors.  By  certain  additional  studies  to  the  course  in  sciences 
idBfeed  to  industries  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  both  sexes,  giving  to  young  women 
v«Ie  aad  instruction  in  dom^tic  economy  and  to  young  men  practical  lessons  in  agri- 
cakbmn  asd  horticulture.  Military  instruction  and  drill  enter  into  the  arrangements  for 
foaagmen.  There  w^e  211  collegiate  students  in  1880-'81,  3  of  them  resident  graduates, 
2  special  students,  and  4  ih  the  veterinary  school.  The  graduates  from  1872  to  1881  num- 
taed  182.— (Catalogue.) 

ne  school  of  sdenoe  in  the  State  UMvernty  offered  a  general  scientific  course  and  one 
iacirfil  engiiieering,  each  of  4  years;  the  latter  includes  drawing,  surveying,  and  me- 
rfcmifTT(innT  and  applied),  using  the  metric  system  throughout;  aim,  a  course  in  military 
adawe  and  tactics.  Cornell  College^  too,  had  a  general  course  in  science  and  one  in  crAl 
flMneering^  each  of  4  years.  Thirteen  other  colleges  presented  general  scientific  courses 
i»to 4  jears.— (Catalogues.) 

see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the 
preceding. 

PBOFESSIONAL. 

^  in  ftdl  8  years'  courses  is  presented  in  the  theological  departments  of  Griswold 

f  Barenrport  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and  of  the  German  College,  at  Mt.  Pleasant 

Ihi  Episcopal);  less  fully  and  systematically  in  the  2  and  3  years'  courses  of 

bCbUege  (Christian),  and  to  some  extent,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  collegiate  train- 
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ing,  in  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt  PleaAant  (Methodist  Episcopal),  and  the  Cen- 
tral University  of  Iowa,  Pella  (Baptist) .  The  first  and  second  have  preliminary  examins^ 
tion  of  students  entering  who  are  not  either  graduates  of  colleges  or  firOm  their  prejkara- 
tory  training  schools. 

Law  is  taught  in  the  law  department  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City,  and.  in 
ttie  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  though  in  the  latter  its  course  is  entirely 
unspecified.  In  the  State  University  (which  alone  requires  preliminary  evidence  of  even 
an  English  education),  while  only  1  year  is  demanded  for  giaduation,  an  advanced  conrse 
of  another  year  is  offered.  The  final  examination  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  examiners 
ai^inted  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  The  Iowa  College  of  Law,  connected  witla 
the  Simpson  Centenary  College,  Indianola,  reported  in  1878-^79,  seems  to  have  l>een 
dropped,  as  no  notice  of  it  appears  in  1879-'80  and  1880-'81. 

Medicine^  according  to  the  ^  regular  "  practice,  was  taught  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Keokuk  and  the  medical  department  of  the  Iowa  State  University, 
Iowa  City,  and  according  to  the  homceopathic  form  in  the  homoeopathic  branch  of  tlic 
same  medical  department.  In  each  the  requirement  was  3  years  of  study  under  a  pre- 
ceptor and  attendance  on  2  full  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each,  with  passage  o£  tJic 
closing  examinations;  but  all  offered  and  urged  a  fall  3  years*  graded  course. 

A  denJUU  college  was  to  be  established  in  1882  at  the  State  Umversity. 

For  statistics  of  the  abovd  schools,  see  Tables  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  appendix^ ;  foi 
summaries  of  the  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DBAP  AND  DUMB. 

The  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Council  Bluf&,  offers  a  firee  edncatioi] 
to  all  of  this  class  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  10  and  25;  and  yet  in  1879^^80  it  Ti^as 
estimated  that  less  than  half  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  State  had  at  any  time  receivecL  tlic 
benefits  of  this  training.  The  number  of  inmates  in  1880-'81  was  228,  with  15  teadiers 
and  it  was  believed  that  a  compulsory  law  would  more  than  double  this  number. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

The  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  reporting  biennially,  in  1880-*8l  had.  12 
instructors  and  90  pupils,  making  448  pupils  since  its  oi)ening  in  1853.  In  the  sclioo] 
department  the  common  English  branches  were  taught,  including  raised  print,  penman- 
ship, algebra,  and  other  studies  of  this  grade.  Instruction  in  vocal  and  instnunentaJ 
music  was  given,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  oi^gan,  piano,  violin,  and  brass  instmmenta. 
In  the  industrial  department  the  boys  were  taught  cane  seating,  mattress  and  broom 
making;  the  girls,  sewing  by  hand  and  machine,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  bead  work. 
School  property  was  valued  at  $300,000.  The  libraiy  contained  1,000  volumes,  400  oj 
which  were  in  embossed  type. —  (Report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Iowa  State  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  had  4  teachers  and  203  pupils  in 
1880-^81.  Kindergiurten  methods  were  used,  with  special  attention  to  the  healtli  and 
physical  development  of  the  inmates.    The  results  were  encouraging. — (State  report.  J 

BEFOBM  SCHOOLS. 

The  Iowa  Reform  School,  in  its  boys'  department.  El  Dorado,  has  had  the  training  oi 
801  boys  since  its  opening  in  1868,  and  had  201  inmates  in  September,  1881.  Durino 
the  two  years  covered  by  the  report  115  had  been  committed,  making  the  number  in 
school  during  this  time  295.  Four  hours  a  day  were  devoted  to  training  in  school ,  and 
four  to  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  shops,  where  they  were  taught  sboe- 
making,  tailoring,  and  during  the  winter  the  making  of  straw  hats.  A  large  per  cent. 
of  the  boys  trained  here  are  known  to  have  become  good  citizens.  The  main  building' 
unfinished  at  last  report,  was  completed  September,  1881.  The  profits  from  the  farm 
and  shops  made  an  important  item  in  the  income  of  the  institution.  Looking  upon  tlie 
school  as  a  home,  few  attempt  to  escape. 

The  girls'  department,  Mitchellville,  reported  in  1880-*81  that  it  had  received  I44 
girls  since  its  opening  and  had  63  in  school  October,  1881 .  Every  girl  attended  school  fbu  r 
hours  each  day  and  received  four  hours'  instruction  in  some  branch  of  household  Trork. 
No  one  was  permitted  to  leave  till  ahe  could  cook  a  dinner  without  help,  wash  and  iion 
well,  and  do  line  needlework,  specimens  of  which  had  taken  premiums  at  county  fairs. 
The  superintendent  reaffirms  that  more  than  70  per  cent  committed  have  become  pet- 
manently  reformed. —  (Report,  1881.) 
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AET  IN9TBUCTI0N. 

Ko  iiifonnation  for  188(>-*81  appears  in  regard  to  a  conservatory  of  art  reported  to  have 
b^en  established  at  Burlington  in  1879;  it  was  designed  to  offer  instruction  to  all  in  the 
hi^iest  and  simplest  brandies  of  art. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

STATB  TEACHEBS'   ASSOCIATION. 

TTie  twwity-slxth  axmoal  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  was  held  in  the 
Opcxa  House,  Oskaloosa,  December  27-29, 1881,  President  S.  Calvin,  of  Iowa  City,  in  the 
cbair. 

After  the  usual  preliminaiy  exercises  and  appointment  of  committees,  President  Calvin 
ddivered  the  inaugural  additees.  Not  agreeing  with  all  laudations  of  American  schools, 
be  jet  claimed  for  them  great  praise,  for  he  said:  '^  Take  a  map  of  the  coimtry  and  mark 
in  bright  colors  the  regions  where  wealth,  happiness,  intelligence,  culture,  comfort,  and 
proqwrity  abound,  and  you  will  mark  the  regions  in  which  the  public  schools  have  been 
most  cordially  sustained.  Call  the  roll  of  our  illustrious  men  and  women,  and  nearly 
erneiy  one  will  answer  as  fix>m  some  of  the  public  schools.  But  greatness  is  not  owing  to 
any  system  of  education.  The  schools  assist,  not  create  talent  and  force  of  character.  A 
diplomft  is  no  gnaiantee  of  fitness  for  any  position.  The  schools  can  only  so  train  a 
cluM  as  to  make  it  posf^ible  for  him  to  turn  his  native  talent  to  the  very  best  account, 
nake  him  a  fairly  intelligent  citizen,  and  confer  the  ability  to  speak  and  read  his  native 
Iwignage  with  ease^  expression,  and  understanding.  In  doing  this  the  danger  is  not  in 
linuttttion,  but  in  mflation  and  overloading  our  courses  of  study. '*  The  industrial  edu- 
eatioD  now  often  loudly  called  for,  he  said,  is  the  proper  work  of  great  technologic  schools 
with  loige  endowments  and  equipments.  It  could  not  be  added  to  the  already  numerous 
stodies  tau^t  by  one  teacher  in  our  ordinary  common  schools;  nor  could  itie  sciences 
Car  which  some  call.  To  make  instruction  in  these  effective,  there  must  be  thoroughly 
trained  teachers,  considerable  apparatus  and  means  for  experimental  work.  And  ^ese 
belong,  in  genenU,  to  higher  institutions  than  the  common  school.  This,  for  some  time 
to  oome,  must  confine  itself  to  elementary  instruction,  only  trying  to  make  this  good. 

The  second  day  vras  devoted  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  on  "  The  proper 
tjjM  or  professional  training; "  *'  The  effects  of  methods  on  the  result  of  school  work;  ** 
**  The  teacher's  responsibility  as  a  citizen ; "  *  *  The  moral  element  in  education ; "  *  *  The 
pBgrchology  of  crime."  The  last  paper  was  discussed  at  length  by  several  prominent 
teasers  and  college  professors,  all  disapproving  its  propositions,  viz:  *'  That  crime  is 
only  disease;  puni^ment  a  retaliation;  virtue  and  vice  not  different  in  kind,  but  only 
in  d^ree.'* 

The  third  day  was  opened  by  report  of  a  committee  on  the  inauguml  address,  fully 
Indorsing  it,  followed  by  pai>ers  on  **  How  can  we  better  supply  our  colleges  with  prop- 
edy  piep^tred  students  of  collegiate  grade  ?"  "  The  best  education ;  how  hi  disciplinary? 
how  tdr  practical?'*  and  **The  use  of  the  imagination  in  teaching.'* 

After  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  adoption  of  resolutions  the  asso- 
CMtion  adjourned,  having  had  present  206  fVom  nearly  every  part  of  the  State,  making 
^be  session  one  of  great  interest. —  (Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  January  and  Februaiy,  1882. } 

COUNTY  SUPEEINTENDENTS'   ASSOCIATION. 

This  body  held  its  session  in  connection  with  that  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
■Mating  in  the  mornings  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  pre- 
Ksdnary  business  adopted  a  programme  for  next  year,  chose  committees  to  prepare  Usts 
sf  examinations  for  the  spring  and  fall  months,  and  then  discussed  the  topics  ^'Are  our 
flgtificgUwi  properly  graded  ? ' » and  *  *  Salarv  of  county  superintendents  and  their  duties.  *  *— 
(Ivm  Normal  Monthly,  February,  1882.) 

SOUTHWESTEBN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  asBodation  comprises  25  counties  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  State,  and  in  no 
SMse  is  in  opposition  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  having  for  its  object  the  fostering 
sf  ftaitem&l  feeling  and  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  in  its  field.  It 
fas  o^gpanized  in  Januaiy,  1880,  and  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Red  Oak  in  July 
Mbwing,  at  which  Miss  Bay,  president  of  the  association,  presided.  Of  the  second 
wmmal  meeting  no  information  has  been  received. —  (Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  August, 

OBATOBICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Eastern  Iowa  Inter  High  School  contest  was  held  at  Montioello  6n  Friday  evening, 
JprQ  39,  1681,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage.     In  the  oratorical  class  tiiere  were 
'    from  the  high  schools  of  West  Waterloo,  Tama  City,  Li^rte  City,  and 
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Maqnoketo.  Harry  Allen,  of  West  Waterloo,  received  the  piize,  marking  91 J  per  cent. 
In  the  dramatic  class  there  were  9  contestants,  all  but  1  girls,  from  the  high  sdiools  at 
Iowa  City,  Hampton,  Manchester,  Waverly,  Independence,  Marengo,  Marshalltown, 
East  Waterloo,  and  Monticello.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Hattie  Coon,  nmrtriiig 
93 J  per  cent.  —  (Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  May,  1881.) 

8TATK  OEATOEICAL  CONTEST. 

The  Iowa  collegiate  oratorial  contest,  to  select  a  candidate  to  lepieseiit  the  State  in  the 
Inter  State  Oratorical  Association  of  the  Northwestern  States,  was  held  at  Fayette,  April 
14,  1881,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  house.  There  were  10  contestants,  r^resenting 
Oskaloosa,  State  Agricnltnral,  Iowa,  Simpson,  Tabor,  and  Cornell  Collies,  the  Iowa 
Wesleyan,  Iowa  State,  Upper  Iowa,  and  Central  Universities. 

The  first  prize  was  awioded  to  Miss  Minnie  Branson,  of  Upper  Iowa  University,  and  tlie 
second  to  James  A.  Corr,  of  the  State  University. —  (Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  May,  1861.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  O.  W.  VON  Ck>BLLK,  Slate  ntperhUendnU  cfpvUie  iiubruoUont  De»  M&imfm. 

[Third  term,  January  5, 1880,  to  January  4, 1882.] 

Mr.  John  W.  Akers.  for  0  years  superintendent  of  sohools  at  Oedar  ttapids,  was  elected  In  1881  to 
suooeed  Mr.  von  Coelln  on  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
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KANSAS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 

1880-»81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPTLATION  AND  ATTENDANCE, 

Tooth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

Public  school  enrolment 

340,647 
231,434 
137,667 

6,134 
5,927 
1,866 
4,794 

505 
5,233 

107 

5,242 

5,981 

$4,633,044 

3,506 
4,274 
7,780 
$32  47 
26  98 

$2,160,507 

1,818,387 

348,179 
249,034 
139,776 

6,322 
6,131 

7,532 

17,600 

2,109 

188 
204 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

i^bool  districts  reporting 

KstTidswith  graded  courses 

IH^tricts  with  uniform  text  books . 

6,322 

1,528 



Kstricts  owning  text  books 

With  3  months'  school  or  more 

5,729 

117 

5,671 

6,518 

$4,884,386 

3,533 

4,676 

8,208 

$30  21 

23  77 

$1,740,593 
1,976,397 

496 

10 

429 

537 

$251,342 

27 
401 
428 

ATeiage  term  of  schools  in  days.  .  . 
Xnmberof  school-houses 

N'ombCT  of  school  rooms... 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Mra  teaching  in  public  schools 

^^mm  teaching  in  public  schools. 
^'^Twlc  number  of  teacheis 

Avenge  monthly  pay  of  men 

AToage  monthly  pay  of  women. . . 

raoOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

flwetpte  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  public  schools 

$2  26 

2  21 

• 

$419,914 

$158, 010 

From  second  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Allen  B.  Lemmon,  State  superintendent  of 
pMic  instruction,  for  1879-'80,  and  from  figures  specially  furnished  by  his  successor, 
Hon.  H.  C.  Specr,  for  1880-»81.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

^  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  superin- 
^"tert  of  public  instruction,  elected  every  2  years,  who  has  power  to  appoint  an  as- 
^^  and  a  clerk.  A  State  board  of  education  examines  teachers  for  State  diplomas  and 
^|y»  board  of  commissioners  has  the  management  of  the  school  funds.  County  school 
Jw  are  superintendents,  elected  biennially  by  the  people,  and  boards  of  examiners  foi 
^examination  of  teachers,  such  boards  being  composed  of  the  county  superintendent, 
jp  ii  chairman,  and  two  competent  persons,  holders  of  first  grade  certificates,  who  are 
yytcd  fyr  one  3rear  by  the  county  commissioners  on  the  nomination  of  the  county 
^■inteodent.  There  are  also  district  boards,  composed  of  3  members,  elected  by  the 
Wte  for  3  years,  1  going  out  each  year. 

VjoBicn  xnay  vote  in  school  meetings  and  hold  school  offices.  By  a  provision  of  the 
*M»  coQstitittion  no  distinction  may  be  made  between  the  rights  of  males  and  femaleb 
«%fgnnation  and  regulation  of  schools. 
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OTHER  FEATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  system  comprises  public  graded  and  ungraded,  high,  and  normal  schools,  teach- 
ers' institutes,  a  State  university,  and  State  Agricultural  Collie,  as  well  as  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind.  There  are  State  normal  school,  State  university,  agii- 
cultural  college,  and  public  school  funds  to  aid  in  sustaining  these  institutions.  The 
income  of  the  public  school  ftmds  and  such  other  means  as  the  legislature  may  provide 
by  taxation  or  otherwise  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  schools.  School  in- 
come is  distributed  to  the  counties  in  proportion  to  Uie  number  of  youth  therein  &-21  j 
but  no  district  in  which  a  common  school  is  not  taught  at  least  3  months  in  each 
year  can  receive  any  shore  of  such  funds.  Districts  may  vote  for  school-house  purposes 
an  annual  tax  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  on  taxable  property,  an  equal  tax  for  teacheis' 
wages,  and  for  a  public  library  a  tax  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar.  County 
teachers'  institutes  of  not  less  than  4  weeks  in  duration  must  be  held  annually  by  county 
superintendents;  they  are  sustained  by  a  State  appropriation,  a  r^istration  fee  of  $1 
from  each  member,  and  an  equal  sum  collected  from  candidates  for  county  teachers'  cei^ 
tificates.  Provision  is  also  made  for  union  institutes.  Teachers'  certificates  are  of 
first,  second,  and  third  grades,  and  continue  in  force  2  years,  1  year,  and  0  montiis,  re- 
spectively. Teachers  must  report  to  county  superintendents  every  term  or  forfeit  their 
last  month's  pay;  county  superintendents  are  required  to  report  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent once  every  term,  giving  an  account  of  their  own  special  work,  and  also  to  make 
an  annual  statistical  report;  the  State  superintendent's  report,  since  1879,  is  biennial. 
No  sectarian  or  religious  doctrine  can  be  taught  in  the  schools,  but  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  is  not  prohibited.  Since  1874,  children  between  8  and  14  have  been  required  to 
attend  school  at  least  12  weeks  (6  of  which  must  be  consecutive)  in  each  year,  unleea 
otherwise  taught  or  unless  excused  from  such  attendance  by  the  sdiool  board.— ^School 
laws,  1881.) 

GENEBAL  CONDITION. 

The  reports  frt>m  this  State  being  biennial,  and  none  being  due  for  1880-'81,  the  sta- 
tistics kindly  frumished  by  Hon.  U.  C.  Speer,  State  superintendent,  supply  the  only  offi- 
cial information  available  as  to  general  educational  afi&urs.  These  show  progress  in  every 
respect  except  teachers'  pay  and  receipts  for  schools.  The  increase  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  firee  schools  was  17,600,  more  than  twice  the  increase  (7,632)  in  youth  of  school  age. 
The  gain  in  average  attendance,  however,  was  much  smaller  (2,109).  School  districts 
increased  by  188;  the  number  reporting,  by  204;  those  having  uniform  textbooks,  by 
1,528;  and  those  having  3  months'  school  or  more,  by  496.  The  average  term  of  school 
was  10  days  longer  than  in  1879-'80.  There  were  429  more  school-houses,  with  537  more 
rooms,  the  estimated  value  of  school  property  having  been  increased  by  $251,342.  Twen- 
ty-seven more  men  and  401  more  women  were  employed,  men,  however,  being  poid  $2.26 
less  and  women  $2.21  less  a  month.  Although  receipts  for  school  purposes  were  $419,914 
less  than  in  the  previous  year,  $158,010  more  were  spent  on  the  schools. 

KINDEBGABTEN. 

Three  Kindergarten  have  been  reported  from  Kansas  at  the  date  at  which  this  goes  tc 
press:  1  at  Lawrence,  with  20  children,  under  1  instructor,  and  2  at  Topeka.  One  of  the 
latter,  with  36  children  and  2  instructors,  formed  the  lowest  preparatory  section  of  the 
College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany;  the  other,  with  20  children  and  1  instructor,  was  con- 
nected with  a  private  schooL 

For  frdl  particulars  of  these  and  of  any  others  that  may  report  for  1880-'81,  see  Tabic 
V  of  the  appendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  public  schools  of  cities  are  in  charge  of  city  boards  of  education  elected  by  th< 
qualified  voters  asd  comprising  3  members  for  each  ward  in  cities  of  over  15,000  inhabi- 
tants; 2  members  in  other  cities.  Ijlie  boards  elect  superintendents  to  assist  them  in  th< 
mauagement  of  the  schools  and  committees  for  the  examination  of  teachers. — (Sdiool  laws.  ] 

STATISTICS. 


CitieB. 


Population, 
oensiuof 
1880. 


Children  of 
school  age, 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


Averagre 
daily  at^ 
tendance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expend! 
ture. 


Atchison 

Lawrence 

licaven  worth ., 
Topeka 


15,106 
8,510 
16,541 
15.432 


5.203 
2,788 
6,796 
5,270 


2,810 
1,879 
3,158 
8,111 


1.M8 
1,279 
2,290 


27 


jbyK^xjogie 


|B3.63( 
83,07! 
21,89( 
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ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 

ifetoDn  makes  Teiimi  for  1880-'81  of  5  school  baildingB,  with  30  rooms  and  1,580  sit- 
tiij^  an  ralaod,  with  sites,  fomitare,  and  apparatus,  at  $145,000.  There  was  an  aver- 
age attendanoe  of  72  pnpils  to  a  teacher.  There  were  19  rooms  for  primary,  8  for  gram- 
mar, and  1  for  h^  school  classes,  which  last  had  hoth  male  and  female  teachers. 

The  Lawretice  public  school  system  comprises  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools, 
taoght  in  10  boildings,  having  24  rooms.  Daring  1880-'81  there  was  an  increase  in  en- 
rolment of  50  pnpils,  or  nearly  3  per  cent,  and  in  average  doily  attendance  a  gain  of  57, 
or  Deariy  5  per  cent.  In  the  high  school  there  were  enrolled  121  pnpils,  88  being  in 
iTenge  daily  attendance.  A  class  of  20  was  graduated,  making  68  since  the  organiza- 
tuQ  of  the  school  in  1874,  of  whom  15  were  boys  and  53  girls.  The  number  of  cases  of 
tudmess  in  the  public  schools  decreased  very  largely  during  the  year.  Teachers'  meet- 
iogli  were  well  attended  and  much  interest  was  manifested  in  them. —  (City  school  report. ) 

X/QKMoorf A  reports  an  increaBe  of  539  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age,  of  98  in 
the  public  school  enrolment,  and  of  3G  in  average  attendance.  Besides  the  public  school 
ouolment,  about  856  pupils  attended  private  and  parochial  schools,  making  4,014,  or 
63  per  cent.,  of  the  school  population  in  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  schools 
tre  daBsed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  hi^.  Recently  the  number  of  grades  (covering 
7  yens)  to  reach  the  high  school  was  increased  from  13  to  28,  affording  more  frequent 
<^»pQrtanitie8  for  promotion,  and  pupils  have  since  been  admitted  to  the  high  school 
twice  a  year.  About  200  were  enrolled  during  the  year,  and  13  graduated.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  15  per  cent,  of  all  the  public  school  pupils  e^ter  the  high  school,  and  that  5  per 
oeot  graduate  from  it.  Preparation  is  given  here  for  colleges  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
Rgabff  courses  (covering  4  years)  are  classical,  Latin-scientific,  and  English-scientific. 
A  Dew  course  has  recently  been  arranged  for  students  not  wishing  to  graduate.  Another 
diaoge  is  the  charging  of  a  tuition  fee  in  this  school,  $10  to  residents  and  $40  to  non- 
nsidaits,  a  plan  which  is  said  to  work  well,  the  amount  being  cheerfully  paid  and  the 
ittendanoe  remaining  as  large  as  before. —  (City  report,  1881.) 

T!ie  Ti^ka  public  schools,  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  were  taught  in  49 
rooqa,  with  2,394  sittings  for  study.  There  was  an  increase  during  the  year  of  174  in 
poblic  achool  enrolment  and  of  542  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  200  pupils  attended  private  schools,  making  3,311  in  all. —  (Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

KANSAS  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  EMPORIA. 

The  school  at  Emporia,  now  the  only  one  left  of  the  4  State  normals  which  were  in 
^oitioo  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade,  reported  for  1880-^81,  besides  217  others, 
148  fionnal  students  and  21  normal  graduates,  of  whom  18  were  from  the  elementary  or 
Sfeara*  course;  of  tho  others,  2  were  from  the  advanced  English  course  and  1  from  the 
•dvaooed  English  and  Latin,  the  last  two  extending  over  4  years.  The  professional  work 
(moBt  of  it  done  in  the  training  dq;)artment)  is  grouped  in  a  single  year,  and  cannot  be 
wwmeoccd  until  the  academic  work  is  completed.  Tuition  is  free  during  the  profes- 
>>Mial  year.  Graduates  reocave  diplomas  which  authorize  them  to  teach  in  the  common 
viioois  of  the  State  without  frirther  examination. —  (Report  and  return.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Hie  Kansas  Normal  OoUege  and  Business  Institute,  Fort  Scott,  organized  in  1878,  pre- 
KotB  preparatory,  normal,  scientific,  classical,  and  business  courses  of  study,  confers  the 
degrees <^  b.  s.  aiid  B.  A. ,  and  devotes  qtedal  attention  to  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The 
^Khers'  course,  in  which  ^ere  enrolled  29  pupils  in  1881,  is  completed  in  from  2  to  5 
toBB,  aoocnding  to  the  d^ree  of  advancement  on  entering. — (Report  and  return.) 

llie  Kansas  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute^  Paola  (also  organized  in  1878),  pre- 
In  for  teaching,  for  college,  or  for  business.  It  reported  289  normal  students  and  13 
gitnates  in  1881,  its  normal  course  covering  3  years.  The  training  school  here  com- 
pin  470  diildren,  in  8  grades,  besides  a  model  district  school  numbering  56  pupils. — 
fCMogneand  returiL) 

The  Cketopa  Normal  High  School  is  a  3  months'  summer  normal  held  in  public  school 
WdingB  during  vacation  and  sustained  by  substaiptions.  About  200  pupils  attended 
h  1881,  of  whom  70  were  men. —  (Return^. 

Itee  were  courses  of  study  for  teachers  m  Baker,  Highland,  Lane,  and  Ottawa  Univer- 
tiiMiaiid  in  the  State  UniverBity,  which  last  provides  training  in  its  prepcuatory  depart- 
■Stttfiir  those  not  ftdly  prepared  for  strictly  normal  studies,  and  then  carries  them,  with 
"Sm^  through  a  3  years'  normal  course.  In  this  there  were  38  students,  16  of  them 
_  ..  |*|jneii  and  22  young  women,  hi  ISdO-'Sl,  of  whom  8  were  graduated. —  (Catalogue 
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TBACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

County  normal  institutes  for  teachers  were  advertised  to  be  held  in  53  counties,  most 
of  them  during  July  and  August,  1881.  No  statistics  of  attendance  on  them  are  avail- 
able, and  it  does  not  appear  whether  institutes  were  held  in  the  remaining  30  counties  of 
the  State  or  not.  The  law  permits  the  union  of  two  or  more  counties  for  this  purpose  in 
cases  where  the  population  of  each  county  is  less  than  3,000. 

A  writer  in  The  Educationist  gives  an  account  of  the  work  in  25  of  these  institutes 
visited  by  him  during  July  and  August.  He  says  that  the  work  in  the  main  was  gcMxi, 
often  reaching  a  high  degree  of  excellence  both  in  matter  and  method..  Where  there  was 
&ilure  it  was  chiely  in  lack  of  attention  to  method,  and  in  making  the  work  almost 
wholly  scholastic  Several  institutes  had  critics  who  reported  each  morning  on  the  work 
of  the  preceding  day,  and  some  had  reporters  for  the  daily  papers.  There  was,  however, 
a  conspicuous  and  hurtful  absence  of  reference  books  in  the  teaching,  also  a  lack  of  illus- 
trative apparatus.  As  a  rule  the  teachers  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  were  not  present ; 
but  on  the  part  of  all  who  did  attend  marked  earnestness  and  industiy  were  shown. — 
(The  Educationist,  S^tember,  1881.) 

EDUCATIONAL  J0UBNAL8. 

The  Educationist,  a  monthly  published  and  edited  by  the  former  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  Indiana,  Hon.  George  W.  Hoss,  Emporia,  is  the  official  org:ui 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  the 
chief  medium  for  the  difi^ision  of  educational  Information  in  the  State.  The  Industrialist, 
a  weekly  published  at  Manhattan,  is  the  organ  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  and  is  devoted  specially  to  industrial  education.  The  former  was  in  its 
third  volume  in  1881  and  the  Latter  in  its  seventh. 

SECONDARY.'INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

These  are  substantially  provided  for  in  union  and  graded  school  districts  and  explidtlj 
in  all  cities  of  the  first  class,  namely,  those  with  more  than  15,000  inhabitants.  Thennmber 
in  operation  durmg  1880-'81  cannot  be  given,  nor  am  thestatistics  of  attendance.  There 
were,  however,  in  1878  about  60.  Six  had  in  1881  adopted  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
by  t^e  State  university  as  preparatory  to  it. 

OTHER  SECOXDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  collies  and  private  academic  schools,  see  Tables  IV  and  VI 
of  the  appendix  following,  and  for  summaries  of  them,  corresponding  tables  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For  preparatory  departments  of  collies  and  scientific 
schools,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOE  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  opened  as  a  denominational  institution  in  1859 
and  chartered  as  a  State  university  in  1863,  had  in  1881  organized  3  of  the  departments 
contemplated  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  viz:  a  department  ef  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts,  and  normal  imd  law  departments.  The  first  comprises  a  classical  and  a  modem 
literature  course,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  a  general  scientiiic 
course  and  3  special  scientific  courses,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Tiii- 
tion  is  free.  Young  men  and  women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  and  study  in  the  same 
classes.  Since  the  opening  of  the  university  there  have  been  2,166  students  (nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  sexes)  and  since  1873  58  have  been  graduated  firom  the  col- 
legiate department.  The  whole  number  attending  in  1880-'81  was  466,  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  pre\'ious  year,  156  belonging  to  the  coU^ate  classes,  277  to  the  prepara- 
tory department,  and  the  remainder  to  the  normal,  law,  and  musical  departments.  Out 
of  a  class  of  10  young  men  and  9  young  women  graduated  from  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment, all  received  the  degree  of  baclielor  of  arts  except  6  young  men,  who  became  bache- 
lors of  science. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Seven  other  collegiate  institutions  report,  \\z :  St.  Benedict's  College,  Atchison;  Baker 
University,  B;ildwin;  Highland  University,  Highland;  Lane  University,  I.<ecompton; 
Ottawa  University,  Ottawa;  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's,  and  Washburn  College,  To- 
peka.  Two  of  these  are  Roman  Catholic ;  the  other  5  are  under  the  influence,  respectively , 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Unite<l  Brethren,  Baptist,  and  Congregational 
Churches.  All  l)ut  the  two  Roman  Catholic  colleges  admit  both  sexes.  All  report  pre- 
paratory departments,  with  courses  of  fix)m  2  to  3  years,  and  classical  courses  of  4  years; 
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5 had  scientific  oouises,  1  a  literaiy  and  1  a  ladies'  oooise  (all  of  4  years);  3  had  noimal 
comseB;  4,  commercial;  3,  departments  of  mnBic,  and  1,  a  department  of  art. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the 
GomouflBioDer  preceding. 

INSTTTUnOKS  FOE  THE  SUPEEIOfi  INSTECCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Besides  opportunities  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  afforded  in  all  but  2  of  the 
colleges  and  oniverraties  above  noted,  further  provision  is  made  ibr  them  in  the  College 
of  the  Asters  of  Bethany,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  institution  at  Topeka,  which  presents 
pnmaiy^  pn^antary,  and  collegiate  courses  of  study,  the  last  extending  over  3  years. 
For  statastics  of  the  coU^e,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFfeSSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  one  of  the  first  established  under 
the  congreBHional  grant  of  1862,  gives  practical  instruction  in  the  various  industries  of 
fimn,  shop,  and  home;  also  in  literary  and  scientific  branches,  including  civil  engineering. 
The  coarse  extends  over  4  years.  Tuition  is  free  and  provision  is  made  for  training  women 
as  well  as  men  in  the  industries  suited  to  them,  printing,  telegraphy,  sewing,  and  cookery 
being  among  the  branches  tau^t.  Of  259  pupils  in  the  regular  courses,  84  were  women ; 
and  the  12  graduates  who  received  the  degree  of  B.  s.  were  equally  divided  between  the 
sexes.  For  further  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  corresponding  table  in 
the  lepart  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  Of  the  4  scientific  courses  in  the  State  university, 
eadi  covering  4  years  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  s.,  1  is  in  general  science,  the  others 
in  diemistry,  natural  histoiy ,  and  civil  and  topographical  engineering.  Five  of  the  other 
colleges  and  universities  report  courses  in  general  science  extending  over  4  years.  For 
statistics  of  students  in  scientific  courses  of  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix. 

PEOPESSIONAL.  • 

The  Kansas  Theoloffical  School,  Topeka  (Protestant  Episcopal),  organized  in  1873,  has 
a  3  years'  course  of  study  and  requires  an  exxunination  for  admission.  Except  in  special 
eaees  a  collegiate  training  or  its  equivalent  is  insisted  on  as  a  preparation.  The  bishop  of 
the  diooese  is  ex  officio  president.    Candidates  for  orders  in  1881  reported,  4 ;  instructors,  2. 

The  leno  department  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  organized  in  1878,  is  intended  to  pre- 
pare students  for  practice  at  t^e  bar  in  any  State  of  the  Union.  The  course  extends  over 
2  yeaxs  of  7  months  each.  All  intending  to  enter  are  advised  to  first  take  a  course  of 
libend  studies.  Graduates  of  literary  colleges  are  admitted  without  examination;  all 
oCfaos  must  satisfy  the  &culty  that  they  possess  the  educational  and  other  qualifications 
necessary  to  pursue  the  study  with  profit.  Students  in  1880-'81  reported,  15;  instructors, 
2;  graduates  for  the  year,  8. — (University  catalogue.) 

A  preparatory  medical  course  has  been  established  at  the  State  university,  which  is 
meant  to  be  the  first  year  of  a  3  years'  course.  A  collegiate  training  is  recommended  as 
s  preparation  for  it,  and  a  knowledge  of  English  branches  such  as  is  required  for  admis- 
■on  to  college  is  demanded.  No  note  of  students  in  it  appears  in  1880-'81. — (Catalogue 
of  univezsity . ) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATJON  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Olathe,  offers  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  Kansas,  10  to  21  years  of  age,  free  tuition,  board,  books,  and  other  neces- 
■nea,  leaving  only  clothing  and  travelling  expenses  to  be  jjrovided  by  them.  The  length 
«ftho  course  permitted  is  in  ordinary  cases  6  years,  but  the  average  time  really  spent  by 
CHb  papil  is  only  3}  years.  During  1880-'81  there  were  171  pupils  under  instruction, 
teeomse  comprising  the  common  school  branches  and  articulation,  besides  such  employ- 
aarts  as  printing,  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  sewing,  and  housework. — (Report  and 
Tfjem  ) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

in  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Wyandotte,  pupils  are  taught 
tfcsff^n£linh  branches,  with  reading  in  Boston  elevated  type,  and  both  reading  and  writing 
b  Jfev  York  point.  They  are  also  trained  in  certain  employments,  the  boys  in  broom 
1  }xw^  making,  the  girls  in  hat  weaving.  Four  hours  a  day  are  given  to  labor,  for 
B^es  are  paid,  thus  securing  ambition  and  cheerfulness  in  the  work  and  enabling 
I  to  earn  most  of  their  clothing. —  (Report. ) 
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BEFORMATOBT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TBAININO. 

A  State  reform  school  for  boys  was  established  by  legislative  act  in  1879  and  opened 
for  the  admission  of  pupils  June,  1881.  It  is  under  the  oontrol  and  management  of  the 
board  of  State  Charitable  institutions,  and  is  open  to  boys  8  to  14  years  of  age  who  are 
either  ne^ected  and  exposed  to  temptation,  incorrigible,  troante,  vagrants,  or  offenders 
against  the  laws.  The  plan  of  management  is  educational  and  reformatory  rather  than 
penal.  Results  will  be  sought  through  intelligent  and  well  directed  appeals  to  the  man- 
liness of  pupils.  The  site  of  the  school  is  a  fimn  of  160  acres  about  three  miles  from  To- 
peka.  It  is  intended,  with  the  aid  of  the  boys,  to  cultivate  small  fruit  and  vegetables,  and. 
in  time,  to  teach  them  such  usefhl  trades  as  may  be  found  practicable. —  (Report,  1881.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATB  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  Manhattan,  June  21,  1882,  remaining 
in  session  three  days.  After  the  appointment  of  committees.  President  William  Wheeler, 
of  Ottawa,  read  his  inaugural  addras  on  **Booksand  reading,''  making  a  strong  alignment 
for  good  lK)oks  for  children  and  reprobating  parents,  teachers,  and  book  makers  who  ftir- 
nish  or  permit  the  reading  of  the  popular  but  pernicious  (^eap  novel  and  sensational 
story.  The  first  paper  of  the  following  day,  "The  Emile  of  Rousseau,"  by  Miss  Grace 
Bibb,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  stated  rally  and  clearly  the  cardinal  points  in  Rous- 
seau's theory  of  education.  A  paper  was  then  read  by  S.  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent 
of  the  Kansas  City  schools,  which  contained  a  vigorous  arraignment  of  the  educational 
theories  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Richard  Grant  White,  and  others.  Hon.  O.  S.  MunselL 
of  Council , Grove,  gave  an  address  entitled  "Mosaic  compared  with  modem  biology;'' 
Prof.  D.  E.  Sanders,  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Fort  Soott,  read  a  paper  on  "Educa- 
tional shams,"  and  Prof  R.  C.  Meade,  of  Atchison,  one  on  "The  traiiung  of  children." 
At  the  evening  session.  Miss  Ida  Ahlbum,  principal  of  the  JeweU  City  schools,  read  Apafa 
on  "Our  work,"  and  one  on  "Literature  in  the  public  schools"  was  presented  by  a  writer 
in  The  Educationist,  presumably  the  editor,  Hon.  George  W.  Hoss.  On  the  following  day 
a  paper  entitled  "Practical  su^estions"  was  read  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Robinson,  of  the  State 
university,  and  another  on  "Educational  forces,"  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Campbell,  of  Newton. 
Officers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  after  the  adoption  of  a  number  of 
resolutions  the  association  adjourned. 

Among  the  resolutions  was  one  agreeing  to  make  all  reasonable  efifbrts  to  have  trees 
planted  in  school  yards  and  to  encourage  improvements  t^truiin^  to  render  attractive  or 
comfbrtable  school  ^unds  or  buildings,  and  another  by  which  membra  pledged  their 
united  efforts  in  aid  of  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law,  considenng  that  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  other  interests,  required  such  a  law. —  (The  Educationist,  July,  1881.) 

BUPKRINTENDENTS'  CONVENTION. 

A  convention  of  the  county  superintendents  of  Kansas  met  June  21-23,  at  Manhattan, 
State  Superintendent  H.  C.  Speer  presiding.  After  the  i4[>pointment  of  committees  the 
relation  of  the  county  superintendent  to  normal  institute  work  was  discussed  by  H.  D. 
McCarty  and  Superintendents  Lee,  Bishop,  Chidister,  and  others.  On  the  second  day 
Superintendent  Bogle,  of  Marion  County,  spoke  at  length  against  the  advisability  of  re- 
quiring teachers  to  send  monthly  reports  to  superintendents.  The  subject  was  dlscnssed 
by  a  lioge  number  of  superintendents,  most  of  whom  thought  that  term  reports  were 
sufficient.  The  question  "  What  shall  be  done  to  enforce  the  compulsory  school  law?" 
was  presented  by  Superintendent  Bishop,  of  Saline  County;  a  paper  was  read  by  Miss 
Eva  A.  Hobart,  of  Ajiderson  County,  on  "The  management  of  teEK^ers'  associations," 
and  one  l^  Superintendent  Oliver,  of  Jefferson  Coun^,  on  "Teachers'  certificates;  bow 
to  grade  them. "  The  only  paper  of  the  third  day  was  by  Superintendent  L.  T.  Gagd, 
of  Shawnee  County,  on  ' '  How  to  make  official  school  visitation  valuable. "  He  thoo^ 
county  superintendents  should  have  the  ri^t  to  give  conmiands  rather  than  suggestions 
to  teachers.  In  the  spirited  discussion  which  followed  members  were  about  equally  di- 
vided between  "suggestion,"  "authority,"  and  "advice." — (The  Educationist) 

ASSOCIATION  OP  CITY  SUPSBINTENDBNT8  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  PSIN0IPAL8. 

The  city  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  met  at  Manhattan,  June  23. 
Among  other  work  done,  there  was  referred  to  a  committee  fi>r  consideration  "A  course 
of  study  for  towns  and  smaller  cities ;"  and  to  another  committee,  "A  course  of  study  fiir 
nnoiganized  high  schools." —  (The  Educationist,  July,  1881.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  H.  C.  SnJBL,  8UUe  tuperirUendent  of  pubUe  ifu«rueN<m,  Ttojifca.Tp, 
[Pint  term,  January  10, 1881,  to  January  9, 1888.]  '         O 
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KEIirTU€KT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY, 


187»-'80. 

1880-'81, 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATlOl?  AND  ATTKNDANCE. 

Whheyoafh  of  school  age  (6-20) . . 
Colored  youth  of  school  ag©  (6-16). 

Wbole  number  of  school  age 

Wlute  youth  in  free  schools 

Colored  in  free  schools 

478,697 
66,664 
646,161 
246,368 
20,223 
266,581 
168,218 

483,404 

70,234 

663,638 

238,440 

4,807 
3,670 
8,477 

6,918 

Whole  emolment  in  free  schools 

Amage  attendance  of  whites 

AfwaffA  idi^mAiurtcifii  nf  mlnrnd 

149,226 

8,992 

SCHOOL  DISTBIOIS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Sdiooldistridsfiyr  white  youth 

Sdjool  districts  for  colored  youth.. 

•     6,177 

773 

6,950 

6,136 

718 

6,649 

12,119,407 

6,244 

804 

7,048 

6,189 

739 

6,678 

$2,286,104 

429 

$109,648 

67 
31 
98 
63 
21 
29 
$166,697 

Distnetsthat  had  schools  for  whites 

Districts  that  had  schools  for  colored 

Sdiool-houses  for  white  youth 

Valnatiou  of  same,  with  sites,  &c. 

Sdiool^houses  for  colored  youth 

Valuation  of  same,  with  sites,  &c. 

Aroige  time  of  schools  in  days 

Prifsteschools  of  all  grades  reported 

102 
1,044 

4,418 

2,346 

$21  75 

98  00 

43  00 

$1,031,665 
803,203 

1,148 

4,195 
2,715 

104 

TliCHZBS    IN    WHITE   SCHOOLS 
AND  THSIB  PAY. 

Ha  teaching  in  schools  for  whites. 

Women  teaching  in  the  same 

ATenge  monthly  pay  of  teachers  in 

crontiea. 
Avienige  monthly  pay  of  men  in 

dties. 
Avenge  mcmthly  pay  of  women  in 

eitin. 

WCOME  AND  EXPKNDITUBE. 

KeeetpfeB  for  pahlic  free  schools  for 

whites. 
EipeDditiire  for  them 

223 

369 

$1,184,327 

$381,124 

(From  report  of  Hon.  Jos.  Desha  Pickett,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
fcr  the  two  years  above  indicated,  with  return  from  the  same  for  the  year  1879-'80.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

0FFICES8. 

Th»  State  school  offtcers  are  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  l^  the 
P^le  for  4  years;  a  State  board  of  education,  comprising  the  superintendent,  the  secre- 
^  of  state,  the  attorney  general,  and  2  professional  teachers  chosen  by  themj  also  a 
Biate  board  of  examiners  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  composed  of  the  supermtend- 
ttt  ad  2  professional  educators  chosen  by  him.  Digitized  by  ^ OOg  IC 
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Local  oflicers  are  county  common  school  commissioners,  elected  by  the  county  court  of 
claims  for  2  ye«ars;  county  boanls  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  commissioner  and  2  per- 
sons appoint^  by  him ;  and  district  boards  of  trustees  (separate  ones  for  white  and  colored 
schools)  of  3  members,  who  hold  office  3  years. 

OTHEB  FEATTTBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  common  school  system  established  in  accordance  with  the  State  constitution  re- 
quires that  the  schools  be  equally  accessible  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich  and  open  to  all 
white  youth  6  to  20;  that  they  be  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  6  months  (or  for  3 
months  if  in  a  district  containing  less  than  40  children) ;  and  that  no  books,  tracts,  or 
papers  of  a  sectarian  or  infidel  character  be  used  or  distributed  in  them. 

The  schools  for  white  children  are  supported  ftom  the  Income  of  a  State  fund,  all  fines 
and  forfeitures  set  apart  by  law,  a  State  tax  of  20  cents  on  the  $100  of  taxable  property, 
and  an  optional  district  tax  of  25  cents  on  the  $100,  which  last  may  be  made  30  cents  in 
graded  school  districts.  A  capitation  tax  of  50  centa  on  persons  sending  children  to  school 
may  be  assessed  by  trustees  to  provide  fuel  and  for  other  contingent  expenses.  The  schools 
for  colored  children  are  supported  from  taxes  on  property  owned  or  held  by  colored  per- 
sons, a  capitation  tax  of  $1  on  each  colored  man  over  21,  taxes  on  dogs  kept  by  colored  per- 
sons, and  on  deeds,  suits,  and  licenses,  and  by  fines  and  penalties  collected  from  them. 
The  legal  school  age  for  colored  children  is  6  to  16.  Except  that  separate  district  boards 
of  trustees  are  provided  for  colored  schools,  the  same  officers  have  charge  of  those  for  both 
races.     In  1682  colored  children  are  to  have  an  equal  share  of  the  State  funds. 

Provision  is  made  for  county  teachers*  institutes,  a  State  teachers'  association,  public 
school  libraries,  a  university,  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded.  Any  non-sectarian  college, 
academy,  or  high  school  may  be  accepted  by  the  county  commissioner  as  a  State  school, 
and  as  such  share  in  the  school  funds,  if  all  the*white  children  of  the  district  G  to  20  be 
admitted  without  charge  for  5  months  of  the  year.  Trustees  must  report  annually  to  the 
county  commissioners,  and  they  to  the  State  superintendent 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  during  the  year  of  more  than  8,000  in  the  number  of 
youth  of  legal  school  age,  a  little  over  half  of  this  being  among  the  whites.  Tlie  school 
si%e  for  whites  is  6  to  20;  for  colored,  6  to  16.  The  attendance  on  colored  schools  in 
1HS()-^S1  is  not  given  in  the  report,  but  it  appears  that  the  number  enrolle<l  in  schools  for 
whites  (238,440)  is  less  than  Aat  of  the  previous  year  by  6,918,  while  the  number  re- 
quiring education  was  greater  by  4,807.  Still  there  seems  to  be  considerable  increase  in 
the  expenditure  for  white  schools ;  more  school  districts,  both  for  white  and  colored,  were 
reported,  and  more  schools  for  both  races  were  taught;  there  was  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  school-houses  for  whites,  and  a  corresponding  one  in  the  value  of  public  school 
property  for  their  use;  but  the  difference  between  the  $2,286,104,  at  which  such  property 
for  whites  is  rated,  and  the  $109,648,  at  which  that  for  colored  youth  is  put,  clearly 
shows  how  much  this  latter  class  needs  fuller  provision  for  school  buildings. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  city  public  schools  are  usually  under  the  control  of  boards  of  trustees,  which  np- 
ix)int  city  superintendents.  In  some  cities,  under  special  charters,  boards  of  examiners 
are  appointed  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  This  board  in  Louisville  comprises  the 
city  superintendent  and  6  professional  teachers. 

STATISTICS. 


Citlea. 


census  of  gehoolage. 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


Average 
dailv  at- 
tendance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Covinprfon 
Lexiuj^n 
Louisville. 
Newport ... 
Paducnh ... 


29,720 
16,656 
123,758 
20,433 
8,036 


9,631 
4,961 
a48,837 
6,722 
1,980 


2,518 
2,182 
19,189 
2,147 
840 


2,870 


13,270 
2,030 


57  ; 


827 
42 
15 


a  In  the  State  report  this  number  appears  as  40,306. 
ADDITIONAL  PAETICULAE8. 

Covington  reports  a  smaller  school  population  than  the  previous  year  by  463,  fewer  pu- 
pils by  1,000  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  115  fewer  in  average  attendance  under  3 
fewer  teachers.    Schools  w^re  taught  10  months  of  the  year  in  6  buildings. 
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LexinffUm,  besides  4,961  pnpils  in  public  schools,  reports  640  attending  private  or  pa- 
rochial schools.  Property  used  for  public  school  purposes  was  valued  at  about  $41,000. 
The  schools  were  in  session  238  days. 

LotUsviiley  with  an  increase  of  2,230  in  school  population,  had  801  fewer  pupils  in  public 
achools  and  228  fewer  in  average  attendance.  The  schools  were  taught  204  days  by  327 
teachers,  including  special  teachers,  all  but  35  of  them  women.  There  were  32  special 
teachers  of  German,  in  which  language  a  graded  course  is  presented  extending  over  7  years. 
Five  of  the  public  schools  were  for  colored  children,  but  the  number  in  attendance  is  not  re- 
ported. In  the  two  high  schools  there  were  582  pupils  enrolled  and  518  in  average  attend- 
ance.—  (Return  and  public  school  numual.) 

The  Nfwpwi  public  schools  were  taught  10  months  by  42  instructors  (of  whom  3  were 
men)  in  7  school  building  valued  at  $84,000.  The  hi^  school  had  48  pupils,  with  44  in 
average  attendance. 

Padueah  reports  a  decrease  in  school  population  of  2,  an  increase  in  enrolment  of  18 
pnpils,  with  8  fewer  in  average  attendmice;  schools  taught  10  months  during  the  year; 
3  men  and  12  women  teaching  in  4  brick  school-houses,  with  14  rooms  and  950  sittings; 
59  pupils  enrolled  in  public  high  schools,  with  54  in  average  attendance,  and  an  estimated 
emolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  of  225. —  (lietum.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NOBMAL  SCHOOLS  XKD  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  16  normal  schools,  having  575  students  attending  for 
an  average  tertn  of  6  months.  One  of  these,  however,  he  subsequently  writes,  was  mis- 
takenly reported  by  a  county  commissioner;  another  was  a  temporary  normal  of  3  weeks 
in  Trimble  County;  a  third,  the  annual  county  institute  of  Hopkins  County;  a  fourth 
was  closed.  The  remaining  12  were  Alexander  CoU^^e,  Burksville;  East  Kentucky 
Normal  School,  Catlettsburg;  Clinton  Collie,  Clinton;  Kentucky  State  Normal  School, 
Fmnndale;  Glasgow  Normal  School,  Glasgow;  Hartford  Academy,  Hartford;  Agricult- 
TxnJ  and  Mechanical  College,  Lexington;  Mountain  Normal  School,  Biartinsburg;*May- 
fidd  Seminary,  Mayfield;  Normal  School,  Morgantown;  Murray  Institute,  Murray;  and 
Kentucky  Claasical  and  Business  College,  North  Middletown. 

Besides  these,  the  names  of  some  of  which  are  on  the  academic  and  collegiate  lists  of 
thn  Bareau,  while  the  status  of  some  others  as  normal  schools  is  at  least  doubtful  for 
li®l,  there  are  on  the  normal  list  of  the  Bureau  for  1881  the  Kentucky  Presbyterian 
Normal  School,  Anchorage  (a  department  of  Bellewood  Female  Senjinary),  the  normal 
department  of  Berea  College,  Berea,  with  the  like  department  of  Columbus  College,  Co- 
lumbus, and  that  of  South  Kentucky  Collie,  Hopkinsville,  besides  the  semi-noniial 
Kentucky  Female  Orphan  School,  Midway. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

A  county  teachers'  institute  is  required  by  law  to  be  held  in  each  county,  the  sessions 
to  be  not  more  than  6  days,  during  which  there  is  a  vacation  of  the  schools,  and  all  teach- 
ers of  the  county  are  required  to  attend  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  certificates,  unless 
there  be  a  satisfactory  excuse  given  to  the  county  commissioner.  There  were  93  institutes 
held  during  1880-'81,  having  a  total  attendance  of  3,2G5.  Only  805  teachers  in  all  the 
ooanties  were  absent. 

Ef)UCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Eclectic  Teacher,  the  most  important  of  the  educational  journals  published  in  this 
State,  and  the  only  one  that  contained  much  general  information  as  to  the  State  school 
S3rstem,  was  discontinued  in  1881. 

SECOND.\RY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Seven  cities  and  towns  report  to  the  State  superintendent  statistics  of  9  public  high 
vbools,  in  which  936  pupils  were  enrolled  and  869  were  in  average  attendance.  No 
iofennotion  is  given  as  to  the  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  or  the  branches  taught, 
Anther  than  that  the  classes  are  superior  to  those  of  the  graded  common  schools.  Lonis- 
TiHe,  included  in  the  above,  sustains  2  such  schools  for  whites,  1  for  each  sex,  and  during 
the  year  had  562  pupils  enrolled  in  the  2,  with  539  in  average  daily  attendance.  Some 
WfjSer  instruction  is  believed  to  be  also  given  in  one  of  the  schools  for  colored  youth. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  201  private  academic  schools,  with  an  average  session 
rf9  montJis  during  188(V-'81;  public  schools  were  taught  in  connection  with  26  of  these 
For  fuU  statistics  of  all  such  schools  reporting  to  this  Office,  see  Table  VI  of  the 
for  statistics  of  business  colleges  and  of  schools  preparatory  to  college,  see 
I IV  and  Vn. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

CX)LLEOES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

Six  of  the  16  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State  in  1881  admitted  both  sexes,  an 
increase  in  this  class  of  1  since  1830.  All  but  2  of  the  16  were  denominational,  the 
Ohristiim  Church  controlling  4;  the  Baptist  and  Roman  Catholic,  each,  3;  the  Presby- 
terian, 2,  and  the  Congregational  and  Methodist,  each,  1.  All  report  classical  courses  of 
4  years  and  preparatory  departments,  a  number  also  giving  instruction  in  primary 
branches;  8  liad  scientific  courses,  and  1  of  these  also  a  course  in  engineering;  4  gave 
normal  training;  4,  theological  or  biblical;  1,  medical;  9,  business  or  commercial,  and  2, 
legal;  2  offered  separate  courses  for  ladies;  in  4  there  were  departments  of  music  and  art, 
and  in  6  French  and  German  were  taught.     For  statistics,  see  Table  IX. 

One  of  the  above.  South  Kentucky  Collie,  Hopkinsville,  was  exclusively  fbr  the 
higher  education  of  women  until  1881,  when  the  charter  was  amended,  the  eoll^^  re- 
organized and  opened  to  both  sexes.  The  curriculum,  too,  was  made  to  include  prepara- 
tory, classical,  normal,  commercial,  music,  art,  and  law  departments;  also,  Frciich  and 
German. 

Central  University,  Richthond,  received  during  the  year,  from  various  friends,  gifts 
amounting  to  |50,000,  and  Berea  College,  Berea,  $54,048  for  endowment  and  current 
expenses. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Nearly  all  of  the  twenty  or  more  collies  and  seminaries  for  women  reporting  ftom 
this  State  are  authorized  by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  They  present  collegiate 
courses  of  4  years,  which  include  Latin,  Greek,  modem  languages,  music,  drawing,  and 
painting.  At  least  4  make  also  some  provision  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  intend,  to 
teach. 

For  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table  VTII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summx&ry  of 
them,,the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

As  was  stated  in  the  report  from  this  OflSce  for  1880,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Kentucky  has  been  permanently  established  at  Lexington,  the  city  and  county 
having  contributed' $50, 000  for  buildings.  A  State  tax  for  its  support,  of  5  mills  on  each 
$100  of  taxable  property,  with  other  funds,  provides  an  annual  income  of  about  $27,  GOO. 

No  information  later  than  the  above  has  been  received,  the  process  of  reorganization 
being  probably  incomplete. 

Courses  in  general  science,  usually  extending  over  4  years,  are  reported  by  8  other 
institutions  for  superior  instruction,  one  of  them,  Kentucky  Militaiy  Institute,  also  pre- 
senting a  course  in  civil  engineering. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schoofi  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  api)endix,  and  for  a 
summary  of  these,  a  corresiwnding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
For  statistics  of  scientific  departments  in  colleges,  see  Table  IX. 

PBOFESSIONAL. 

The  theological  schools  are  Danville  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian),  with  a  3  yeoxs' 
course  of  study  and  8  students  in  it  in  1881,  of  whom  4  had  received  collegiate  d^^rees; 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  LouisvillcL  organized  on  the  plan  of  indep^d- 
ent  schools,  of  which  there  are  8.  and  reporting  94  students;  and  the  College  of  the  Bible, 
Lexington,  which  presents  an  English  course  of  4  years  and  a  classical  one  of  2,  had  67 
students  and  7  graduates,  all  but  1  from  the  Knglish  course.  The  first  named  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  which  requires  an  examination  for  admission  of  applicants  not  college ' 
graduates;  the  last  does  not  profess  to  be  a  strictly  professional  school,  but  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  Bible  and  in  some  higher  branches  of  English  literature  and  philosophy.  Bil>- 
lical  instruction  in  connection  with  college  studies  is  given  in  Berea  College,  Berea  (C3on- 
gregational).  Eminence  College,  Eminence  (Christian J,  and  Kentucky  W^eyan  College, 
Millersburgh  (Methodist). 

For  farther  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and 
for  a  summary  of  this,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  CommissioneT  preceding. 

Leg(U  instruction  continued  to  be  given  in  1880-'81  in  the  law  department  of  the  Uni. 
versity  of  Louisville,  the  course  of  study  extending  over  2  years  of  6  months  each.  Th.e 
diploma  (a  license  to  practise  in  any  court  in  the  State)  is  bestowed  OQly  after  a  sat- 
isfactory examination.  Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  still  retained  in  its  catalogue 
the  advertisement  of  its  school  of  law,  with  4  professors  and  a  2  years'  course;  but  there 
was  no  note  of  any  students.    That  of  Central  University,  Richmond,  seemingly  dropped 
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in  1879-^80,  does  not  reappear  in  subsequent  catalogues.  South  Kentucky  College,  IIop- 
kinsville,  in  connection  with  the  college  course,  gives  instruction  in  constitutional,  inter- 
national, and  commercial  law. 

The  4  medical  schools  reporting  (all  in  Louisville),  namely,  the  Kentucky  School  of 
Medicine,  Hospital  College  of  Medicine  (a  dejiartment  of  Central  College,  Richmond), 
Louisville  Medical  College,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
give  a  total  attendance  of  629  students  in  1B81  and  275  graduates.  All  require  for  gradu- 
adcm  the  ordinary  3  years  of  medical  study,  including  2  terms  of  lectures,  the  minimum 
term  required  by  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  two  schools  first  named  offer 
an  optional  graded  course  of  3  years,  which,  at  the  Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  students 
are  ui^ged  and  after  1882-^83  will  be  required  to  take.  No  examination  is  required  for 
idmission  in  any  of  the  ahOTe,  but  the  Hospital  Collie  encourages  thorough  study  by 
offering  a  special  honoiaxy  mention  in  its  catalogue  of  such  graduating  students  as  reach 
90  per  cent,  in  a  final  written  exandnation. 

The  Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy^  requiring  for  graduation  an  apprenticeship  of  4 
veara  and  attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures,  reports  45  students  and  8  graduates  dur- 
ing 1881. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XUI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  see  a  corresponding 
table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DIBIB. 

The  state  sustains  an  institution  for  the  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Danville, 
in  which  are  taught  the  usual  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  also  printing, 
hook  binding,  carpentry,  broom  and  mattress  making,  gardening,  sewing,  fancy  work, 
aod  lM>nsework.  Articulation  is  taught  to  a  few  semi-mutes.  There  were  139  pupils 
under  instruction  during  1881. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Louisville,  had  81  pupils, 
who  were  all  instructed  in  the  ordinary  English  branches,  those  whose  abilities  promised 
sncoeas  receiving  also  special  training  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Physical  exer- 
cise holds  an  important  place  in  the  plan  of  instruction,  an  hour  and  a  half  daily 
being  devoted  to  calisthenics.  The  boys  are  taught  to  make  brooms,  to  cane  chairs,  and 
to  do  simple  upholstery  work,  such  as  the  making  and  repairing  of  mattresses  and  lounges; 
the  giris  aze  taught  h^d  and  machine  sewing,  the  cutting  of  garments,  and  knitting. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Kentacky  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Children, 
Frankfort,  gives  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches  and  in  such  employments  as 
carpentry,  shoemaking,  mattress  and  broom  making,  gardening,  housework,  and  sewing. 
The  most  a^ble  boys  are  put  to  the  carpenter's  trade;  those  of  the  next  grade,  it  is 
found,  can  be  taught  to  be  good  shoemakers;  and  the  others  are  trained  in  simpler 
industries.  Once  a  week  a  company  of  boys  are  instructed  in  military  tactics.  The 
girls  take  turns  in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  and  sewing  departments;  they  learn  to  cut,  dt, 
aod  make  their  own  and  the  boys'  dothing-  There  were  132  under  the  care  of  the  insti- 
tuticm  during  the  year,  71  boys  and  61  girls. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

REFORMATOBY  TRAINING. 

TTie  Louisville  House  of  Refhge,  intended  for  the  training  of  neglected  youth,  receives 
boys  andgiris,  white  and  colored,  giving  them  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches 
and  in  the  employments  of  shoemaking,  ^rdening,  cane  seating,  housework,  and  sew- 
iag.  The  attendance  for  1881  was  178  white  boys  and  girls  and  89  colored  boys,  with 
^^  >  inmates  remaining  December  31,  1881.  There  were  137  under  school  instruction 
;  the  year. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

KENTUCKY  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Hbe  State  Teachera'  Association  was  advertised  to  meet  at  Elizabethtown  July  12-15, 
18B1,  iKit  no  auxonnt  of  the  proceedings  has  been  received.    Among  the  subjects  on  the 
one  for  addresses  and  papers  were  coeducation,  denominational  colleges,  moral 
J  by  the  teacher,  methods  of  teaching  reading,  use  and  abuse  of  text  books,  oom- 
r  education,  and  the  training  for  women  demanded  by  American  life. —  (Eclectic 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Joseph  Debha  Pickett,  Stoto  autperifdtndent  of  public  instruction,  Frankfort. 

[Term.  September  9, 1879,  to  September  15, 18S^]tized  by  V^OOg  IC 
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LOUISIANA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1880. 

1881. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-18) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

273, 845 
6S,  440 
45,626 

290,036 
62,370 

16, 191 

6,070 

SCHOOL  DlSTitlCTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools  reported. 
Average*  time  of  schools  in  days.-. 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

874 
118 

1,009 
100 

195 

18 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

773 

811 

1,584 

|31  50 

'SVomen  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Wliole  number  in  public  schools 

Avei*age  monthly  pay  of  teachers.. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDJTUiiE. 

$27  50 

$4  00 

Receipts  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  public  schools 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

$480,320 
411, 858 

$486,790 
441,484 

$6,470 
29,626 

Amount  of  available  permanent  fund 

$1,130,867 

$1,130,867 

(From  returns  furnished  by  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Pay,  State  superinteiident  of  public 
education,  and  biennixU  report  of  the  same  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  chief  executive  school  officer  under  the  constitution  of  1879  is  a  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  chosen  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  4  years.  The  superin- 
tendent, governor,  other  State  officers,  and  2  citizens  appointed  by  the  governor  for  4 
years  constitute  a  State  board  of  education.  The  duties  of  the  State  hosSd  are  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  firee  public  schools  and  for 
the  examination  and  employment  of  teachers,  to  select  text  books  and  apparatus,  and 
to  appoint  and  remove  directors  of  parish  boards,  except  in  New  Orleans.  The  parish 
boards  have  charge  of  school  interests  in  their  respective  i>arishes,  dividing  them  into  as 
many  wards  and  districts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  appointing  auxiliajy  visiting 
trustees  for  each  district,  and  appointing  also  from  their  own  number  special  committees  to 
examine  teachers.  They  may  apjwint  a  parish  superintendent,  who  shall  be  ex  officio 
secretary  of  the  parish  board,  recei\ing  for  such  double  service  not  more  than  $200  a 
year,  except  in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  where  the  salary  is  fixed  by  the  general  assem- 
bly. Women  over  21  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  any  educational  office  created  by  the 
laws  of  the  State. —  (Digest,  1877,  and  constitution,  1879.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  constitution  provides  for  free  public  schools  for  all  the  children  in  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  18.  The  schools  are  to  be  supported  ^1)  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State 
fund  of  $1,130,868,  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  townships  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  in  each;  (2)  from  a  poll  tax  of  $1  to  $1.50 
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on  each  male  over  21  years  of  age,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  public  schools  in  the 
parish  where  it  is  collected;  (3)  from  a  State  tax  not  to  exceed  1  mill  on  $1;  (4)  from 
a  local  levy  of  2-  mills  on  $1,  which  any  parish  board  may  order.  No  teacher  cnu  l)e 
le^Uy  employed  without  passing  an  examination  and  receiving  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency from  the  parish  board.  This  is  valid  for  2  years,  but  is  liable  to  forfeiture  for 
cause.  While  parish  boards  are  required  to  establish  a  free  school  in  every  district  or 
ward,  no  school  of  less  than  10  pupils  may  be  opened  nor  more  than  60  be  allowed  to  1 
teacher. 

The  schools  in  each  parish  must  be  visited  each  montji  by  a  committee  of  the  parish 
board,  and  any  director  Mling  for  two  consecutive  months  to  do  his  duty  forfeits  his 
membership  in  the  board. 

The  general  exercises  and  elementary  instruction  in  the  public  schools  must  be  in 
English,  except  in  parishes  where  the  French  predominate,  in  which  case  the  elementary 
branches  m;iy  be  taught  in  French  if  it  can  be  done  without  additional  expense. 

Public  school  funds  must  not  be  used  in  support  of  sectarian  schools. —  (Constitution 
of  1879  and  digest  of  1877.) 

GEXEBAL  CONDITION. 

T^e  unsatisfiictory  condition  of  the  public  schools  existing  in  1880  was  not  improved 
in  1881.  The  exceedingly  small  aid  provided  by  the  State  remained  the  same.  Ex- 
tesisive  sofTering  from  Moods  prevented  in  many  parishes  the  collection  of  additional 
local  school  taxes,  as  well  as  kept  many  schools  from  being  opened  and  many.cluldreu 
from  attending  sdiool,  while  from  the  want  of  a  school  law  corresponding  with  the  new 
constitution  there  was  sometimes  embarrassment  in  determining  what  was  permitted 
or  required.  Hence  the  school  machinery  worked  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  results 
were  fiur  less  than  could  be  desired.  Although  $6,470  more  were,  with  great  effort, 
raised  for  public  schools,  and,  according  to  &e  State  report,  |29,626  more  spent  for 
them,  the  school  enrolment  not  only  fiiiled  to  keep  pace  with  the  16,191  increase  of 
stbool  youth,  but  fell  6,070  below  that  of  the  year  before;  so  that  the  per  cent,  of  enrol- 
ment on  youth  to  be  instructed  fell  from  about  25  to  21.5.  School  sessions,  too,  were 
about  18  days  Aiorter  on  an  average;  school  teachers,  however,  apparently  getting  an 
mvefa^  of  |4  a  month  more  pay. 

AID  FBOM  THB  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  arrangements  entered  into  by  the  late  Dr.  Sears,  establishing  in  New  Orleans  2 
Peabody  normal  seminaries  for  the  free  education  of  white  and  colored  teachers,  seem  to 
have  been  continued,  although  only  the  one  for  white  pupils  reported  for  1880-'81.  The 
Peabody  frmd  distribution  to  both  schools  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  trustees  and  agent 
as  $1,500  for  both  schools  from  February  1,  1881,  with  (200  fbr  the  Louisiana  Educa- 
tional JooinaL 

KIKDEBGABTEN. 

The  Kindergarten  Institute  of  New  Orleans,  organized  October  4,  1881,  admits  pupils 
between  4  and  11  years  of  age.  At  date  of  report  it  had,  besides  the  conductor,  4  assist- 
ants and  63  pupils. —  (Return.) 

For  frirther  information  of  this  and  others  heretofore  reported,  see  Table  V  of  the 
^^pendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

NEW  OBLEANS. 

Oficen. — For  the  control  of  the  public  schools  this  city  has  a  board  of  20  directors,  8 
appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  12  by  the  board  of  administrators  of  New 
Odeans,  wiUi  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  directors. 

StaiigHes. — Population  in  1880, 216,090:  youth  of  school  age,  61,456;  enrolled  in  public 
tdKXils,  24,401;  average  daily  attendance,  14,566;  teachers,  402;  expenditures,  $274,844. — 
(Qty  report  and  return.) 

Additional  parHcuiars. — ^There  were  65  schools  under  the  care  of  the  city  board,  oocu- 
pgrhig  402  rooms  for  recitation  and  study;  they  were  classed  as  high,  grammar,  primary, 
md  s  spedfll  primary  with  Kindergarten  features.  The  school  course  below  the  high 
Kfhool  covecB  8  years,  giving  to  the  primary  and  grammar  4  each.  Of  the  52  grammar 
md  nrtmary  schools  13  were  for  colored  children.  There  were  12  large  modem  school 
iHBlaings  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  the  McDonough  school  frind,  while  the  others 
Monging  to  the  city  were  old  frame  houses,  lacking  modem  improvements.  The  remain- 
ag  13  were  rented  buildings,  i)oorly  adapted  to  sdiool  purposes,  and  yet  they  contained 
18  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  school.  There  were,  however,  encouraging  indications  of 
■we  ailtention  to  the  sanitary  condition  and  surroundings  of  the  school-houses.  School 
'  was  valued  at  $637,500.* — (City  report  and  retum.) 


*fa«NiAMlioa  witli  this  8ketch  of  the  city  school.i  of  1881  comes  information  that  in  1882  a  former 
"       ,  Mr.  l*»ul  Tolnne,  of  New  Jersey,  lias  given  to  the  city  a  largo  amount  of  property  within  It 
*— *- ^f  higher  education.    Estimates  place  it  at  from  $400,000  to  82,000,000. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

t 

NOBMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPABTMENTB. 

The  Peahody  Normal  Seminary y  New  Orleans,  oontinned  to  offer  free  normi^  trainmg 
to  white  graduates  of  high  schools  or  coU^es  and  other  advanced  stndents  over  16  years 
of  age  from  any  portion  of  the  State.  In  its  normal  department  it  had  junior  and  senior 
classes,  with  a  3  years'  course,  in  which  previous  studies  were  reviewed  according  to  the 
best  known  methods.  In  a  model  school  connected  with  it  classes  of  children  were 
assigned  for  an  hour  each  day  to  members  of  the  senior  dass  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
aptitude  and  experience  in  teach^  and  managing  schools.  The  normal  pupils  for  1880-'81 
numbered  70;  other  pupils,  20;  all  under  5  instructors.  The^iaduates  for  tiie  year  were 
10,  of  whom  5  were,  at  date  of  the  return,  engaged  in  teaching.  Vocal  music  entered 
into  the  instruction  given;  there  was  a  respectable  library  of  books  on  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching,  while  several  educational  journals  were  recived.  Graduates  of  distinc- 
tion are  encouraged  to  return  to  pursue  advanced  optional  studies,  and  to  such  as  prove 
their  capacity  to  teach  schools  of  academic  grade  are  awarded  diplomas  with  the  degree 
of  D.  p.  (doctrina  perita.)  —  (Report  and  return. ) 

The  Peabody  Normal  School  for  Colored  StttdeniSy  established  at  New  Orleans  in  1877,  with 
a  2  years'  course,  gratuitously  fits  graduates  and  advanced  scholars  of  tiie  hi^er 
grades  of  schools  over  17  years  of  age  for  the  work  of  teaching.  No  report  for  1881  has 
reached  this  Bureau. 

The  normal  department  of  Straight  University j  New  Orleans  (colored),  aims  in  a  3  years* 
course  to  train  both  sexes  for  teaching;  it  reported  81  normal  stndents  in  1880-'81,  with 
61  entered  for  the  following  year,  of  which  latter  number  29  were  women  and  32  men, 
under  4  teachers. — (Catalogues.) 

The  New  Orleans  University  (colored)  had  in  1880"*81  a  normal  eouise  of  2  years,  but 
did  not  indicate  the  number  of  normal  students. —  (Annual  report  of  Freedmen's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1881.) 

Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  forms  annual  normal  classes  for  such  students  as  de- 
sire to  prepare  for  teaching,  but  does  not  report  how  many  normal  pupils  were  under 
training  in  1880-'81  out  of  its  144  students.  ♦ 

TEACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  teachers*  institutes  were  held  in  1880-*81.  Through  the  aid 
of  the  Peabody  fund  arnmgements  were  made  to  hold  a  few  in  some  of  the  larger  towns 
in  1882.— (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAL. 

The  Louisiana  Journal  of  Education,  published  monthly  in  New  Orleans,  maintained  in 
its  second  year  the  high  standard  of  usemlness  it  had  reached  in  its  first  year.  One  of  the 
editors  was  formerly  State  superintendent  and  the  other  is  city  superintendent  df  New 
Orleans. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  three  high  schools  in  New  Orleans  reported  in  1879  the  one  for  colored  pnpOs 
seems  to  have  been  suspended,  as  no  report  of  it  appears  in  1880-*81.  The  others,  1  for  boys 
and  1  for  girls,  were  reorganized  so  as  to  ext^id  the  course  of  study  for  each  from  2  to  3 
years.  There  were  9  teachers  and  a  total  enrolment  of  267,  of  whom  88  were  in  the 
boys*  and  179  in  the  girls*  school,  the  total  average  daily  attendance  being  81  per  cent,  of 
the  total  enrolment.    No  other  high  schools  in  the  State  are  reported. —  (City  report.) 

OTHER   SBCONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  for  preparing 
students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  s^pendix,  and  suuunaiies  of 
these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Louisiana  Stale  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Bat(m  Rouge, 
the  university  part  of  which  was  organized  in  1860,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  in 
1874,  appears,  as  reported  for  1880-"81,  to  have  gained  ftt)m  the  consolidation  which  has 
been  effected.  Its  yearly  income  is  now  $24,556,  from  6  i)er  cent,  on  $182,313,  the  ftind 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College ;  from  4  per  cent,  on  $136,000,  seminary  fund  ; 
and  from  an  annual  State  appropriation  of  $10,000.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1880-'81,  the  new  institution  was  reorganized.  The  general  management  was  placed 
^der  the  control  of  a  board  of  supervisors,  12  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  annual 
"ige  of  3,  the  governor,  superintendent  of  public  education,  and  president  of  the 
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facultj  being  ex  officio  members.  Discipline  was  intrusted  to  the  president  of  the  faculty, 
and  is  strictly  military.  The  optional  system  under  which  the  institution  had  been  con- 
dnctcd,  and  which  had  led  to  no  degrees,  was  changed  for  stated  courses,  with  absolute 
requirements  and  a  fixed  standard  for  degrees. 

In  place  of  former  schools  of  literature,  science,  useful  and  fine  arts,  of  mUitar}^  science 
and  art,  of  medicine  and  law,  the  university  courses  were  made  a  classical  and  scientific 
of  4  yeais  each,  and  agricultural  and  meclumical  courses  of  2  years,  leading  to  corre- 
sponding degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  graduate  in  agriculture,  and 
gradnate  in  mechanics.  A  preparatory  department  fits  for  the  university  courses  or  for 
those  of  agriculture  and  mechimics.  During  the  year,  a  workshop  was  erected  and  lur- 
id^ed  with  carpenterh'  tools.  The  fiiculty  numbered  10  and  the  cadets  G9.  No  tuition 
fees  are  chaiged  and  no  female  students  are  admitted.  The  institution  had  a  library  of 
17,000  volumes.—  (Catalogue. ) 

The  UjdversUy  of  Lomsitmaj  at  New  Orleans  (non-sectariau),  is  a  separate  institution 
from  the  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge,  having  existed  since  1847  and  having  been 
recognized  and  provided  for  by  the  constitution  of  1879.  It  has  law,  medical,  and  aca- 
demic departments,  the  last  including,  in  1881,  schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  Englisli,  mathc- 
nadcB,  physics  and  mechanics,  chemistry,  French,  and  German.  This  university  is  to 
receive  annually  firom  the  State  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000.  The  degrees  to  be  con- 
fefred  are  B.  a.,  M.  A.,  B.  8.,  and  b.  lit.  There  were  17  members  of  the  fiiculty,  besides 
teetoreiB  and  other  instructors,  in  1880-^81,  and  506  students,  including  180  high  school 
and  87  academic  French  is  taught  throughout,  and  is  used  in  the  recitations  of  the 
senior  classes.  Instruction  is  in  schools.  There  is  no  curriculum  or  prescribed  course 
&r  the  college  as  a  whole. —  (Catalogue.) 

A  university  for  the  education  of  persons  of  color  was  authorized  by  article  231  of  the 
coostitation  of  1879,  and  under  act  87  of  the  general  assembly  of  1880  it  was  organized 
as  the  SotUhem  Univemty  for  Colored  Students^  witii  a  grant  from  the  State  purporting  to 
be  of  $10,000  annually.  The  institution  was  opened  to  students  in  January,  1881,  and 
enn^led  a  considerable  number  of  students;  but,  firom  the  fact  that  it  was  without  funds 
and  that  its  trustees  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  at  a  ruinous  discount  the  warrants  of  the 
State  whi<^  constituted  its  only  assets,  its  sessions  were  closed  in  Jime  of  that  year,  and 
even  the  property  purchased  for  its  use  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed. —  (State  school 
report.) 

Ldmtd  UidvenUy  celebrated  its  eighth  anniversary  May  25,  1881,  conferring  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  on  two  young  men  who  had  completed  the  regular  collegiate  course  and  grad- 
oating  6  otheis  from  its  higher  English  course,  one  of  whom  was  a  young  lady. —  (Watch- 
maD,  July  14,  1881.) 

O^T  institutions  of  this  class  reported  in  some  form  for  1880-'81  were  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, College  Point,  Convent  P.  O.  (Roman  Catholic);  St.  Charles  College,  Grand  Coteau 
fR<»iian  Catholic);  Centenaiy  College,  Jackson  (Methodist  Episcopal  South),  and  the 
S)Uowiiig  4,  all  in  New  Orleans:  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  also  called  The 
Jesuits'  College  (Roman  Catholic) ;  Leland  University  (Baptist) ;  New  Orleans  University 
•'Methodist  Episcopal);  and  Straight  University  (Congregational).  The  reports  of  some 
iR  not  as  definite  as  could  be  desired,  but  apparently  all  had  arrangements  for  prepara- 
toy  study  in  1,  2,  or  more  yeais'  courses,  Jefierson  not  seeming  to  go  beyond  this  in  the 
year  under  review.  The  others  all  appear  to  have  had  substantially  the  usual  classical 
oolk^te  courses,  with  a  fiur  proportion  of  scientific  studies,  though  these  were  not  gener- 
aUy  arranged  in  separate  courses.  Jefferson,  St.  Charles,  and  the  Immaculate  Conception 
CWeeehad  also  commercial  courses;  Leland,  New  Orleans,  and  Straight,  normal  instruc- 
tion, Stinlglit  having  this  arranged  in  a  3  years'  course,  with  a  higher  English  course  of 
tlie  nme  length.    Leland  also  had  a  similar  course. 

Fot  statistics  of  all  these,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics, 
a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding;  for  professional 
coanes,  Professional  Instruction,  fhither  on. 

iKgrnrunoire  fob  the  sxjperiob  insteuction  of  young  women. 

TTie  3  Protestant  collegiate  institutions  in  New  Orleans — Leland,  New  Orleans,  and 
Stni^it  Universities — admit  young  women  to  equal  privileges  with  young  men.  For 
iBfaanation  as  to  at  least  4  other  schools  designed  to  afford  to  young  women  like  advan- 
>  Table  Vm  of  the  appendix. 
)  Saperintendent  Fay,  in  his  report  for  1880-'81,  urged  on  the  legislature  the  es- 
at  of  a  first  class  college  for  young  women,  to  correspond  with  the  State  uni- 
«Hli^  fiir  young  men  in  the  educational  advantages  offered ;  but  his  recommendation  does 
■Iqppiaar  to  have  met  with  fitvor. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC.  T 

AaeleBtific  course  of  4  years  and  a  2  years*  agricultural  and  mechanical  course  follow- 
V  fttndies  appear  in  the  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
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College  at  Baton  Rouge,  a  full  description  of  which  is  given  under  Superior  Instruclioii. 
St  Charles  College  and  the  University  of  Louisiana  have  scientific  courses,  and  other 
colleges,  as  before  stated,  give  some  scientific  instruction  in  connection  with  the  p-l^»fl^i(^l^ 
but  not  generally  in  defiued  and  separate  courses. 

PBOFESSIONAL. 

Theological. — Straight  University  (Congregational ) ,  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people, 
opened  1870,  reported  for  1880-^81  a  theological  course  of  3  years  for  college  graduates,  on 
completion  of  which  they  receive  the  degree  of  B.  D.  Students  that  have  not  had  a  col- 
lide education  on  leaving  receive  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  their  theological  studies 
and  the  character  and  de^ee  of  scholarship  attained.  This  department  had  35  students 
and  1  graduate.  There  is  no  report  from  others  heretofore  reportuig,  except  Leland  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  which  had,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  27  students  for  the  ministry  in  1881 ;  while,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Meth- 
odist Freedmen^s  Aid  Society,  New  Orleans  University  still  gave  theological  instruction. 
For  full  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix. 

Legal. — ^The  University  of  Louisiana  and  Straight  University,  both  at  New  Orleans, 
give  legal  training  in  courses  of  2  years  of  five  months  each,  having  each  a  fiiculty  of  4 
iastructors.  The  former  in  1880-*81  had  35  students,  the  latter  20  and  graduated  9. — 
(Return  and  catalogues.) 

For  statistics  of  these  and  others  reporting,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix. 

Medical. — ^The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  (originally  the 
Medical  College  of  Louisiana)  required  in  1881,  as  pre\iously,  3  years  of  study  with  a 
regular  practitioner,  with  attendauce  on  two  ftill  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each 
year,  and  thorough  hospital  instruction,  under  9  professors  and  instructors.  During  the 
session  of  1880-*81  there  were  204  students,  59  of  whom  graduated. —  (Return  and  cata- 
logue. )    For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

Whether  New  Orleans  University  continued  in  1881  the  3  years'  course  of  medical 
lectures  advertised  by  it  in  1878  has  not  been  ascertained  at  the  date  at  whidi  this 
goes  to  press. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND   DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Louisiana  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Baton  Rouge,  for 
1880-'81,  reported  38  inmates,  22  being  males  and  IG  females,  under  the  care  of  a  super- 
intendent, 2  teachers,  and  a  matron  and  assistant  matron.  In  school  the  pupils  arc  trained 
in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  such  institutions.  The  boys  work  1  hour  a  day  in  cul- 
tivating the  garden  and  chopping  wood,  while  the  girls  are. taught  to  sew  and  do  general 
housework.  System,  order,  and  economy  prevailed  in  every  department.  During  the 
last  2  years  the  State  had  paid  its  usual  appropriation  of  $10,000  in  depreciated  warrants, 
leaving  the  institution  at  the  close  of  1880-^81  with  a  debt  or$3,000,  which  the  general 
aascmbly  would  be  called  on  to  make  good. —  (Catalogue.) 

No  statistics  for  1880-^61  of  institutions  for  the  training  of  the  blind  are  at  hand. 

EDUCATION  OP  ORPHANS. 

The  German  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  New  Orleans,  in  1880-*81  had  104  children, 
of  whom  68  were  boys  and  46  girls,  with  2  principal  teachers,  one  for  instruction  in  Ger- 
man, the  other  in  English.  In  the  morning  the  larger  pupils  are  taught  in  English,  the 
smaller  in  German,  reversing  this  order  in  the  afWnoon;  thus  all  are  taught  the  ele- 
mentary branches  in  both  languages.  The  girls  are  taught  common  sewing  and  knitting, 
and  t\s'ice  a  week  fine  needlework  by  the  English  teadier,  while  in  the  afternoon  the 
boys  are  taught  drawing.  Twice  a  week  the  older  children  meet  in  the  evening  and  are 
taught  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  children  are  said  to  be  remarkably  healthy 
and  are  trained  for  usefulness  in  household  work. —  (Louisiana  Journal  of  Education, 
January,  1881.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  State  educational  convention  was  held  at  New  Orleans  May  23-26,  1872,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  presiding.  Tlie  meeting  was  regarded  as  the  initiative  of  similar  ones 
in  the  future,  but  up  to  1880-*81  no  fturther  mention  of  them  appears,  nor  of  the  local 
teachers'  associations  recommended  by  general  assembly  of  1870,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  abandoned. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Edwis  H.  Fay,  Stote  guperinimdent  of  pvblie  editcoHon^  New  Oriean$. 
[Term,  January,  1880,  to  January,.;^^^  by  ^OOglC 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


187^'80. 

188a-'81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (4-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

A  v^>ri^  daily  fttt^ndancft , .  _  ,    .  _ , 

214,656 
149,827 
103, 115 

36 

3,930 

353 

4,309 

2,859 

67 

$74,801 

3,003,461 

120 

2,325 
4,609 
6,934 

415 

$32  97 
21  68 

$1,047,715 
1,047,681 

$438,287 

213,927 

150,067 

99,500 

39 

3,966 

353 

4,308 

3,039 

57 

$95,347 

3,026,395 

118 

2,257 
4,683 
6,940 
4,713 

457 

$35  99 
22  28 

$1,089,414 
1,089,414 

729 

240 

3,615 

SCHOOL  DIUTIUCTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Towns  not  divided  into  school  dis- 

3 

36 

tricts. 
School  districts  reported 

Parts  of  districts  reported 

Public  school-houses 

1 

St'hool-houses  in  good  condition.  _. 

Kumber  bmlt  within  the  year 

Goetof  those  thus  built 

180 

10 

$20,546 
22,934 

eity. 
Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

TBACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

2 

68 

Female  teachers  in  the  same 

't 

Whole  number  employed 

Xumber  that  had  previous  experi- 
ence. 

Kumber  that  weregraduates  of  nor- 
mal schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

INCU>IB  AND  KXPENDITUBE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools. . 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fhnd  availa- 
ble. 

42 

$3  02 
60 

$41,699 
41,733 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  N.  A.  Luce,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  for  the 
two  yeaiB  indicated,  with  written  returns  firom  the  same  for  both  years.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OTFICEBS. 

For  the  State  there  is  a  superintendent  of  .common  schools,  i^pointed  by  the  governor 
md  council  fijr  3  years,  who  acts  also  as  superintendent  of  State  normal  schools. 

For  each  town  (i.  e.,  township)  there  is  a  superintending  school  committee  of  3  mem- 
boSf  or  in  its  stead  a  supervisor  of  schools,  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting,  to 
wludi  offices  no  person  is  ineligible  on  account  of  sex.  A  school  agent  is  annually  elected 
by  each  town  or  district,  to  call  school  meetings,  take  the  censi^  of^^h^j^i^ul^l^,  pro- 
vide Aiel,  rqtair  school-houses,  &c. —  (School  law,  1881.)  igiz     y 
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OTHER  FEATITBES  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  State  offers  free  instraction  in  common  English  studies  to  all  youth  4  to  21  years  of 
age  residing  in  school  districts,  and  requires  the  attendance  of  all  capable  children  be- 
tween 9  and  15  lor  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  year,  unless  instructed  elsewhere.  Parents 
and  guardians  of  delinquent  children  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $5  for  each  violation  of  this 
rule  [and  manufacturers  have  not  been  allowed  to  employ  children  without  a  teacher's 
certificate  tliat  they  have  attended  school  3  or  4  months  the  previous  year ;  the  penalty 
of  |50  lor  such  employment  was  made  $100  in  1880].^  A  scheme  for  systematic  graded 
instruction  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  was  published  for  the  use  of  the  rural  schools 
in  1881.  Instruction  in  mechanical  or  industrial  drawing,  as  well  as  in  studies  beyond 
the  grammar  grade,  has  been  for  some  years  optional.  Normal  schools  for  tnuning  teach- 
ers enter  into  the  State  system.  Teachers  must  present  a  certificate  as  to  moral  charac- 
ter and  fitness  for  the  position  from  the  officer  who  has  examined  them,  and  no  teacher 
may  receive  his  pay  until  the  register  of  his  school,  properly  filled  up  and  signed,  is  de- 
posited with  the  school  oommitt^  or  its  agent  Each  teacher  must  include  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  State  of  Maine  in  his  instruction,  with  tra'm- 
ing  also  in  the  principles  of  monJity.  The  schools  are  supported  Irom  the  interest  of  a 
permanent  school  fund,  fix)m  taxes  of  1  mill  on  $1  on  ordinary  protwrty,  of  2 J  mills*  on 
$1  on  deposits  in  savings  banks,  and  firom  a  tax  of  not  less  than  60  cents  for  each  inhab- 
itant, to  be  annually  voted  by  the  school  meeting.  Failure  to  raise  this  last  brings  a 
penalty  of  twice  to  four  times  the  amount  of  deficiency  on  the  delinquent  city,  town,  or 
plantation,  with  a  forfeiture  for  the  year  of  its  portion  of  the  State  school  money.  Be- 
sides these  required  taxes,  there  may  be  others  for  free  high  schools,  for  the  purchase  of 
text  books,  and  for  building  or  repairing  school-houses. —  (School  law,  1881.) 

OENEEAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  school  report  for  1881  show  an  increase  of  240  in  pupils  en- 
rolled in  public  schools,  notwithstanding  a  decrease  in  youth  of  school  age,  but  a  very 
marked  and  large  decrease  in  the  average  attendance  on  both  winter  and  summer  schools; 
this,  too,  though  36  more  districts  than  in  1880  made  reports,  and  though  there  was  a 
lair  increase  in  school  revenue,  in  the  number  of  school-houses  reported  in  good  condi- 
tion, in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  in  the  number  of  such  who  were  graduates  of 
normal  schools,  and  although  the  teachers  received  higher  pay.  The  average  length  of 
school  term  was  2  days  shorter. 

Superintendent  Luce  considers  that  there  has  been  some  gain  in  the  quality  of  the 
sdiools,  but  deems  it  impossible  to  secure  great  improvement  while  the  (Ustrict  system 
prevails.  He  holds  this  system  responsible  for  the  short  school  term,  small  schools,  poor 
teachers,  lack  of  order,  system,  and  school  appliances,  and  laige  waste  of  public  moneys,  and 
consequently  wishes  to  see  it  superseded  by  a  good  town  system. —  (School  report,  1881.) 

KIKDEROABTEN. 

There  has  been  decided  growth  in  the  Kindergarten  at  Lewiston.  For  statistics  of 
schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. — (Returns. ) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFTCEES. 


These  are  school  supervisors,  superintending  school  oommittees,  school  agents,  and 
some  cities  school  superintendents. —  (School  laws.) 


STATISTICS.* 


CiUe 


Population, 
census  or 
1880. 


Children  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Auburn.... 
Aug^usta... 
Bttngor.... 

Bath 

Biddeford 
Lewiston. 
Portland .. 
Rockland. 


0,555 

8,665 
16,856 

7,874 
12,651 
10,063 
83,810 

7,500 


8,018 
2,342 
5,470 
2,836 
3,011 
6,274 
10,004 
2,186 


1,062 
1,220 
3,120 
1,836 
1,801 
2,010 
6,608 
1,448 


1,360 
075 
2,478 
1,536 
1,835 
2,062 
4,608 
1,130 


61 
48 
70 
38 
42 
60 
132 
30 


$15,021 
10,796 
30,563 
17,112 
22,674 
33,232 
80,712 
10,856 


^The  provision  in  tnuckets  seems  to  have  been  dropped  in  the  revised  school  law  of  1881. 
2  Erroneously  reported  as  5  mills  in  the  report  for  1880. 

8 The  stalislics  priven  are  from  written  returns,  except  as  respects  Auburn  and  Portland.     Ab  no 
returns  have  come  from  these  cities,  the  figures  presented  are  from  the  State  report  for  188L 
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ADDITIONAL  PABTICULAES. 

Avbum  reports  31  of  its  32  school-honses  in  good  condition;  1  erected  during  the  year,  at 
a  cost  of  $900;  school  property  Talued  at  $89,000;  and  school  terms  avei:aging  1  day  over 
10  weeks  of  5J  days  each.  A  decrease  is  noted  in  enrolment  and  rate  of  average  at- 
tendance.—  (State  report,  1881.) 

Augusta  reports  30  of  its  33  school  bnildings  in  good  condition,  1  having  been  bnilt  dnr- 
ing  tLe  year  at  a  cost  of  $22,000;  a  school  term  of  somewhat  more  3ian  11  weeks  in 
snmmer  and  14  weeks  in  winter;  43  of  the  48  teachers  females,  and  2  of  the  teachers 
gradnates  of  normal  schools.  The  retnm  shows  that  a  special  teacher  of  mnsic  was  em- 
ployed,  but  does  not  designate  what  grades  received  instmction. — (State  report  and  city 
retam,l^l.) 

Bang<rr  had  for  the  pnblic  schools  36  bnildings,  all  in  good  condition,  with  72  rooms 
and  3,500  sittings,  valued  at  $75,000.  Special  instmction  was  given  in  vocal  music  and 
penmanship  in  all  intermediate  and  grammar  schools.  Noteworthy  changes  were  the 
extension  of  the  school  year  ftom  32  to  34  weeks,  the  union  of  the  grammar  and  high 
iehods  under  one  principal,  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of  studies,  and  t£e 
establishment  of  a  monthly  teachers'  meeting,  presided  over  by  the  committee.  The 
school  committee  desires  to  establish  an  ungraded  school  for  the  benefit  of  working  boys, 
who  are  employed  in  large  numbers  in  shops  and  mills  part  of  the  year  and  are  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  any  specified  grade. —  (City  reiwrt  and  return,  1881.) 

Bath  reports  16  school-houses,  14  in  good  condition,  with  37  rooms  and  3,300  sittings, 
vahied  at  $59,300.  Schools  were  taught  190  days  by  38  teachers,  2  of  them  graduates 
oi  normal  schools.  The  classification  is  high,  grammar,  and  primary,  with  ungraded 
mral  schools.  Drawing  is  taught  in  the  primary  schools;  penmanship,  in  all  schools,  by 
a  ^>eeial  instructor.  The  high  school  offers  3  parallel  courses  of  study :  an  Engl  ish  course, 
with  French  and  German;  a  classical  course,  including  Latin,  French,  German,  and  the 
more  imx>0!rtant  English  studies;  and  a  college  preparatory  course.  In  a  class  of  39  grad- 
uates, which  was  by  fiir  the  largest  number  in  any  one  year.  28  were  girls. —  (City  report 
nd  return,  1881.) 

Biddeford  reported  23  school-houses,  2  erected  during  the  year,  with  sittings  for  1,835 
popila,  valu^  with  sites  and  fhmituro,  at  $95,000.  Schools  were  taught  184  days  by 
10  male  and  32  female  teachers.  An  estimated  enrolment  of  269  in  private  schools  was 
given  for  18?!.—  (Return,  1881.) 

LewiMan,  with  a  decrease  in  enrolment,  reimrts  an  increase  in  daily  attendance,  the 
average  per  cent.  being^94;  29  school-houses  in  good  condition,  with  sites,  ftimiture,  &c., 
valued  at  $193,050  (1  built  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $4,278).  The  length  of  the  school 
year  was  37}  weeks  for  city  and  34  J  for  rural  schools,  an  ii^ustice  to  the  latter  which  the 
superintendent  desires  to  see  righted.  The  ungraded  city  school  has  been  abandoned,  an 
evening  school  meeting  much  tetter  the  wants  of  the  class  of  pupils  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. The  normal  practice  school,  which  has  been  well  conducted  for  several  years, 
was  very  successful  in  1881,  a  class  of  8  young  ladies,  vrith  nearly  two  hundred  children, 
being  in  attendance. 

A  teachers'  library  of  professional  books  has  been  established  from  a  donation  of  $50 
and  50  volumes.  The  teachers'  reports  to  the  superintendent  show  the  year  to  have  been 
one  of  generally  fiiir  success. —  (State  and  city  reports  and  return,  1881.) 

PsfHand  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  16  school  buildings  in  good  condition, 
1  erected  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $20,000;  entire  school  property  valued  at  $350,000; 
and  a  school  year  of  36}  weeks.— (State  report,  1881. ) 

RoMmd  reports  but  4  out  of  11  school-houses  in  good  condition,  all  valued  at  $50,000; 
1  hi^  school,  4  grammar,  and  19  primary  schools,  with  about  seventeen  hundred  sit- 
tings, in  charge  of  30  teachers,  2  of  them  graduates  of  normal  schools. —  (State  report  and 
dty  return,  1881.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  KOBMAL  Ain)  TRAINIKG  8CH00UB. 

The  3  State  normal  schools,  at  Castine,  Farmington,  and  Gorham,  reported  for  1880-'81 
n  attendance  of  151  male  and  261  female  students,  of  whom  97  graduated  and  83  engaged 
m  teaching.  They  have  all  adopted  a  2  years'  course  of  study,  and  Farmington  has 
added  a  graduate  course  of  1  year,  fiom  which  a  class  of  5  graduated  at  the  close  of  the 

Tbtb  Madawaska  Training  School,  in  its  two  sessions  of  20  weeks  each  at  Fort  Kent  and 
ym  Boren,  had  an  attendance  of  113,  an  increase  of  17.  A  regular  course  of  study  was 
fitririifOrpd,  and  6  stndents  were  preparod  to  graduate  in  June,  1881.  Of  this  class  4  were 
FiDttMli,  who  learned  to  speak  English  fluently  while  in  the  schooL 

the  nonnal  departments  at  Yassalboro'  and  Pittsfield  have  been  in  successful  opera- 
HoB  dnriag  the  year,  with  an  attendance  of  92  in  the  former  and  46  in  the  latter.  At 
14  iroe  graduated.    Of  the  92  at  Vassalboro'  33  were  teaching  at  the  dose  of 
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OTHEB  NOBMAL  TBAININa. 

The  normal  training  and  practice  class  at  Portland  had  8  graduates,  all*  of  whom  en- 
gaged in  teaching.    A  similar  school  at  Lewiston  graduated  8,  of  whom  4  became  teachers. 

TEACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  the  sum  of  $800  was  appropriated  for  1881  and  a  like 
sum  for  1882  to  enable  the  State  superintendent  to  hold  teachera'  meetings,  one  or  more 
in  each  county,  during  the  year.  They  were  to  differ  from  former  institutes  in  that  they 
were  to  be  conducted  wholly  by  resident  educators,  to  continue  but  2  days  each,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  paid  for  the  services  of  those  conducting  them — a  provision  likely  to 
be  fatal. 

The  first  meeting,  which  was  successful  in  both  attendance  and  interest,  was  at  West 
Waterville  in  April,  and  an  association  was  there  formed  under  the  new  plan.  In  Octo- 
ber and  November,  21  meeting  were  held,  bringing  into  the  work  over  1,100  actual  teaoh- 
ers  and  a  considerable  number  of  prospective  ones.  The  work,  while  varied  in  form,  was 
made  practically  uniform  in  substance,  and  has  been  satis&ctoiy  in  its  results.  Twelve 
new  teachers'  associations,  in  addition  to  6  previously  oiganized,  owe  their  origin  to  these 
meetings. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FBEE  HIGH  SCHOOUB. 

Free  high  schools  have  been  supported  in  101  towns,  an  increase  of  15  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  at  a  total  expense  of  $69,469,  the  State  paying  only  $16,910.  There  were  reg- 
istered 7,792  pupils,  with  an  average  daily  attendxmce  of  5,592.  The  enrolment  includ^ 
695  persons  engaged  in  teaching,  being  an  increase  of  210  such  over  the  preceding  year, 
which  seems  to  indicate  both  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  improve  their  quali- 
fications and  a  demand  for  better  qualified  teachera  in  the  common  schools. — (State 
r^»rt,  1881.) 

OTIIEE  8XCOKDABY  SCHOOUB. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  devoted  to 
preparing  students  for  college,  see  Tables  TV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  for 
summaries  of  these  statistics,  see  corresponding  fables  in  the  report  of  the  ComniissioDer 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  institutions  of  this  class  in  the  State,  excluding  the  State  Agricultural  Coll^^e, 
continued  to  be  3  in  number  in  1880-^81. 

Bowdoin  CoUege,  Brunswick  (Trinity  Congregational),  chartered  in  1794,  reports  14  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  and  146  students;  one  regular  course,  which  gives  liberal  place 
to  scientific  studies  and  after  the  second  year  a£ft>rds  a  wide  range  of  electives,  among 
which  modem  languages  hold  a  prominent  place.  It  has  special  departments  of  medicine, 
engineering,  and  military  science.  Facilities  are  also  affoi^ed  students  who  desii-e  to  pur- 
sue graduate  study.  During  the  year  ending  July  1,  1881,  gifts  and  bequests  to  the 
amount  of  $100,500  were  received;  also  numerous  additions  to  the  library  and  art  gallery. 

(jolby  UmvertsUy^  Waterville  (Baptist),  reports  a  fiiculty  of  9  members,  with  149  stu- 
dents, a  small  number  being  young  women.  A  slight  change  in  the  regulat  course  of 
study  was  made  by  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  history.  Tliree  preparatory 
schools  are  controlled  by  the  collt^. 

Bales  College^  Lewiston  (Free  Will  Baptist),  organized  in  1857,  reports  a  fiwmlty  of  7 
resident  and  2  non-resident  professors;  112  male  and  15  female  students;  a  library  of  5,771 
volumes,  which  is  increased  yearly  by  a  ftmd  devoted  to  the  purpose;  and  a  gift  of  $1,000. 
A  theological  school  and  preparatory  school  of  Latin  are  under  the  control  of  the  college. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  8UPEBI0B  INSTBUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  this  class  of  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Orono,  organized  in 
1868  and  open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  offers  5  courses  of  instruction  of  4  years  each. 
They  are  essentially  the  same  for  the  first  2  years,  thus  furnishing  a  necessary  basis  for 
the  more  technical  studies  and  practical  instruction  of  the  ensuing  years.  The  return 
gives  3  students  in  a  graduate  course,  4  in  a  partial  course,  and  95  n^es  and  8  females  in 
the  regular  courses.  Heretofore  tuition  has  been  free.  Since  August,  1881,  a  charge  of 
|30  a  year  is  made. —  (Return  and  catalogue,  1881.) 
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PEOFESSIONAL. 

Tkohgif.-^The  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational),  established  in  1816, 
1u6  sent  out  600  graduates  and  instructed,  without  graduation,  160  more.  A  3  years* 
ararae  of  study,  5  proieesors,  26  students,  and  10  graduates  are  reported  for  1880-'81. 
A  theological  school  connected  with  Bates  College,  Lewiston  f Baptist),  reports  a  3  years* 
eowse,  6  professors,  17  students,  and  6  graduates.  Theological  students  are  admitted 
free  to  aU  scientific  and  other  public  lectures  of  the  college.  Both  schools  require  a 
preliminaiy  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  who  are  not  college  graduates. — 
iCfftalogueand  return,  1881.) 

Xo  law  school  rexwrts  for  1881. 

Jfaftciw.— The  Medical  School  of  Maine,  under  control  of  Bowdoin  College,  Bruns- 
wick, reports  a  medical  &culty  of  14  members  and  a  corps  of  103  students  in  1880-'81. 
TIjc  reqairements,  as  before,  are  3  years  of  study,  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  only 
16  weeks  each,  a  thesis,  and  the  passage  of  an  examination  on  all  the  studies  of  the 
cwBC  This  examination  may  be  either  ftdl  and  final  at  the  close  or  may  be  made  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  lecture  course  on  the  subjects  of  that  course. 

The  Portland  School  for  Medical  Instruction,  Portland,  which  is  a  hl^-h  grade  pre- 
paatoiy,  not  a  graduating,  school,  reports  9  professors  and  18  students.  The  physicians 
sDd  salens  of  the  Maine  General  Hospital  at  Portland,  being  members  of  the  faculty, 
offer  ample  opi)oi:txinity  for  clinical  study  of  medical  and  surgi(»l  cases,  allowing  students 
toaooompany  them  in  their  daily  visits  to  the  hospital. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES,  BLIND,  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Portland  School  for  the  Deaf,  under  control  of  the  city  school  board,  reports  4 
tochers  and  26  pupils.  The  articulation  method  is  successfully  used  in  teaching  the 
»iiuary  branches  of  a  public  school.  The  State  permits  parents  to  send  their  deaf 
children  either  to  this  school  or  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.— (Return  and  city  report,  1879.) 

EEFOEMATORY  AND  INDU8TBIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Maine  State  Reform  School^  Cape  Elizabeth,  sends  no  information  for  1881. 

The  Maine  Industrial  School  for  GirlSj  Hallowell,  reports  the  last  year  as  one  of  prosper- 
ity. The  girls  have  attended  feithftilly  to  their  duties  in  school  and  work  rooms,  and 
the  numbers  have  been  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  building.  Clothing  has  been  made 
in  60  girls  and  150  pairs  of  stockings  have  been  knit,  the  yam  being  prepared  by  the 
girfs.—  (Annual  report,  1881.) 

EDUCATIONAL  OONYENTIONS. 

MAINE  PEDAGOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Elaine  Pedagogical  Society  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Augusta,  October  13-15, 
ttd  was  considered  the  most  notable  educational  meeting  ever  held  in  the  State.  Rep- 
iwntatives  of  all  ranks  of  educational  workers  were  in  attendance.  Among  the  topics 
^•<na8ed  were  "The  nature  and  limits  of  government  in  colleges,  seminaries,  and  public 
schools,'*  "Value  of  honors  and  prizes, "  **  Courses  of  study  and  daily  programmes  of  work 
i^ruial  schools,"  "Moral  education,'*  "Minimum  length  of  schools, "  "Text  books," 
*c.  Important  work  was  planned  for  the  ftiture:  committees  were  appointed  to  investi- 
P*e  the  whole  subject  of  instruction  in  its  several  departments  and  instructed  to  report 
« the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  in  schools  of  different  grades,  on  the  character 
«"f  text  books,  on  methods  to  be  pursued,  &c  This  society  proposes  to  publish  annually 
i  T^ume  containing  the  most  valuable  papers  and  reports  presented  during  the  year  and 
*3igBrt  of  the  discussions  thereon. —  (State  school  report,  1881.) 

STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tbe  Maine  State  Educational  Association  held  its  fifteenth  annual  session  at  Biddefbrd 
I^'omber  29-31.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  made  a  report  on  the 
P^peas  in  educational  matters  during  the  year.  The  teaching  of  temperance  in  the 
J^^wols  was  discussed,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  favoring  the  use  of  free  text  books, 
j^'^toii,  Portland,  and  some  other  cities  were  said  to  have  already  introduced  the 
"T^oance  Book."  The  frequent  change  of  teachers  as  a  hindrance  to  progress  was 
**awdto.  An  excellent  paper  entitled  Style  in  teaching"  was  read  by  Superintend- 
^HiOBias  Tieh,  of  Portland,  and  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  editor  of  the  Pri- 
■pTncher,  Boston.  *  *  Is  there  work  for  two  educational  associations  in  Maine  ? ' '  was 
^Aniased;  and  it  having  been  decided  that  one  vigorous  association  could  best 
*aaet]ie  hi^^iest  good,  it  was  resolved  that  the  records,  funds,  &c.,  of  the  State  associ- 
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ation  be  passed  over  to  the  Maine  Pedagogical  Society  and  no  fhrther  meeting  of  this  society 
be  hereafter  called.  A  paper  **What  is  practical  education?"  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
C.  RobbinS)  of  Deering,  and  in  his  absence  read  by  his  wife,  was  discussed  by  G.  C.  Rounds 
and  others.  The  question  "What  sciences  shall  we  teach  in  high  schools,  and  how  shall 
we  teach  them  ?**  was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Fenn,  of  Gorham,  and  enthusiastically 
discussed  by  Superintendent  Thomas  Tash,  of  Portland,  Miss  Estelle  Morris,  of  Farming- 
ton,  and  others.  After  the  reading  and  discussion  of  some  appropriate  resolutioDS  the 
association  a^'oumed  sine  die. —  (Journal  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  N.  A.  Luck,  State  auperintenderU  of  common  wehooUf  Avffmta, 
[Tenn,  Febnuhry  6, 1380,  to  Januaiy,  188&J 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 

1880-»81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 

Youth  of  school  ace  (5-20) a    ... 

5330,590 

158,909 

24,928 

126,907 

79,739 

11,661 

2,039 
394 

1,319 

1,861 

3,180 

494 

Attending  pnWic  flchools . - 

102,431 

28,221 

132,672 

85,778 
12,828 

2,044 
399 

1,330 

1,795 

3,125 

508 

$41  06 

$1,483,862 
1,544,367 

1906,229 



3,522 

Xofflber  of  theee  colored 

3,293 
5,765 
6,039 

ffighert  attendance  in  one  term. . . 
Aremge  daily  attendance  

iwagji  daily  attendance  of  colored. 

SCHOOLaL 

PobUe  schools  leported 

1,167 
5 

Nomber  of  theeelfor  colored  youth. 

TXACmCBS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

Ken  teaching  in  pnhlic  schools 

Women  teaching  in  these  schools. . 
Wbole  nnmher  emnloved 

5 

11 

66 
55 

N  mnber  in  schools  fiir  colored  youth 
Avenge  monthly  pay  of  teadiiers. . 

BKKIPTB  AHD  XZPKNDITC7SE8. 

Whole  receipts  fbr  puhlic  schools.. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 

SIATB  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amoont  of  permanent  ftmd  reported 

14 

,11,608,274 
1,604,581 

$124,412 
60,214 

aDil^la  ttie  tkgtt  for  ilblributi(>ri  mt  aa1i4»l  fuuds;  for  free  attendance,  it  l»  <^-21,  for  whites  and 

^EmmmleA  hy  th0  Bureau. 

Pintti  reports  of  Hon.  M*  A.  Nowell^  St-tte  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
-w^yeaxs  indicfttedj  with  return  £tom  Iiim  for  1879-*80.) 


I  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OPFIOERS. 

£4oc3£iDnaI  matters  affectiBg  the  whole  State  are  intrusted  to  a  State  board  of  educa- 
!  i73  u>mpQf&cd  of  th(?  govdmoF,  4  pon^on^  i^4ected  by  him  ftom  the  presidents  and  ezam- 
irfi  of  the  cjonntj^  htwinU,  tvnd  the  priu filial  of  the  State  Normal  Sdiool  (for  whites), 
^'^  is  ex  ol^eio  secrei^iy  of  the  board  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Edu- 
^m^oua]  inatteT^  afTeeting  cotitLtlcs  ikxa  noder  the  charge  of  county  school  commissionerB 
I  for  {mliaary  couctiea^  5  for  snch  m  hnve  more  than  100  schools) ;  these  commissioners 
m^  aippomtied  Jot  2  y eara^  tarms  by  the  j  adg^  of  the  dicuit  courts,  and  themselves  appoint 
i  mmm  not  of  their  ntrmbor  to  s«rve  as  their  secretory,  treasurer,  and  examiner.  Edu- 
matters  olTcM?t!ii|^  ilt'^tricts  into  which  counties  may  be  divided  are  given  into  the 
I  of  3  peraoua  h\  ea^ch  dbtrict^  Relcirtc^l  !)y  the  county  school  commissioners  annually. 
I  City  hm  a  ^e<:ml  booj^,  for  which  see  City  School  System,  fhrther  on, 

i  OTHKB  KKATXJUES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

tb»  mofii^^  appoTtiojied  to  tho  State  tree  schools  for  whites  come  from  the  interest  on 
^^nl  Anwl  of  over  |900,0ao,  trum  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  $1  annually  levied,  ajid  from 
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the  product  of  certain  fines,  licenses,  and  intestate  estates.  The  apportionment  is  based 
on  the  number  of  white  youth  in  each  county  and  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  fit>m  5  to  20 
years  of  age,  as  determined  by  the  last  United  States  census.  If  this  prove  insnfficient 
to  sustain  the  schools  for  the  legal  period,  an  additional  county  tax  not  to  exceed  1  mill 
on  $1  may  be  levied.  The  schools  for  colored  youth  get  the  product  of  the  State  school 
tax  on  colored  people,  and  since  1874  have  received  $100,000  annually  additional  from 
State  fUnds.  The  income  is  distributed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  above.  Schools  for 
colored  children  6-20  years  of  age  are  by  law  to  be  opened  by  the  county  commiflmoners 
in  each  election  district  under  the  direction  of  a  special  board  of  school  trustees  appointed 
by  the  commissioners;  and  if  they  have  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  15  acfaolars 
they  are  to  be  taught  as  long  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  county,  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  those  for  whites,  and  with  instruction  in  the  same  branches.  These 
branches  include  all  ordinary  school  studies,  classified  under  the  rules  of  the  State  board 
in  6  grades,  and  may  reach  up  into  high  school  or  academic  grades.  Teachers'  institutes 
and  a  State  normal  school  afford  to  the  candidates  for  positions  as  instructors  in  the 
schools  for  whites  the  means  of  scientific  preparation  for  such  work;  and,  where  still 
higher  preparation  has  been  called  for,  the  State,  up  to  1881  at  least,  has  provided  for  it 
by  allowances  to  certain  colleges.  To  insure  fair  preparation  in  teachers  for  colored 
sdiools,  a  normal  school  for  colored  persons  has  been  long  aided  by  the  State,  and  no 
teacher,  white  or  colored,  may  be  employed  in  the  free  schools  without  a  certificate  of 
qualification  fix>m  the  county  examiner,  the  princi])al  of  the  State  Normal  School,  or  the 
State  board  of  education,  unless  a  diploma  Irom  the  Normal  School  shall  be  presented 
showing  that  the  candidate  has  graduated  there.  After  employment  reports  must  be 
made  quarterly,  according  to  law,  before  pay  can  be  claimed  for  services.  The  boards 
of  county  school  commissioners  determine  and  may  purchase  the  text  books  for  use  in 
the  county  schools.    These  must  contain  nothing  sectarian  or  x>artisan. 

GENEBAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  1880-*81,  as  compared  with  1879-'80,  show  a  decrease  of  3,522  in  en- 
rolment, of  6,039  in  average  attendance,  and  of  3,293  in  enrolment  of  colored  pupils. 
There  were  5  fewer  colored  schools.  In  male  teachers  there  was  a  loss  of  11,  while  in 
females  there  was  a  gain  of  66,  a  net  gain  of  55.  In  the  teachers  of  colored  schools  there 
was  a  felling  off  of  14.  Receipts  for  jmblic  schools  were  greater  by  $124,412  and  expen- 
ditures by  $60,214.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvement  is  the  inadequacy 
of  the  school  revenues.  In  14  counties  the  schools  were  taught  less  than  10  months,  and 
900  teachers  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  whose  services  could  have  been  secured 
for  the  full  school  year  by  a  small  addition  to  their  salaries.  The  census  of  1880  reveals 
the  presence  in  the  State  of  134,488  illiterates  over  10  years  of  age,  90,172  of  them  being 
colored.  It  is  only  since  1872  that,  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000,  increased 
in  1874  to  $100,000,  schools  have  been  opened  for  colored  children  where  rooms  could  be 
obtained,  only  a  few  good  houses  having  been  built.  *  *  Much,  * '  says  the  superintendent, 
'  *  has  yet  to  be  done  before  this  army  of  illiterates  is  driven  entirely  off  the  field.  Nothing 
can  be  done  without  more  money,  and  the  people  of  Maryland,  however  willing,  do  not 
feel  able  to  increase  their  taxes. ' '  —  (State  report. ) 

KIXDERQABTEN. 

For  information  in  regard  to  these  schools  reporting  in  1880-'81,  see  Table  Y  of  the 
appendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  BALTIMORE. 

OFFICEBS. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  school 
commissioners  of  20  members,  1  from  each  city  ward,  appointed  by  the  city  council  for  4 
years,  5  going  out  each  year.  The  board  elects  annually  a  secretary,  also  a  superintend- 
ent and  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  each  to  serve  4  years. 

STATISTICS. 

N 

The  i>opulation  ascertained  by  the  United  States  census  of  1880  was  332,313;  youth  of 
school  age  rejwrted  in  1881,  86,961;  number  enrolled,  47,048;  average  daily  attendance, 
29,424;  number  of  teachers,  824;  expenditure  for  school  purposes,  $681,921. 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULAE8.      . 

Baltimore  reported  in  1881,  as  under  the  care  of  the  board,  the  Baltimore  City  Collef^ 
(which  serves  partly  as  a  high  school  for  boys),  2  female  high  schools,  39  grammar,  59 
primary,  5  public  (formerly  English-German),  and  14  colored  schools,  120  in  all;  and 
824  teachers  employed,  of  whom  84  were  men  and  740  women:  13  in*  the  Baltimore  City 
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College;  22  in  the  2  high  schools,  264  in  the  grammar,  61  in  the  public,  346  in  the  pri- 
maij,  and  90  in  the  colored  sdiools,  besides  4  teachers  of  music  and  4  of  drawing.  There 
were  o434>npil8  in  the  Baltimore  City  College  November  20,  and  818  within  the  year. 
Of  ttie  other  white  pupils  there  were  1,215  in  the  two  girls'  high  schools  within  the  year, 
15,479  in  the  grammar,  4,334  in  the  public,  and  22,979  in  the  primary  schools.  Of  col- 
ored pupils  there  were  G,303,  618  of  these  being  in  the  colored  grammar  and  5,685  in  the 
colored  schools  of  lower  grades.  The  total  number  of  diflferent  pupils  during  the  year 
was  47,048,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  333.  The  schools  occupied  65  build- 
ings, 59  of  which  were  owned  by  the  city;  3  were  used  by  high  schools,  14  by  grammar, 
25  by  primary,  4  by  public,  6  by  grammar  and  primary  schools  jointly,  1  by  colored 
gnunmar,  and  6  by  colored  primary  schools.  All  were  valued,  with  grounds,  fiiniiture, 
and  apparatus,  at  $1,730,000. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  of  the  schools  during  1880-'81  was  regarded  as  satia&ctory; 
the  board  and  superintendent  had  the  cooperation  of  the  city  authorities  and  the  public; 
2  new  buildings  were  erected  and  old  ones  repaired,  furnishing  facilities  where  most 
Deeded;  attendance  was  increased;  teachers  worked  with  Zealand  fidelity,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  free  education  was  advanced.  The  Baltimore  City  College,  in  its  5  years'  course, 
eondnued  to  prepare  its  students  for  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  high  schools  for 
gills,  under  a  reduction  of  their  studies,  increased  in  the  number,  health,  and  efficiency 
of  their  pupils,  and  continue  to  eiy  oy  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people.  The  fui- 
dition  of  a  sixth  grade  to  the  grammar  schools  proved  highly  beneficial.  Special  atten- 
tioo  wi»  given  to  the  grammar  and  primary  schools.  In  the  public  schools  (German- 
English),  while  the  teachers  of  Grerman  had  acquired  greater  proficiency  in  their  work, 
the  discipline  and  scholarship  were  satisfactory,  and  the  applicants  for  a<£nission  exceeded 
the  accommodations.  The  colored  schools  were  well  sustained,  under  Mthfhl  and  com- 
petent teachers.  Several  pupils  in  the  grammar  school  completed  the  course  and  received 
ai»pointment9  in  the  colored  sdiools  in  the  counties.  The  5  evening  schools  reported  in 
1879-'80  as  closed  for  want  of  attendance  were  not  reopened  at  date  of  last  report;  nor 
was  the  Saturday  normal  dass,  which  was  suspended  last  year  with  a  view  to  reorgani- 
zation on  a  new  basis. —  (City  report. ) 

The  census  of  1880  returns  28,433  persons  over  IQ  years  of  age  unable  to  write  in  the 
dty(^  Baltimore,  which  is  33  per  cent,  of  its  school  population  and  equal  to  54  per  cent, 
of  its  sdiool  enrolment. — (State  report. ) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  are  ex  officio  trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Baltimore.  The  school,  organized  in  1866,  received  $10,000  in  1880-'81  fix)m 
the  State,  that  being  $37.90  per  capita  of  the  enrolment.  Thei*o  were  for  the  year  14  in- 
stroctois,  264  students,  and  37  graduates,  25  of  whom  were  teaching.  Its  course  of  study 
o>A-ered  3  years,  including  a  model  school;  drawing  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
eater  into  the  course.  Its  certificates  admit  to  teach  in  the  State  or  city  without  exami- 
nation. In  its  students  every  county  was  represented,  every  seat  was  filled,  and  every 
endnate  found  immediate  employment;  of  the  824  teachers  in  the  State,  424  were 
tnined  in  normal  schools. — (State  report  and  return.) 

OTHEB  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Baltimore  Normal  School  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Teachers,  organized  in  1862, 
roeived,  in  1880-'81,  $2,000  from  the  State,  and  had  6  instructors,  145  students  (22  of 
them  normal),  a  4  years*  course  of  study  (including  map  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  pri- 
inaiy  classes  in  a  model  school),  and  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $10  a  year.  Its  library  con- 
tm^  1,010  volumes,  increased  by  190  during  the  year.  The  number  of  students  was 
laiger  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  school  ei\joyed  the  confidence  of  the  colored 
people. —  ( Return  and  State  report. ) 

The  Normal  Kindergarten  Training  School,  under  Anna  W.  Barnard,  reported  in  1879- 
'*,  does  not  appear  in  reports  for  1880-*81. 

A  training  class  for  Kindergartners  is  reported  in  connection  with  the  New  Education 
Sdwol  and  Kindergarten  in  Baltimore,  by  the  Misses  French  and  Randolph,  and  another 
m  connection  with  the  female  department  of  New  Windsor  College,  New  Windsor,  under 
Mo.  J.  I.  B.  Woodruflf.  The  same  college  announced  for  1880-'81  instruction  in  didac- 
tid,  with  piractical  training  in  normal  methods. —  (Circulars.) 

TEACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  gives  little  information  in  regard  to  institute  work 
kt  1890-'81.     The  law  requires  one  to  be  held  in  each  county  for  5  days  every  year 
:  the  county  examiner,  but  the  only  reports  are  from  the  su^M^^j^g^^l^ent 
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County,  where  a  toachors'  institute  was  conducted  by  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  and  gave  much  useful  information,  and  from  the  superintendent  of  Talbot  County, 
who  states  that  one  was  held  at  Oxford,  at  which  every  teacher  but  one  was  present,  and 
also  that  one  was  opened  for  colored  teachers  and  held  5  days. — (State  report.) 

The  Cumberland  Teachers'  Institute,  a  summer  normal  school  for  the  teawchers  of  Alle- 
gany County  and  the  city  of  Cumberland,  appears  to  have  held  its  usual  session,  as  $100 
were  paid  teachers  for  it;  but  no  account  of  its  work. or  attendance  is  given. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

*  In  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  1680-'81  high  schools  are  not  mentioned ; 
yet  their  presence  in  most  of  the  counties  is  indicated  bj  the  number  of  pmbUc  school 
pupils  reported  as  pursuing  studies  of  a  high  school  grade,  as  follows:  In  book-keeping, 
1,407;  algebra,  2,532;  philosophy,  2,361;  drawing,  1.707;  geometry,  1,152;  physiology, 
1,928;  LatiUj  616;  Greek,  French,  Cierman,  and  music,  199. 

In  the  3  high  schools  in  Baltimore  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  2,033.  an  increase  of 
627  over  the  previous  year,  and  35  teachers.  A  reduction  of  studies  in  the  girls'  high  schools 
was  beneficial;  and  it  was  hoped  the  same  xelief  from  too  many  stodies  would  soon  be 
given  to  the  City  CoUege.— (City  and  State  reports.) 

OTHEB  8BC09DABT  SCHOOLS. 

Sixteen  academies  and  academic  schools  (includins  the  Maryland  School  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb),  reported  in  11  counties  in  1880~'81,  received  from  the  State  school  fimd  ^35,826 
and  reported  42  teachers  and  889  students,  of  whom  29  were  studying  Greek;  169, 
Latin;  29,  Prench;  16,  German;  185,  algebra;  86,  geometry;  16,  trigonometry;  122,  nat- 
ural philosophy;  27,  chemistry:  77,  physiology;  14,  botany;  4,  logic;  36,  •rhetoric;  and 
70,  English  literature,  all  pupils  in  tiiese  studies  being  in  the  schools  outside  of  that  for 
the  dea^and  dumb. 

For  frill  statistics  of  these  and  other  academic  schools  reporting,  also  business  colleges 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix; 
for  summaries  of  the  same,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 
COLLBQES  FOB  YOUITG  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  receives  various  classes  of  students  and  pro- 
^ides  courses  of  study  adapted  to  different  vocations  and  special  needs  of  individuals, 
classifying  them  as  collegiate  and  university  students.  Por  the  collegiate  a  rigid  and 
high  standard  of  matriculation  is  maintained,  and  instead  of  one  curriculum  which  all 
are  required  to  follow  different  combinations  are  offers ;  from  these  the  student  may 
choose,  each  combination  being  so  arranged  that  at  graduation  every  student  will  have 
been  trained  in  advanced  mathematics  and  a  branch  of  science,  Latin,  G^erman,  French, 
and  English,  with  some  branches  of  historical  and  philosophical  investigation;  when  he 
has  passed  the  stated  examinations^  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  conferred. 

University  students  are  graduates  of  institutions  of  acknowledged  standing  who  desire 
to  prosecute  advanced  courses  of  literary  and  scientific  work.  To  these  the  utmost  facili- 
ties are  accorded.  *They  may  be  enrolled  as  candidates  for  the  d^ree  of  PH.  D.;  and  for 
their  encouragement  20  competitive  fellowships,  with  a  salary  of  ^00  each  and  ft-ee  tui- 
tion, are  annually  awarded;  and  as  an  additional  inducement  10  graduate  scholarships 
were  bestowed  during  the  year.  Besides  these  there  are  20  "Hopkins  scholarships," 
giving  free  tuition  to  young  men  of  promise  who  need  aid.  These  were  distributed  among 
students  from  Maiyhuid,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

A  course  of  studies  has  been  arranged  preliminary  to  a  medical  course;  the  students  are 
classed  as  non-matriculates.  Certain  privileges  have  been  extended  to  teachers  following 
special  courses,  to  medical  students  attendii^  demonstrations  in  physiology,  and  to  oth- 
ers admitted  to  the  lectures  in  Hopkins  Hall,  but  none  of  the  above  are  enrolled  as  stu- 
dents. There  were  in  1880-'81  176  enrolled  students,  102  of  whom  were  graduates  or 
university  students,  including  20  fellows,  37  matriculates  or  collegiate  students,  and  37 
non-matriculates,  with  39  on  the  academic  staff. 

Other  institutions  of  this  coU^iate  class  reported  for  1881  are  St.  John's  College,  An- 
napolis; Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore:  Washington  College,  Chestertown;  Prederick 
College,  Prederick;  and  New  Windsor  College,  New  Windsor  (all  non-sectarian);  with 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore;  Rock  Hill  and  St.  Charles  Colleges,  Ellicott  City;  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg  (Roman  Catholic);  and  Western  Maryland  College,  West- 
minster (Methodist  Protestant).  New  Windsor  comes  now  for  the  first  time  among  the 
colleges,  having  previously  presented  itself  as  academic.    All  the  10  show  arrangements 
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m  iDBtracUoQ  in  stadiee  preparatory  to  true  collegiate  work,  and  all  present  conrses  of 
daaeical  collegiate  study  substantially  of  3  or  4  years'  duration,  except  Frederick  Col- 
lege, which  indicates  thorough  work,  but  does  not  state  clearly  the  time  given  to  it. 
(My  Rock  Hill  College  presents  a  special  scientific  course,  separate  from  the  classical 
after  the  sophomore  year;  but  St.  John's,  Baltimore  City  College,  Frederick,  and  New 
Windsor  appear  also  to  give  a  fair  proportion  of  scientific  studies.  St.  John's  had  a 
graduate  course  of  2  years  preparatory  to  the  degree  of  A.  M. ;  Washington,  a  special  or 
partial  course  for  such  as  were  not  able  to  take  a  full  one;  New  Windsor,  arrangements 
lot  moral  training;  and  Loyola,  Rock  Hill,  Mount  St.  Mary's,  and  New  Windsor,  com- 
mercial courses,  that  at  Loyola  covering  4  years,  that  at  Rock  HiU  2  years.  New  Wind- 
ier and  Western  Maryland  Colleges  receive  young  women  as  well  as  young  men,  but 
train  them  in  separate  departments  and  in  shorter  courses. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

Under  a  law  of  1872  St.  John's,  Washington,  Frederick,  and  Western  Maryland  Col- 
leges have  received  annual  donations  from  the  State,  which  In  1680-'81  amounted  to 
$21,800.  In  return  these  colleges  issue  finee  scholarships,  good  for  4  years,  to  students 
selected  by  the  county  boards  aiter  competitive  examinations,  the  holders  being  pledged 
to  complete  the  full  course  of  the  college  which  they  enter  and  to  teach  in  the  public 
sdwols  of  the  State  at  least  2  years  after  graduation.  In  its  report  for  1880-'81  the  State 
board  questions  the  wisdom  of  continuing  these  donations,  and  proposes  the  appointment 
by  the  legislature  of  a  commission  to  examine  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  8UPEBI0B  IN8TBUCTI0N  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  information  respecting  the  4  or  5  schools  for  the  higher  education  of  women  re- 
ported for  1881,  see  Table  Yin  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissicmer  preceding. 

Mnsic,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  studies  seem  to  enter  into  the  courses 
of  alL  Baltimore  Female  College  and  Lutherville  College  report  apparatus  and  other 
means  for  illustrating  study,  and  the  same  2,  with  Frederick  Female  Seminary,  under- 
take to  instmct  in  li^  and  Greek,  of  which  the  others  make  no  mention. —  (Catalogues 
and  returns.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCISNTIFia 

Hie  3  schools  for  higher  scientific  training  in  this  State  are  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
iad  Mechanical  Collf^;^  College  Hill;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore;  and  United 
I  abilte  N^\al  AcjiAlemy,  Annap^ilia. 

The  M^tr^iitfid  A{fricHHural  and  3£tchfinical  College  reported  for  1880-'81  a  foculty  of  7 
l^ftora  $md  33  atadtnte,  und  wn  tinned  to  offer  instruction  in  7  departments  of  study, 
J  cuui^e  eo veering  4  je;ira.  Thc^  Jacilities  in  the  agricultural  department  are  a  farm  of 
lVj  sKjes,  5icdentilita.lly"iuamigi?d,  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  gardens,  with  various  cabi- 
«eu»  and  a  well  armngfi^cl  Ijihorat^irv  for  chemical  analysis.  Instruction  in  military 
lvdc»  b  in  the  regu^lar  liouf^.  Ttit;  dtigrees  conferred  are  A.  B.,  B.  8.,  A.  M.,  and  bach- 
dor  6fagrJeu.UunLl  bdeace,  thin  l^t^t  tL^uli'txed  on  students  passing  satisfactorily  the  course 
m  i^ttiltur^. 

In  the  Umfed  Bt^at^  Xa^al  Acaffrmtt  the  students  are  classed  as  cadet  midshipmen  and 

-siet  engiiMwti*-     In  lBBf>-*j^l  there  were  221  of  the  former  and  104  of  the  latter.     The 

nin^ "include*  in  the  mnj^^f  cif  studies  the  higher  mathematics,  physics,  astronomy, 

uii4try»  mechanic^  navigation,  sitirveying,  seamanship,  gunnery,  ordnance,  drawing, 

ic^m  ifpngwfif^,  and  anch  i»th&r  branches  as  complete  a  litenuy  and  naval  education. 

:^  ^msm^  which  covere  4  year?,  is  followed  by  2  years  at  sea.    The  number  of  oidet 

iiM^i^sj^sM&i  allowed  m  1  for  vxcry  ^Uuiber  and  Del^ate  of  the  United  States  House  of 

BcfB^eul^v^  1  for  the  Di^^lTict  of  Columbia,  and  10  appointed  at  large. 

J4(iv  ffdpliwi  Univtrifitif  offers  to  ^jvvAo&te  students  huge  facilities  for  the  most  ad- 

i^  i^nenlificJitadim,  while  in  uiidt'i^raduates  it  affords  the  scientitic  studies  usualin 

ngalu  ixmTiXS.     Htudentis  hiivc  the  benefit  of  3  scientific  laboratories  fully  equippeil 

•>•  work  IB  chemistry,  ph^^i^ics^  and  l»iology,  a  branch  of  the  last  being  worked  in  sum- 

t^fsM.  tha  Sl:aeidl^     The  uttl  verbify  libmry  contains  10,000  volumes,  and  6  other  libra- 

^  ^D  the  eity,  containing  156,000  volumes,  are  readiljr  accessible  to  the  students.     Uni- 

'jty  pfttlbciSoiH  are  fir^  to  giTt'  permjiial  counsel  and  mstruction,  books  and  instruments 

dfTEini^Ml  work  are  pwivided,  iind  instruction  is  imparted  through  such  methods  as 

tQi:i>iini^  Students  to  become  independent  and  original  investigators.     By  the  aban* 

laeal  of  the  class  system,  stndtuLH  who  have  had  early  advantages,  with  uncommon 

9BKJA  iMi\  iioad  be$i.lth,  con  pu^h  fonvaid  as  rapidly  as  they  please.     Four  associations, 

*%^a^  «f  the  Lnstructots  and  iMlvanced  students,  have  met  monthly  for  the  presenta- 

^  rf  ick^tiBi.*  and  literary  inapers.     A  naturalist  field  club  made  weekly  excursions 

^^  th#  9f>ring  and  autumn  and  held  regular  meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion 

i*ptii.— lE««i«ter  for  188(^^810  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  continued  to  be  given  under  Roman  Catholic  auspices  in  the 
following  4  institutions  of  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore:  Theological  Seminary  of  St. 
Salpice  and  St.  Mary's,  Baltimore;  ecclesiastical  department  of  Mount  St.  Mary's, 
Emmittsburg;  Scholasticate  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  Ilchester; 
Philosophical  and  Theological  House  of  Studies  of  Woodstock  Collie,  Woodstock;  and 
under  Methodist  Episcopal  auspices  in  the  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  Baltimore,  which 
is  for  the  training  of  young  colored  men.  In  the  former  there  was  instruction  in  dog- 
matic and  moral  theology,  canon  law,  church  history,  sacred  eloquence,  liturgic  ceremo- 
nies, Gregorian  chants,  &c.  In  the  latter  the  training  was  necessarily  more  rudimentary 
and  less  complete.  In  the  first  4  mentioned  304  students  were  reported,  in  courses  of  4 
to  7  years  in  length,  under  27  instructors;  in  the  last,  30  counted  as  theological,  in  a 
course  that  covered  2  preparatory  years,  4  normal,  and  3  theological,  under  4  instructors. — 
(Reports  and  returns. ) 

Leffol. — The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland  offers  a  course  of  2  years  of  34 
weeks  each,  requires  an  examination  for  admission,  and  oonfers  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws  on  those  who  at  tain  75  p^r  cent,  in  examinations  and  submit  satis^tory  theses.  Of 
the  CO  students  enrolled  in  1880-'81,  33  graduated  and  30  had  received  degrees  in  letters 
or  science. —  (Return  and  catalogue. ) 

Medical. — ^The  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  both  at  Baltimore,  were  in  1880-'81  the  "regular'*  medical 
schools  in  the  State,  each  presenting  the  usual  3  years  of  study'and  2  of  lectures,*  each 
ofiering  and  recommending  a  3  years'  graded  course,  but  not  requiring  it.  The  former 
enrolled  191  students,  under  24  instructors,  and  graduated  73;  the  latter,  organized  in 
1872,  had  12  instructors,  360  students,  and  graduated  153.* — (Returns  and  catalogues. ) 

Denial. — ^The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  organized  in  1839,  claims  to  have 
been  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  During  its  history  of  41  years,  np  to 
1880-*81,  1,817  students  had  attended  its  annual  sessions,  and  1,085  had  graduated.-  It 
presents  a  course  covering  2  years  of  22  weeks  each,  embracing  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  dental  science  and  surgery,  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology,  therapeutics  and 
materia  medica,  chemistry,  dental  mechanism,  metallurgy,  and  infirmary  practice.  In 
1880-'81  there  were  11  instructors.  93  students,  and  53  graduates.  A  new  coll^re  built 
during  the  year  is  said  to  be  the  finest  and  best  equipped  building  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  dental  instruction.  The  college  extends  relief  to  more  than  2,000  charity 
patients  every  year.  The  session  of  1880-'81  is  reported  as  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
history  of  the  college. —  (Catalogue  and  return. ) 

Pharmacy. — ^The  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  continued  in  1880-'81  to 
require  for  graduation  a  thesis,  attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  with 
a  course  of  analytical  instruction  and  an  apprenticeship  of  4  years  in  the  business. 

For  fVill  statistics  of  professional  schools  reporting,  see  Tables  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the 
appendix;  for  summaries  of  these  statistics,  corresponding  tables  in  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumbj  Frederick  City,  reported  for  1881  an  attend- 
ance of  90  pupils,  of  whom  52  were  males  and  38  females,  under  10  experienced  teachers; 
four  tp  six  years  was  the  average  time  spent  in  the  institution;  and  248  d^kf-mutes  have 
been  trained  during  the  14  years  of  its  existence;  3  of  its  graduates  are  teaching  in  simi- 
lar institutions.  Such  students  as  give  promise  of  benefit  from  training  in  voice  and  lip 
culture  are  placed  under  the  daily  instruction  of  a  special  teacher.  The  common  English 
branches,  and  in  special  cases  the  advanced  studies,  are  taught,  including  drawing.  The 
girls  are  instructed  in  seeing  and  housework;  while  the  boys  are  trained  in  the  cabinet, 
shoeshops,  and  printing  office. —  (Catalogue  and  return. ) 

The  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Dunib,  Baltimore,  was  reported  for  the  same  year  to  be 
well  established  and  thorough.     It  had  20  pupils  under  10  instructors. —  (Catalc^ue. ) 

F.  Knapp's  Institute^  Baltimore,  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  opened  in  1876,  sends  no 
report  for  1880-»81. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIKD. 

J?he  Maryland  InstidUion  for  the  IngtrucHon  of  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  reported  for  1880~'81 
the  employment  of  10  instructors,  with  7  blind  employes  and  wortanen,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  60  inmates;  it  has  admitted  252  pupils  since  its  foundation  in  1853.  In  the 
school  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  higher  English  branches  were  taught,  and  special 

1  These  lecture  courses  are  of  5  months  each. 

*A8  this  passes  througrh  the  press,  news  comes  of  another  medical  college  for  women,  taosfl^t  by 
some  of  the  same  profesaors  as  the  other  two,  which  is  to  begin  its  sessions  in  October,  1^2. 
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iDstraction  in  vocal  and  instnimental  mnsic  and  piano  tuning  was  given.  In  the  indus- 
tries the  papUs  were  taught  broom  and  mattress  making,  chair  caning,  sewing,  and  house- 
wock.    There  were  562  volumes  in  the  library;  school  property  was  valued  at  $339,400.  i 

Ketom.) 

The  IruHitUion  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf-Mutes^  Baltimore,  established  in  1872, 
sends  no  report  for  ISSO-'Sl. 

IKDU8TBIAL  AND  BEFOBMATOBY  TBAINIKO. 

ThA  McDonogh  Institute^  Owing's  Mills,  connects  fimn  and  garden  work  with  its  in- 
stmction  of  poor  boys  of  good  diaracter  and  fair  capacity  from  the  dty  of  Baltimore. 
The  school,  organized  under  the  will  and  from  a  bequest  of  the  late  John  McDonogh,  of 
New  Orleans,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  was  estal>lished  to  educate  in  a  farm  school  near 
Baltimore  such  boys  as  needed  the  advantages  of  education  in  connection  with  healthftd 
indnstries  and  pure  country  air.  The  training  given  is  meant,  like  that  at  Girard  Col- 
1^  Philadelphia,  to  fit  the  subjects  of  it  to  fil  respectable  positions  in  almost  any  ordi- 
uaiy  business.  In  1880-'81  there  were  50  boys  under  a  principal,  3  instructors,  and  a 
matioiL —  (Eeport  of  trustees. ) 

SL  Mary^s  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Baltimore,  established  in  1866  as  a  reformatory  in- 
stitution, had,  in  1880-'81,  544  boys,  3  of  whom  were  apprenticed,  88  returned  to  their 
paints  or  guardians,  and  7  sent  to  St.  James  Home.  Since  its  opening,  1,592  inmates 
bad  been  taught  some  useful  trade,  receiving  a  sensible  education  and  proper  moral  in- 
^^tiQctioa.  The  industries  taught  were  printing;  shoemaking,  tailoring,  carpentry,  and 
blacksmith  work,  besides  gardening,  &rming,  baking,  laund^,  and  ge;ieral  work  of  the 
boose.  Hundreds  of  the  boys  were  earning  a  respectable  living,  filling  positions  of  trust, 
and  by  their  blameless  character  were  an  honor  to  their  alma  mater. 

The  St.  James  Home,  an  annex  to  the  above,  opened  in  1878,  receives  homeless  boys, 
afid  during  the  3  years  of  its  work  had  furnished  homes  for  156.  The  inmates  pay  a  cer- 
tain pro  rata  of  their  earnings,  and  the  b^ance  is  deposited  to  their  credit  in  a  bank. 
Dormg  the  year  their  wages  amounted  to  $3,258. — (Annual  report.) 

INSTBUCnON  IN  ABT. 

The  Schools  of  Design  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  are  twofold:  (1)  The  classes 
in  mechanical  and  firee  hand  drawing  meet  only  at  night  and  are  open  only  to  males. 
Since  the  reorganization  of  the  school,  with  increased  and  improved  material,  the  classes 
bare  been  fully  attended  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  marked.  The  teaching  in  this 
school  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  workers  in  the  industrial  arts.  (2)  The  day 
sdioola,  open  to  both  sexes,  are  for  the  teaching  of  high  art,  so  called  in  distinction  from 
woik  in  drawing  given  in  tiie  night  schools.  For  1880-^81  these  schools  were  reported  as 
having  a  veiy  large  number  of  students  and  haNong  done  excellent  work.  A  large  num- 
ber of  casts  had  l^en  added  to  the  apparatus,  and  classes  formed  in  almost  every  depart- 
aeot  of  art  study.—  (State  report ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COMMI88IONEBS. 

He  public  school  commissioners  held  their  r^ular  annual  meeting  November  29  and 
30, 1881,  representing  19  coxmties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore.  After  a  free  discussion  of 
the  school  affiurs  of  the  State,  resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  school  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100  be  given,  as  formerly,  to  the  support 
of  the  white  schools,  and  that  an  appropriation  from  the  general  treasury  of  not  less  than 
^00,000  be  made,  as  formerly,  for  the  colored  schools;  and  as  it  had  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  establish  a  high  school  in  every  county,  as  contemplated  in  the  State  school 
^TStem,  the  county  boards  should  arrange  with  the  academies  and  private  schools  endowed 
hy  the  State  to  receive  such  youth  as  desire  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  than  can  be  had 
ii  the  exwting  public  schools. —  (State  report ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  M.  A  Nkwell,  Stale  aupeHnlendent  ofpuUie  insiruetionj  BaUimore, 
[Seventh  term.  January,  1880,  to  January,  1882.1 
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BIASSACHUSETTS. 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 

Children  of  school  age  (5-15) 

Total  public  school  enrolment 

Number  over  16  enrolled 

Ayerage  daily  attendance . 

Average  number  belonging 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average 

membership. 
Number  attending  evening  schools. 
Average   attendance   in    evening 
schools. 

Attendance  in  high  schools 

Attendance  in  charitable  and  re- 
formatory schools. 
In  ac^emiee  and  private  schools. . 

SCHOOLSL 


Number  of  public  schools 

Average  term,  in  days 

Nnml^  of  evening  schools .... 

Number  of  high  schools -. 

Charitable  and  reformAtoiy  schools. 
Academies  and  private  schools 

TEACHEBS  AND  TUJCIB  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teai&ng  in  public  schools. 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women. . . 

Teachers  in  high  schools 

Teachers  in  evening  schools 

In  charitable  and  roform  schools.. 

INGOMB  AND  EXPENDITUBB. 

Receipts  for  public  schools . 

Expenditure  for  public  schools 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  school  fbnd. 
Income  of  school  fund.. 


187^»80. 


307,321 
306,777 
25,020 
233,127 
261,247 
89 

10,360 
4,503 

18,758 
1,081 

26,289 


6,670 
177 
116 
215 
17 
423 


1,133 

7,462 

8,595 

$67  54 

30  59 

4^4 

389 

21 


a$4,622,609 
65,156,731 


12,086,886 
138,016 


188(>-'81. 


312,680 
325,239 
24,344 
233,108 
262,031 
89 

10,294 
4,765 

18,900 
945 

25,911 


6,001 
178 

97 
215 

15 
417 


1,134 

7,727 

8,861 

$85  54 

38  49 

595 

408 

23 


a$4,851,567 
65,776,542 


$2,086,886 
138,775 


Increase. 


6,359 
18,462 


784 


142 


431 
1 


1 

265 

266 

$18  00 

7  90 

101 

19 

2 


$228,958 
619,811 


Decrea 


$759 


a  Some  Items  are  evidently  not  indnded. 

6  Besides  appropriations  to  charitable  and  reformatory  schools. 

(From  reports  of  the  State  *board  of  education  and  of  its  secretary  for  the  2  j 
indicated.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  board  of  education,  one  of  its  members  a  womair,  has  general  charge  of  public 
Kfaoolaffiurs;  its  executive  officer  is  a  secretary ,  who  acts  as  State  school  superintendent 
and  has  agents  to  assist  him  in  visiting  the  schools.  There  is  also  a  State  director 
of  art  education,  who  has  supervision  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  cities  with 
10,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Town  school  officers  are  committees  of  3  members  or  some 
mnltiide  of  3,  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years;  but  in  the  few  towns  that  had  not  abol- 
iBhed  the  district  system  in  188C^'81  there  was  a  prudential  committee  of  1  for  each  dis- 
trict* Cities  and  towns  may  by  vote  require  their  school  committees  to  appoint  super- 
intendents of  public  schools. 

No  person  is  ineligible  to  serve  on  school  committees  by  reason  of  sex;  and  it  appears 
from  the  returns  in  1881  that  98  women  were  serving  on  the  school  boards  of  72  towns. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  by  local  taxation  and  by  the  income  of  the  State  school 
fiiod,  one-half  of  which  is  for  general  educational  purposes,  the  remainder  for  specific  ap- 
pn^iriations.  Towns  and  cities  cannot  in  anv  year  receive  their  share  of  State  funds  uu- 
leBB  they  have  raised  a  school  tax  of  at  least  |3  for  each  child  therein  5  to  15  years  of  age, 
prarided  smd  taught  for  6  months  sufficient  scho|^ls  for  all  children  of  that  age,  and  made 
provision  finr  the  enforcement  of  the  truancy  laws.  If  the  inhabitants  number  over 
10,000,  free  schools  (either  day  or  evening)  must  also  have  been  provided  for  theinstruc- 
tifloof  youth  over  15  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing;  and  in  towns  containing  500 
fiynilies  a  high  school  must  have  been  established.  Towns  that  &il  to  provide  for  the 
mi^Ktrt  of  adiools  as  required,  not  only  lose  their  share  of  State  funds,  but  also  forfeit 
a  flom  equal  to  twice  the  highest  amount  they  have  ever  voted  for  school  purposes.  Towns 
DQglecting  to  elect  school  committees  forfeit  from  ^00  to  $1 ,  000.  The  city  council  ^f  any 
town  may  establish  one  or  more  industrial  schools  and  raise  and  appropriate  the  money 
Deaasary  to  make  them  efficient,  and  any  town  may  establish  additional  day  or  evening 
icfaoolB  for  persons  over  12.  The  system  also  comprises  normal  schools  (including  a  nor- 
mal artschool),  teachers'  institutes,  a  State  agricultural  college,  truant  and  reform  schools, 
and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded.  Teachers  must 
have  certificates  of  qualification  from  school  committees,  and  cannot  receive  pay  unless 
they  have  made  due  report  of  school  statistics.  Committees  must  report  annually  to 
the  secretary  of  the  boiud. 

To  secure  for  all  youth  in  the  State  some  measure  of  education,  the  law,  since  1876, 
has  forbidden  the  employment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  any  manufacturing, 
medianical,  or  mercantile  establishment,  as  well  as  the  employment,  while  the  public 
MbooiB  are  in  session,  of  any  child  under  14  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write,  un- 
kashe  has  attended  some  school  at  least  twenty  weeks  of  the  preceding  school  year ; 
wldle  since  1878  no  child  xmder  14  who  cannot  read  and  write  may  be  employed  during 
tbe  piublic  school  sessions. 

No  discrimination  is  to  be  made  in  the  schools  as  to  race,  color,  or  religious  opinions^ 
like  Bible  is  to  be  read  in  them  without  note  or  comment,  but  no  child  may  be  made  to 
read  it  in  a  Tersion  of  which  the  parent  or  guardian  disapproves.  School  committees 
ehoose  the  text  books  to  be  used  and  prescribe  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued. 

GEITERAL  OONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  that  with  only  5,359  more  of  legal  school  age  enumerated  there  was 
ao  increase  of  above  18,000  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools.  The 
emolment  exceeded  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  5  to  15,  from  the  fact  that  some 
wbo  were  under  and  many  who  were  over  the  legal  age  attended.  The  average  membership 
was  sli^tly  greater  than  during  the  previous  year,  though  not  enough  to  change  percep- 
tibly the  percentage  of  attendance  based  on  it.  In  evening  schools  there  was  a  greater 
treoge  attendance,  although  the  total  number  enrolled  was  slightly  less.  The  number 
of  poblic  sdiools  increased  in  foir  proportion  to  that  of  the  children  needing  them,  and  the 
iTeoige  term  increased  one  da,f.  More  teachers  were  employed  by  2G6,  all  but  one  of 
thcK  behig  women.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  men  was  incr^sed  by  $18;  that  of 
vomeo,  by  $7.90;  and  the  total  public  school  expenditure,  by  $619,811.  The  same  num- 
ber of  public  high  schools  were  taught,  but  more  pupils  attended  them  and  more  teachers 
vere  employed  in  them.  Fewer  aobdcmies,  private  schools,  and  charitable  institutions 
««n  reported,  wi^  fewer  teachers  and  pupils. 

Among  ot^er  evidences  of  popular  interest  in  the  schools  noted  in  the  report  are  the 

^IntormaMon  ham  oome  that  in  1882-'8S  the  distrioC  system  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  town  system 
ifttU  cases. 
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amount  of  money  raised  for  their  support  (which  in  18S0-*81  allowed  $18.47  for  every 
child  of  legal  school  age),  the  large  percentage  of  chilch«n  attending,  and  the  interest  taken 
by  public  school  teachei^s  in  preparing  themselves  for  their  work  by  study  in  normal 
schools  and  attendance  on  institutes  and  teachers'  associations.  Institutes  greatly  mul- 
tiplied, and  exercised  a  marked  influence  in  impro\ing  public  school  attendance  and 
courses  of  study.  The  school  committee  associations,  new  organizations  that  have 
sprung  up  within  4  years,  and  of  which  there  were  0  in  1880,  had  been  especially  influ- 
ential. Courses  of  study  have  been  marked  out  by  them,  the  public  mind  has  been 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  securing  a  better  attendance,  and  through  their  influence 
a  county  truant  school  was  established,  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  others.  They  have  considered  the  necessity  of  securing  trained  teachers  and 
of  adapting  methods  of  teaching  to  the  minds  of  pupils,  and  have  resolved  to  fomish  the 
schools  with  more  adequate  means  of  teaching  and  study.  They  have  approved  of  re- 
ducing the  schools  in  the  towns  to  the  smallest  number  consistent  with  efficiency,  and 
unanimously  resolved  in  favor  of  placing  over  all  th^publicschools  of  the  Commonwealth 
an  educated  superintendence. 

The  necessity  for  additional  supervision  was  demonstrated  anew  by  the  results  of  ex- 
aminations into  the  condition  of  schools  in  Bristol  and  Franklin  Counties.  The  two 
agents  of  the  board,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  conducted  these  ex- 
aminations in  accordance  with  a  plan  agroed  upon,  embracing  everything  affecting  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  schools.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  them  and  from  ex- 
aminations made  of  schools  in  Norfolk  County  the  year  before  was  that  there  was  an  im- 
perative demand  for  an  addition  to  the  school  forces  which  shall  have  for  its  province  a 
systematic  and  constant  direction  of  all  school  aflairs.  This  want  has  been  met  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  State  by  a  union  of  two  or  more  towns  into  one  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  a  superintendent,  a  school  law  of  1870  having  authorized  such  action. 
Two  districts  have  been  formed  and  the  union  superintendents  over  them  are  doing  a 
good  work.  It  is  believed  that  if  all  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State  could  be  united  into 
convenient  districts  for  supervision,  the  conditions  of  good  schools  would  be  supplied. 

The  secretary  reports  that  in  72  towns  98  women  were  serving  efficiently  on  school 
committees,  and  says  it  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  t^nts  of  the  board  that  wherever 
women  are  thus  employed  school  affiiirsare  in  a  pr(^e8sive  condition. 

PBOOBESS  UNDER  THE  STATE  BOABD. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  board  xof  education  in  1837  a  uniform  system  of  State 
schools  has  been  created,  a  comprehensive  plan  of  collecting  accurate  school  statistics  has 
been  established,  6  ^tate  normal  schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  have 
been  organized,  and  methods  of  t^ching  have  been  very  much  improved.  In  addition  to 
these  changes,  laws  have  been  passed  for  the  use  of  a  uniform  method  of  selecting  and  ex- 
amining teachers;  establishing  uniform  courses  of  studies  fouthe  diflerent  grades  of  schools 
and  a  minimum  time  of  attendance  by  pupils;  requiring  drawing  to  be  taught  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  industrial  occupations  in  towns  and  cities  with  more  than  10,0(X)  inhabitants, 
and  permitting  it  in  smaller  places;  organizing  a  normal  art  school  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  in  this  branch  of  study,  and  placing  over  it  a  skilled  director  from  one  of  the 
best  and  most  practical  of  foreign  schools.  In  1846  and  1878,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  board,  the  successive  compulsory  school  laws  that  have  secured  to  children  their  right 
^  to  a  fair  minimum  of  education  were  passed,  and  since  1873  laws  have  existed  obliging 
'  towns  and  cities  to  make  all  needful  provisions  for  repressing  truancy,  including  the  estalK 
lishment  of  schools  for  truants.  To  lessen  the  expense  of  these  schools,  3  or  more  towns 
were  allowed  from  the  first  to  require  of  their  county  commissioners  the  opening  of  such 
schools,  and  in  1881  counties  to  the  number  of  2  or  3  were  allowed  to  unite  for  a  like 
purpose.  These  things,  with  others,  have  rounded  out  the  State  school  system  to  pro- 
portions that,  if  not  complete,  are  more  nearly  so  than  those  of  any  other  State. 

KINDEBGABTEN. 

For  information  as  to  these  aseful  pioneers  in  primary  instruction,  see  Table  V  of  the 
appendix;  for  a  summary  of  Kindergarten  statistics  for  the  State,  see  a  corresponding 
table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  • 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBS. 

School  committees  of  3  members,  or  some  multiple  of  3,  are  elected  annually,  one-third 
going  out  each  year.    There  is  also  in  the  larger  towns  a  superintendent 
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STATISTICS. 


Cities  and  towns. 


Population.' ^>..|._^„  ^-'  Enrolment  >  Ave  rage  ,  xr«-«K— ««•   -c^^^^ai 

wnsus  of  SSSS^  !     ^  P"*>lic      daily   tu  '  ^^^"^^   ^  ^K^"  **  ^- 
ifitn  sclxool  age. .     ^yX^t^     ;    ♦«„/„««„      teachers.  ture. 


Att!«i»roi]gh 

Bercriy „ 

Boston ^ 

Brockton 

Brookline 

Cteotaridge 

Chebea 

Chicopee 

Clinton 

FaU  River 

ntcbbotg 

Gloucester  _ 

Haverhill 

Uolyoke^., 

Lawrence 

LoweU„ 

Lynn _ 

Maiden- 

Marlborough.. 

Mcdford 

3iaibnL....„ 

Xatkk 

New  Bedford 

Xcwhuryport 

Newton 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

Peabody 

Pittsfidd 

Qaincy - 


1S80. 


8,456 

362, 8:» 

13,608 

8,057 


Sonverville -. . . 
^Pfingfleld .... 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Westfield 

Wermouth..... 

Wobuni  - 

Worcester 


21,7S2 
11,286 
8,029 
48,061 
12,429 
19,329 
18,475 
21,015 
39,151 
50,475 
38,274 
12,017 
10,127 
7,573 
9,310 
8,479 
26,845 
13,538 
16,906 
10,191 
12,172 
9,028 
18,364 
10,670 
27,563 
24,9C3 
33,340 
21,213 
11,712 
7.587 
10,570 
10,981 
68,291 


schools. 


tendance. 


1,866 
1,441 
67,703 
2,267 
1,308 
9,300 
3,648 
2,1S6 
1,671 
9,763 
2,344 
4,008 
3,500 
4,2G7 
6,865 
9,121 
6,229 
2,082 
2,121 
1,204 
1,804 
1,666 
4,083 
2,486 
8,182 
2,168 


i,n4 

2,621 
1,948 
4,862 
5,054 
5,865 
3,464 
2,146 
1,334 
2,028 
2,229 
10,988 


2,058 
1,407 

60,768 
2,4^tl 
1,418 
8,537 
4,169 
1,637 
1,G>4 
9,363 
2,625 
3,099 
3,405 
3,103 
6,301 
9,207 
6.299 
2,731 
2,267 
1,320 
2,301 
1,737 
4,350 
2,106 
8,418 
2,040 
2,176 
1,669 
2,716 
2,097 
4,491 
5,540 
5,834 
8,568 
2,306 
1,648 
2,191 
2,280 

10,887 


1,359 

63 

,... 

1,102 

31 

44,885 

1,117 

ai;i,775,0»7 

1,769 

45 

2S,G28 

1,023 

^ 

36,003 

6,614 

201 



2,877 

67 

a54,0?7 

923 

42 

28,825 

1,127 

29 

21,305 

5,»45 

154 

1,771 

65 

3S,'937 

3,154 

04 

2,4i)2 

71 

1,013 

54 

5»,"8si 

4,480 

141 

80.901 

5,001 

,181 

al68,97l 

4,730 

Hi 

03,077 

1,825 

52 

1,615 

49 

20,893 

1,076 

33 

20,719 

1,542 

47 

1,413 

38 

8,505 

115 

78,107 

1,475 

47 

20,;>49 

2,571 

81 

o85,a99 

1,479 
1,656 

40 

72 



1,293 

43 



1,T74 

72 

a31, 115 

1,562 

66 

83,401 

2,784 

89 

4,004 

97 

82,361 

4,250 

119 

95,032 

2,594 

77 

48,298 

1,653 

48 

1,000 

55 

1,700 

61 

1,834 

51 

34,413 

7,607 

204 

200,485 

a  From  taxation  only. 
ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 

Atilebaraugh  reports  an  increase  of  187  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  124  in  the  number  en- 
id]ed  in  public  schools,  and  of  71  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were  2  public  high 
sdiooU,  with  89  pupils,  and  1  private  school,  with  25  pupils. —  (State  report.) 

Beterfy  had  53  more  youth  of  school  age,  26  more  enumerated,  a  decrease  of  2  in  aver- 
se atteaodanco  and  in  teachers  employed,  1  high  school  ^vith  138  pupils,  and  2  private 
sdiools  with  50  attending. —  (State  report.) 

In  BoeUm  the  statistics  show  fewer  children  of  legal  school  age  than  in  1879-'80,  a 
Isgn*  number  of  public  pupils  enrolled,  and  a  smaller  average  daily  attendance.  The 
public  school  system  comprised,  as  before,  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  evening  schools 
(ineluding  an  evening  high  and  G  evening  drawing  schools),  a  normal  school,  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  2  schools  for  licensed  minors. 

Among  the  important  modifications  in  methods  of  government  and  instruction  made 
diuing  the  past  few  years  the  committee  note  the  organization  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, the  use  of  reading  supplementary  to  that  in  the  school  books,  and  certain  changes 
in  the  conduct  of  the  primary  schools.  The  board  of  supervisors  was  appointed  to  sup- 
idy  a  need  felt  for  more  thorough  supervision.  Among  other  duties  it  is  to  examine  candi- 
dies  for  teaching,  to  visit  every  school,  note  the  work  of  each  teacher,  keep  a  carpful  eye 
on  the  sanitary  state  of  school  buildings,  and  have  entire  control  of  the  primary  schools, 
which  were  formerly  tinder  the  supervision  of  the  grammar  masters.  Great  advantage 
has  resulted  from  the  use  of  supplementary  reading  from  the  Public  Library  and  other 
aonoes,  in  connection  with  the  text  books  on  reading,  and  from  exercises  in  the  schools 
031  the  reading  thus  gone  over,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  a  more  judicious  selection  of 
liooks  and  a  more  systematic  use  of  them  even  better  results  will  be  secured.  In 
the  primary  schools  there  has  been  an  important  change  in  the  methods  of  government, 
diieetioD  rather  than  repression  being  the  new  rule.  Kindergarten  methods  find  a  place 
in  the  lower  classes.  The  use  of  books  printed  in  the  Leigh  phonic  type  has  been  discon- 
taraed,  not  fit>m  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  type,  but  because  the  present  method  of 
*»'fhing  (by  the  form  of  words  rather  than  the  spelling)  does  not  require  its  i^C 
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The  large  per  capita  cost  of  instraction  in  this  city  as  compared  with  others  is  ex- 
plained partly  on  the  ground  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  pnpils  here  were  in  the 
higher  or  more  costly  grades.  The  average  expenditarc  on  a  primary  scholar  was  $18. 45 ; 
on  a  grammar  scholar,  $28.20;  and  on  pnpils  in  high  and  normal  schools,  $87.42.  Only 
40  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  were  in  primary  schools,  while  54  per  cent  were  in 
grammar  and  high.  An  effort  was  made  during  the  year  to  reduce  expenditures  by  dis- 
continuing one  or  more  of  the  suburban  high  schools  and  drawing  their  pupils  into  the 
central  school,  but  the  project  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  leading  citizens  and 
had  to  be  abandoned  for  a  time  at  least. 

The  committee  on  sewing  in  the  public  schools  report  great  improvement  in  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  the  work  done  and  increasing  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
instruction.  The  school  committee  has  again  repeated  its  formal  vote  of  desire  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  imparting  to  grammar  scholars  some  of  the  elements  of  mechanical  skilL 
They  think  the  success  of  sewing  in  the^girls*  schools  has  proved  that  it  is  possibleto  do 
this  without  interfering  with  the  established  routine  of  study. 

The  normal  school,  sustained  by  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  giving  professional  in- 
struction to  young  women  intending  to  teach  in  the  city  schools,  and  chiefly  to  high 
school  graduates,  had  69  pupils  attending  in  1880-'81,  and  graduated  38. — (Reports  of 
school  committee  and  supenntendent. ) 

Brockton  reports  160  more  youth  of  school  age,  140  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  26 
fewer  in  average  attendance,  1  more  teacher  employed,  a  high  school  with  130  pupils, 
and  a  private  school  with  20. —  (State  report. ) 

yBrookline  had  slightly  fewer  children  of  school  age  enumerated  and  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  and  about  an  equal  increase  in  the  number  in  average  attendance. 
There  was  a  high  school,  with  122  pupils  and  4  teachers.  Special  attention  was  given  to 
leclaiming  truants,  and  with  unusual  success. —  (State  and  dty  reports.) 

Cambridge  reports  an  increase  of  505  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  37  in  the  public  school 
enrolment,  of  229  in  average  attendance,  and  of  12  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed; 
1  high  school,  ¥rith  485  pupils  and  12  teachers;  a  training  school  for  teachers,  with  20 
pupils;  and  20  private  schools,  with  1,748  pupils. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Chelsea^  with  an  increase  of  187  in  number  of  children  enumerated  and  of  200  inpab- 
llc  school  enrolment,  had  only  62  more  in  average  attendance.  The  to^^m  lii^  school 
had  260  pupils  and  5  teachers,  and  2  private  schools  had  370  pupils. —  (State  report.) 

In  Chicopee  82  more  children  were  enumerated,  190  more  were  enrolled  in  public 
schools^  but  118  fewer  were  in  average  attendance.  There  were2  public  high  schools,  with 
90  pupils,  and  5  private  schools,  with  1,030  pupils. —  (State  rei>ort.) 

Clinton  reports  an  increase  in  children  of  school  age  and  in  public  school  enrolmeot, 
but  a  decrease  in  average  attendance;  a  high  school,  with  71  pnpils  and  2  teachers;  and 
a  private  school,  with  40  pupils.  An  eveniug  mechanical  drawing  school  was  taught 
very  successfully. —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

Fall  River  had  178  more  children  enumerated,  208  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and 
195  more  in  average  attendance;  a  high  school,  with  371  pupils;  16  evening  schools;  an 
evening  drawing  school;  and  6  private  or  church  schools,  the  last  with  900  pupils.  A 
training  school  for  teachers  was  opened  in  1881. —  (State  and  dty  reports.) 

Fitchburffy  with  105  more  children  of  school  age,  according  to  statistics  given  in  the 
State  report,  had  159  more  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  but  63  fewer  in  average  at- 
tendance. There  was  a  high  school  with  229  pupils,  and  a  private  school  with  30. — 
(State  report.) 

Gloucester  reports  a  decrease  of  42  in  children  of  school  age,  of  43  in  public  school  en- 
rolment, and  an  increase  of  146  in  average  daily  attendance;  a  high  school  with  145 
pupils,  and  2  private  schools  with  35  pupils.  The  training  school  for  teachers,  begun 
in  1879,  had  in  1881  given  instruction  to  50  pupils,  of  whom  30  engaged  in  teachingi — 
(State  and  city  reports.) 

ffaverJUa  had  752  more  children  of  .school  ag^  622  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and 
405  more  in  average  daily  attendance;  a  hign  school  with  156  pupils,  and  2  private 
schools  with  70. — (State  report.) 

Holydke  reports  680  more  children  of  school  age,  660  more  enrolled  in  school,  42  mose 
in  average  attendance,  and  4  more  teachers;  a  lugh  school  with  121  pupils;  and  17  pri- 
vate schools  with  l,56i6  pupils.  Two  evening  schools  were  taught,  the  total  member^p 
being  606,  of  whom  316  were  women. —  (State  and  dty  reports.^ 

LtLwrence  enumerated  29  more  children  of  school  age  than  m  187&-'80,  enrolled  435 
more  in  public  schools,  and  had  248  more  in  average  attendance  under  10  more  teachers. 
There  was  a  high  school  with  197  pupils,  a  training  school  for  teachers,  evening  schools 
(including  an  evening  high  and  evening  drawing  schools),  and  3  parochial  schools,  the 
latter  with  about  1,2%  pupils.  The  common  evening  schools  took  a  new  departure — 
that  of  requiring  a  deposit  before  admission,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  attendance.  The 
study  of  music  was  growing  in  prominence  and  importance.    Discmline  w^aa  maintained 
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moro  efficiently  and  easily  than  ever  before,  ooipoial  punishment  in  a  nuyority  of  the 
school  rooms  being  rarely  resorted  to. — (State  and  city  reports.) 

XotKfl  had  an  increase  of  728  in  children  of  school  age  and  of  179  in  public  school  en- 
xolment,  with  a  decrease  of  141  in  average  daily  attendance;  a  high  school  with  439 
papils,  and  5  private  schools  with  1,350. —  (State  report.) 

Lgwn  had  437  more  children  of  school  age,  116  more  enrolled,  and  63  more  in  average 
attendance;  a  high  school  with  265  pnpils,  and  5  private  schools  with  130.  Efforts  were 
made  to  improve  the  teaching  of  reading  by  oomoining  the  word  and  phonic  methods, 
md  to  make  all  primary  instruction  more  attractive  b^  exciting  the  curiosity  and  de- 
veloping powers  of  expression.  The  use  of  corporal  punishment  was  decreasing. — (State 
and  city  reports.) 

Maiden^  with  71  fewer  children  of  school  age  than  the  year  before,  enrolled  43  moro  in 
pabhc  Schools,  but  had  fewer  by  19  in  average  attendance.  There  was  a  high  school  with 
175  pupils  ana  an  evening  drawing  school  with  59.  The  high  school  course  was  revised, 
the  number  of  studies  beins  reduced  and  greater  prominence  being  given  to  the  English 
language  and  literature. —  (State  and  dty  reports.; 

Marlborough  had  55  more  children  of  school  age,  199  more  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
iiid34  more  in  average  attendance;  a  high  school  with  l4l  pupils,  and  4  private  schools 
with  290.—  (State  report ) 

Medford,  with  75  fewer  children  of  school  age,  had  55  more  enrolled  in  public  schools 
wad  47  more  in  average  attendance;  a  high  school  with  118  pupils,  and  an  evening  school 
the  latter  taught  with  more  encouraging  results  than  the  previous  year.  A  purely  Eng- 
lidi  course  had  been  added  to  the  high  school  curriculum,  to  meet  a  popular  demand. — 
(State  and  dty  reports.) 

MUford  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  enumerated,  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  and  in  average  attendance;  a  high  school  with  189  pupils,  and  3  private  schools 
frttib  65  pupils. —  (State  report. ) 

Katiek,  with  68  more  school  children,  enrolled  133  more  and  had  106  more  in  average 
attendance.    There  was  a  high  school  with  91  pupils  and  3  teachers. —  (State  report.)    . 

In  New  Bedford  (whose  superintendent  presents  a  report  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind), 
with  a  slight  decrease  of  children  and  of  public  school  enrolment,  there  were  67  more  in 
average  attendance.  A  high  school  had  250  pupils  and  10  teachers;  a  mill  school  and 
a  fiurm  school  for  truants  were  maintained;  and  there  were  21  private  •schools,  with  277 
pa|NlB,  besides  2  dty  evening  schools  for  adults,  with  250  pupils.  Music  is  a  part  of  the 
course  in  every  grade  of  the  public  schools,  which  is  ftillyapproved  by  amiyorityof  citizens. 
The  truant  officer  found  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  employers  to  conform  to  the 
bw,  but  because  there  will  be  truants  outside  of  dty  bounds,  and  because  in  the  dty 
Kfaool  there  is  no  provision  made  for  girls,  he  Tecommends  the  establishment  of  a  county 
tniaqt  school,  where  boys  and  girls  needing  it  could  have  the  most  beneficent  culture 
wdA  disdpline. —  (State  and  dty  reports.) 

Kewtwryport  reports  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated,  the 
namber  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  the  average  attendance.  The  high  school  num- 
bCTcd  131  pupils,  under  5  teachers.  Truancy  has  much  decreased,  and  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  boys.  Only  one  evening  school  (for  women)  was  sustained;  it  had  a  member- 
dnp  of  60,  with  an  average  attendance  of  40  pupils,  who  made  very  satisfiictory  pr(^;re68. 
Tfaeschool  for  men  was  not  reopened,  having  been  unsuccessful  the  previous  year. —  (State 
flDd  dty  reports.) 

Newton  had  154  more  children,  21  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  30  more  in 
average  attendance;  a  high  school,  with  319  pupils,  under  12  teachers;  and  12  private 
fidiools,  with  163  pupils.  The  high  school  continued  to  exert  a  poweri\il  and  benefidal 
influence  on  those  of  lower  grade.  An  evening  school  with  about  45  pupils  was  tau^t, 
and  was  more  than  usually  successM. — (State  and  dty  reports.) 

Nor(k  Adams  indicates  a  very  slight  increase  in  children  to  be  educated  and  in  public 
school  enrolment;  the  increase  in  average  attendance  was  greater,  although  still  incon- 
■derableu  There  was  a  high  school  with  132  attendants  and  3  teachers. —  (State  report. ) 
Northampton  had  63  more  children  to  be  taught,  21  fewer  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
and  56  more  in  average  attendance;  a  high  school  with  149  pupils,  and  3  private  schools 
wWi  160  pupils. — (State  report.) 

FeAody,  with  a  decrease  of  16  in  children  of  school  age,  enrolled  133  fewer  in  public 
adioQlSy  but  had  17  more  in  average  attendance.  There  was  a  high  school  with  73  pupils, 
and  2  private  schools  with  30.— (State  report. ) 

la  Fiittfidd  the  number  of  children  increased  by  168  and  public  school  enrolment  by 
Ul,  while  the  average  attendance  decreased  by  31.  There  was  a  high  school  with  96 
IRmOs,  and  4  private  schools  with  225. — (State  report.) 

Oataqr  increased  its  school  population  by  244,  enrolled  187  more  of  these  in  its  schools, 
aid  held  95  more  in  average  attendance;  maintained  a  high  school  with  154  pupils,  and 
hid  witiiin  its  bounds  2  private  schools  with  51  pupils.     The  ^ '  Quincy  methods ' '  of  in- 
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strnction  and  discipline  were  continued,  thongh  Colonel  Parker,  who  introdnced  them, 
and  13  of  the  teachers  trained  by  him  had  been  drawn  away  by  offers  of  better  places  and 
higher  pay,  a*  misfortune  remedied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  training  of  new  teachers 
under  one  of  Colonel  Parker's  aids,  who  had  been  chosen  to  succeed  him  and  who  is  said 
to  have  kept  the  schools  well  up  to  former  standards. 

Scdem  had  189  more  children  of  school  age,  633  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  but  23 
fewer  in  average  attendance;  a  high  school  with  176  pupils,  and  15  private  schools  with 
1,210  pupils. —  (State  report.) 

In  iSomerviUe  there  was  an  increase  of  554  in  children  to  be  educated,  of  378  in  public 
school  enrolment,  and  of  102  in  average  attendance;  a  high  school  with  337  pupils,  and 
a  private  school  with  540. —  (State  report.) 

Springfiddy  out  of  341  more  children  to  be  taught,  had  198  more  enrolled  in  public 
schools  and  58  more  in  average  attendance.  Its  high  school  numbered  405  pupils,  2 
evening  schools  321,  an  evening  drawing  school  150,  and  8  private  schools  475.  The  in- 
terest shown  by  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  was  greater  than  for  several  years  past;  and 
in  the  drawing  school  the  attendance  was  greater  than  ever  before. —  (State  and  city  re- 
ports.) 

Taunion  presents  an  increase  of  218  in  children  of  school  age,  of  39  in  public  school  en- 
rolment, 4nd  of  59  in  average  attendance;  a  high  school  with  161  pupils,  and  a  private 
school  with  30. —  (State  report ) 

Waltham,  with  338  more  children,  had  only  79  more  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  14 
more  in  average  attendsmce.  There  was  a  high  school  with  156  pupils,  and  2  private  schools 
with  33.—  (State  report. ) 

In  Wcstfield  there  were  96  fewer  children  to  be  educated,  58  more  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  and  50  fewer  in  average  daily  attendance.  A  ^igh  school  had  180  pupils,  and  2 
private  schools  had  45. —  (State  report.) 

WeyvMuth  reports  47  fewer  children,  12  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  yet  70 
fewer  in  average  attendance;  2  high  schools  with  140  attending,  and  a  private  school  with 
20.— (State  report) 

Woium  had  195  fewer  children,  42  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  44  more  in 
average  attendance;  a  high  school  with  139  pupils,  and  a  private  school  with  40. —  (State 
report.) 

Worcester^  with  1,161  more  children,  drew  858  more  into  public  schools  and  held  527 
more  in  average  attendance.  The  system  comprised  suburban,  primary,  grammar,  high, 
evening  common,  and  evening  drawing  schools,  for  both  sexes.  The  7  evening  common 
schools  had  184  pupils  attending;  the  5  evening  drawing  schools,  170;  the  high  school, 
601.  Two  private  schools  are  reported,  with  1,400  pupils.  Music  and  drawing  form  a 
part  of  the  course  in  all  the  public  schools,  and  specialists  are  employed  to  teach  them. 
New  school-houses  were  provided  during  the  year,  making  the  accommodations,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  *he  schools,  about  equal  to  the  demand.  The  high  school 
graduated  80  pupils  (51  girls  and  29  boys),  the  largest  class  ever  sent  out.  The  plan 
for  admission  to  evening  schools  adopted  the  previous  year  (requiring  of  each  pupil  a  de- 
posit of  $1,  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  irregular  attendance)  was  continued,  and  its  ex- 
cellence still  further  demonstrated. —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

TRAINING    OF    TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Five  State  normal  schools  (besides  the  State  Normal  Art  School  at  Boston)  form  a  part 
of  the  public  schooV  system  of  Massachusetts.  Situated  respectively  at  Bridgewater, 
Framingham,  Salem,  Westfield,  and  Worcester,  they  had  a  total  of  836  students  attend- 
ing in  1880-'81  and  graduated  184.  The  secretary  of  the  State  board  reports  a  prosperous 
condition  in  all,  and  that  the  deman4  for  trained  teachers  is  constantly  increasing  as 
people  obtain  more  adequate  and  definite  ideas  of  what  good  teaching  is.  The  board  of 
education  considers  it  certain  that  the  influence  of  these  schools  is  felt  to  an  increasing 
extent  in  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  capacity  and  fitness  to  teach,  and  regrets  that 
laiger  numbers  do  not  share  the  advantages  ofiered  for  professional  training.  Of  more 
than  8,000  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  during  1880-'81  only  2,236  had  been 
fitted  in  normal  schools. 

The  Bridgewater  school  has  had  a  steady  growth  in  prosperity  and  usefulness  since 
its  organization  in  1840.  During  1880-'81  there  were  174  students  attending  (50  men 
and  124  women),  and  52  were  graduated  (18  men  and  34  women).  Gratifjring  reports  of 
the  success  of  such  graduates  in  their  school  work  are  often  received,  and  more  demands 
for  well  trained  teachers  are  received  than  can  be  filled  from  the  graduating  classes. 
The  courses  for  graduation  continued  to  be  two,  one  of  two  years  and  one  of  four.  Out 
of  means  furnished  by  the  legislature  in  1880  a  new  laboratory  building  (32  by  64  feet^ 
two  stories  in  height,  and  supplied  with  ample  appliances  for  instruction  in  diemistry 
and  physic^  was  erected  for  use  in  1881-^82,  adding  greatly  to  previous  advantages. 
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The  sdiool  at  Framingham  was  reported  by  the  visitors  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
with  112  pupils  (all  women)  and  33  graduates.  There  was  an  improvement  in  the  prei)a- 
ntuHi  of  pupils  entering.  A  pennanent  teacher  was  appointed  in  the  department  of  his- 
twy  and  literature.    The  oourse  of  study  covered  2  years. 

At  the  Salem  school  more  attention  than  usual  was  given  to  drawing,  a  large  amount 
of  practical  work  was  done  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  there  was  an  espeaally  thor- 
oogh  course  in  l^e '  English  language.  The  attendance  for  1880-'81  was  263;  graduates 
for  the  year,  58.  There  were  two  courses  of  study,  one  of  2  and  one  of  4  years,  with  a 
libraiy  to  aid  study  and  investigation.  Nearly  all  the  graduates  find  opportunity  to 
texh. 

Westfield  had  an  attendance  of  120  (men  11,  women  109),  and  sent  out  25  graduates, 
23  of  them  women.  There  were  two  courses  of  study,  of  2  and  4  years  respectively.  The 
graduates  of  the  {H^vious  year  were  all  but  3  known  to  have  secured  schools  and  to  have 
taught  satis&ctonly.  By  the  reports  sent  in  of  graduates'  work,  it  appears  that  school 
oommittees  axe  more  inclined  than  formerly  to  allow  professionally  trained  teachers  to 
use  their  own  methods,  holding  them  responsible  only  for  results. 

The  Worcester  school  had  167  pupils  (cUl  but  5  women),  and  graduated  16  (2  men  and 
14  women).  A  constantly  increasing  demand  for  graduates  as  teachers  is  reported,  and 
the  testimony  to  their  success  is  almost  uniform.  The  course  of  study  covers  2  years;  but 
after  a  year's  study  pupils  are  allowed  to  serve  as  appnentices  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  under  conditions  involving  real  responsibility.  This  term  of  apprenticeship  has 
bem  recently  extended  to  6  months;  on  its  completion,  pupils  return  to  the  school  for 
another  year  of  study,  making  the  whole  t^rm  two  years  and  a  half.  Almost  all  the 
pupils  elect  this  longer  course,  and  so  graduate  with  more  maturity  and  skill  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  in  1880-'81,  gave  instruction  to  294  pupils,  of  whom 
222  were  in  day  classes  (43  men  and  179  women)  and  72  were  in  evening  classes  (32 
women  and  40  men).  Certificates  were  given  to  64  and  diplomas  as  art  masters  and 
mistresses  to  5.  Amon^  other  work  accomplished  by  this  school  is  the  introduction  of  a ' 
oniform  course  of  practice  in  drawing  and  teaching  drawing  in  the  other  State  normal 
schools.  With  the  cooperation  of  principals  and  special  teachers  of  these  schools,  such  a 
coarse  was  arranged  by  Art  Director  Walter  Smith,  and  put  in  operation  in  September, 
1881.  He  says  ti^e  grading  of  drawing  in  day  schools  has  mado  more  apparent  tho  char- 
acter of  that  which  should  be  taught  in  normal  schools;  and  the  better  preparation  in 
drawing  which  normal  school  pupils  now  possess  has  made  the  adoption  of  this  course  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Smith  says  ihe  success  of  the  firee  evening  drawing  schools  throughout  the 
State,  has  been  hindered  by  a  lack  of  teachers  having  sufficient  training  and  experience, 
a  want  which  is  being  gradually  supplied  by  the  Normal  Art  School.  Another  great 
hindrance  was  the  alwence  of  a  systematic  plan  of  study.  To  the  latter  he  ascribes 
chiefly  the  lack  of  interest  in  these  classes  and  irregularity  of  attendance  on  them.  These 
hindiances,  he  says,  have  been  overcome  in  the  B&ton  schools  since  the  adoption  of  a  defi- 
nite course  of  study,  which  went  into  operation  in  the  fall  of  1880;  and  he  is  satisfied 
that  similxo'  measures  would  be  as  efifcctual  elsewhere. 

OTHEB  KOBMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Boston  Normal  School  gives  a  professional  course  of  one  year  to  young  women  who 
intend  to  teach  in  the  city  schools,  tuition  being  firee  to  residents.  Graduates  are  eligi- 
ble to  appointment  in  the  city  schools  without  further  examination.  There  is  a  graduate 
eontse  of  one  year  for  fhrther  study  of  the  principles  of  education  an4  for  observation  and 
pnctice  in  teaching.  Pupils  belonging  to  it  may  be  employed  as  substitutes  or  as  tem- 
parary  or  permanent  teachers.  The  training  or  practice  school  numbers  over  a  thousand 
popOs  of  primary  and  grammar  grades.  During  the  year  1880-^81  there  were  69  normal 
IHipihs  in  attendance  and  38  were  graduated. 

Konnal  training  schools,  as  before  mentioned,  are  sustained  by  the  public  school  au- 
thodtiesof  Cambridge,  Gloucester,  Lawrence,  and  Fall  River,  the  last  having  been  opened 
in  1881. 

At  Wellesley  College  a  normal  department  is  provided  for  the  benefit  of  women  who  are 
teadieis  but  desire  opportunity  for  advanced  study.  The  course  was  enlarged  in  the 
astimmof  1881  by  the  addition  of  English  literature,  American  history,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

TSACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

Twenty-one  institutes  for  teachers  were  held  during  the  year  and  were  attended  by 
2,276  teacdiCTS.  The  interest  shown  in  them  by  teachers  and  by  the  public  continued  to 
iooease.  In  the  opinion  of  the  State  board  it  is  desirable  that  a  larger  number  should 
be  held  and  that  in  some  cases  the  length  of  sessions  should  be  increased,  and  for  this,  as 
w«Q  as  other  reasons,  the  appointment  of  additional  agents  is  U]n^j    ^^^fdf^  ^^^ 
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years  the  institutes  have  diminished  in  length  and  increased  in  nmnber,  this  plan  having 
been  fonnd  more  economical.  They  arenow  continued  for  twoorthreedaysonly.  The  day 
sessions  are  devoted  to  illustrative  lessons  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  Uie  branches 
which  the  statutes  require  the  public  schools  to  teach;  and  the  evenings  to  lectures  de- 
signed to  interest  the  people  in  popular  education,  opportunity  also  being  offered  for  a  dis- 
cussion by  the  people,  as  well  as  by  committees  and  teachers,  of  educational  topics  hav- 
ing either  a  general  or  local  interest  Great  good,  it  is  believed,  resulted  from  the  year's 
institutes.  The  exercises  were  judiciously  prepared,  instructors  car^hlly  diosen,  mem- 
bers prompt  in  attendance  and  earnest  in  endeavors  to  improve;  while  school  oommit- 
tees  cooperated  cordially  and  citizens  were  most  hospitable. —  (State  report) 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Many  of  these  means  tot  consultation  as  to  improvement  of  teaching  and  school  watt 
are  reported  to  have  been  held  in  1880-'81,  and  tne  members  of  the  associations  are  said 
to  have  entered  vnth  life  and  spirit  upon  a  discussion  of  the  agencies  for  such  improve- 
ment 

EDUCATIOITAL  JOUBNALS. 

The  Journal  of  Education,  a  Boston  weekly  of  great  value  fyt  its  discussion  of  current 
educational  topics  and  its  fhll  news  reports  of  school  matters,  vras  in  its  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  volumes  in  1881 ;  the  Primary  Teacher,  fh>m  the  same  office,  in  its  fifth;  Edu- 
cation, a  bimonthly  review  of  important  school  questions,  under  the  same  general  edi- 
torship, in  its  second;  whOe  Go6d  Times,  designed  to  aid  in  getting  up  attractiTe  and 
useful  school  exercises,  came  still  fh>m  the  same  press  with  the  other  throe,  and  reached 
the  conclusion  of  its  fourth  volume  in  September,  1^1,  under  the  lumds  of  its  original 
editor,  Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  Slade.  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  former  State  sdiool  commis- 
sioner of  Rhode  Island,  presided  over  and  directed  all  these  publications,  witii  the  aid  of 
several  competent  assistantB. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
PUBUC  HIGH  SCH0OU3. 

There  are  now  in  the  Commonwealth  215  public  high  schools,  fhmishing  an  opportu- 
nity to  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  to  obtain  for  their  children 
a  s^>od  secondai^  education.  The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  vras  18, 900;  teachers, 
595.  About  forty  towns  that  have  lees  than  500  &milies,  and  that  are,  therefore,  not 
obliged  by  law  to  sustain  high  schools,  do  so  voluntarily. 

OTHSB  SBCONDABT  SCHOOIii. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  collegiate  preparatory 
sdiools,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  summaries  of  them,  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

OOLLBQES  FOB  TOXTKO  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

Seven  colleges  and  universities,  all  but  one  exclusively  for  men,  reported  a  total  of 
1  733  undergraduate  students  during  1880-*81  (a  slight  decrease  during  the  year),  and  a 
thousand  more  engaged  in  professional  and  other  studies,  not  counting  preparatory  stu- 
dents. None  of  these  institutions  do  any  preparatory  work,  except  Boston  CoU^e,  Bos- 
ton, and  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  each  of  which  presented  a  course  of 
study  extending  over  7  years,  3  or  more  of  them  being  evidently  preparatory  and 
the  remainder  embracing  the  usual  studies  of  a  classical  course  in  Roman  Catholic  col- 
leges. All  the  others  provided  the  regular  classical  course  of  4  years;  Amherst  and  Har- 
vi^  offered  also  scientific  courses;  Boston  University  and  Tufts  College,  phUosophical 
courses  of  Uke  length.  Tufts  adding  an  engineering  course  of  3  to  4  years.  All  these 
presented  graduate  courses  beyond  the  under|p»duate  in  several  departments  of  study; 
and  of  the  four,  all  but  Amherst  had  professional  courses,  which  vrill  appear  in  Profes- 
sional Instruction,  fhrther  on. —  (Catalogues,  year  books,  and  returns.) 

Harvard  Univerniy  comprehends  the  college,  the  divinity,  law,  medical,  and  dental 
schools,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology,  the  Bussey 
Institution  (a  school  of  agriculture),  the  college  library,  the  astronomical  observatory, 
and  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archseology  and  Ethnology.  The  number  of 
students  in  all  departments  in  18Q0-'81  was  1,382;  of  teachers,  161.  The  collegiate  de- 
partment enrolled  823  in  regular  classes  (a  slight  increase  during  the  year),  besides  34 
unmatriculated  students.    Sght  young  women  passed  the  preliminary  examination  for 
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the  priyate  ooll^iate  course,  and  9  the  advanced  examination.  A  gift  was  received  iVom 
T.  J.  Coolidge,  esq.,  of  $100,000,  its  income  to  go  towards  the  cost  of  administering  the 
library;  and  one  of  $30,000  came  from  Mrs.  Samael  Hooper,  for  the  Sturgis  Hooper  pro- 
ftsBOiship  of  geology.  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  also  gave  his  geological  and  geograpliical 
libraiy.  The  fnnd  for  the  endowment  of  the  botanic  garden  was  increased  by  about 
faO,000.  A  friend  of  the  university  offered  to  build  a  physical  laboratory,  to  cost  $1 15, 000, 
pio?kkd  a  permanent  fund  of  $75,000  were  raised,  the  income  to  be  applied  to  its  run- 
mug  expenses.  At  date  of  the  report,  $30,000  of  the  required  sum  had  been  obtained. 
Wi&  aU  these  general  indications  of  prosperty,  it  is  stated  that  the  financial  condition 
of  the  college  proper  gives  much  concern  to  the  corporation;  that  the  college  has  been 
liTing  beyond  its  income  for  four  years  to  the  average  amount  of  $12,500  a  year,  owing 
to  expenditures  for  improvements  and  to  a  fall  iu  interest  on  invested  funds.  The  gift 
10  tiid  library  relieves  this  condition  considerably,  lessening  the  deficit  by  the  whole 
amoant  of  the  income  it  will  yield  ($4,000),  while  some  retrenchments  were  to  be  made 
ud  an  increase  of  fees  from  students  was  looked  for.  A  plan  adopted  in  June,  1881,  of 
having  simultaneous  examinations  for  admission  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  San  Francisco,  had  already  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  stiKients  from  the  States  in  which  those  cities  are  situated. 

The  revised  r^ulations  for  college  government  (in  the  line  of  greater  freedom),  adopted 
in  1879-'80,  had  worked  well  and  were  likely  to  remain  in  force.  An  effort  was  made 
doiii^  the  year,  by  a  circular  of  inquiry  sent  to  parents  of  undergraduates,  to  ascertain 
how  much  support  morning  prayers  at  collie  had  in  the  habits  of  families  from  which 
students  came.  Of  741  persons  that  replied,  two-sevenths  held  family  prayers  and  five- 
scvenUis  did  not;  but  of  those  that  did,  9  expressed  a  desire  that  attendance  on  prayers 
2t  college  should  be  voluntaiy,  while  of  those  that  did  not  36  approved  of  compulsory 
attendance. 

Experience  during  the  last  ten  years  indicates  that  the  elective  system  does  not  tend  to 
the  extinction  of  the  studies  called  liberal,  because  these,  though  taken  by  a  smaller 
pToporticm  of  students  than  formerly,  are  pursued  with  greater  vigor  and  to  better  pur- 
pose. It  appears,  too,  that  the  scientific  turn  of  mind  is  comparatively  rare  among  the 
yooi^  men  who  enter,  a  large  nuyority  preferring  languages,  metaphysics,  history,  and 
political  science  to  mathematics,  physics,  zoology,  and  botany. — (Catalogue  and  presi- 
dent's report.) 

BoaUm  Univermty,  Boston  (Methodist  Episcopal),  the  youngest  ofthe  institutions  before 
moiticmed,  and  the  only  one  of  l^em  which  admits  both  sexes,  had  during  the  year  107 
stQdentB  (70  men  and  37  women)  in  its  oolite  of  liberal  arts.  Besides  this  collegiate 
"department,  the  curriculum  of  the  university  embraces  a  college  of  music  and  schools  of 
tlttology,  law,  medicine,  and  of  all  sciences.^  The  last,  which  had  45  studentsin  1880-^81, 
s  for  graduate  instruction,  and  offers  facilities  for  the  study  of  modem  languages  and 
t^  literatures,  natural  and  mathematical  sciences,  and  theological,  legal,  medical,  his- 
torical, and  art  studies.  The  college  of  music,  intended  for  graduates  of  American  con- 
smratories  and  other  advanced  students,  claims  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  grade  and  kind  in 
-^DMrica.  It  presents  distinct  courses  for  vocalists,  pianists,  organiste,  and  orchestral 
peiKknnerB,  covering  in  most  cases  3  years.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  is  given 
graduates  who  specially  distinguish  themselves  by  their  talents,  if  graduates  of  any  col- 
lege of  arts  or  if  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  English  composition,  history,  and  lltera- 
tttre,  a  modem  language  and  Latin,  or  two  modem  languages  and  mathematics.  Pupils 
Bay  be  admitted  to  all  classes  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  for  which  they  are  suflSciently 
Pfqiaped. 

Amhent  CdUege,  Amherst  (Congregational),  reported  337  pupils  in  undergraduate  courses 
of  study  (329  in  classical  and  8  in  scientific)  and  2  graduate  students.  Physical  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium  is  required,  and  attention  to  it  is  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  standing  of  students.  The  professor  in  this  department  is  a  physician,  who  is  expected 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  physical  condition  of  each  student  and  to  do  his  best  to  make 
^oimditdon  good. 

p^  CottegCf  Hedford  (XJniversalist),  reports  a  decided  increase  of  interest  among  the 
frros  of  the  college.  The  number  of  students,  which  fell  off  somewhat  during  the 
Pwod  of  financial  distress,  had  begun  to  increase.  More  than  three-fourths  ofthe  sum 
^"^^  for  endowment  by  the  trustees  ($150,000)  had  been  pledged,  and  there  was  reason 
tobeheve  that  the  whole  amount  would  be  forthcoming.  Through  the  generosity  of  a 
'nad  arrangements  were  made  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  for  the  college,  which  would 
pf^My  be  completed  in  1882.— (Catalogue,  1881.) 

WWiw  CbWc^f,Williamstown  (Congregational),  received  $17, 000  during  the  year,  $5,000 
«f  it  being  a  bequest  from  the  estate  of  Judge  James  L.  Rice,  of  Iowa,  given  for  Greek 
*id Latin-prizes;  the  remainder  in  varying  sums  from  other  friends. — (Return.) 

JJbcn  |0  abo  » link  of  oonnection  between  the  university  and  the  Blassachtusetts  Aiprioulturf^l  CqI* 
^Am^  Digitized  by  L^OOgie 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOE  THE  8UPEBI0E  INSTRUCTION  OP  WOMEN. 

Of  ten  academic  and  collegiate  institutions  thus  classed,  reporting  for  1880-'81,  only 
two,  Smith  and  Wellesley  Coll^?es,  were  authorized  to  oonl'er  ooll^iate  degrees.  Of  nine 
that  gave  statistics,  eight  had  altogether  about  a  thousand  students  in  coUeg^te  dases, 
while  in  one  the  pupils  (numbering  70)  were  unclassified.  Nearly  all  these  institutions 
give  instruction  in  Latin  and  the  modem  languages,  in  music,  drawing,  and  painting,  a 
majority  presenting  Greek  as  an  optional  study.  Most  of  them  make  provision  for  phys- 
ical training  in  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises.  At  Lasell  Seminary,  AubumdiJe, 
special  care  is  given  to  the  health  of  students  and  to  their  mode  of  dress  fiom  a  hygienic 
standpoint.  Another  feature  of  this  school  is  a  work  department  embracing  cookeiy, 
dress  cutting,  millinery,  china  painting,  and  art  needle  work- 
in  Wtilcsley  College^  Wellesley  (one  of  the  two  having  full  coll^iate  rank),  the  trustees 
have  determined  to  admit  candidates  for  matriculation  on  the  certificates  of  the  teachers 
who  prepare  them.  During  the  year  this  college  received  gifts  to  the  amount  of  $140,500. 
Mrs.  Valeria  Stone,  of  Madden,  Massachusetts,  gave  $110,000  for  the  erection  of  Stone 
Hall,  which  was  to  be  opened  in  September,  1681,  and  to  furnish  dormitories  for  about 
100  normal  students;  Mr.  Henry  F.  Durant  gave  $25,500  for  a  building  for  the  college 
of  music,  to  contain  thirty-eight  rooms  properly  turnished  for  teaching  and  practice,  with 
a  hall  for  choral  singing.  The  music  department  was  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
reorganization  and  great  enlargement,  arid  is  now  enabled  to  offer  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  collegiate  and  musical  education.  The  teachers' 
course  was  also  enlarged,  as  mentioned  under  Other  Normal  Training,  page  111.  Certifi- 
cated teachers  may  enter  without  examination,  and  may  take  any  course  they  desire  in 
the  college  classes. 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  with  a  full  collegiate  course,  in  which  musical  and  artistic 

studies  have  a  place,  reports  special  attention  given  to  religious,  social,  and  physical  cult- 

ui-e.     A  gift  of  $35,000  from  Winthrop  Hilly er,  esq.,  of  Northampton,  provided  an  art 

>  gallery  and  collection.     The  building  is  large  and  commodious,  and  contains  studios  and 

exhibition  rooms  sufficient  for  all  present  needs. 

Mt,  Jlolyokc  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  received  gifts  amounting  to  $15,600,  of  which 
$10,000  were  from  A.  Lyman  Williston,  esq.,  of  Northampton, for  an  obserA'atory.  The 
building  was  completed  in  June,  1881.  It  contains  a  new  telescope  with  an  eight  inch 
object  glass,  a  transit  instrument,  astronomical  clock,  and  other  appliances.  Though 
not  claiming  collegiate  rank,  this  seminary  presents  a  very  thorough  four  years'  course, 
embracing  the  Latin  and  modem  languages,  with  Greek  optional.  A  special  feature  here 
is  that  each  pupil  devotes  a  certain  i)art  of  the  time  to  domestic  labor. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  for  women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary, 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst;  the  Massachusetts  InstUute  of  TMt- 
nology,  Boston;  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  Worcester;  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  Bussey  Institution  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  all  Sciences  report  an  aggr^ate  of  nearly  400  students  in  regular 
undergraduate  courses,  besides  over  200  in  special,  partial,  and  graduate  courses,  in  the 
last  being  included  the  45  students  belonging  to  the  Boston  University  School  of  All 
Sciences,  which  makes  provision  only  for  graduate  instruction.  The  Massachusette  Agri- 
cultural College,  in  a  4  years'  course,  and  Bussey  Institution,  in  one  of  3  years,  devote 
special  attention  to  training  in  agriculture;  the  Worcester  Institute,  with  courses  of  3  and 
3 J  years,  and  the  Institute  of  Technology,  with  a  variety  of  4  years'  courses,  prepare  for 
other  industries  based  on  the  sciences.  In  the  last  named,  out  of  10  courses,  5  are  of 
distinctly  professional  character,  embracing  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering, 
architecture,  and  chemistry.  Manual  instruction  is  also  provided  for  those  who  wish  to 
enter  on  industrial  pursuits  rather  than  to  become  scientific  engineers,  the  shop  work  cm- 
bracing  carpentry  and  other  crafts  in  wood,  pattern  making,  foundery  work,  iron  forging, 
vise  work,  and  machine  and  tool  work.  The  Worcester  Institute  offers  a  3  years'  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  8.  in  the  various  branches  of  applied  science,  with  classes  in 
shop  work  requiring  an  additional  half  year.  The  institute  during  1880~*81  was  given 
$34,500  in  cash  by  David  Whitcomb,  Stephen  Salisbury,  and  Joseph  H.  Walker,  most 
of  it  intended  for  additions  to  the  machine  shop  and  for  the  necessary  increase  in  its  run- 
ning exi)enses.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  received  a  gift  of  $12,380,  of 
which  $10,000  were  a  legacy  from  Nathaniel  C.  Nash,  esq.,  the  remainder  being  in  small 
gifts. 

The  Massachusetts  A^cultuial  Collie  reports  a  decrease  in  pupils  since  the  diacon- 
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tmoanoe  of  free  scholarships.  Lack  of  funds  has  been  from  the  fiist  a  great  obstacle  to 
uaeftJneaB  here.  A  plan  for  increasing  the  endowment  was  adopted  in  June,  1881,  by  a 
joint  eonTention  of  the  trustees  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  increased  mem- 
beiship  which  followed  the  offer  of  free  tuition  in  1879  showed  that  the  college  was  ap- 
pfedsted  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  farming  population.  In  the  Bussey  Institution  the  . 
resolts  of  agricultural  instruction  were  far  lh)m  encouraging.  With  6  competent  teach- 
eis,  a  good  supply  of  the  necessary  appliances  and  collections^  and  tuition  remitted  to 
needy  students,  only  6  on  an  average  have  belonged  to  the  school  each  year. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Seren  theological  schools  representing  6  different  denominations  and  one  claiming  to 
benon-sectarian  reported  for  1880-'81  a  total  of  more  than  250  undergraduate  students,  be- 
sides a  number  in  special  or  partial  courses.  In  4  of  these  schools  there  were  93  students 
font  of  a  total  of  171 )  who  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  All  but  1  required 
an  examination  for  admission  of  students  not  presenting  evidence  of  good  literary  quali- 
fications, the  exception  being  the  New  Church  Theological  School,  Waltham  (Swedenbor- 

The  Divinity  Sdiool  of  Harvard  University  (non-sectarian)  received  during  the  year 
f  10,775,  the  result  of  a  subscription  for  endowment  begun  in  1879.  The  constitution  of 
this  school  prescribes  that  **  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial,  and 
onbiassed  investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the  peculiarities  of  any 
deoomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required  either  of  the  instructors  or  students. '  *  Stu- 
dents of  the  Boston  University  Theological  School  (Methodist  Episcopal)  may  attend  any 
class  in  the  coUege  of  liberal  arts  of  that  university,  and  may  prolong  the  3  years*  theo- 
logical course  to  4  without  extra  charge  for  tuition,  room  rent  during  the  last  year  being 
also  remitted.  The  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  offers  its  students  free  tui- 
tion and  the  use  of  rooms.  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational)  reports  14 
students  in  a  fourth  year  which  has  been  added  for  advanced  study.  Tufts  College  Di- 
^ty  S<$hool,  Medford  (Universalist),  besides  its  r^ular  3  years*  course  intended  for  col- 
lege graduates,  has  one  of  4  years  for  such  as  have  not  been  thus  prepared.  Newton 
Theological  Institute,  Newton  Centre  (Baptist),  received  during  the  year  a  gift  of  10 
Kbolarships  of  $1,000  each. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary, 
see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Ifgal  instruction  was  given  in  2  schools  belonging  to  Harvard  and  Boston  Universities 
to  about  300  students  in  3  years'  courses,  an  examination  for  admission  of  non-graduates 
Iwng  required  in  both  cases. 

The  Law  School  of  Harvard  University  is  to  have  a  new  building,  for  which  $100,000  have 
been  given  by  a  friend  who,  for  the  present,  withholds  his  name.  Another  urgent  need 
is  an  additional  professor;  but  the  income  fiom  tuition  fees  and  the  small  endowment  are 
aot  sufficient  to  provide  for  this.     Number  of  students,  151 ;  of  professors,  4. 

The  Boston  University  School  of  Law  reported  a  prosperous  year,  indications  of  healthy 
Srowth,  the  quality  of  students  improved,  and  the  number  up  to  the  average,  notwith- 
^vtding  recent  advances  in  tuition.  Among  the  graduates  cum  laude  was  a  young 
wonum,  the  first  of  her  sex  to  complete  the  course.  A  certain  public  and  historic  inter- 
^  attaches  to  this  graduation,  as  it  led  to  the  first  application  in  Massachusetts  on  the 
pvt  of  a  woman  £>r  admission  to  the  bar  and  to  a  decision  by  Chief- Justice  Gray  that 
tiK  laws  of  the  State,  as  they  stood  in  1881,  did  not  authorize  such  admission. 

For  statistics  of  law  schools,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  see 
^  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Three  medUxU  schools,  2  *^  r^ular  "  ami  1  homoeopathic,  report  a  total  of  373  students 
•iwingl880-'81. 

The  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University  (regular)  requires  a  3  years'  graded  course 
of  study  and  jiresents  an  optional  course  of  4  years,  that  of  each  year  extending  over  9 
■toaths.  To  graduates  of  the  longer  course  is  given  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
«ffli  laode  if  they  have  obtained  an  average  of  75  per  cent,  on  all  the  examinations. 
XBaber  of  students  in  the  4  classes,  243;  resident  graduates,  8.  Work  had  been  begun 
waaew  building  for  the  school,  which  was  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  in  January, 
1883.  Funds  for  this  work  were 'subscribed  in  1874-'75,  but  the  sum  remaining  after 
pwdiase  of  the  lot  was  insufficient  for  its  completion;  the  medical  faculty  therefore  dur- 
^  the  ye«r  undertook  to  raise  a  subscription  for  it,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  $103,720. 
^1871  this  school  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  a  private  venture  and  became  a  constituent 
'^^fMtment  of  the  university,  devoted,  like  the  other  departments,  to  the  ad\*ancement 
^'feaming.  Since  that  year  it  has  received  by  gill  and  l)equcst  $'270,000.  A  much 
PWter  sum  is  urgently  needed  to  endow  chairs  and  establish  s<,'holarships. 

Tbtb  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Boston,  a  *'  regular  "  medical  school  organized 
5»1880,  admits  both  sexes,  and  had  during  its  first  year  23  stude^^iJI^^I^^lS  professors 
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bed  iiMtractors.  Its  coarse  is  the  old  one  of  3  years,  which  requiies  attendance  on 
2  (-JDurysi^  of  lectures  (but  these  most  be  of  38  weeks  each)  and  a  previous  year  of  m< 
^  U I  dy .  There  Is,  however,  a  graded  coarse  of  3  years,  which  is  obligatory  for  all  wbo 
not  previously  studied  medicine.  This  college  takes  the  ground  that,  as  women  "wi 
ifji^  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  **  it  is  far  better  to  assist  them  to  a  proper  kno'w 
rif  it  than  to  throw  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way,  thereby  compelluig  them  to 
wiih  quacks  or  to  go  from  New  England  to  find  the  true  knowl^ge  they  seek;' 
I  hat  there  (an  be  no  more  impropriety  in  instructing  them  in  medicine  than  in  nni 

ITie  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  (homoeopathic)  requires  an  exaniiiiati< 
M.d  mission  of  all  who  are  not  college  graduates,  presents  a  3  years'  graded  oourse 
tuonths  each  year,  which  is  required  for  graduation  as  M.  D.,  and  an  optional  conrsi 
years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  D. ,  but  conferring  B.  M.  after  3  years*  work.  ' 
are  also  special  courses  and  a  course  for  graduates.  To  the  latter  physicians  are  a 
t**!  and  allowed  to  attend  such  lectures  as  they  choose,  receiving  certificates  for  sui 
tendance.  A  new  chair  of  instruction  has  been  established,  that  of  the  history 
Trtethodology  of  the  medical  sciences.  Its  work  is  to  define  and  classify  the  dififerei 
I'Hces  relating  to  medicine,  show  their  history  and  relation  to  each  other,  the  difl 
methods  of  studying  and  teaching  them,  and  the  bibliography  of  each.  /The  sta 
for  1880-'81  numbered  110  {66  men  and  44  women) ;  graduates,  26  (18  men  and  8  woi 

Deivtuftry  was  taught  in  the  Boston  Dental  College  and  the  Dental  School  of  Ha 
fJniversity,  both  in  Boston,  and  both  requiring  3  years  of  study  under  a  preceptor, 
i  years  of  attendance  on  the  lecture  courses  of  these  schools,  tifie  year  of  lectores  i 
tbnucr,  however,  covering  only  16  weeks,  while  that  in  the  latter  covered  36  m 
The  two  enrolled  64  students  for  1880-'81  and  graduated  23.— (Returns.) 

The  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy^  Boston,  had  101  students  during  the  yea 
Hiiiit  out  15  graduates.  An  examination  is  required  for  admission  equal  to  that  denu 
DO  entering  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  course  Covers  2  years  of  6  months 
imd  students  to  graduate  must  have  reached  an  average  of  at  least  60  per  cent,  in 
rxjimination  and  have  had  a  practical  experience  of  4  years  (including  the  2  years'  ec 
ill  the  dnig  business. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

For  Axil  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy  reporting,  see  ' 
XUI  of  the  apx>endix,  and  for  a  summary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  precedu 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCIETIES  FOB  THE  ENCOUBAOEMENT  OF  HOME  STUDY. 

I'lio  Soidety  to  Encourage  Study  at  home,  organized  in  1873,  had  during  1880-'e 
inKhth  year,  960  students,  of  whom  534  were  beginners,  and  a  working  staff  of  IT-- 
vf?i|)on(i('nts,  the  latter  being  all  volunteers.  Of  426  students  who  were  not  begi 
ilir»  were  in  the  .second  year's  work,  109  in  the  third,  72  in  the  fourth,  23  in  the  fifl 
itt  the  sixth,  and  1  in  the  seventh.  Among  the  instructors  were  26  former  pupils. 
sm  icty  ^vos  originally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  young  girls  just  out  of  school;  t 
WHM  s(M)n  apparent  that  help  oould  be  given  to  many  other  classes  of  women,  inclx 
|ir(ili\s8ional  teachers.  Of  these  there  were  134  belonging  to  the  society  during  188(J 
.tUiut  one-halt*  the  number  having  been  students  the  i)revious  year. — (Eighth  anna 

|Klll.) 

A  similar  society  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  has  been  formed,  and  the  first  ten 
^lut  January  1,  ISMI.  It  is  designed  for  all  classes  and  all  ages  in  every  section  o 
I  iinntry .  i'he  first  annual  report  shows  that  67  persons,  17  to  58  years  of  age,  living 
ilill'orcnt  Stiitea,  Iwlonged  to  the  society,  and  that  these  included  school  boys,  law 
miH'hanics,  merchants,  commercial  travelers,  clerks,  cleigymen,  and  teacher8.--(Cof 
ji^itionalist  imd  National  Journal  of  Education.) 

TBAINIKO  IN  MUSIC,  OBATOEY,  AND  LANGUAGES. 

Advanced  instruction  in  music  was  given  in  1881  in  the  New  England  Oonservato: 
Xtiiaic,  IV)8ton,  under  Professor  E.  Tourj^,  and  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  n 
f  "iirlylc  IVtcrsileiv,  as  well  as  in  the  musical  courses  of  Boston  University  and  of  t^e  1 
*k4f<s(>hn  Musittal  Academy  and  of  Wellesley  and  other  colleges  for  women,  already  refi 
lo,  WcUcslcy  having  the  ad>*antage  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  music  halls  in  the  com 

Instruction  in  onitory  was  ofi'ercd  by  Professors  R.  R.  Raymond,  F.  C.  Robertsoi 
S.  l»liK'h,  Anna  Baright,  and  others,  of  Boston,  most,  if  not  all,  following  the  lead  <K 
H\i!s  Pn>fe.ssor  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Oratory.  The  x 
lipr  of  students  under  instruction  lias  not  been  reported. 

Instruction  in  laiigusiges  (French,  Genuan,  Italian,  Latin,  modem  and  andeat  Gi 
v^iiH  t^rritnl  forward  for  6  weeks  in  the  sixth  session  of  the  summer  si-hool  of  languag 
Aniherst  Colleiiie,  Amhei'st,  under  the  direction  of  FrofefieoBT  L.^Saav,enr  and  6  assisti 
with  215  students  in  attendance.  jigtize^F^.jO'Og IV 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSES. 

The  BosUm  City  Hospital  Training  School  for  NurseSj  opened  in  1878,  has  since  then  had 
159  under  instraction  and  graduated  21.  In  1880-^81  50  pupils  attended  and  9  were 
gradoated.    The  course  of  study  extended  over  two  years. 

The  Training  School  of  the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  ami  Children,  Boston,  had 
under  training  15,  the  same  number  as  during  the  previous  year.  Three  others  entered, 
bat  two  of  these  were  found  to  lack  strength  for  the  work,  and  the  third  was  allowed  to 
withdraw  that  she  might  engage  in  the  study  of  medicine,  for  which  she  was  thout;ht 
to  have  a  special  aptitude.  Only  (i  received  diplomas ;  one,  who  completed  the  eoni-se, 
failed  to  pass  such  an  examination  as  to  entitle  her  to  a  diploma,  and  it  was  withhold. 

The  Boston  Training  ScJioolfor  iV^M/-.«w;«  (MassachiLsetts  General  Hospital)  sends  no  report 
foTl88a-'81. 

TRAINING  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  TRADES. 

As  already  noted,  a  laige  number  of  industrial  arts  and  sciences  are  taught  in  schools 
ooimected  with  ^e  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  and  the  Worcester 
Ooonty  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science.  Worcester. 

Sdiools  of  drawing  and  painting  and  of  china  painting  and  wood  carving  are  maintained 
by  the  Bodon  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  School  of  Sculpture  and  ModeUingy  Boston,  gives  gratuitous  instruction  to  pupils  too 
poor  to  pay,  tena-cotta  work  and  pottery  receiving  special  attention. 

The  Boston  Cooking  School,  opened  by  the  Woman^s  Educational  Association,  has  given 
iitftniction  in  cookery  to  ladies  of  wealth,  servants,  pupils  fix>m  the  City  Hospital,  'l^ain- 
ing  School  for  Nurses,  and  a  class  of  deaf-mutes.  The  kitchen  garden  schools  give  train- 
ing in  household  industries  to  young  children,  preparing  them  to  be  useful  heads  of  fiuu- 
ihes  or  skilful  domestics,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  iMersidge  Institution  of  Industry^  Boston,  organized  during  the  autumn  of  1881  in 
a(t»rdanoc  with  a  bequest  of  Thomas  Liversidge,  late  of  Dorchester,  is  intended  to  afford 
a  home  and  good  literaiy  and  industrial  education  to  orphans  and  other  destitute  boys, 
who  must  be  natives  of  either  New  England  or  Old  England.  The  age  for  admission  is 
7-14;  and  at  14  the  boys  may  be  bound  out  as  apprentices  to  persons  who  will  train  them 
in  employments,  preference  being  given  to  agriculture  and  to  mechanical  trades.  While 
in  the  institate  tiiey  receive  some  instruction  in  farm  and  shop  work,  as  well  as  a  good 
pnmaiy  and  grammar  school  education. —  (Boston  Journal.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Fm  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  (Commonwealth  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  this  clttss.  They  are  received  at  the  American  Asylum,  Hartford  (which  reported 
61  papilB  from  Massachusetts  in  April,  1881),  in  the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  and 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  where  excellent  fecilities  for  instruction  are  furnished 
and  the  State  bears  a  part  of  the  expense.  Another  institution  for  this  class,  the  New 
England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Beverly,  was  incorporated  in  1879.  Of  the 
thiie  first  named  all  except  the  American  Asylum  used  the  articulation  method  and 
reported  very  encouraging  success  in  it.  The  school  at  Beverly  used  the  combined  method 
of  sigDs  Bod  articulation. 

The  Garke  Institutiony  Northampton,  had  78  pupils  6  to  19  years  of  age,  the  average 
for  the  year  being  77,  of  whom  61  were  from  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been 
aid  by  some,  that  a  minority  of  the  pupils  here  are  semimute  or  deaf,  that  they  have 
been  selected  from  t^e  more  intelligent  class  of  families,  or  that  a  majority  of  the  teachers 
hare  more  than  ordinary  experience.  Only  13  out  of  the  whole  num][)er  attending  dur- 
ing the  year,  or  about  one-sixth,  were  semideaf,  and  none  have  ever  been  refused  on  ac- 
wont  of  the  poverty  or  ignorance  of  their  parents.  The  course  of  study  comprises  the 
common  and  higher  Engl^  branches,  cabinet  making,  and  sewing. — (State  report.) 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  Boston,  under  the  control  of  the  city  school  board, 
had  91  pupils  enrolled  in  a  common  school  course  of  study.  The  chief  industry  taught 
k  tBiring,  but  some  of  the  boys  have  received  instruction  out  of  school  hours  in  the  Mama- 
chtKtts  Institute  of  Technology;  and.  as  during  the  previous  year,  a  class  of  girls  at- 
tended the  Boston  Cooking  School  on  Saturday.  Kitchen  garden  lessons,  too,  were  given 
toadasB  of  24  girls,  the  apparatus  being  brought  to  the  school. 

The  New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Beverly,  owns  a  form  of  57  acres  and 
bofldings  capable  of  accommodating  30  persons.  It  aims  to  give  instruction  in  all  the 
Beeeasuy  rudiments  of  knowledge  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  some  remunerative  occupa- 
tion, including  cookery,  housework,  and  sewing. —  (Report.) 

EDUCATION   OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  reports  128 
P«5flfl  during  1880-'81;  the  condition  of  the  school  was  satisfactory  an^^^^^ap- 
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pliances  and  apparatns  were  of  the  most  approved  kind.  The  course  of  instmctioii  com- 
prises the  English  branches  of  a  common  and  high  school  grade,  with  such  employments 
as  mattress  and  broom  making,  cane  seating,  sewing,  knitting,  and  domestic  work.  The 
work  of  the  primting  department  was  carried  on  during  the  year  with  unusual  vigor,  ten 
new  books  for  the  blind  being  issued.  In  response  to  an  appeal  by  the  trustees,  about 
$44,000  were  raised  towards  a  printing  fund  for  the  blind,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
amount  would  be  increased  to  a  sum  which  will  yield  an  income  of  $5,000  a  yesxr.  The 
Kindergarten,  system  has  been  found  an  efficient  help  in  training  the  sense  of  touch  and 
the  powers  of  observation,  comparison,  combination,  invention,  memorj^  reflection,  and 
action.  There  has  been  a  steady  a<lvancement  in  the  music  department,  where  all  the 
branches,  including  tuning,  are  taught;  and  to  the  tuning  department  has  been  in- 
trusted for  the  fifth  time  the  care  of  the  130  pianos  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 

EDUCATION  OF   THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Massachmetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Fechlc-Minded  Youih^  South  Boston,  the  Private 
InstiiuUon  for  Feeble-Minded  Youthy  Barre,  and  the  Hillsdale  School^  Fayville,  gave  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  training  to  over  200  feeble-minded  children.  The  Hillsdale  school 
receive<^^so  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  or  any  who -could  not  be  taught  in  ordioaiy 
schools,  the  number  being  limited  to  12.  The  State  school  at  South  Boston  gave  its  care 
gratuitously  to  pupils  whose  parents  were  not  able  to  pay;  to  others  a  charge  was  made 
proportionate  to  the  means  of  parents  and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treatment.  Number 
of  children  in  the  school  during  the  year,  130  (79  boys  and  51  girls);  of  teachers,  5^ 
of  other  employ^,  23.  The  institution  at  Barre  had  74  pupils  (46  boys  and  28  girls), 
under  9  teachers. —  (Reports  and  returns. ) 

For  full  statistics  of  institutions  of  this  class  reporting,  see  Table  XIX  of  the  ap- 
pendix, and  for  a  summary,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

BEFOBMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININQ. 

Eleven  institutions  intended  either  for  the  reformation  of  neglected  youth  or  for 
training  in  industrial  pursuits  reported  a  total  membership  for  1830-'81  of  more  than 
1,600.  Four  only  of  these  schools  are  sustained  by  private  charity,  the  remainder  being 
under  State,  county,  or  city  control. 

Two  of  the  11  institutions  referred  to  are  truant  schools,  viz,  that  in  Worcester  City, 
and  the  Hampden  County  school,  at  Springfield;  the  others  are  Marcella  Street  Home, 
Boston;  the  Industrial  School,  Lawrence,  under  municipal  control;  Plummer  Farm  School, 
Salem;  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Dorchester;  North  End  Industrial  Home  and  Xorth 
End  Mission,  Boston;  the  last  4  are  maintained  by  private  and  churoh  effort. 

The  State  Primary  School^  Monson,  included  in  the  above,  is  wholly  sustained  by  State 
appropriation.  Children  are  received  firom  the  almshouse  and  from  the  superiintend- 
ent  of  the  indoor  poor,  and  are  retained  until  homes  can  be  found  for  them.  They  are 
taught  the  English  branches,  tailoring,  baking,  shoe  mending,  farm  and  house  work,  and 
sewing.  Although  the  average  age  of  the  children  is  something  less  than  10  years,  all 
articles  of  clothing  for  inmates,  as  well  as  the 'bedding  and  household  goods,  are  made  by 
the  children  and  employ^,  except  the  shoes,  which  are  only  mended.  The  total  nomb^ 
of  pupils  was  403;  the  average,  399.  Within  the  year  249  were  sent  to  homes  found  for 
them  or  to  friends. 

The  State  Beform  School,  Westborough,  reports  a  trying  year  in  some  respects,  owing 
to  the  misbeliavior  of  a  few  boys,  encouraged  and  aggravated  by  hostile  influences  from 
without.  Although  the  school  has  accomplished  much  good  during  32  years  of  exist- 
ence, the  trustees  think  this  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  labor  and  money  spent 
on  it.  They  think  the  princix)al  difficulty  has  been  in  putting  the  age  for  admission 
too  high,  the  maximum  being  17  years,  when  it  should  not  be  more  than  14.  The 
school  was  designed  for  boys  of  tender  years  who  were  hopeful  subjects  of  reform;  but  it 
has  been  made  a  place  of  imprisonment  for  some  who  are  unfit  companions  for  them. 
Another  difficulty  is  the  congregate  system  which  in  part  prevails.  All  the  troubles  and 
disturbances,  and  nearly  all  the  escapes,  have  been  from  the  main  building,  where 
brick  cells  and  other  means  for  forcible  restraint  were  regarded  by  the  boys  as  so  many 
challenges  to  their  daring  and  ingenuity,  while  those  living  in  family  houses  and  under 
family  discipline  were  generally  commendable  in  behavior  and  did  not  abuse  the  liberty 
granted  them.  There  were  179  inmates  during  the  year  1880-'81.  The  4  schools  main- 
tained were  of  two  grades  and  embraced  the  elementary  English  branches.  The  indus- 
tries taught  were  farm  and  domestic  work  and  cane  seating  of  chairs. 

In  the  Slate  Reform  School  for  Qirls,  Lancaster,  the  number  of  girls  at  date  of  the  re- 
port was  smaller  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Out  of  125  present  dur- 
ing the  year,  60  were  placed  in  homes  and  only  6  returned,  the  largest  number,  consid- 
ering the  size  of  the  school,  ever  placed  out  and  the  smallest  percentii^  of  returns.  The 
reports  fix)m  employers  may  generally  be  summed  up  by  th^g^or^Q|oing  welL"   It  is 
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Dot  claimed  that  they  are  thoroughly  reformed,  but  that  they  are  doing  better  than  be- 
tore  committal,  and  many  of  them  striving  to  become  good  and  useful  women.  The 
ooimnoa  English  branches,  housework,  dress  making,  and  sewing  are  taught. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Massachusetts  Teachers*  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  for  1881  at  Boston, 
December  21^1.  The  programme  was  well  arranged,  with  able  speakers  on  live  topics, 
and  the  discussions  are  said  to  liave  been  bright  and  interesting,  although  necessarily 
brief. 

The  first  paper  before  the  general  association  was  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  on  "  The  moral 
and  religious  training  of  children.  *'     The  next,  by  Mr.  Luther  W.  Anderson,  of  Boston, 
«" Teaching  history,"  led  to  considerable  discussion.    One  on  **  School  supervision," 
by  Mr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston,  Secretary 
Dickinson,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board,  and  by  General  Oliver.     The  last  gentle- 
oaa  presented  what  he  called  the  other  side  of  the  supervision  question,  deprecating  the 
infloenoe  of  politics  in  it  and  urging  the  importance  of  securing  competent  supervisors. 
Goremor  Long,  in  a  short  address,  expressed  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  legisla- 
tnre  in  any  measure  for  the  furtherance  of  education,  referring  to  the  need  for  additional 
if^tB  and  increased  supervision.     Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  in  a  paper  on  *^The  tenure 
of  ofl^  of  teachers,"  insisted  that  a  permanent  tenure  is  the  true  means  of  securing 
a  eompetent  body  of  teachers,  and  cited  French  and  American  authorities  against  the 
system  which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  but,  he  asserted,  in  no  other  civUized  coun- 
try.   Brief  remarks  on  the  subject  were  added  by  Rev.  Dr.  Miner  and  others,  and  it  was 
decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  legislature.     Dr.  Will- 
iam T.  Harris,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  then  spoke  on  "  The  nature  and  necessity  of 
pedagogical  reform;"  Mr.  A.  G.  Boyden,  of  Bridge  water,  on  "Teaching  form;  "  and  Mr. 
*  TTitT'Mni.  (^if  Masi!iu*luL?t^tiH.  on**  Wliy  do  pupils  learn  so  much  and  know  so  little?" 
i  r  of  the  apcaker  wa-s  tliat  tlicj  study  for  the  sake  of  reciting  rather  than  for 
\  and  otlen  leam  the  wonl?*  ij(  a  lesson  without  mastering  its  thoughts. 
lie  primary  school  i^cw^tionti  j^iper  was  read  by  Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  of  Boston, 
r  :ii  hing  color  in  school;"  also  one  by  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  of  the  Salem  Normal 
u  <*a  *'Th€!  phonett*?.  lUBthwi  of  ttniching  reading."     The  latter  drew  forth  Messrs. 
i  r,  Lei;^lit  Clarke^  Philbrick,  Eatfin,  and  others,  all  except  Ck>lonel  Parker  iavoring 
i>!)fln£i]c  method. 

-lone  the  ^^ram mar  school  section,  Mr.  Charles  F.  King,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on 

'  'iTCig&phj  taught  by  topics/'  and  Mr.  Putnam,  master  of  Franklin  Grammar  School, 

v.-ioH,  one  on  *'  The  relation  of  the  tt.^i^^hcr  and  his  methods  to  the  moral  culture  of  his 

■JVflt.*^    Mr.  Putnam  ilisapproviHl  of  the  self  reporting  system  as  tending  to  foster  dis- 

Bm^.    The  tli^niasion  which  IoIIowcmI  showed  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point. 

LUb  high  school  section  list^^ncd  to  im  address  on  *'The  poets  in  school "  from  Mr. 

WBKmi  X  Kolfe,  who  tbonglit  to*^  little  use  is  made  of  poetry  in  the  public  schools,  and 

ftn  the  method  of  study  liig  modorn  languages,  by  Mr.  Hermann  B.  Boisen,  of  Boston, 

liifiijteil  on  the  ach*xiiiUvf:c*.ii  of  the  conversational  over  book  methods  of  teaching. — 

<  -«i«iMuJ  Jpnnml  of  EdueiitLon. ) 

I  ASSCXJIATION  OF  €L.\S$ieAI,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHKES. 

UlelifcMBacihusetts  Asflociation  of  CL^ssical  and  High  School  Teachers  held  its  four- 
^Ji  oomial  meeting  at  lV>ston,  April  9  and  10,  1881. 

'*'.t  the  usfuiil  preliminary  buaint^*^,  ilr.  Forbes,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  pre- 
il  a  vury  in^tnioaB  raetho*!  for  pnu.1ically  illustrating  the  law  of  "The  parallelo- 
r^aj  of  tSatcts ' '  X^y  the  use  of  a  ssimplc  iirrangement  of  weights  and  pulleys  attiiched  to 
^frm^Mi  Ibd  hlackboartl,  on  which  the  diagrams  should  be  first  drawn.  Mr.  Elbridgo 
'  ^dlh,  Ik>Tich«it*r,  abided  ei  few  remarks  on  the  use  of  an  umbrella  for  the  same  purpose. 
ICf  Joha  Ti^tliiw,  f>f  th(*  GirLs'  Li*tin  School,  followed  with  a  plea  for  "Quantitative 
^QBBftd&Lkm  ia  Latin ,"  and  )lr.  B.  Thurber  urged  admission  to  college  on  the  rccom- 
^wftifinn^thg  teacher,  without  examination,  taking  the  ground  that  by  this  means 
;  aBmmg  ia  pti^Tic&ted  and  a  more  proiltiible  use  of  the  pupil's  time  insured,  while  the 
Hfeite^s  efsHMcate  is  a  much  t>6iter  indication  of  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  than  is  the 
pdl^f  a  eoJJi^  admiasioD  examination.  A  somewhat  animated  discussion  followed, 
i«»  «Mdh  Ptt>ISe«»or  Lincoln,  f>f  Brown  University,  Mr.  W.  C.  Collar,  Mr.  Tetlow,  Fro- 
^Jf  Hitdicock.  of  Amherst  Ck>Uege,  and  Principal  Ladd,  of  Chauncey  Hall  School, 
^"■IttUy  |nitid|iit«Hl.  Profeaior  i  r.  M,  I^ine,  of  Harvard  College,  read  a  x-oper  on  "  I^tin 
^^jn^lloD*'^  Adi^cnssion  on  '*Eptioirements  for  admission  to  college  in  English," 
I  ^Ifttpteial  refewjnctT  to  Oarvard,  was  upened  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Collar,  of  the 
f^ltef  iM^m  School,  ProfesBOr  Bhipman  of  Tufts  College,  Professor  W.  P.  Atkinson  of 
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the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  others  participating.  On  the  second  day,  afler  the  eleo 
tion  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  the  reports  of  committees,  six  short  papers  were 
given  on  **  Sight  translation,"  on  an  elucidation  of  two  lines  from  the  Iliad,  on  a 
phrase  in  Virgil,  on  the  majiipulation  of  glass,  on  Seeley's  History  and  Politics,  and  on  the 
uselessness  of  graduating  exercises,  Elbridge  Smith,  of  Dorchester,  closing  with  a  report 
on  the  importance  of  a  history  of  education  in  Massachusetts. — (Journal  of  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

GEOBOB  B.  BMEBSON. 

While  Maine  was  still  a  i)art  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Emerson  there  first  saw  the  light, 
September  12,  1797.  His  father,  a  physician  of  taste  and  culture,  early  tau^t  his  boy 
the  languages  and  literature  necessaiy  to  prepare  him  for  oolite,  aicQng  him  also  in 
his  study  of  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  the  neighborhood.  He  was  thus  at  16 
ready  to  enter  Harvard  Collie,  in  the  class  with  George  Bancroft,  Caleb  Cashing,  and 
others  of  almost  equal  note;  he  held  his  own  with  them  to  the  time  of  graduation, 
when,  teaching  for  a  while  to  recruit  his  finances,  he  was  recalled  to  Harvard  as  tutor  in 
mathematics.  Preparing  for  use  in  the  college  an  important  French  text  book  on  the 
calculus,  he  so  commended  himself  to  tiie  autiiorities  as  to  be  offered  the  mathematical 
professorship  while  still  only  about  24.  But  being  offered  also  the  headship  of  the  Eng- 
lish Classioi  School  of  Boston,  he  preferred  this  to  the  professorship,  because  of  the  better 
opportunity  it  gave  for  testing  certain  theories  he  had  as  to  methods  of  discipline  and 
teaching.  These  aimed  at  very  slight  use  of  punishments,  at  a  &ir  recognition  of  aU 
honest  progress,  and  at  efforts  to  stimulate  each  pupil  to  endeavor  to  excel  himself  rather 
than  excel  his  fellows.  His  success  was  so  complete  that  within  two  years  he  was  offered 
by  some  of  the  best  men  of  Boston  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year  to  give  girls,  in  a  special 
school  for  them,  the  advantage  of  his  metiiods.  He  accepted  it  on  condition  that  the 
school  be  limited  to  32,  and  thenceforth  always  had  it  filled  to  this  utmost  limit,  with 
pending  applications  for  any  vacancy  that  might  occur.  Of  course  a  man  thus  demon- 
strating his  ability  gained  influence,  and  he  used  this  wisely  in  favor  of  better  methods 
in  the  State  school  system,  which  he  did  much  to  improve  and  perfect  He  died  March 
4,  1881,  full  of  years  and  honors,  an  author  of  fiiir  repute,  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies,  a  doctor  of  laws  of  Harvard  from  1859,  and  with  the  title  of  "The  model  teacher 
of  the  nineteenth  century.*' 

HENBY  FOWLK    DUEANT. 

This  gentleman,  known  tor  many  years  as  a  successM  lawyer  at  the  Boston  bar,  will 
be  better  known  in  coming  time  as  the  generous  founder  of  the  first  true  college  for  women 
m  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  one  of  the  two  or  three  very  best  in  the  United  States. 
His  original  name  was  Henry  Welles  Smith,  but  when  he  came  into  active  life  he  found 
embarrassment  in  business  from  the  fact  that  there  were  several  other  Smiths  witii  almost 
precisely  the  same  name,  and  therefore  had  his  changed  by  act  of  le^slature  to  one  em- 
bodying his  mother's  two  family  names.  Bom  1822,  he  entered  Harvard  at  16  with  Ed- 
ward iSimmond  Clarke,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  and  others  since  well  known, 
graduating  with  them  in  due  course  in  1841.  Having  studied  law  in  connection  with 
his  collegiate  studies,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  graduated, 
and  was  at  once  taken  into  partnership  with  his  father  and  Beiyamin  F.  Butier,  in  their 
law  of&ce  at  Lowell.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  reputation  for  keen  acumen 
and  intense  devotion  to  the  cases  given  him  which  subsequently  brought  him  &me  and 
wejilth.  But  Lowell  was  not  wide  enough  for  his  ambition,  and  in  1846  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton, continually  increasing  his  practice  till  he  was  about  40  years  of  age,  when  the  death 
of  his  only  son,  a  boy  of  high  promise  and  ardentiy  beloved,  so  saddened  hinb  that  he 
threw  up  his  profession  and  never  tried  a  case  again.  Looking  around  for  something  to 
which  he  might  devote  the  wealth  he  had  ams^sed  and  had  intended  for  his  child,  the 
thought  of  women's  need  of  higher  and  wider  opportunities  for  thorough  education  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  founding  for  them  such  a  college  as  might  be  eventually  a  Harvard  for 
the  sex.  The  thought  grew  into  a  purpose,  the  purpose  was  carried  out  with  the  decision 
that  marked  all  Ms  acts,  and  Wellesley  College,  with  beautiftil  buildings,  fiz.^*le  and 
charming  grounds,  frill  courses,  numerous  and  eager  students,  will  remain  a  splendid 
monument  of  Mr.  Durant's  intelligent  and  judicious  liberality. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JoHir  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  State  board  of  edwxMony  Boston, 
ptf r.  Dickinson  has  held  the  position  of  secretary  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board  by  suc- 
cessive annual  election  since  1876.  His  predecessors  were  Horace  Mann,  1837-1818;  Bamas  Sears, 
1848-1861 ;  Joseph  White,  1801-1876.  His  special  aids  have  been  for  several  years  Messrs.  George  A. 
Walton  and  E.  A.  Hubbard,  agents  of  the  board  for  visitation  of  schools,  conference  witli  scnool 
committees,  holding  institutes,  and  use  of  other  means  for  improving  the  public  education  given.] 
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MICHIGAIV. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPDIJLTION  AKD  ATTENDANCE. 

Yoirth  of  school  age  (5-20) _. 

In  primary  school  districts __. 

In  graded  school  districtB ^ 

Enrolled  in  pablic  schools 

Enrolled  in  primary  school  districts. 
Enrolled  in  graded  school  districts  _ 
Per  cent  of  enrolment  on  whole 

number. 
Papils  in  private  or  chnrch  schools - 

SCHOOL  DISTEICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Nofflber  of  school  districts 

I^istrids  that  reported  schools 
maintained. 

Datricts  with  nngraded  schools 

Dakrictswith  ^praded  schools 

N'iunl)er  of  pablic  school-booses 

Xnmber  of  sittings  in  the  same 

Volumes  in  public  school  libraries. 

ATeiage  time  of  sdiools  in  days 

Xomber  of  private  or  chnrch  schools 
Valuation  of  public  school  property . 

TEACHERS  AKD  THEIB  PAY. 

^  teaching  in  pablic  schools 

Women  teaching  in  the  same 

Whole  nnmber  teaching 

Atoage  monthlj  pay  of  men 

Avenge  monthlj  pay  of  women.  _ . 

*^  teachers' institates  held 

Enrolment  in  these  institntes 

ATHage  enrolment  at  each 

WOOUE  AND  SXPENDITUBE. 

Total  RoeiptB  for  pablic  schools. . . 
T<*»1  expenditare  for  same 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

AaMRmt  of  permanent  fond  avaU- 
ahle. 


1879-'80. 


506,221 
292,509 
213, 712 
362,556 
221,403 
141, 153 
71.6 

18,854 


6,352 
6,263 

5,963 

389 

6,400 

446,029 

261, 993 

150 

264 

a$8,977,844 


4,072 

9,877 
13,949 
$37  28 

25  73 
65 

4,482 


$3,002,032 
3, 109, 915 


$2, 880, 942 


1880-^81. 


518,294 
291, 431 
226,863 
371,743 
219, 700 
152,043 
71.7 

19,788 


6,526 
6,281 

6,115 

411 

6,575 

454,624 

279,884 

154 

252 

9,384,701 


4,024 

10,448 

14, 472 

$36  98 

25  78 

55 

4,548 

83 


$3,772,321 
3, 417,  598 


$3,040,ia3 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


12,073 

1,078 

13, 151 

9,187 

1,703 

10,890 

0.1 

934 

174 

18 

152 

22 

175 

8,595 

17,891 

4 

12 

$406,857 

48 

571 

523 

$0  30 

$0  05 

10 

66 

14 

$770,289 

307,683 
S159,241 

a  Exclusive  probably  of  school  apparatus. 

J^«in  reports  and  retnms  of  Hon.  Cornelias  B.  Gower  and  Hon.  Varnnm  B,  Cochran, 
^ropwintendents  of  pablic  instrnction.  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

Digitized  by  ^OOQIC 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

For  the  State,  these  are  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  a  2  years'  term; 
aboard  of  education  of  3  members,  which  lias  control  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  ex- 
amination of  teachers  for  State  certificates;  and  a  board  of  8  regents  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  8  years,  2  to  be  changed  annuallj.  The 
local  officers  are  dis&ct  boards  of  3  each  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  annual  change  of  1 ; 
township  boards  of  school  inspectors,  with  3  members;  a  bom^  of  6  trustees,  with  one- 
third  annually  changed,  in  districts  having  over  100  children  of  school  age;  and  3  county 
school  examiners  elected  by  the  chairmen  of  township  boards  in  each  county  at  thdr  an- 
nual meeting,  1  to  be  changed  each  year.  Women  of  21  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  school 
inspector,  and  with  the  usual  qualifications  of  electors  are  entitled  to  vote  in  district 
meetings.—  (School  laws  of  1881.) 

OTHKE  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  school  system  extends  from  the  lowest  ungraded  8c]^ools  up  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity, including  a  State  Agricultural  College,  State  Normal  School.  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  School  for  the  Blind,  State  Eeform  School  (for  boys).  Reform  School  for 
Girls,  and  a  Public  School  for  Dependent  Children,  all  supported  by  special  appropriations 
from  the  State.  The  ordinary  public  schools  are  sustained  from  the  income  of  a  perma- 
nent school  fund;  a  township  tax  of  1  mill  on  $1;  a  district  tax  voted  by  the  district  for 
buying  or  building  school-houses,  the  amount  to  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  district.  Where  bonded  indebtedness  is  incurred  districte  con- 
taining less  than  10  children  are  not  to  raise  more  than  $250;  districts  containing  be- 
tween 10  and  30,  $500;  and  districts  containing  between  30  and  50,  $1,000;  and  8u<£  ad- 
ditional tax  as  shall  be  necessary  to  keep  the  school-houses  in  good  repair,  furnish  appa- 
ratus, support  libraries,  pay  liabilities  and  district  officers,  the  amount  not  to  exceed 
one-half  that  raised  for  building.  To  obtain  State  aid,  schools  must  not  be  sectarian, 
must  have  been  taught  the  time  required  by  law*  and  by  a  legally  qualified  teacher. 
Teachers  must  hold  one  of  the  3  grades  of  certificates  of  qimlification  given  by  the  county 
boards  of  examiners,'  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent,  or  ftom  the 
State  board  of  education,  authorizing  them  to  teach  throughout  the  State  without  fhr- 
ther  examination  for  10  years.  No  school  or  department  SisAl  be  tanght  separately  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  Township  and  district  libraries,  county  teiMdieTs'  institutes, 
and  a  State  teachers'  association  are  provided  lor. —  (School  law  of  1881.) 

GENEBAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  show  a  large  and  general  advance.  With  12,073  more  youth 
of  school  age,  9,187  more  were  enroll^  in  the  public  sdiools,  making  71.7  per  cent,  of 
the  school  population  enrolled,  an  increase  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.,  while  in  priva^ 
and  church  schools  there  were  934  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  bringing  up  still  higher 
the  percentage  of  those  under  instruction.  Of  the  public  school  pupi&  it  may  be  noted, 
too,  that  while  the  ungraded  schools  had  1,703  fewer  in  attendance  the  grad^  ones  had 
10,890  more.  For  the  additional  pupils  there  was  fair  provision^  as  respects  accommo- 
dation, in  8,595  more  sittings,  the  districts  with  graded  schools  increasing  in  consider- 
ably larger  proportion  than  the  whole  number  maintaining  schools.  For  imparting  in- 
struction there  were  523  more  teachers,  66  more  having  had  some  good  normal  training 
under  the  conductors  of  State  institutes.  The  average  enrolment  at  each  one  of  these 
institutes  was  for  the  year  14  more  than  in  the  year  preceding,  showing  a  slight  increase 
of  disposition  to  improve,  though  not  yet  as  much  as  could  be  wished  for.  More- 
over, for  the  reading  of  both  the  teachers  and  the  pupils,  there  were  17,891  more  vol- 
umes in  school  libraries,  with  addirional  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  instruction, 
estimated  by  the  superintendent  to  be  worth  about  $200,000.  The  X)ermanent  available 
State  school  fund  increased  $159,241;  the  current  receipts  for  public  schools,  $770,289; 
the  expenditure  for  them  going  up  $307,683.  And  all  this  increase,  it  is  worth  noting, 
came  in  a  year  when  forest  fires  desolated  large  portions  of  three  great  counties,  laying 
waste  the  &rms,  villages,  and  homes  of  the  inlmbitants  and  calling  for  Uu^  contributions 
firom  the  people  of  the  State. 

While  all  the  above  things  show  a  relative  improvement  that  is  very  gratifying,  there 
are  some  things  stated  positively  and  without  comparison  with  the  preceding  year  that 
show  an  excellent  condition  of  afiairs  in  matters  of  importance  which,  if  compared  with 
1880,  would  also  show  considerable  gains.     For  example:  of  the  6,526  school  districts, 

^  Not  less  than  9  montlis  of  the  year  in  districts  having^  800  children  of  school  age,  not  leas  toan  5 
where  there  are  from  80  to  800,  and  not  leas  than  3  in  all  other  districts. , ,    l  -,  n  O  fTI  P 
•Caumged  by  law  of  1881  fh>m  township  inspectors.  '9^'^®*^  by  VjUU^LV^ 
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%262  had  imiform  lists  of  text  books;  852  had  a  prescribed  coarse  of  study;  3,067  had 
diedooaries;  1,166  made  no  change  of  teachers  dnriiig  the  year;  1,080  of  the  teachers  had 
their  certificates  renewed  without  a  reexamination;  302  held  State  Normal  School  diplo- 
Baa,  and  4,061  counted  on  making  teaching  a  profession. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  COMPULSOKY  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  compulsory  school  law,  passed  10  years  ago,  the  legislature 
in  1881  repealed  it.     It  required  children  8  to  14  years  of  age  to  be  sent  to  public  schools 
at  leokt  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  year,  unless  excused  for  cause  or  educated  elsewhere. 
btuter  from  assistant  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 

KTNDERGAETEN. 

In  1880-'81  four  of  these  schools  reported  firom  Detroit,  viz:  the  Kindergarten  of  the 
Gfimaii- American  Seminary,  with  45  pupils;  Mrs.  Hailmann's  Kindergarten,  with  16; 
one  organized  in  1880,  conducted  by  Maria  C.  Elder,  with  12;  and  Miss  Jennings's  Kin- 
dogarten,  organized  in  1880,  with  12,  showing  a  total  of  85  pupils.  All  these  Kinder- 
garten bad  the  usual  employments  and  appliances. 

In  Ionia  City  the  Second  Ward  Kindergarten,  orgaiiized  in  1880,  reported  1  conductor; 
it  was  connected  with  the  public  school,  had  40  pupils,  and  provided  the  usual  employ- 
ments. One  at  Grand  Rapids  gave  no  data  except  that  it  was  in  connection  with  a  primary 
ffihooL —  (Returns.) . 

For  farther  information  in  regard  to  these  schools  reporting,  see  Table  V  of  the  ap- 
pendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBS. 

In  certain  cities,  under  a  general  law  for  graded  schools,  there  are  boards  of  6  trustees 
dected  by  the  i>eople  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  annual  change  of  2;  while  some  others 
are  isxitTolled  by  special  laws.  In  Detroit,  by  an  act  of  March,  1881,  a  school  board  of 
12  is  elected  instead  of  26  as  formerly,  6  to  servo  for  2  years  and  6  for  4,  and  to  be  elected 
from  the  city  at  large  instead  of  2  from  each  ward  as  before. 

STATISTICS. 


Population, 
oensufl  of 
1860. 


Children  of 
fiohool  age. 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


Average 
dailv  at- 
tendanoe. 


Number  of 

Expendi- 

teachers. 

ture. 

31 

$28,508 

37 

27,718 

48 

35,079 

203 

267,292 

50 

61,513 

87 

29,858 

100 

90,962 

66 

47,010 

45 

36,404 

81 

21,598 

83 

36,885 

26 

12,&18 

84 

31,748 

Adrian 

Aan  Ashoar^... 

Bay  Ctty 

Detroit- 

EsMSacinaw. 

Fttrt. 

GxaDdBapMs. 
isckstm  a 

llMJIHt ~. 

MnlMBOO.^. 


7,849 

8,061 

20,608 

116,840 

19,016 

8,409 
82,016 
16,106 
13,562 

8,810 
11,263 


10,535 


2,388 
2,676 
5,953 

37,926 
6,429 
2,373 

10,635 
4,394 
3,218 
2,847 
4.007 
8,008 
8,5n 


1,424 
1,900 
2,991 
16,158 
3,180 
2,166 
5,853 
3,547 
2,054 
1,688 
2,015 
1,836 
1,805 


972 
1,427 
1,803 
11,429 
2,508 
1,278 
3,649 
1,935 
1,316 

986 
1,288 


1,280 


a  The  statistics  include  twodistricto,  No.  1  and  No.  17. 


ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 

In  Adriam  30  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  of  school  age;  60  per  cent  of  these  were 
eofoQed  in  pnbhc  schools,  while  68.25  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  were  in  average  daily 
ittfftdnnre.  Thirty-one  teachers  were  employed,  and  expenditures  for  school  purposes 
Eodied  f28,503.  Special  instmction  was  given  in  drawing  and  penmanship.  The  high 
Kkooi  oiroUed  199,  with  average  daily  attendance  of  149;  the  grammar  schools  503,  aver- 
age dafly  attendance  363;  and  the  primary  schools  722,  average  daily  attendance  460. 
"  yrapertj  was  ^-alued  at  $104.000. —  (State  report) 

.  Arior  in  1880-'81  had  ^85  or  her  1,900  public  school  pupils  in  primary  grades,  545 
Bunmar,  and  470  in  the  high,  under  37  teachers,  all  women  except  5  in  the  high 
There  were  6  school  buildings,  with  1,480  sittings,  besides  7  rooms  used  only 
faritdtaHons,  all  valued,  with  other  school  pn)x)erty,  at  $140,500.  There  was  an  ad- 
^■MK  of  S3  in  enrolment  over  previous  year,  20  of  these  being  in  the  high  school.  The 
•wage  daily  attendance  reached  75  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment  and  95  per  cent,  of  the 
aiVBip  number  belonging.    The  work  of  the  year  is  said  to  have  been  carried  forward 
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with  nnnsual  steadiness  imd  smoothness.  Most  of  the  teacheis  made  creditable  advance 
in  Bkill  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  course  of  study  below  the  high  school,  ooYeriDg 
8  years,  was  careftilly  arranged  with  reference  to  its  practical  usefulness.  More  time 
than  formerly  was  given  to  ^nguage  work,  while  arithmetic,  as  heretofore,  was  studied 
fiom  the  tirst  class  entered  up  to  tliat  seeking  admission  to  the  high  schooL  From  lack 
of  a  regular  teacher  music  received  less  attention  than  was  desirable.  There  was  an  esti- 
mated enrolment  of  200  in  private  and  parochial  schools. —  (Report  and  return. ) 

In  Bay  City  29  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  of  school  age,  and  50  per  cent,  of  these 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  the  average  daily  atten<^ce  being  &)  per  cail  on 
enrolment  and  92  i)er  cent,  on  average  number  belonging.  In  the  primary  grades  the 
enrolment  was  2,148,  with  average  daily  attendance  of  1,277;  in  the  grammar  670,  with 
average  daily  attendance  of  405  ;  while  in  the  high  school  it  was  173  and  average  daily 
attendance  121.  There  were  48  teachers,  all  women  but  2,  and  7  school  buildings,  hav- 
ing 2,600  sittings,  and  8  rooms  used  only  for  recitations,  all  valued,  with  other  school 
property,  at  $146,000.  Instruction  was  given  in  drawing,  and  250  pupils  studied  G^- 
man.    In  private  and  parochial  schools  600  were  enrolled. — (Return. ) 

Detroit  returned  43  per  cent,  of  its  school  population  in  public  schools  and  71  par  cent, 
of  these  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  city  public  schools  were  classed  as  primair, 
grammar,  and  h^h,  with  a  course  covering  12  years,  giving  4  to  each  division.  The 
high  school  also  had  graduate  and  special  students.  The  schools  were  under  263  teach- 
ers, 4  being  special.  There  were  28  public  school  buildings,  with  13,110  sittings,  and, 
excluding  2  small  rented  buildiogs,  they  were  valued,  with  sites,  &c.,  at  $821,489. 
Special  instruction  was  given  in  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  reading.  Schools 
were  taught  196  of  the  200  school  days.  A  night  school  for  boys  was  held  81  nights  in 
the  high  school  building,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  469  and  an  average  attendance  of 
116,  employing  an  average  of  5  men  teachers,  at  a  cost  of  $732.75.  The  usefulness  of 
such  schools  was  said  to  be  no  longer  a  question,  although  irregularity  of  attendance 
was  a  great  difficulty.  In  the  *  *  training  class  for  teachers ' '  the  first  year's  work  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  eminently  successful.  There  were  6,731  enrolled  in  priyate  and 
parochial  schools. — (City  report  and  return.) 

East  Saginaw  had  8  brick  and  3  frame  school  buildings,  with  3,075  sittings  for 
study  and  7  rooms  used  only  for  recitation,  ^1  valued,  with  other  school  property,  at 
$200,000.  The  schools  were  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  with  a  course  cov- 
ering 12  years,  giving  4  to  each  class  of  schools.  In  the  primary  there  were  2,067  en- 
roll^ and  1,452  in  average  daily  attendance;  in  the  grammar  938,  and  708  in  daily  at- 
tendance; in  the  high  184,  with  148  in  daily  attendance.  In  all,  49.6  per  cept  of  school 
population  were  in  the  public  schools,  under  62  teachers.  The  schools  were  in  session 
194  of  the  200  days  of  the  school  year.  A  night  school  for  youths  over  15  was  taught  3 
nights  a  week  for  three  and  a  half  months,  with  an  enrolment  of  125  boys  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  60.  The  result  was  satisfactory.  Special  instruction  was  given  in 
music,  drawing,  and  penmanship.  Irregularity  of  attendance  continued,  with  some 
improvement,  however,  but  the  feet  that  the  compulsory  law  remained  a  dead  letter 
was  regretted.  The  decrease  in  tardiness  was  encouraging.  More  school  room  was 
needed.  The  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was  400. —  (City 
report  and  return. ) 

Flint  reported  91  x)er  cent,  of  its  school  population  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  but 
only  59  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment  was  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  schools  were 
graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the priinary  having  15  teachers,  t^e grammar  17, 
Sie  high  5.  For  these  schools  there  were  7  buildings,  with  1,770  sittings  for  study  and  5 
rooms  for  recitation;  all,  with  sites,  &c.,  valued  at  $144,000.  Special  teachers  in  music 
and  penmanship  were  employed.  Schools  were  in  session  195}  days.  There  were  95  en- 
rolled in  private  and  parochial  sdiools. —  (Return. ) 

Grand  Rapids  showed  an  increase  of  851  in  chUdren  of  school  age  over  the  previous 
year,  mainly  due  to  the  coming  in  of  foreign  laborers;  but  only  55  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  were  gathered  into  the  public  schools,  and  only  62  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled 
were  retained  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  schools  were  graded  as  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high,  with  a  course  of  12  years,  giving  4  to  each  di\ision.  Of  the  105  teachers, 
including  those  in  evening  schools,  ;ill  but  16  were  women.  There  were  16  school  build- 
ings, and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  were  substantial  structures,  supplying  4,834 
sittings,  12  rooms  for  recitation,  and  67  for  study  and  recitation,  each  under  one  teach^; 
all  valued,  with  sites,  &c,  at  $386,000.  Music,  drawing,  tmd  penmanship  were  taught 
by  2  special  teachers.  Of  11,952  volumes  in  the  public  school  library  1,590  were  added 
during  the  year.  For  night  schools,  7  rooms  were  used  and  7  teachers  employed,  with  an 
enrolment  of  280  and  an  average  attendance  of  70.  The  continuance  of  diese  schools 
was  recommended.  There  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  1,000  in  private  and  parochial 
schools. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Jackson^  which  includes  2  districts  in  the  city,  reported  an  enrolment  of  81  per  cent 
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(d  its  total  sebool  population,  and  54  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  in  average  daily  attend- 
iDoe,  under  56  teachers.     School  property  was  valued  at  $160,000. —  (State  report. ) 

Kaiamasoo,  as  compared  with  1879-'8U,  showed  a  gain  of  211  in  children  of  school  age, 
but  a  loss  of  85  in  enrolment  and  of  133  in  average  daily  attendance.  It  had  only  64 
per  cent  of  its  school  population  enrolled,  and  the  same  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  in  av- 
enge daily  attendance,  with  45  teachers  and  school  property  valued  at  $119,700. —  (State 
report) 

LtmriMg  reported  small  gains  in  school  population  and  attendance.  It  showed  68  -p&c 
oeot  of  children  of  school  age  enrolled,  67  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  in  average  belong- 
ing, with  D2  per  cent  of  these  in  average  daily  attendance,  under  31  teachers;  and  esti- 
mated Talue  of  school  property  $106,000. — (State  report ) 

UuAegfm  reported  its  public  schools  classed  in  the  usual  twelve  years'  course.  The  high 
acfaocd  had  two  parallel  courses,  a  Latin-scientific  and  an  English-scientific,  each  of  four 
jaus.  The  enrolment  for  the  year  in  all  the  schools  was  50  per  cent,  of  the  school  pop- 
ulatioD,  while  only  64  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  were  in  average  daily  attendance. 
The  prevalence  of  diphtheria  during  the  fall  and  winter  reduced  attendance.  School 
property  was  valued  at  $91,924. —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

hrt  Huron  had  5  school  buildings,  with  26  rooms  for  its  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools^  valued,  not  including  sites,  &c.,  at  $80,000.  The  schools  enrolled  61  per  cent 
of  school  population  under  26  teachers  ismd  were  taught  197  days.  There  were  300  en- 
rolled in  private  and  parochial  schools. —  (Return. ) 

Saginaw  had  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  ag^  enrolled  in  its  public  schools  and 
beld  71  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  in  average  daily  attendance  under  34  teachers.  For 
Its  eehools,  graded  as  high,  grammar,  and  primary,  there  were  6  school  buildings,  with 
1656  sittings  and  4  rooms  used  only  for  recitation,  all  valued,  with  other  property,  at 
1100,000.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship.  Schools  were 
taQ^  195  days.  There  was  an  enrolment  of  600  in  private  and  parochial  schools.^ 
fietam.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  PROVISION  FOB  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Michigan  State  Normal  Schooly  Ypsilanti,  in  1880-^81  placed  itself  in  close  rel^ 
two  with  other  schools  of  the  State  by  a  system  of  interchange  of  reports  and  accept- 
UM  of  certificates  of  standing  from  those  schools  as  a  basis  of  admission  to  advanced 
<VMiiDg.  Greatly  needed  room  in  the  *' practice  school''  was  provided  for  through 
2  State  iqipropriation  of  $25,000,  and  a  new  building  for  that  department  was  to  be 
in  readiness  in  September,  1882,  when  the  State  board  hoped  to  reorganize  the  school 
iod  introduce  a  new  plan  of  work.  During  the  year  the  State  board  authorized  changes 
in  the  oouxsea  of  instruction  so  as  to  present  five  distinctly  different  courses,  viz,  scien- 
u^  lugnage,  literary,  art,  and  common  school,  each  covering  4  years,  except  the  com- 
wm  school,  which  covers  2  years.  By  substituting  a  language  in  place  of  certain  studies 
m  the  scientific,  literary,  or  art  course,  students  are  said  to  have  seventeen  courses  from 
which  they  may  make  a  selection.  In  regard  to  the  **  professional  course,"  the  board 
*'nl^r«d  that  students  sustaining  examinations  or  presenting  certificates  of  standing  in 
all  the  academic  subjects  in  anv  course  may  complete  the  professional  work  of  that  course 
^  1  jear;  and,  in  regard  to  professional  training,"  that  during  the  first  year  of  the 
iifflmoii  school  course,  and  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  others,  each  pupil  is  re- 
•jaiied  to  note  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  teacher  and  give  an  accurate 
Jttoiint  of  the  same. 

There  was  a  total  enrolment  of  492,  of  whom  174  were  in  the  ^^  practice  school "  and 
n?  were  normal  pupils  under  12  instructors.  Out  of  90  students  graduated,  80  were  in  the 
>-it  school  year  ei^gaged  in  teaching.  Diplomas  from  the  conunon  school  course  entitle 
tbe  hdder  to  a  certificate  to  teach  3  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  without 
(zaBination.  Graduation  from  any  of  the  higher  courses  entitles  those  holdingdiplomas 
*^  tife  certificates  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  State. —  (State  report,  return,  and 
oiailir.) 

TheeMtTK  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
a  188(P81  covered  1  year,  divided  into  2  subcourscs  wliich  were  substantially  the  same 
*  it  the  previoiLs  year,  except  that  in  the  first  semester  there  were  4  lectures  instead 
■^S^ttd  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  work.  The  general  purpose  in  both  was 
3rt9  much  to  teach  specific  methods  as  to  put  students  in  firm  possession  of  a  body  of 
^wWmii,  aaraniiiig  that  they  can  form  for  themselves  their  own  9a>t  out  of  the  principles 
^Imeo.  In  connection  with  each  course  a  certiin  amount  of  reading  was  required, 
^  fMital  library  afibrding  a  choice  selection  of  200  pedagogical  works.  Teachers' 
^itttts  designed  to  l^e  certificates  of  qualification  were  given  to  those  who,  pursuing 
^^  tlie  courses  and  some  oue  other  course  of  study  with  reference  to  teaching,  by 
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special  examination  showed  the  required  qnalMcations.  Recitations  and  lectores  were 
given  4  times  a  week  through  the  year  of  36  weeks.  There  was  an  enrolment  of  71  nor- 
mal students,  with  1  instructor. —  (Announcement,  1880-'8I,  and  return.) 

OTHER  NOBMAL  TRAINING. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hailmanu  still  report  from  Detroit,  where  they  opened  in  October,  1881, 
a  new  training  class  of  ladies  wishing  to  become  Kindergartners,  thecourse  to  last  8  months, 
with  daily  instruction  and  lectures. —  (Kindergarten  Messenger,  August,  1881.) 

Normal  courses  were  reported  in  colleges,  at  Adrian,  of  2  years;  at  Albion,  of  4  years, 
with  a  shorter  course  of  3  years;  at  Battle  Creek,  a  4  years'  r^ular  course  and  8  weeks^ 
drill  for  teachers  during  the  first  8  weeks  of  each  college  year;  at  Grand  Traverse  College, 
a  normal  course  of  undefined  length;  at  Hillsdale,  a  2  years'  course,  with  diplomas  of 
graduation  instead  of  degrees;  and  at  Olivet,  a  normal  department  of  3  courses,  an  element- 
ary of  2  years,  a  full  English  of  3,  and  a  language  course  of  4.  A  summer  normal  class 
of  5  weeks  was  held  hero  in  July  and  August. —  (Catalogues.) 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Lansing  July  5-8.  The  prime  object  of  this 
meeting  is  to  prepare  for  the  institute  work  of  the  ensuing  year  by  discussing  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  the  different  topics  which  should  be  presented  at  the  county  insti- 
tutes. There  were  98  in  attendance,  among  whom  were  19  of  the  prominent  inKtructors 
of  the  State.  The  work  of  preparing  a  manual  for  the  institute  work  of  the  next  two 
years  was  taken  up,  and  each  syllabus  of  the  preceding  one  was  frankly  and  fully  criti- 
cised. These  gentlemen  brought  to  this  work  a  large  experience  denved  from  active 
^ork  in  institutes,  resulting  in  a  manual  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  its  purjKwe.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  labors  of  each  day,  an  evening  oonfeJence  was  held,  where  an  interchange  of 
views  was  had  upon  the  minor  details  of  institute  management.  Besides  this,  54  insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  year  in  as  many  counties,  with  an  aggregate  enrolment  of 
4,450,  making,  with  the  State  institute,  4,648,  a  gain  of  66  over  the  previous  year,  although 
the  number  of  institutes  was  less  by  10.  The  average  enrolment  showed  an  increase  of  over 
20  per  cent.  These  institutes  bring  annually  to  the  counties  where  they  arc  held  a  well 
trained  corps  of  educators,  giving  to  the  teachers  the  best  methods  and  bringing  some 
measure  of  professional  training  within  the  reach  of  all.  They  have  thus  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  improvement  of  teachers. —  (State  report. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Michigan  School  Moderator,  the  present  educational  paper  of  the  State,  was  be- 
gun in  the  year  1880,  and  reached  the  close  of  the  first  volume  September,  1881.  It  is 
published  weekly  at  Grand  Rapids,  giving  much  information  in  regard  to  the  school  work 
in  the  State,  and  also  that  of  the  diSerent  States,  with  other  matter  bearing  on  methods 
of  teaching  and  improvements  in  school  work. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  411  graded  public  school  districts  60  high  schools  were  reported,  with  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  6,563,  an  average  belonging  of  4,767,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  4,373. 

Ann  Arbor,  with  an  enrolment  of  470,  offered  5  courses,  classical,  Latin,  scientific, 
English,  and  commercial,  each  of  the  first  4  covering  4  years  and  the  last  covering  2. 
Detroit  enrolled  773  in  rc^lar  English,  classical,  Latin,  and  preparatory  English  courses 
of  4  years  each.  East  Saginaw,  with  an  enrolment  of  184,  offered  classical,  I^tin,  scien- 
tific, English,  and  English-German  courses  of  4  years  each.  Grand  Rapids  enrolled  410 
in  common  English,  preparatory  English,  classical,  Latin-scientific,  scientific  and  en- 
gineering, Frendi,  and  German  courses  of  4  years  each.  Muskegon,  with  an  enrolment 
of  84,  ha4  Latin-scientific  and  English-scientific  courses  of  4  years  each. —  (Stat©  and 
city  reports.) 

High  schools  within  the  State  that  have  in  any  year  been  examined  and  approved  by  a 
committee  from  the  fiiculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan  may  in  that  year  send  their 
graduates  into  the  freshman  class  of  the  university  on  their  diplomas.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  university  year  1880-'81,  such  students  were  received  from  the  high  schools 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Battle  Creek,  Coldwater,  Corunna,  Detroit,  East  Saginaw,  Fenton,  Flint, 
Grand  Rapids,  Jackson,  Monroe,  Pontiac,  Saginaw,  and  Ypsilanti.  At  the  opening  of 
1881-'82  they  came  from  the  schools  of  the  same  places,  with  the  addition  of  Manistee, 
Milford,  and  Union  City;  also,  from  the  Michigan  Military  Academy,  Orchard  Lake, 
which,  within  the  year,  had  been  aoconled  the  same  privilege  as  the  high  schools  in  this 
respect. —  (CWendw«  of  university  for  these  years.) 
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OTHER  8EC0NDAEY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  h  -jsiness  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 
prepanitoiy  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  Vll,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  fol- 
lowing; for  sommaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the 
Comimssioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Unirersity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor  (non-sectarian),  organized  in  1841,  is  a  part  of 
the  pablic  educational  system  of  the  State.  Its  general  control  is  vested  in  a  bo^  of  8 
regents,  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  8  years.  From  its  small  beginning,  40  years 
ago,  with  53  students,  its  calendar  for  1880-'81  shows  an  enrolment  of  1,534.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  State,  the  university  has  aimed  to  complete  and  crown  the  work 
begun  m  the  public  schools  by  supplying  facilities  for  a  liberal  education,  offering  these 
jdnJeges  free  of  tuition  to  all  of  either  sex  in  or  out  of  the  State  who  are  qualiued  for 
admisrion.  Its  relation  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State  since  1871,  when  students  from 
ihe  approved  high  schools  were  first  admitted  on  diplomas,  has  been  closer  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  comprises  departments  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  (which  last  now  in- 
dndes  a  school  of  political  science  as  well  as  a  department  of  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
iag),  with  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery  (regular  and  homoeopathic),  law,  pharmacy, 
jad  dental  surgery.  The  school  of  political  science  was  introduced  during  the  year, 
following  Cornell  University,  which  was  the  first  to  ha-ve  a  school  of  history  and  political 
science,  and  keeping  pace  with  Columbia  College,  which  introduced  such  a  course  in 
ISSO-'Sl.  In  the  departments  of  literature,  science,  and  arts  different  lines  of  study  lead 
to  the  degrees  of  B.  A.,  B.  s.,  B.  L.,  PH.  B.,  c.  E.,  and  M.  E.  In  this  department  there 
wpTe  521  students;  in  that  of  medicine  and  surgery,  380 ;  in  the  school  of  law,  371 ;  in  that 
of  pharmacy,  88;  in  that  of  dental  surgery,  86;  and  in  the  homoeopathic  medical  college, 
^:  total  number  of  students  in  the  university,  1,534. 

The  other  colleges  reporting  (all  admitting  women)  areAdidan  (Methodist  Protestant), 
Albion  (Methodist  Episcopal),  Battle  Creek  (Seventh  Day  Adventist),  Hillsdale  (Free 
Will  Baptist),  Kalamazoo  (Baptist),  Olivet  (Congregational  Presbyterian),  all  having 
jwt  offices  corresponding  to  their  titles;  while  Grand  Traverse  College,  Benzonia  (Con- 
RTpgational),  and  Hope  College,  at  Holland  (Reformed  Djitch),  still  remained  on  the  list. 
All  showed  preparatory  courses  of  1  to  4  years  and  classical  of  4;  all  but  B.ape  College, 
wentific  courses  of  3  to  4  years;  all  but  Hope  and  Kalamazoo,  normal  of  2  to  4  years.  ' 
Battle  Creek,  Grand  Traverse,  and  Hillsdale  showed  commercial  courses,  the  last  adding 
instruction  in  tel^raphy.  Battle  Creek  had  a  minim  department  for  children  under  14 
T^ars  of  age,  also  intended  to  serve  as  a  model  school,  where  a  limited  number  of  those 
preparing  to  teadi  are  trained  after  the  most  approved*  methods.  Excepting  Kalamazoo 
and  Grand  Traverse,  all  had  French  and  German  in  their  courses,  while  Albion  added 
Anglo-vSaxon;  BaAtle  Creek,  Danish;  and  Hope,  Dutch.  Schools  of  art  and  music  ap- 
pared  in  the  courses  of  Adrian,  Albion,  Olivet,  and  Hillsdale,'  the  latter  adding  a  course 
of  4  years  in  philosophy.  Albion  showed  separate  Greek,  Latin,  Latin-scientific,  Eng- 
jish,  and  scientific  courses  of  4  years  each,  adding  during  the  year  a  school  of  painting 
in  connection  with  a  literary  course  of  4  years,  and  introducing  scientific  vocal  music  as 
^ 'specialty.  Grand  Traverse  remained  much  as  reported  in  1878-'79,  its  burned  build- 
ioss  not  having  been  fully  replaced,  and  some  diflSculties  in  relation  to  funds  still  exist- 
i^  In  1880-*81  its  most  important  work  was  the  education  of  teachers  for  schools  in  the 
^^^einity.  Hope  was  expressed  that  in  the  near  future  this  school  may  accomplish  its  reg- 
ular college  work. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  api)endix;  for  summary  of  them,  the  report  of  the 
(^onuniaBioner  preceding. 

UrSTITUTION  FOB  THE  SUPEBIOB  INSTBUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN". 

As  the  miiversity  and  colleges  of  this  State  admit  women  freely  to  their  privil^es, 
there  has  been  no  call  for  colleges  especially  for  them.  The  only  institution  approxi- 
*"ting  this  rank,  and  meant  for  young  women  only,  has  been  for  some  years  the  Michi- 
pn  Female  Seminary,  Kalamazoo,  wWch  the  State  visitors  have  in  successive  reports 
"■nwDded  as  giving  a  high  order  of  instruction  in  class  studies  under  healthy  home  in- 
^•Qws,  wi^  some  training  in  domestic  occupations. —  (State  reports.) 


^oOoer  of  Hillsdale  Collego  writes  that  from  1877  it  hasliadafullsdiool  year  of  general  geom- 
*TiBd  oakmtns,  practically  elective,  with  a  year  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Durmg  this  time  the  same 
^fwr  of  ladies  as  gentlemen  (10  of  each)  have  elected  thia  study  in  higher  mathematics.  A  more 
yirtin^  fiM^  is  that  the  ladies  have  shown  as  much  interest  a**  the  gentlemen  in  this  maihemati- 
**«<M3r,  and  equal  ability  in  the  work  regularly  assignee 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIEKTIFIC. 

The  Michigan  Agricaltmal  CoUege,  Tensing,  reported  substantially  the  same  regolai 
course  of  4  years,  with  elective  and  graduate  courses,  as  in  1879-'80.  The  iustructicm  is 
mainly  practical  in  its  character,  ^bor  with  fair  compensation  is  furnished  to  the  stu- 
dent. Under  the  auspices  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  6  fanners'  institutes  were 
held  during  the  winter  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  conducted  in  part  by  the  fiicnlty 
of  the  coU^e. 

There  were  228  students  in  attendance  during  the  year,  and  33  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  B.  s.,  bringing  the  total  number  of  graduates  up  to  244.  The  relations  of  the  ool- 
ite and  the  agricultural  societies  of  the  Stat«  were  reported  to  be  mutually  friendly. 

Scientific  courses  were  reported  in  each  of  the  8  colleges  of  the  State  and  in  the  uni- 
versity, that  of  the  last  comprising  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  with  special 
and  advanced  courses  in  palaeontology,  zoology,  botany,  physics,  astronomy,  and  chemistry. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools,  courses,  and  depiartments,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of 
the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

,  PEOFESSIONAL. 

Tlieological. — The  following  colleges  showed  theological  courses:  Adrian  (Methodist 
Protestant),  Battle  Creek  (Seventh  Day  Adventist),  and  Hillsdale  (Free  Will  Baptist). 
In  Adrian  the  school  of  theology  was  not  fully  defined.  A  3  years'  course,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.  D.,  was  laid  down,  and  instruction  given  so  far  as  demanded  apparently  to~ 
students  in  the  collegiate  courses. 

The  department  of  theology  in  Battle  Creek  is  designed  for  young  men  and  women  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  or  missionary  work,  whose  circumstances  do  not  allow  a  complete 
collegiate  course.     A  biblical  course  of  3  years  was  the  only  one  yet  arranged. 

The  theological  department  in  Hillsdale  reported  an  English  course,  embracing  all  the 
studies  of  the  regular  course  except  the  ancient  languages. 

Those  desiring  admission  to  these  schools  must  show  a  fair  acquaintance  with  English 
studies. 

Legal. — The  law  department  of  Michigan  University  furnished  legal  education  in  a 
course  of  2  years  of  6  months  each,  leading  to  the  degree  of  ll.  b.  Each  candidate  was 
required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon  some  legal  topic,  which  must  be  satis&ctory  in 
matter,  form,  and  style.  There  were  in  atten&nce  during  the  year  371  students.— 
(Calendar.) 

Medical. — The  2  medical  schools  of  the  Michigan  University,  that  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery (regular)  and  the  homoeopathic,  have  since  1880  given  instruction  in  required  graded 
courses  of  3  years  of  9  months  each,  and  in  2  extended  optional  courses,  one  of  physiological 
and  pathological  chemistry,  the  other  in  toxicology.  In  both,  women  were  admitted  on 
the  same  conditions  as  men,  instruction  for  the  most  part  being  given  separately.  Re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  were  substantially  the  same  in  both,  viz,  3  years'  aludy 
of  medicine,  including  time  at  lectures,  and  a  satisfUctory  examination  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  full  course.  There  were  380  students  in  the  regular  school  and  88  in  the  homoeo- 
pathic. 

Detroit  Medical  School  has  taken  its  place  with  the  advanced  medical  schools  of  the 
United  States,  having  inaugurated  changes  which  require  a  preliminary  examination  in 
English,  mathematics,  and  physics  for  all  without  evidence  of  high  literary  acquirements; 
a  new  course,  to  include  3  years  of  graded  studies  of  6  mont^  each,  with  increased  work 
in  the  laboratories  during  the  first  2  courses ;  obligatory  attendance  upon  3  regular  terms, 
instead  of  2  as  heretofore  ;  the  grading  of  both  practical  and  didactic  studies  ;  daily  clini- 
cal work  during  the  entire  last  course ;  and  a  division  of  students  into  3  distinctly  graded 
classes. —  (Announcement. ) 

The  Michigan  College  of  Medicine,  Detroit,  organized  in  1880,  aunoimced  for  its  session 
of  1881-'82  that  it  had  adopted  a  standard  of  matriculation  examination  sufllciently  high 
to  insure  the  admission  of  none  but  thoroughly  prepared  students,  this  standard  being 
that  of  the  general  medical  council  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  the  outset  it 
adopted  the  graded  system  of  teaching,  and  continued  to  require  attendance  on  3  graded 
courses  of  6  months  each.  In  its  first  year  there  were  over  60  students;  in  its  second, 
76. — (Announcement ) 

Denial, —  The  College  of  Dental  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Michigan  reported  a  3 
years'  graded  course,  and  one  of  2  years  for  those  who  could  not  complete  the  fdU  course. 
For  admission  the  candidate  must  be  18  years  of  age,  must  pass  an  examination  in  the 
ordinary  English  branches,  or  present  a  diploma  from  some  collide,  academy,  or  high 
school,  or  must  be  a  matriculate  of  the  university.  For  graduation  there  mast  have  been 
3  years  of  study,  an  attendance  ou  2  full  courses  of  lectures  in  the  coUece,  the  submis- 
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lion  of  a  thesis  upon  some  subject  of  the  course,  the  showing  of  some  professional  work, 
and  evidence  of  skill  and  ability  in  treating  cases. —  (Calen£ur. ) 

Pharmacy. —  In  the  school  of  pharmacy,  also  connected  with  the  university,  applicants 
for  admisBion  not  having  diplomas  £rom  high  schools  or  certificates  of  good  staiiding  in 
hij^ier  institutions  must  undergo  an  examinlttion  in  English,  mathematics,  and  Latin. 
For  graduation  the  student  must  have  completed  a  graded  coiirse  of  2  years,  covering  9 
iDooths  in  each  year  and  comprising  daily  recitations  and  lectures,  work  in  the  labora- 
tories of  3  to  4  hours  daily  through  the  2  years,  3  semesters  of  analytical  chemistry,  1  of 
microbotany,  and  1  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry. —  (Calendar.) 

For  statistics  of  the  above  professional  schools,  reference  Ls  made  to  Tables  XI,  XII, 
and  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  the^c  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATIOX  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Michigan  Institution  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumbj  Flint,  consists  of  3  depart- 
caents  ^primary,  with  5  grades;  grammar,  with  3;  and  academic,  ^vith  2),  embracing  the 
ordinary  common  school  branches.  In  1881  it  was  under  14  instructors,  2  being  for  semi- 
mutes  and  1  a  special  teacher  of  articulation  and  lip  reading.  There  were  249  students 
in  attendance  during  the  year,  making  886  since  its  foundation.  The  boys  were  taught 
printing,  cabinet  and  shoe  making,  and  the  girls  various  kinds  of  needlework. —  (State 
report  and  return. ) 

The  EtangtUcal  Lutheran  Instiittiion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Norris,  was  under  the  con- 
trol oi'  the  aid  society  of  that  denomination.  It  had  3  instructors  an^  41  pupils,  and  gave 
instroction  in  the  ordinary  Elnglish  studies,  including  religion,  object  teaching,  and  draw- 
injc. —  (Return.) 

The  Clam  in  Articulation  for  (he  Deaf  Marquette,  reported  as  a  private  institution,  under 
1  rnstmcUH*,  with  3  pupils,  who  were  receiving  training  in  the  common  English  branches. 

I  Return.) 

The  Michigan  School  far  the  Blind j  Lansing,  for  1880-'81  reported  23  instructors  and 
employ^  and  63  pupils,  making  72  since  its  opening  in  1879.  The  method  of  imparting 
instivction  was  strictly  oral.  There  were  55  in  the  literary  department,  while  33  were 
taogfat  instrumental  and  32  vocal  music.  In  addition  to  the  common  English  branches 
the  pupils  were  instructed  in  civil  government,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  and  geology. 
Tbe  girls  were  taught  sewing,  mending,  and  knitting^  the  boys  broom  making.  General 
infimnation  was  given  in  evening  readings  by  the  teachers. —  (State  report  imd  return. ) 

EDUCATION  OF  POOR  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

The  state  Public  School  for  Dependent  Children,  Coldwater,  reported  in  1880-'81  as  a 
* '  half-way  house  to  a  home, ' '  receives  chDdren  3  to  12  years  of  age.     The  school  was  open 

II  months  of  the  year;  the  children  were  in  school  4^  hours  a  &y  and  at  work  3  hours. 
There  were  42  officers,  teachers,  and  assistants,  with  an  attendance  of  284.  The  studies 
ve9«  arranged  as  primair,  intermediate,  and  grammar,  including  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, drawing,  music,  &c.  The  boys  were  taught  iarming  and  shoemaking;  the  girls, 
sewing,  knitting,  and  general  housework.  The  system  is  the  &mily  and  congregate  com- 
bined. As  families  of  25  or  30  they  live  in  cottages,  over  which  preside  cultivated  ladies, 
and  are  together  only  at  meals,  in  school,  and  at  work.  On  reaching  16  the  children  are 
placed  in  lamilies.  Of  the  1,081  received,  the  greater  part  were  taken  firom  poorhouses, 
sad  525  had  been  indentured  up  to  1880,  averaging  about  100  a  year.  By  law  the  agent  of 
ihe  State  board  of  correction  and  charities  is  the  guardian  of  these  childroi  while  minors. — 
!:$tate  report,  return  for  1880-*81,  and  report  of  State  board  of  correction  and  charities, 
l«79-'aO.) 

The  following  private  charities  provide  for  the  education  of  children  in  the  common 
Eagiiifh  branches,  in  the  ordinary  home  industries,  and  provide  homes  in  good  families: 
TIk  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  Detroit,  founded  in  1840;  the  Industrial  School y  Detroit, 
liiihlliihcd  in  1857;  the  Home  of  the  Friendless,  founded  in  1861;  the  two  St,  VincenVs 
Orfkmm  A»ylums,  Detroit,  one  established  in  1853,  the  other,  for  male  orphans,  in  1868. 
la  I860  these  institutions  had  from  five  to  six  hundred  children  under  their  care. —  (Re- 
ptrft  oC  the  board  of  correction  and  charities. ) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Michigan  Stale  Reform  School,  situated  on  a  farm  of  224  acres  near  Lansing,  was  re- 

"  to  be  doing  well.    In  1880-'81  there  were  309  inmates^  158  having  been  received 

165  released.     While  the  average  time  of  keeping  the  boys  m  the  institution  was  only 

Vhose  leaving  were  proving  themselves  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  at  any 

time.     AidSl  by  the  county  agents  of  the  State  board  of  correction  and  charities, 
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the  superintendent  had  found  homes  for  many  of  his  hoys.  The  main  building  was  com- 
pleted, a  spacious  play-house  nearly  so,  and  a  new  chapel,  for  which  $10,000  had  been  ap- 
propriated and  winch  was  to  contain  a  reading  and  library  room,  in  addition  to  the  audi- 
ence room,  was  well  under  way.  The  aim  in  the  school  room  was  to  give  each  boy  before 
leaving  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  common  English  branches,  in  connection  with  the  usual 
industries  of  such  institutions. —  (State  report.) 

The  Michigan  Reform  School  for  Girh,  Adrian,  was  opened  on  August  1,  1881.  There 
were  two  cottages  completed,  with  room  for  64  pupils,  and  a  building  for  chapel  and 
school,  with  t\^-o  additional  cottages,  was  in  course  of  erection.  The  course  of  study  em- 
braced five  classes,  including  penmanship  and  drawing;  while  botany,  gardening,  and 
light  gymnastics  received  attention.  Training  in  singing  and  systematic  Bible  study, 
with  daily  moral  lessons,  entered  into  the  plan  of  instruction.  The  forenoon  of  each  day 
was  devoted  to  domestic  duties,  while  two  hours  of  the  afternoon  and  a  portion  of  each 
evening  were  for  school  instruction.  At  date  of  report  (October  1)  there  were  18  girls 
who  were  eager  to  learn  and  were  making  feir  progress. —  (State  report. ) 

The  Detroit  House  of  Correction  is  a  penal  institution  built  and  governed  by  the  city 
of  Detroit,  the  State  legislature  having  enacted  and  approved  a  law  for  its  organization 
in  1861.  This  institution  is  intermediate  between  the  almshouse  and  State  prison,  receiv- 
ing young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22,  and  all  females  who  shall,  for  the  first 
time,  be  convicted  of  any  crime,  trkison  and  murder  excepted.  It  was  sastained  by  its 
industries  and  had  excellent  school  and  chapel  accommodations.  The  average  number  of 
inmates  was  500 — 400  males  and  100  females. —  (Report  of  board  of  correction  and  char- 
ities.) 

The  dfichigan  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory^  established  at  Ionia  in  1877, 
was  originally  limited  to  persons  16  to  25  and  to  criminals  of  lower  grade  than  State 
prison  offenders.  By  removal  of  all  limitation  of  age  and  opening  the  institution  for  the 
committal  of  all  disorderly  persons,  the  reformatory  has  been  substantially  changed  to  a 
prison.  During  the  year  889  were  committed  and  845  discharged.  Of  the  whole  number 
699  could  read  and  write,  while  ^  had  learned  to  read  and  80  to  vnrite  since  entering. 
Ten  hours  a  day  were  given  to  industrial  pursuits,  and  one  and  one-half  hours  of  each 
evening  to  school,  where  the  common  English  branches  were  taught.  In  the  shops  the 
inmates  were  instructed  in  the  manufacture  of  pails,  tubs,  and  toy  furniture,  shoe  and 
cigar  making,  carpentry,  and  masonry. —  (Report  of  the  State  board  of  correction  and 
charities  and  return.  3 

INSTEUCTION  OF  CHILDEEX  IN  POORHOUSES. 

Children  from  the  county  poorhouses  in  the  State  were  in  1880-'81,  as  before,  sent  to 
the  district  schools  until  they  could  be  accommodated  at  the  State  Public  School  at  Cold- 
water.  In  one  instance  the  poorhouse  constituted  the  district  school,  and  a  qualified 
tfeacher  was  employed.  One  district  voted  not  to  allow  the  children  of  the  poorhouse 
to  attend  the  public  schooL  In  some  counties  no  poor  children  were  allowed  to  stay  in 
the  poorhouses,  being  either  bound  out  or  sent  to  the  State  school. — (Report  of  State  board 
of  correction  and  charities. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  TEACHEES^   ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirfcy-first  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Lansing,  December 
27-29,  1881,  with  161  members.  The  association  was  called  to  order  the  morning  of  the 
28th  by  the  president,  Austin  George,  and  opened  with  devotional  exercises  by  Prof  D. 
Putnam.  The  president  then  delivered  an  address  on  ' '  The  citizen  of  the  world. ' '  This 
was  followed  by  three  papers  on  "The  various  relations  sustained  by  the  county  board," 
"The  grades  and  requirements  for  certificates, "  and  "Examination  in  the  theory  and  art 
of  teaching."  The  discussion  which  followed  these  concluded  the  morning  session.  In 
the  afternoon  the  county  examiners  met,  and,  after  considering  various  questions  of  inter- 
est, pledged  their  united  efforts  to  make  the  new  system  of  examination  of  teachers  and 
supervision  of  schools  a  success  throughout  the  State.  At  the  afternoon  session  followed 
anaddresSfcOn  "School  boards,  their  responsibilities  to  the  people  and  their  duties  to 
the  schools."  After  the  appointment  of  the  usual  committees,  a  paper  was  read  on 
"A  year's  experience  in  a  departmental  graded  school,"  which  gave  rise  to  warm  discus- 
sion. A  committee  on  pedagogical  text  books  reported  a  list  of  books  which  was  adopted. 
The  evening  was  devoted  to  music  and  an  address  on  "The  genius  of  industry."  Dur- 
ing the  morning  session  of  the  29th,  an  address  was  given  on  "The  educational  system 
of  Germany  "  and  a  paper  was  read  on  * '  Our  street  gamins. "  In  the  afternoon  this  was 
followed  by  papers  on  "School  hygiene"  and  "Industrial  education."  The  usual  reso- 
lutions were  then  adopted,  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  elected,  and  the  association  ad- 
journed.— (State  report. )  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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OBITUARY  RECORD. 

For  an  obituary  notice  of  Rev.  Erastus  Otis  Havens,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  for  8  years  connected 
with  the  University  of  Michigan  as  professor  and  president,  see  New  York,  pp.  191-2. 

OEOBOE  PALMEE  WILLIAMS,   LL.   D. 

This  gentleman  was  bom  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  in  1802,  and  after  graduating  at  the  uni- 
▼eisi^  of  that  State  in  1825  and  spending  two  years  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
became  principal  of  the  preparatory  grammar  school  of  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio, 
in  1828,  where  he  remained  till  If^,  and  then  was  chosen  professor  of  languages  in  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh.  Returning  to  Gambier  in  1832  he  re- 
mained some  years  as  principal  of  the  senior  department  of  t£e  grammar  school,  and  in 
liSSTf  began  his  career  as  professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  first  as  manager  of  a 
branch  at  Pontiac  and  next  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  for  forty  years  he  served  successively 
as  acting  president,  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  professor  of  mathematics  and 
physics.  By  his  accurate  scholarship,  hift  enthusiasm  as  a  teacher,  his  warm  benevo- 
le&oe,  and  the  inspiring  character  of  his  christian  virtues,  he  contributed  largely  to  the 
growth  of  the  university  and  the  mental  culture  and  moral  advancement  of  generations 
of  stodentB,  becoming,  by  his  long  and  wise  service,  the  Nestor  of  the  institution.  He 
died  September  4,  1881,  and  the  news  of  his  death,  it  is  said,  "fell  upon  hundreds  of 
bearts  with  the  shock  .of  a  personal  bereavement. '  * —  (State  report,  1881. ) 

•HENBY  PHILIP  TAPPAN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Tappan  vTas  bom  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  April  18,  1805.  He  graduated  with  high 
bonoTs  from  l^nion  College  in  1825,  and  after  three  years  at  Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inary, became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  remained 
here  till  1831,  when  he  sought  to  restore  his  impaired  health  by  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies. 
On  his  return  in  1832,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  the 
Univereity  of  the  City  of  New  York.  At  the  end  of  six  years  he  resigned,  and  spent  mucfi  , 
of  the  succeeding  fourteen  years  in  authorship,  rising  in  the  department  of  mental  and 
moral  science  to  a  high  rank  among  the  thinkers  of  his  day.  In  the  autumn  of  1852  he 
resumed  his  duties  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  soon  after  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  which  his  valuable  work  on  University 
Education  had  recommended  him.  The  university  being  young  and  he  the  first  presi- 
dent, be  found  a  ready  field  for  the  application  of  his  advanced  theories  as  to  the  nature 
and  scope  of  his  ideal  American  university.  Entering  ujwn  his  work  with  zeal  and  hope- 
fnfaiesB,  he  marked  out  the  lines  along  which  its  progress  was  to  be  secured,  and  then 
breathed  into  it  the  impulse  of  his  own  spirit.  The  breadth  and  comprehensivencvss  of 
the  university  system  should  be  ascribed  to  President  Tappan  more  than  to  any  other 
single  man.  His  connection  with  it  ceased  in  1863,  from  which  time  he  resided  mostly 
abroad,  dying  at  Vevay,  Switzerland,  November  15,  1881. —  (State  report.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Vabkom  B.  Cochban,  State  auperintettderU  of  public  instnidiont  Lanaing, 

[Term,  by  election,  January  1, 1881,  to  January  1, 1888.] 
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MINNESOTA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Yonth  of  school  age  (5-21 ) 

Different  pupils  in  public  schools. . 
Number  of  these  in  graded  schools. 
ATerage  daily  attendance  in  public 

schools. 
Average  attendance   in   graded 

schools. 

SCHOOL  DISTEICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts. 
Districts  with  graded  schools. 
Number  of  graded  schools. 
Public  school-houses  report*;d. 
,  Valuation  of  all  public  school  prop- 
erty. 
Average  time  of  schools  in  days. . . 

TEACHEES  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  the  public  schools^. 

Women  teaching  in  the  same 

Whole  number  employed- 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  _ . . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUEE. 

Whole  income  for  the  public  schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 


1879-^80. 


1880-'81. 


300,923 
180,  ^48  '  177, 278 

36,700  ' 

i  79.901  L 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  such  ftmd  available 


$1,528,011 
1,  706, 114 


$4,449,728 


$4,835,476 


(From  the  report  of  Hon.  David  Burt,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
1879-'80,  and  a  return  by  his  successor,  Hon.  D.  H.  Kiehle,  for  1880-*81.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTOf . 

0FFICEB8. 

There  is  for  ^e  State  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, with  consent  of  the  senate,  for  two  years,  who  has  general  chaige  of  the  public 
schools,  is  a  member  ex  officio  of  the  board  of  ten  regents  of  the  State  university^  acts 
as  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State  normal  schools,  and  is  associated 
with  the  governor  and  president  of  the  university  in  a  State  high  school  board. 
For  each  county  there  is  a  superintendent  of  schools  elected  every  two  years;  for  com- 
mon school  districts,  a  board  of  three  trustees;  for  independent  school  districts,  a  board 
of  six  directors,  who  may  appoint  three  competent  persons  as  school  examiners  and  may 
elect  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board.  The  members 
of  each  board  are  chosen  for  three  years,  with  annual  change  of  one-third.  Women  may 
vote  for  school  officers  and  hold  schwl  offices. — (School  l^^t^  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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OTHEB  FEATUEES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  free  to  all  resident  youth  of  school  age,  and  are  sustained  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  fund,  from  a  county  tax  of  1  mUl  on  $1,  from  the  proceeds 
of  fines,  estray^,  and  liquor  licenses,  and  from  an  optional  district  tax  not  to  exceed  9 
mills  on  $1  for  schools  or  10  mills  for  school-houses.  The  State  money  is  apportioned 
to  each  county  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  school  age  actually  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  that  have  had  three  months'  term  yearly  taught  by  qualified  teachers  who  have 
reported  the  statistics  required  by  law.  The  amount  derived  from  county  tax  is  re- 
timted  to  eaeb  district  in  the  exact  sums  collected  in  said  district.  Teachers  must  have 
certificates  of  qualification,  to  be  legally  employed,  and  cannot  receive  pay  for  the  last 
month  of  service  until  their  registers  are  properly  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  district 
derk. 

The  State  appropriates  $3,000  annually  to  defray  the  expenses  of  teachers'  institutes 
to  be  held  by  the  State  superintendent  in  the  sparsely  settled  counties  for  one  week,  and 
of  normal  training  schools  for  teachers  in  the  thickly  settled  localities,  continuing  at 
least  four  weeks. —  (School  laws,  1877.) 

GENEBAL  CONDITION. 

From  lack  of  a  printed  report  giving  the  details  of  school  work  and  legislation  respecting 
it  in  1880-'81,  no  frill  view  of  the  general  condition  of  school  afl&irs  for  the  year  can  be 
presented,  and,  as  the  superintendent  died  before  completing  his  report,  perhaps  no  com- 
plete account  can  ever  be  prepared.  As  &r  as  the  comparatively  few  statistics  that  have 
reached  this  Bureau  go  they  show  advance  upon  the  whole,  but  an  advance  that  seems 
haidly  comnftnsurate  with  the  increase  of  population,  of  material  development,  and  of 
wealUL  Emigration  from  the  more  eastern  States  and  Europe  poured  into  Hie  State 
during  Hie  year  and  new  agricultural  regions  were  developed;  but,  with  an  unquestion- 
ably large  increase  in  children  of  school  age,  it  appears  from  the  returns  received  that 
there  were  2,970  fewer  children  in  the  pubUc  schools.  Still,  the  school  accommodations, 
weie  much  improved,  the  time  of  schools  was  lengthened,  the  number  of  teachers  was 
increased,  and  many  of  the  new  ones  had  the  advantage  of  good  normal  training  in  insti- 
tutes and  normal  schools.  There  was  an  increase  of  $385,748  in  the  permanent  State 
sdiool  frind  and  of  $151,286  in  the  school  income,  yet  this  seems  to  have  led  to  increased 
expenditure  only  in  bulldog  or  repairing  school-houses  and  giving  teachers  higher  wages, 
the  whole  exx>enditure  decreasing  by  $239,622. 

KINDEEGABTEN. 

Hie  first  school  of  this  class  in  the  State  was  established  in  1868  at  St.  Paul,  and 
reported  for  1881  7  teachers  and  60  pupils.  Kindergarten  established  later  at  Minne- 
apolis and  Winona  each  report  from  30  to  40  in  attendance.  For  frirther  statistics,  see 
Table  y  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  the  same  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding.— (Returns,  1881.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
OFFICEBS. 

Under  a  general  law,  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages  organized  into  independent  school 
districts  since  1877  must  have  boards  of  education  of  six  directors,  elected  by  the  people 
ibr  terms  of  three  years,  with  provision  for  annual  chan^  of  two  members.  Certain 
cities  are  oiganized  under  special  laws  and  vary  as  to  their  school  boards.  Each  board 
m^  elect  a  city  superintendent,  who  becomes  by  such  election  a  member  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  schools. — (School  law,  1877.) 


STATISTICS. 


CiUcs. 

Population, 
oensofl    of 
1880. 

m.nA^^  _^  Enrolment    A  vera  fire 

1 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

StlknL 

46,887 

41,473 

9,  COS 

10,208 

16,600                 6,720 
4,838 

4,475 

3,615 

800 

1,386 

133 
102 
20 
34 

$150,456 
113,413 

nettwtibertL. 

1               1,006 

24,120 

WfnofM  ..  

2,360  '              1,762 

628,958 

aThe  figures  given  for  Stillwater  are  for  1879-'80,  no  later  ones  having  been  received. 
(Tolal  of  items  reported.  rx^^rr  i  ^ 
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ADDITIONAL  PABTICULARS. 

Minneapolis  divided  her  schools  (which  were  taught  for  185  days)  into  primarj,  gram- 
mar, and  high,  and  had  15  school  hnildings  (an  increase  of  1  dnrmg  the  year),  contain- 
ing 5,500  sittings  for  study,  valued  with  sites  and  furniture  at  $418,104.  An  increase  of 
13  teachers,  of  3,794  children  of  school  age,  of  578  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  of  227 
in  average  attendance,  appears  fqr  1881.  Drawing  was  taught  by  a  special  teacher.— 
(Return,  1881.) 

St.  Paul  for  1881  reports  14  buildings  (2  of  them  erected  and  1  enlarged  at  a  cost 
of  $70,000  during  the  year),  with  3,728  sittings,  all  valued  at  $254,000.  The  schools  in- 
cluded all  grades  from  primary  to  high  and  were  taught  198  days  by  the  102  teachers. 
The  enrolment  for  1881  was  the  same  as  for  1880,  with  an  increase  of  485  In  average  daily 
attendance.  Special  teachers  were  employed  for  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship.  An 
enrolment  of  1,800  in  private  and  church  schools  is  given.  An  evening  school  opened  by 
the  board  of  education  had  an  enrolment  of  212.—  (Return,  1881,  and  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, October  20,  1881.) 

Stilltoaier  sends  no  lepoTtfoT  1S81. 

Winona  reports  3  buildings  for  graded  schools  and  1  for  a  high  school,  with  1,918  sit- 
tings, valued,  with  grounds,  &c ,  at  $180,200.  An  increase  of  49  in  enrolment  and  of  219 
in  daily  attendance  Is  noted.  Special  instruction  is  reported  in  drawing  and  penmanship 
and  an  enrolment  of  350  in  private  schools. —  (Return,  1881.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

This  state  has  3  normal  schools,  one  at  Winona  (opened  in  1860),  another  at  Mankato 
(in  1868),  and  a  third  at  St.  Cloud  (in  1869).  To  each  in  1881  it  gave  $12,000,  which 
seems  to  have  been  supplemented  from  some  other  sources.  The  normal  school  board  at 
its  semiannual  meeting  toward  the  close  of  1881  reported  all  to  be  prosperous  beyond  the 
experience  of  any  former  year.  Each  appears  to  have  an  elementary  course  of  2  years 
and  an  advanced  course  of  the  same  length,  these  overlapping  for  a  year,  so  that  those  who 
go  continuously  through  have  only  a  3  years'  course.  Winona  has  also  a  professional 
dass  for  those  who  pass  examinations  in  the  academic  studies  of  either  course  and  who 
are  willing  to  give  another  year  to  the  philosophy  and  history  of  education,  methods  of 
teaching,  school  economy ,  &c.  It  also  retained  the  Kindergarten  training  formerly  reported 
in  the  model  or  practice  school  which  it  maintained,  the  others  also  having  model  schools, 
but  without  the  Kindergarten.  The  3  report  to  this  Bureau  for  1880-'81  a  total  of  32 
teachers,  539  normal  students,  and  369  others,  with  81  graduates  for  the  year.  A  some- 
what larger  number  of  students,  probably  including  some  counted  twice,  was  reported 
to  the  normal  school  board.  All  report  instruction  in  drawing  and  vocal  music,  labo- 
ratories for  chemical  experiments,  apparatus  for  illustrating  physics,  and  model  schools 
for  practice  teaching. — (Reports  and  returns.) 

TEACHERS'    INSTITtTTES. 

A  State  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  the  Winona  Normal  School  during  the  month  of 
May,  1881.  It  was  an  earnest  working  institute,  with  134  teachers  in  attendance,  77  of 
them  students  that  had  been  connected  with  the  school  during  the  year.  Most  of  the 
work  was  done  in  sections,  under  the  instruction  of  the  regular  faculty  of  the  school,  with 
special  teachers  of  penmanship  and  voice  culture. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature  institute  work  has  been  reorganized  in  the  State,  and 
1  teacher  from  each  normal  school  has  been  appointed  institute  instructor,  to  be  asasted 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  each  coimty  where  an  institute  is  held.  The  institute 
instructor  of  the  Winona  school  reports  3  institutes  of  2  weeks  each  held  by  him  during 
the  year.  From  those  of  the  other  schools  no  report  appears  up  to  the  date  of  going  to 
press. —  (Minnesota  Journal  of  Education  and  normal  school  reports.) 

OTHER  NORMAL   TRAINING. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  botany,  chemistry,  and  geology  were  given  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  during  July,  1881,  principally  to  offer  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  an  op- 
portunity to  still  better  prepM*e  themselves  for  teaching  the  sciences.  Normal  courses 
were  offered  in  the  Minneapolis  Academy,  Minneapolis;  High  Forest  Methodist  Episcopal 
Seminary,  High  Forest;  and  atGusta^"U3  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter.  Classes  for  instruc- 
tion in  methods  of  teaching  are  reported  to  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  eadi  term  at 
Rochester  English  and  Classical  School,  Rochester. —  (Catalogues,  1881.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Minnesota  Journal  of  Education,  published  monthly,  issued  its  first  number  in 
December,  1881.  It  promises  to  be  a  useful  journal,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education, 
and  will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOI^. 

By  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March,  1881,  the  governor,  superintendent  of  public 
instniction.  and  the  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  were  constituted  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  the  encouragement  of  higher  education  and  called  the  "high  school 
board."  The  act  provides  $400  annually  to  be  jMiid  to  any  public  graded  school  in  any 
fity  or  village  which  shall  give  free  preparatory  instniction  according  to  the  provisions  of 
tins  act;  that  is,  have  a  regular  course  of  study  embracing  all  branches  requisite  for  a<l- 
miseion  to  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  A  supplementary 
act  of  November,  1881,  grants  the  high  school  board  full  discretionary  power  to  consider 
and  act  upon  all  applications  of  schools  for  State  aid,  and  further  provides  that  not  more 
than  3  schools  shall  be  aided  in  each  county  in  anyone  year.  A  school  once  accepted  and 
(^ntinuing  to  comply  with  the  law  shall  receive  aid  not  less  than  3  years.  By  an  organ- 
ized system  of  written  examinations  on  the  studies  of  the  ' '  college  preparatory  course '  * 
every  pupil  who  passes  successfully  is  to  be  entitle<l  to  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the 
State  University  without  further  examination  in  the  study  or  studies  named.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1881,  the  board  reported  36  high  schools  that  had  complied  with  the  requirements 
and  were  receiving  aid. —  (Calendar  of  University  of  Minnesota,  1881.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OE  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  (non-sectarian),  offers  free  instruction  to  all 
persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  may  pass  the  required  examinations.  The  board  of 
Tegient»,  which  has  control  of  the  university,  is  authorized  by  law  to  establish  any  de- 
sired number  of  departments  or  coUfges,  6  having  been  specified;  a  department  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  otherwise  called  "the  collegiate  department;"  a  department  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts;  a  college  of  agriculture;  a  college  of  mechanic  arts:  a 
department  of  medicine,  and  a  department  of  law.  The  first  4  have  been  established. 
A  3  years'  course  in  the  elementary  department  is  introductory  to  the  final  2  years' 
cooraes  of  the  3  other  departments  named. 

The  legislature  of  1881  appropriated  $30,000  a  year  for  six  years  for  the  erection  and 
oatfit  of  additional  buildings,  \iz:  a  farm  house,  a  building  for  the  college  of  mechanic 
arts,  a  military  building,  an  astronomical  observatory,  a  museum,  and  a  library;  but  the 
great  expense  incurred  by  the  State  in  rebuilding  the  State  capitol,  destroyed  by  fire  in 
March,  1881,  has  led  the  board  of  regents  to  delay,  for  a  time,  the  erection  of  any  of 
theae  buildings.  —  ( Calendar  for  1 881 . ) 

The  other  colleges  reported  for  1881  are  Hamline  University,  Hamline  (Methodist  Epis- 
topal),  Angsbuig  Seminary,  Minneapolis  (Evangelical  Lutheran),  each  having  a  prepar- 
atory department  and  a  4  years*  course,  either  classical  or  scientific;  Macalester  CoUege, 
Minneapolis  (Presbyterian),  with  only  a  prejjaratory  school  at  present;  and  Carleton 
College.  Northfield  (Congregational),  still  maintaining  its  former  high  standard,  with  a 
preparatory  department  and  4  courses  of  study  of  4  years  each.  St.  John's  College,  Col- 
iegeriUe  (Roman  Catholic),  is  believed  to  maintain  still  its  classical,  scientific,  commer- 
rmlj  and  ecclesiastical  courses,  although  not  heard  from. —  (Catalogues  and  returns,  1881. ) 

F6r  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  the  same  in  the  report 
of  tiie  Commissioner  preceding. 

ixsTinrrioxs  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  Carleton  College,  and  Hamline  University,  above  referred 
ta  admit  young  women  to  all  their  privileges.  Two  other  schools,  offering  collegiate 
training  to  women  only,  report  for  some  part  of  1881,  viz:  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Faribault 
'  Protestant  Episcopal),  and  Bennet  Seminary,  Minneapolis  (non-sectarian).  Both  pre- 
sent ample  teaching  force,  with  preparatory  English  and  respectable  collegiate  courses, 
the  latter  of  4  years.  For  separate  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  appendix;  for  a  summary 
of  tbem,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
scientific. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  Carleton  College,  Hamline  University,  St.  John's  Col- 
fefsc  and  Augsburg  Seminary  offer  special  scientific  courses. 

The  State  University^  in  its  college  of  agriculture,  has  an  elementary  course  agreeing 
with  the  regnlar  scientific,  and  an  advanced  course  giving  special  training  in  the  sciences 
relating  to  agriculture  ahd  leading  to  an  appropriate  degree.     Ite  ^^|,^^^^5¥i^^^^^ 
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arts  has  3  oonrsea  of  2  years  each,  to  which  gradoates  in  the  scientific  course  or  others 
passing  the  required  examinations  are  admitted.  The  graduates  are  entitled  to  appro- 
priate degrees  in  civil  or  mechanical  engineering  and  in  architecture.  Special  courses  in 
shop  work,  drawing,  &c.,  and  an  evening  course  in  mechanical  drawing  for  mechmiics 
and  apprentices  have  been  established.  Instruction  in  military  science  is  given  to  the  pr^ 
paratory  class  and  the  first  2  collegiate  classes. 

Carleton  College  has  been  made  a  United  States  signal  station  and  has  an  observatory 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  meteorological  observations  and  the  study 
of  astronomy.  It  also  lias  a  * '  science  building, ' '  with  all  modem  appliances  for  the  pur- 
suit of  scientific  studies  and  a  course  of  higher  mathematics. — (Catalogues,  1881.) 

PEOFESSIONAL. 

Theology,  in  courses  of  3  years,  is  taught  at  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Faribault  (Prot- 
estant Episcopal),  and  Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis  (Evangelical  Lutheran),  and  in  a 
4  years'  course  at  St.  John's  College,  CoU^ville  (Roman  Catholic).  All  have  arrange- 
ments for  prepaiatoiy  training  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  college  graduates  and  can- 
not take  a  collegiate  course;  but  at  the  Seabury  School,  at  least,  such  a  course  is  expected' 
and  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all  that  have  not  taken  it. — (Catalogues  and  circulars.) 

ixiK?  is  eventually  to  be  taught  at  the  State  University,  but  this  department  had  not  in 
1881  been  established,  and  there  were  no  other  law  schools  reported  for  that  year. 

Medicine  is  also  to  have  its  department  at  the  University;  but,  this  not  being  set  on 
foot,  the  Minnesota  Collie  Hospital,  Minneapolis,  has  been  adopted  as  the  title  of  a  medi- 
cal school  of  the  **  regular"  type,  organized  October  17, 1881,  in  that  city,  which  absorbed 
the  St.  Paul  Medical  Collie,  organized  the  preceding  year,  and  was  opened  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  hospital  building,  Minneapolis,  November  1,  1881.  All  applicants  for  in- 
struction are  required  to  subject  themselves  to  the  usual  3  years  of  tutelage  and  to  pass  a 
preliminary  examination,  unless  graduates  of  a  high  .school.  The  course  appears  to  be  a 
3  years'  graded  one,  the  annual  lecture  course  covering,  however,  only  the  minimum  20 
weeks  of  the  American  Medical  College  Association,  instead  of  the  8  months  annually, 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  the  yearly  term  of  the  St.  Paul  Medical  College,  out  of 
"Which  this  grew.  More  than  30  students  are  said  to  have  entered  for  the  first  year. — 
(Letter  fix>m  the  dean  and  advertisement  in  the  Minnesota  Journal  of  Education. ) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Faribault,  sent  in  a  biennial  report  for  1879-'80,  and  no  later  information  has  been  re- 
ceived in  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  At  that  time  there  were  7  instructors  and  134 
pupils.  A  return  for  1881  finom  the  department  for  the  blind  gives  the  number  of  instruc- 
tors and  employ^  as  11,  pupils  28,  making  '57  since  the  opening  in  1866.  All  receive  in- 
straction  in  the  common  English  branches,  with  such  higher  English  instruction  as  may 
be  called  for  and  such  industries  as  are  suited  to  their  conditions.  Lessons  in  drawing 
and  in  articulation  to  such  as  are  capable  of  receiving  them  are  given  to  the  d^  and 
dumb.  Music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  point  writing,  and  the  use  of  the  tyi)e  writer  are 
taught  the  blind.— (Report,  1880;  return,  1881.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Minnesota  Experimental  School  for  Imbeciles,  Faribault,  established  in  1879,  issued 
its  first  biennial  report  in  1881,  showing  that  25  pupils  had  been  received  during  the  2 
years  and  that  21  were  still  in  attendance.  The  progress  in  school  work  and  the  general 
improvement  in  the  children  are  encouraging  alike  to  teachers  and  parents,  and  prove  the 
present  and  prospective  value  of  this  school  to  the  State. —  (Report,  1881.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Minnesota  State  Reform  School,  St.  Paul,  in  its  biennial  report  for  1 879-' 80,  gives 
119  inmates  in  November,  1880,  who  were  taught  the  common  English  branches  4  hours 
a  day  5  days  in  the  week,  the  hours  out  of  school  being  spent  in  learning  some  useAil 
trade  by  which  they  might  earn  an  honest  living  on  leaving  the  institution.     No  later  , 
returns  have  been  received. —  (Rejwrt,  1879-'80. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  meeting  of  this  association  was  to  be  held  at  Lake  City, 
August  15,  ISSl,  but  no  account  of  its  proceedings  has  reached  this  Bureau,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  death  of  Superintendent  Burt  may  have  prc\eii^^*he  holding  of 
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CONVENTIOSr  OF  COUXTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  first  nomber  of  the  new  Minnesota  Journal  of  Education,  December^  1881,  gave- 
notice  that  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  were  to  meet  at  St^  Paul,  December 
27-29,  and  to  discuss  the  examination  and  grading  of  teachers,  making  visitations  profit- 
able, improvement  of  teachers,  economizing  time  of  country  schools,  the  practicability 
and  advantage  of  grading  country  schools.  Subsequent  numbers  of  the  journal  give 
no  aoponnt  of  what  was  done. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  DAVID  BUKT. 

The  late  Hon.  David  Burt,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  was  bom  in  Monson, 
KasB.,  Aognst  2,  .1822,  and  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1847;  he  afterward  en- 
tered Andover  Theological  Seminary  (Congr^ational),  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1851. 
ICs  entire  life  was  occupied  in  ministerial  or  educational  work.  On  account  of  bronchial 
troubles,  which  were  the  final  cause  of  his  death,  he  removed  to  Winona,  Minn.,  and 
Moeptea  a  pastorate  in  1858.  He  served  on  the  board  of  the  State  normal  schools;  was 
a  membeor  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association;  was  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
ooonty  of  Winona,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Northfield,  Minn.,  September  13,  1881,  having  then  served  three 
fbll  terms  as  State  superintendent  and  about  four  months  of  a  fourth  term,  and  having 
done  mnch  toward  the  fuller  organization  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  high  school  as  a  link  between  the  lower  schools  and  the  university. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  D.  L.  Knrni.K,  Stale  tuperintenderU  of  public  inttruetion,  St.  Paul. 

[B  it  soppoMed  that  Mr.  Kieble*8  term  covers  the  unexpired  part  of  Dr.  Burt's  fourth  term,  which 
viU  terminate  with  the  flr>t  Tuesday  in  April,  1883.] 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21),Tvhite.- 
Youth  of  school  age  (5-21),  colored  . 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools. . 
Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools. . 

AVhole  enrolment  for  the  year 

Average  monthly  enrolment,  white  . 
Average  monthly  enrolment,  col- 
ored. 
Whole  average  monthly  enrolment- 
Average  daily  attendfiiice,  white.  . 
Average  daily  attendance,  colored. 
Whole  average  daily  attendance. . . 

SCHOOL  DISTEICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days, 

cities. 
Average  time  of  schools  in  days, 

country. 

TEACHEES  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

White  teachers  employed 

Colored  teachers  employed 

Number  of  men  teaching 

Number  of  women  teaching 

Whole  number  in  public  schools. . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers. . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITITKES. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . . 
Whole  expenditure  for  same 


1879-'80. 


1880-'81. 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund . . , 


175, 251 
251,438 
426, 689 
112,  944 
123,710 
236,654 
86,038 
98,850 

184,888 
72,881 
83,880 

156, 761 


177 
74.5 


3,255 
2,314 
3,411 
2,158 
5,569 
$30  05 


$739,  026 
830, 705 


$815, 229 


180,530 
239,  433 
419, 963 
111,  655 
125,633 
237,288 
91,454 
103, 114 

194, 568 
74,647 
85,417 

160,  064 
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3,414 
2,644 
3,572 
2,486 
6,058 
$30  07 


$716,  343 
757, 758 


$800,000 


Increase. 


5,279 


1,923 

634 

5,416 

4,264 


Decrease. 


9,680  ! 
1,766  I 
1,537  I 
3,303  ' 


3.5 


(From  biennial  report  for  1880  and  1881  and  return  for  1881  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Smith,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 

STATE    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

J 

OFFICEKS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  education  is  elected  quadriennially  by  popular  vote, 
who  also  acts  as  president  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  other  members  being  the 
secretary  of  state  and  attorney  general.  County  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the 
State  board,  with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  After  examination  by  a  county  board  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  every  four  years.  ^   At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  patrons  of  eadi 

'  This  board  is  composed  of  three  persons,  one  chosen  by  the  judifcof  the  circuit  court,  one  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  chancery  district  in  which  the  county  lies,  and  the  third  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county.    At  least  two  of  those  8electe<l  must  be  profe»9ionAl  *duciilaM.i  ^ 
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sehool  ihiee  persons  from  among  their  number  are  elected  trustees  for  the  school,  except 
in  towns  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants,  constituting  a  separate  district,  in  which  the 
majOTj  aldermen,  a&d  county  superintendent  have  control.  * 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  free  to  all  persons  of  school  age  (5-21)  in  the  State  and  are 
to  be  taught  at  least  four  months  of  20  days  each.  Separate  schools,  with  equal  advan- 
tages;, are  required  for  the  two  races,  with  not  more  than  two  schools  for  each  color  in 
any  township,  unless  by  the  concurrence  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  county  super- 
intendent. To  sustain  the  schools,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  school  fund,  of  the  sale  of 
lands  forfeited  to  the  State,  of  liquor  licenses  and  fines,  with  those  firom  poll  taxes  not 
to  exceed  $2  a  head,  are  distributed  among  the  several  counties,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  educable  children.  To  the  share  of  this  which  falls  to  a  township  are  to  be  added 
the  proceeds  of  sixteenth  section  lands.  Each  district^  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than 
three  mills  on  the  dollar  to  assist  in  maintaining  its  public  schools,  and  in  towns  consti- 
tuting a  separate  district  an  additional  levy  may  be  made  for  fuel  and  other  necessaries. 
Teaeheis  must  hold  certificates  from  the  county  superintendent  and  must  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  of  their«certificate  and  number  of  children  attending  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
law.  Cities  and  towns  may  give  additional  compensation.  Text  books  agreed  upon  by 
the  teachers  and  supervisors  of  each  county  cannot  be  changed  within  5  years. 

GENERAL  CX)NDITION. 

The  statistics  for  1880-*81  show,  on  the  whole,  very  iair  advance  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  children  of  the  State.  Receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools  fell  off, 
perhaps  because  of  the  extensive  inundations  which  paralyzed  the  industries  of  several 
oonntieaw  The  number  of  white  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and  the  average 
term  of  schools  in  cities  also  decreased,  presumably  from  the  same  cause.  But  with  these 
exceptions  and  a  slight  decline  in  the  valuation  of  the  State  school  fhnd,  all  seems  to 
have  been  improvement.  More  teachers  by  489  were  employed,  at  about  the  same  rate 
of  pay,  and  although  the  number  of  colored  youth  of  school  age  ran  12,005  below  the 
enuBieration  of  the  previous  year,  1,923  more  colored  pupils  were  in  the  State  schools,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  a  decline  of  1,289  in  enrolment  of  whites,  the  average  monthly  at- 
tenchmee  in  State  schools  went  9,680  beyond  that  of  1879-'80,  and  the  average  daily  at- 
teodance  3,303  beyond;  the  average  time  of  county  schools  was  prolonged  3}  days.  Thia 
is  a  creditable  record  for  a  year  of  great  calamity,  and  indicates  increasing  interest  in 
the  public  schools  on  the  part  of  a  large  class  of  the  population,  and  especially  on  the 
part  of  those  who  most  need  the  advantages  those  schools  afford. 

PEABODY  FUND  AID. 

The  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  trustees  allotted  to  Mississippi  $3,950  in  aid  of  the 
Skate  syirtem  for  1881.  Of  this  amount  $2,750  went  for  the  training  of  specially  selected 
teftcbecs  for  the  State  in  the  normal  college  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  $200  for  training  other 
teachers  in  the  school  of  the  State  at  Holly  Springs,  and  $1,000  for  training  of  all  the 
employed  teachers  in  institutes. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

Any  incorporated  town  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants  may  constitute  a  separate  school 
district  if  the  mayor  and  aldermen  so  elect.  They  are  to  appoint  three  peisons  as  school 
troBtees,  i?vho  shall  hold  office  one  year  and  look  after  the  interests  of  the  schools.  The 
eo^nxty  saperintendent  is  to  have  the  same  jurisdiction  over  city  as  over  county  schools. 

Vicksbnrg  (the  only  city  that  in  1880-'81  had  7,500  or  more  inhabitants),  under  a  spe- 
cial act  of  1678,  has  a  school  board  of  2  trustees  for  each  ward,  chosen  by  the  people 
ftn-  tenns  of  two  years. —  (School  laws  of  1878  and  1880.) 

STATISTICS  OF  VICK8BURG. 

The  United  States  census  of  1880  reported  a  population  of  11,814.  Local  reports  for 
lgf^(^gl  give  a  total  of  3,671  youth  of  school  age,  of  whom  1,180  were  enrolled  in  public 
aeboois  and  600  in  private  or  church  schools.  The  public  schools  were  taught  in  2  school 
boflduigs,  with  23  rooms,  valued,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $12,650,  and 
~  "  accommodations  for  1,200  pupils,  thus  more  than  meeting  the  needs  of  the  en- 
Tbey  were  taught  190  days  by  21  teachers,  and  had  in  average  daily  attend- 
Si2  pupils  out  of  the  1,180  on  the  rolls.  The  whole  annual  expenditure  for  the 
$21,446,  about  $15.77  per  capita  of  average  attendance. —  (Return. ) 

arc  here  tliKe  ordinary  school  districts.    Incorporated  towns  with  l.OOO  or n^^ljnUabi- 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Mississippi  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  established  in  1870,  and  meant  to 
train  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  reports  for  1881  a  4  years'  course  of  study,  3  in- 
structors, and  137  students.  The  standard  of  the  school  is  said  to  be  annually  raised, 
and  a  decrease  of  87  in  attendance  is  ascribed  to  the  &ct  that  a  class  of  52  members  was 
cut  out  of  the  course,  thus  leaving  4  classes  and  but  one  course  of  study,  with  all  the 
studies  compulsory.  Students  who  are  unable  to  make  the  necessary  advancement  are 
hereafter  to  be  dismissed.  Tuition  is  free  to  pupils  of  the  State  who  will  agree  to  teach 
for  a  period  of  3  years;  students  Irom  other  States  are  charged  $2  a  month.  Text  books 
are  free  to  all.— (Catalogue,  1881.) 

Tougaloo  University  and  State  Normal  School,  ToUgaloo,  reports  a  5  years'  English  course 
and  3  years'  higher  normal;  8  resident  instructors;  247  students,  54  of  them  being  in  the 
normal  classes.  A  cottage  for  the  president  and  2  large  buildings  for  the  use  of  students 
were  completed  during  the  year  1881,  one  of  them  to  replace  a  hojs^  dormitory  burned; 
the  other,  a  girls'  hall;  and  various  minor  improvements  were  made. —  (Catalogue,  1881. ) 

OTHEE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  normal  department  ofShaip  Vniversitif,  Holly  Springs,  whi^h  reports  no  State  appro- 
priation for  1880-'81,  makes  return  for  that  year  of  74  normal  students,  under  5  instructors, 
in  a  course  that  covers  3  years. —  (Return.) 

Natchez  Seminary,  Natchez,  for  normal  and  theological  training  of  colored  students 
under  Baptist  influences,  reports,  for  the  same  year,  94  normal  students  under  4  instruc- 
tors in  a  5  years'  course. —  (Return  and  printed  report. ) 

Union  Female  CoUegCy  Oxford,  has  a  normal  department  in  which  instruction  is  said  to 
T>e  given  in  methods  of  teaching,  of  school  organization  and  school  management,  the  classes 
of  3ie  preparatory  department  of  the  college  serving  as  a  model  and  practice  school.  In 
1879-'80  there  were  7  young  ladies  engaged  in  these  exercises,  under  how  many  instructors 
is  not  distinctly  stated. —  (Catalogue.) 

TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

The  school  law  of  Mississippi  makes  no  provision  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes; 
but  through  aid  ftom  the  Peabody  fund  the  State  superintendent,  ably  assisted  by  three 
professors,  held  a  series  of  institutes  in  various  portions  of  the  State  during  the  year  with 
•excellent  results.  The  attendance  of  teachers  and  citizens  generally  was  good,  and  re- 
newed interest  in  the  cause  of  education  followed  in  the  localities  where  they  were 
held.—  (State  report,  188(>-'81.J 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

No  educational  serial  has  been  reported  as  published  in  this  State  since  1876,  but  a 
Mississippi  department  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  published  in  St  Louis, 
appeared  March,  1881,  and  is  still  continued  under  the  charge  of  J.  M.  Barrow.  It  is 
•devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  and  aims  especially  to  beneflt  the  nor- 
mal schools  and  teachers'  institutes. —  (American  Journal  of  Education,  March,  1881.) 

*  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Since  1878  the  law  has  recognized  private  academies  and  colleges  having  suitable 
school  buildings,  libraries  of  not  less  than  200  volumes  of  good  literature,  and  a  fiiculty 
•of  good  standing  as  substantially  public  high  schools  quaUfied  to  prepare  students  for 
the  university^  and  for  such  students  makes  an  allowance  equal  to  the  estimated  cost  of 
their  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Academies  and  colleges  are  to  make  a  Aill 
monthly  report  to  the  county  superintendent  of  students  of  this  class,  and  upon  this  re* 
port  they  receive  for  the  month  reported  $2  for  each  student.  Such  schools  and  colleges 
must  have  a  course  of  text  books  preparatory  to  those  used  in  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, so  that  students  may  pass  from  these  schools  to  the  university  without  loss  of  time 
or  text  books.  It  was  further  enacted  in  1878  that  a  graded  honor  roll  be.  opened  in  the 
university  for  students  entering  from  these  schools,  and  that  at  their  request  a  report  be 
ftimished  the  principals  of  schools  showing  the  characterof  preparation  of  the  students. 
The  catalogues  of  the  university  make  no  mention  of  classes  thus  received,  and  no  special 
liigh  school  reports  have  been  received  at  this  Bureau. 

OTHER   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  wid 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  JV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix; 
for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OE  FOE  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Univenity  of  Jfissisaippiy  Oxford  (non-sectarian),  comprehends  3  general  depart- 
aents,  namely,  one  of  preparatory  education,  or  the  university  high  school,  covering  3- 
years;  one  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  covering  4  years;  and  one  of  professional  ed- 
ocatioD,  covering  but  a  single  year.  No  change  in  courses  of  study  or  general  management 
was  reported  for  1881;  it  was  announced  that  women  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  univer- 
aty,  with  all  its  privileges,  in  September,  188-2.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  had  for  1880-'81 
Uprofessors,  192  students  (including  3  resident  graduates) ;  the  preparatory  department, 
3  instructors  and  137  students. 

Jii*^vfsippi  Cofleg?,  Clinton  (Riptist),  organized  in  1851,  for  men  only,  had  a  preparatory 
tkpartment  and  8  schools:  in  the  sciences,  mental,  moral,  and  natural;  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  modem  languages;  in  English ;  and  a  commercial  school,  with  the  addition  of  military 
drill  and  training  for  such  as  desired  it.  Except  in  the  preparatory  department  there 
are  no  regular  courses  of  study;  degrees  are  conferred  when  the  prescribed  studies  have 
been  mastered,  not  when  a  fixed  course  of  study  has  been  passed  through.  For  1881  it 
reported  235  students  in  all  its  schools,  105  of  them  in  collegiate  studies. —  (Catalogue  and 
rrtnm.) 

iflkffic  Unircrsify^  Holly  Springs  (Methodist  Episcopal),  admitting  both  sexes  and  hav- 
ing preparatory  courses  of  1  and  2  years,  with  classical  and  scientific  of  4  years  and  normal 
*(t3  year^  had  290  students  in  its  preparatory  classes  and  23  in  collegiate,  under  6  in- 
rtnictors. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Alcorn  University,  Rodney  (non-sectarian),  largely  if  not  wholly  for  colored  pupils,  with 
1  preparatoiT  course  of  2  years  and  an  agricultural  and  literaiy,  each  of  4  years,  had 
170  studentsin  the  preparatory  and  15  in  the  collegiate  literary  course  for  the  session  of 
1580-'81.—  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPEEIOB  INSTEUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Sine  schools  of  this  class,  out  of  11  believed  to  exist,  report  in  some  form  for  1880-'81, 
all  showing  arrangements  for  preparatory  training,  and  several  beginning  this  with  ele- 
mentiiry  English  studies.  All  had,  too,  advanced  English  courses,  and  most  of  them 
tlaasical,  usimlly  of  4  years,  though  some  indicate  an  arrangement  by  which  each  special 
branch  of  study  is  taught  in  a  separate  school  and  graduation  made  to  depend  on  profi- 
riency  in  a  m^ority  of  these  studies  without  reference  to  a  fixed  period.  In  at  least  6, 
Tocal  and  instrumental  music  was  taught;  in  7,  drawing  and  painting,  usually  with  one 
{•r  two  modem  languages,  with  some  liberty  of  choice  between  these  and  the  ancient. — 
(Catalogues  and  returns.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  courses  of  4  years,  but  apparently  of  very  different  grades  of  thoroughness^ 
ire  to  be  found  in  the  several  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State. 

The  AyricuUural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi^  Starkville,  organized  October  6, 
ISeO,  reported  for  1881  a  4  years*  course  of  study  in  scientific  agriculture,  horticulture, 
engineering,  &c.,  with  5  instructors  and  267  students  in  the  preparatory  and  6  professors 
kod  ^7  students  in  the  scientific  department.*^  (Catalogue  and  return,  1881.) 

Akorm  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the  State  institution  for  scientific  instruc- 
tKm  of  young  colored  men,  makes  no  special  report  of  progress  in  scientific  work  for  1831. 
litenuy  and  scientific  courses  of  4  years,  with  2  years'  preparatory  for  each,  are  given. 

At  'Tangaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  also  for  colored  pupils,  agricultural  and  horticultural 
uMiniction  continued  to  be  given  as  far  as  the  limited  means  of  the  institution  would 
lUow. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

PEOFESSTONAL. 

Theology  was  taught  to  some  extent  in  1880-'81,  as  previously,  at  the  Bishop  Green 
Aisociate  Mission  and  Training  School,  Dry  Grove;  at  Shaw  University,  Holly  Springs, 
aad  at  the  Natchez  Seminary,  Natchez.  At  the  first  the  training  was  mainly  preparatory 
to  a  regalar  theological  course;  at  the  second,  the  theological  instruction  seems  to  have 
beai  given  as  a  side  study  in  connection  with  a  full  or  partial  collegiate  course;  at  the 
third,  essentially  the  same  sjrstem  as  at  Shaw  seems  to  have  prevailed,  but  in  connection 
'ith  a  lower  line  of  studies.  At  Shaw,  25  students  were  reported  as  theological  in 
1*7&-'0O;  at  Natchez,  20  in  1880-'81.  Teachers  specially  theological  were  not  indicated 
m  cither  case. —  (Catalogues  and  returns. )  . 

iMv  was  Htudiea  by  18  students  in  1880-*81  in  the  one  year's  course  of  the  University 
cI'lflsBisappi  under  1  professor  and  5  lecturers. —  (Catalogue  of  university^POQlC 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Inatitutioii  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jackson,  was  reported  to  be 
in  a  prosperoas  condition  in  1881.  Since  1879  there  had  been  92  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion, of  whom  78  were  on  the  roll  during  the  year  and  67  were  in  attendance  at  its  close; 
the  principal,  having  retired,  had  been  succeeded  by  another.  The  manual  system  had 
been  in  use,  but,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  being  semimutes,  the  need  of  an  articu- 
lation teacher  was  felt.  The  grounds  being  small  and  no  iacilitiee  available  for  learning 
trades,  the  boys  cannot  find  steady  employment;  the  girls  receive  special  instruction  in 
dressmaking  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  and  are  able  to  do  all  the  sewing  for  the 
institution.  —  (American  Annals,  1 881 . ) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  for  1830-'81  has  not  been  received. 
The  return  for  1880  reported  32  pupils.  The  usual  English  branches  were  taught;  also, 
broom  and  mattress  making,  chair  seating,  and  upholstery. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

MISSISSIPPI  STATE  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

An  act  approved  March,  1878,  requires  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  of  the  prin- 
cipals and  presidents  of  high  schools  and  colleges  acting  as  high  schools,  to  be  styled 
'*  The  Teachers'  Association  of  the  State  of  MississippL  '^  This  association  met  at  Jack- 
son, December  27>  1881.  Every  educational  interest  of  the  State  was  represented,  from 
the  common  school  to  jthe  State  university.  The  principal  subjects  discussed  were  teach- 
ers' institutes,  normal  schools,  and  more  efficient  local  supervision  by  superintendents. 
The  improvement  of  the  common  schools  seemed  to  be  the  aim  and  desire  of  all  members 
of  the  association. —  (American  Journal  of  Education,  1882.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  J.  Arotlb  Sjcith,  State  superinUndent  of  public  iMtrudion^  Jackson, 

[First  term,  January  7, 1878,  to  January  3, 1882.] 

[It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Smith  has  been  chosen  for  another  term.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 

1880-^81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATIOir  AKD  ATTEND- 
ANCE. 

White  Toath  of  school  age 

((^-20). 
CtAond  Toath  of  school  age 

Whole  nnmbeT  of  school  age. 

681, 995 

41,489 

a723, 484 
454,218 

22,158 
476, 376 
219, 132 

8,149 

492 

8,641 

8,547 

499,135 

$7,353,401 

6,068 

4,379 

511, 659 

$4,020,860 
3, 152, 178 

C$8, 950, 806 

741,632 

15,826 

White    yoath    in     pabhc 

schools. 
Colared  youth  is  same 

Total  attending  schools 

Avenge  daUy  attendance.  . . 

488,091 

11,715  j.....: 

SCBOOLB  AND  SCHOOL  PROP- 
ERTY. 

Sdiodls  for  white  youth-.. 

8,321 
601 

8,822 
8,637 

516, 942 

$7,  521, 695 

172 

9 

181 

Schools  fi>r  colored  yonth. . . 

Whole  nnmber  of  schools. . . 

][tqfV)if|g;R   n9fii\    fnr    arhnnl 

10 

porposes. 
Sittin^i  ibr  pnpils  in  these 

17,807 
$168, 294 

Estimated  Talne  of  school 

pn^wrty. 

Teachers. 
Men    tfAching    in    public 

Bcboolfl. 
Women  teaching  in  public 

adioolfl. 
Whole  number  of  teachers.. 

10,607 

1,052 

INCOm  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts   for  public 

Whole  expenditure  for  pub- 

$3,468,739 
$9,471,697 

$316, 561 
$520, 891 

lic  schools. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS.  * 
EstimAted  amount  of  per- 

.  manent  school  funds. 

a  The  enumeration  for  New  ^fadrid  County,  2,322,  is  not  included. 
b  Includes  1,212  whose  sex  is  not  reported. 
cNot  including  fund  of  New  Madrid  County. 

of  Hon.  R.  D.  Shannon,  State  superintendent,  for  1880,  and  return  from  the 
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STATE    SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICEBS. 


For  the  State,  a  snperintendeat  of  public  schools,  elected  for  4  years,  who  is  er  oflfido 
a  member  and  president  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
legents  of  each  State  normal  school;  for  each  county,  a  school  commissioner,  eleded  at 
the  annual  meeting  for  2  years;  for  school  districts,  boards  of  directors  of  3  membeis,  who 
appoint  a  district  derk. —  (Laws.) 

OTHEB  FEATUEE8  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools  free  to  all  persons  6  to  20  years 
of  age,  to  be  supported  by  taxation ;  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  annual  State  revenue 
mugt  be  used  for  the  public  schools.  The  State  money  is  apportioned  to  each  county  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  of  persons  of  5-21  years.  No  diitrict,  city,  or  town  that  foils 
to  maintain  a  iree  school  for  3  months  during  the  year,  or  to  miake  and  return  the  re- 
quired enumeration,  may  receive  any  portion  of  the  school  fund.  Local  taxes  are  not  to 
exceed  40  cents  on  $100  for  school  purposes,  except  that  by  a  majority  vote  of  taxpayer 
bb  cents  may  be  allowed  in  country  districts  and  $1  in  cities  or  towns.  By  a  two-thirds 
vote  these  rates  may  be  further  increased  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  or  erection  of  a  school- 
houisc.  In  districts  containing  16  or  more  colored  youth,  separate  schools  must  be  estab- 
lished for  them,  to  be  taught  by  colored  teachers,  if  competent.  To  such  schools  persons 
over  21  may  be  admitted.  Contiguous  districts  may  unite  in  the  provision  of  these 
school  advantages  where  the  number  in  each  fiills  below  the  minimum.  All  teachers  in 
public  schools  must  hold  certificates  from  the  State  superintendent  or  from  the  school 
commissioner  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed;  and  to  receive  their  pay, 
they  must  make  monthly  reports  of  all  required  statistics  and  a  summary  report  for  the 
whole  term  at  its  close. —  (School  law  of  1879.) 

GEXEBAL  OOXDITIOX. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  any  official  statement  of  the  educatioiml  condi- 
tion of  Missouri  for  1881. 

KINDEBGiiETEN. 

The  report  of  the  St  Louis  city  schools  shows  that  in  188(^^81  there  were  in  those 
schools  4,718  under  exclusively  Kindergarten  instruction  and  3,917  under  primary  and 
Kindergarten  combined.  The  former  were  nearly  all  under  the'School  age,  and  therefore 
would  have  failed  to  get  instruction  from  the  city  but  for  these  child-^irdens.  Of  the 
whole  8,635  enrolled,  4,505  remained  at  the  dose  of  the  year  and  3,926  were  in  average 
daily  attendance. 

For  any  other  Kindergarten  reported,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Any  city,  town,  or  village  may  be  organized  into  an  independent  school  district  with 
a  board  of  six  directors  elected  for  3  years,  who  choose  a  president,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer of  their  own  number  and  are  designated  as  a  board  of  education.  Cities  elect  a  city 
school  superintendent,  and  under  special  charter  may  increase  the  number  of  directors. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

P^"l*i'«"':  Children  of 
census  of      gehoolage. 

Enrohnent 
in   public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at. 
tendance. 

Number 
ofieach- 

ers. 

Ezpendi* 
ture. 

Hannibal 

11,074                 3.T96 

2,095 
8,026 
4.072 
53,9G5 
2,016 

1,837 
4,509 
2,863 
35,912 
1,336 

29 
87 
67 
1,009 
26 

tl7,323 

Slanaas  City 

55,785 

32,481 

350,518 

9,5C1 

16,981 

9,852 

106,372 

3,105 

0196,494 

St.  Joseph 

664,446 

St.  Louis 

762, 174 

Sedalia 

c26,880 

a  Including  £25,000  in  payment  of  bonds  and  $18,043  in  payment  of  interest  on  account  of  indebted- 
ness incurred  in  previous  years. 
6  Including  $1,108  in  payment  of  bonds  and  interest  for  previous  years. 
Including  a  payment  of  $3,000  on  account  of  bonded  indebtedness.  ^ 
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ADDITIONAL  PAKTICULABS. 

HannibfU  reported  28  graded  schools,  located  in  8  buildings,  with  1,590  sitting^ 
TBlued,  with  sites,  ftimiture,  &c.,  at  $38,700.  The  schools  were  taught  190  days.  An 
enrolment  of  300  in  private  schools  is  reported. —  (Return,  1881.) 

Kansas  City  classed  its  public  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  !md  high,  the  first  two  occu- 
pying seven  years  each.  The  high  school,  which  admits  both  white  and  colotW  youth, 
luid  two  courses,  one  general  and  the  other  classical;  in  the  first,  Latin  and  modem  lan- 
guages were  taught;  in  the  last,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  erection  of  one  new  building  and 
the  enlargement  of  others  raised  the  number  of  school  rooms  from  76  to  87,  thus  anord- 
ing  accommodations  for  an  increase  of  1,433  pupils  in  the  enrolment.  Progress  and  im- 
provement are  reported  in  all  departments,  discipline  especially  having  b^me  better, 
aithongh  93  cases  of  corporal  punishment  were  reported.  The  5  evening  Schools  had  an 
enrolment  of  182, —  (Report  and  return,  1881.) 

Si.  JosepK,  having  a  school  population  increased  by  944,  purchased  a  site,  erected  one 
new  building,  and  enlarged  and  repaired  others  at  a  cost  of  $15,100.  In  July,  1881,  it 
reported  20  buildings  in  all,  containing  62  rooms  for  study  and  recitation  and  1  for  reci- 
tation only,  with  3,455  sittings.  The  schools  were  taught  198  days.  The  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance on  average  enrolment  in  the  high  school  was  97;  in  all  the  schools,  92.  Special 
teacheis  of  penmanship,  drawing,  French,  and  German  were  employed,  penmanship  being 
tau^t  as  a  regular  study  even  as  far  up  as  the  first  year's  class  in  the  high  school,  and 
drawing  in  all  the  classes.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools,  625. —  (Report  and 
return  for  1880-»81.) 

51.  Louis  grades  its  schools  from  Kindergarten  through  8  grades  to  the  high  school, 
and  supi>orts  a  normal  school,  which  is  for  girls  only.  An  enrolment  of  2,996  in  Kin- 
dergarten, 2,384  in  evening  schools,  and  21,000  in  private  and  parochial  schools  is  given. 
A  decrease  is  reported  in  the  number  of  schools,  in  the  number  of  teachers,  in  enrohment, 
and  in  average  attendance;  this  loss  fell  mainly  on  the  evening  schools,  of  which  there 
were  29  in  1880,  with  91  teachers  and  4,539  pupils,  while  in  1881  there  were  only  11, 
with  40  teachers  and  2,384  pupils.  The  reasons  for  this  reduction  appear  to  have  been 
partly  want  of  means  for  supporting  more  schools  and  partly  indifference  of  pupils.  For 
the  accommodation  of  the  1 06, 372  youth  of  school  age,  the  report  shows  that  there  were  103 
buildings,  affording  seats  for  only  42,610,  one  building  less  thai!!  in  1879  and  but  350  more 
sittings  than  in  that  year.  Great  overcrowding  of  course  resulted.  In  consequence  of 
the  inability  of  the  board  to  provide  additional  accommodations  there  was  little  change 
in  teachers,  except  in  evening  schools  and  Kindergarten,  those  in  the  former  decreasing 
by  51,  those  in  the  latter  increasing  by  32.  It  is  intended  to  prepare,  as  &r  as  possible, 
aU  young  children  in  the  Kindergarten  for  subsequent  school  work.  In  continuation  of 
a  plan  inaugurated  2  years  ago  German-English  teachers  were  largely  substituted  for 
qiecial  teachers  of  German.  This  has  rendered  possible  a  reduction  of  about  $17,000  in 
the  expenses  for  instruction  during  the  two  years,  with  a  prospect  of  still  i^irther  decrease 
in  1881-'82.  The  courses  and  grades  of  schools  continue  substantially  as  previously 
reported. 

SedoHOj  classifying  its  schools  in  7  grades  below  the  high  school  (in  which  tliere  were  4 
grades),  had  5  buildings,  containing  26  rooms  with  1,619  sittings,  valued,  with  sites,  &c., 
at  $74,200.  Schools  were  in  session  179  days.  The  average  per  cent,  of  attendance  in 
white  schools  was  91.8,  in  colored  87;  per  cent,  of  punctuality,  white  pupils  99.01,  col- 
ored 97. 87,  teachers  98. 53.  Music  was  taught  by  a  special  teacher.  During  the  year  every 
s^ool  room  was  ftimiBhed  with  a  complete  set  of  writing  charts  and  all  necessary  outline 
maps,  the  course  of  study  was  revised,  and  marked  improvement  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  study  and  use  of  language.  Private  schools  enrolled  250  pupils. —  (Report 
and  return  fiir  188a-»81.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  maintains  6  normal  schools,  one  connected  with  the  State  University  at  Co- 
lombia, another  with  the  State  Collie  at  Rolla,  and  3  others  for  white  students  in  the 
QocUiem,  the  western,  and  the  southeastern  portions  of  the  State,  called  first,  second,  and 
Ifatxd  district  normal  schools,  located  at  Kirksville,  Warrensburg,  and  Cape  Girardeau. 
The  sixth  school,  Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  is  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers. 

Hie  district  normals  are  under  the  control  of  boards  of  regents  of  7  members,  6  ap- 
poiitted  by  the  governor  for  6  years,  with  biennial  change  of  2,  and  the  State  superin- 
Indent  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  each  board.  The  4  years'  course  of  study  is  sul^stan- 
tally  the  same  in  the  3  district  schools.  Elementary  classes  are  formed  t>vice  a  ye;ir; 
adtanced  classes,  once.  Teachers'  certificates,  good  for  2  years  throughout  the  Stiite,  are 
givtn  at  the  completion  of  the  first  2  years;  certificates  for  3  years,  at  ^^jQ^etiou  of 
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an  additional  year's  study ;  and  both  a  State  certificate  and  diploma,  with  appropriate  de- 
gree, to  all  students  taking  the  tail  4  years'  course.  A  post  graduate  diploma  is  given 
at  Eirksyille  to  such  alumni  as  teach  with  decided  success  for  2  years.  Kirksville  re- 
ported 11  instructors  and  492  students  for  1881,  with  11  graduates,  8  of  whom  engaged 
m  teaching.  Warrensburg  had  9  instructors  and  lecturers  and  390  students,  with  40 
graduate  in  the  elementary  and  18  in  the  advanced  course.  Cape  Girardeau  had  a 
Su^idty  of  9  members,  229  students,  and  a  graduating  class  of  19,  of  whom  15  became 
teachers. 

The  dean  of  the  normal  department  of  the  State  University,  at  Columbia,  is  a 
lady,  who  also  acts  as  professor  of  pedagogics;  she  has  the  assistance  of  14  other  instruc- 
tors. A  preparatory  examination  in  English  studies,  with  a  grade  of  at  least  80  on  100, 
is  required,  and  then  the  completion  of  the  2  years'  *' public  school"  normal  course  of 
study,  to  obtain  the  elementary  degree  of  principal  in  pedagogics.  A  higher  degree, 
bachelor  of  pedagogics,  is  conferred  on  r^ular  graduates  of  the  university  who  supple- 
ment their  collegiate, work  by  taking  the  last  year's  studies  of  the  normal  course.  A 
still  higher  degree,  master  of  pedagogics  ( ^Hhe  highest  and  most  scholarly  degree  of  the 
university"),  is  awarded  Only  to  those  who  sustain  examinations  in  the  5  university  schools 
of  science  and  in  any  4  of  its  5  schools  of  languages.  The  normal  school  at  Eolla  has  a 
"teacher's  course"  covering  two  years,  each  year  being  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
teacher,  whether  with  other  aid  or  not  does  not  appear.  The  graduates  from  these  2 
schools  receive  from  the  State  superintendent  certificates  good  throughout  the  State, 
those  for  the  graduates  at  Holla  good  for  2  years;  those  for  graduates  from  the  lower 
course  of  the  university  school,  for  3  years;  from  the  higher  courses,  for  life.  At  the 
university  for  1880-'81  there  were  82  students  in  the  normal  school,  in  a  six  years' 
course,  of  whom  14  were  graduated,  6  of  these  holding  academic  or  other  degrees;  13 
of  its  14  graduates  in  1881  engaged  in  teaching.  Of  the  attendance  at  Holla  no  report 
has  been  received. —  (Heporte  and  returns. ) 

Lincoln  Institute  has  a  5  years'  preparatory  and  4  years'  normal  course.  Students 
completing  the  ftill  course  are  entitled  to  a  diploma,  and,  if  their  general  average  SMchol- 
arship  in  the  normal  department  be  85  per  cent.,  to  a  State  certificate  given  by  Uie  State 
superintendent.  There  were  reported  5  graduates  in  the  fuU  course  and  5  in  the  prepar- 
atory for  1881. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

OTHER  NOBMAL  TRAINING. 

The  St.  Louis  OUy  Normal  School,  intended  for  the  training  of  young  women  to  teach 
in  the  city  public  schools,  had  a  one  year's  course  of  study,  smce  extended  so  as  to  cover 
two  years,  but  requires  four  years  of  high  school  work,  or  its  equivalent,  as  a  preparation 
for  admission.  One  of  the  best  arranged  district  schools  in  the  city  has  been  placed  nn- 
der  the  supervision  of  the  normal  principal,  and  is  used  as  a  school  of  observation  and 
visited  weekly  by  the  normal  pupils,  while  higher  class  pupils  fill  vacancies  in  district 
schools,  and  thus  get  valuable  experience.  For  1881  an  attendance  of  134  students, 
with  67  graduates,  is  reported. —  (State  report,  1880;  city  report  and  return,  1881.) 

The  Northwest  Missouri  Normal  School,  Oregon,  reported  a  four  years'  course,  with  2  in- 
structors, 78  students,  and  2  graduates.  The  principal  states  that  it  is  in  &ct  only  a 
high  school  department  of  the  public  school,  but  is  not  a  free  school. — (Return,  1881.) 

Normal  courses  were  also  reported  in  1881  at  Avalon  College,  AvaAon;  Southwest  Bap- 
tist College,  Bolivar ;  Christian  University,  Canton ;  Grand  River  College,  Edinburg; 
Mt.  Pleasant  College,  Huntsville;  Eirkwood  Seminary,  Kirkwood;  La  Grange  College, 
La  Grange;  Collegiate  Institute,  Sedalia;  Drury  College,  Springfield;  Stewartsville  Col- 
l^^e,  Stewartaville;  and  Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton. — (Catalogues.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  raGH  SCH0OU3. 

The  law  requires  the  school  board  of  a  village,  town,  or  dty  to  establish,  as  soon  as 
its  means  will  permit,  an  ade<iuate  number  of  primary  schools  and  the  necesenry  schools 
of  a  higher  grade,  in  which'  studies  may  be  pursued  not  provided  for  in  the  primary 
grades.  There  is  no  special  information  as  to  the  number  of  such  schools  established,  a 
few  cities  only  making  a  report.  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis,  and  Sedalia  report 
for  1880-'81  high  schools  with  4  years'  courses,  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  givinga choice 
between  English  and  classical  studies,  and  enrolling  for  the  year  a  total  of  1,4§7  pupils. 
Kansas  City  extended  its  high  school  provisions  by  providing  the  beginnings  of  high 
school  instruction  for  colored  pupils,  enrolling  35  in  the  first  year  of  a  4  years'  oonrae 
for  these.  St.  Louis  continued  its  arrangement  for  1879-'80  of  a  central  high  school 
with  3  branch  schools,  which  together  enrolled  977  pupils. 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix 
following;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UXIVEESITIES  AND  COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Univfrmty  of  Miasouriy  C!olumbia,  founded  in  1820  and  organized  in  1840,  is  open 
to  stddents  of  either  sex.  The  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  aboard  of  cura- 
tors appointed  by  the  governor.  The  departments  of  instruction  are  1 0  academic  schools 
(5  in  science  and  5  in  languages)  and  9  professional  schools,  that  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy being  situated  at  RoUa.  An  attendance  of  465  men  and  93  women  at  Columbia 
and  of  71  men  and  25  women  at  Rolla  was  reported  for  1881,  making  a  total  of  654,  the 
laigest  number  ever  enrolled  in  one  year. —  (Catalogue. ) 

Next  in  importance  to  the  State  University  stands  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
with  fhll  courses  and  high  standards,  having  the  means  orthorough  preparation  for  males 
in  its  Smith  Academy  and  for  females  in  its  Mary  Institute,  beyond  wliich  are  excellent 
ooO^iate  courses  in  arts,  in  philosophy,  and  in  science.  There  is  a  useful  three  years* 
coarse  in  mechanical  industries,  combining  English  studies  with  industrial  drawing  and 
dK^  work.  Opportunity  is  also  given  for  training  in  art  in  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine 
Alts.  The  whole  attendance  in  all  these  schools  and  departments  was  1,367,  the  larger 
part, 766,  being  in  Smith  Academy  and  the  Mary  Institute. —  (Catalogue. ) 

Of  the  15  other  collies  nominally  of  this  class,  2  (St.  Joseph  College,  St.  Joseph,  and 
the  Collie  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  St.  Louis)  are  believeil,  from  the  character  of  the 
official  reports  respecting  them,  to  have  been  rather  academic  than  collegiate  in  standard 
during  the  year  under  review.  St.  Vincent's  College,  Cape  Girardeau,  indicates  no  stu- 
dents in  collegiate  classes;  Lewis  College,  Glasgow,  and  Lincoln  College,  Greenwood, 
none  but  those  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  the  studies  in  which  years  at  Lin- 
coln are  hardly  to  be  called  collegiate,  as  given  in  the  latest  catalogue  in  hand.  Of  the 
remaining  10,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  only  a  feeble  life,  returns  and  catalogues  show 
pft^Huatory  departments  with  courses  of  1  to  3  years,  and  coll^iate  with  the  usual  4 
years,  except  that  Grand  River  College,  Edinburg,  had  only  3  years,  while  3  others 
(Christian  University,  Canton;  Central  Coll^;e,  Fayette;  and  William  Jewell  College, 
Ltberty)  bad  their  studies  arranged  in  schools  instead  of  in  classes.  Christian  Univer- 
Bty  and  La  Grange,  Stewartsville,  and  Central  Wesleyan  Colleges  had  arrangen^nts  for 
normal  training  in  addition  to  collegiate;  and  the  same  university,  St.  Louis  University, 
and  Stewartsville  College  offered  commercial  training,  the  course  in  this  at  St.  Louis 
rniversity  covering  4  years.  Music,  drawing,  and  painting  were  taught  in  several  col- 
leges, with  what  degree  of  thoroughness  does  not  appear.  Other  departments  or  arrange- 
ments wOl  appear  under  Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction. 

Four  of  the  colleges  report  for  1880-^81  gifts  aggregating  $116,000,  Central  College, 
Fayette,  getting  $25,000  from  R.  A.  Barnes,  of  St.  Louis,  for  endowment  of  a  profess- 
ocaiiip,  and  $5,000  from  other  friends;  Pritchett  Institute,  Glasgow,  $1,000  for  scholar- 
Aipe;  Lincoln  College,  Greenwood,  $2,500  for  liquidation  of  debt  and  other  purposes, 
aod  Dmry  College,  Springfield,  more  than  $83,000  for  a  chapel  and  for  endowment  of 
a  Valeria  G.  Stone  professorship,  that  lady  giving  $70,750  for  these  purposes. — (Oata- 
logaes  and  returns.) 

INfimTOnONS  FOB  THB  SUPEBIOB  INSTBUCmON  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  State  University,  Washington  University,  and  Christian  University  admit  women 
m  well  as  men,  either  as  day  pupils  or  with  arrangements  for  separate  residence,  and  so 
do  Grand  Rjver,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  La  Grange,  Dmry,  Stewartsville,  and  Central  Wesleyan 
OoQegea,  with  Pritchett  School  Institute,  which  is  reckoned  of  collegiate  rank.  Besides 
ihtat^  18  schools  claiming  to  be  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women  are  on  the  lists 
«f  tfeik  Bureau,  at  least  12  of  them  holding  collegiate  charters.  Thirteen  make  report 
m«ne  way  of  their  courses  or  statistics  for  1880-^81,  showing  generally  arrangements 
1m  jgnpttOktoTj  training  even  from  primary  instruction  up,  with  collegiate  or  semi- 
tiMe^aAe  courses  of  3  to  5  years.  Nearly  all  offer  instruction  in  music,  both  vocal  and 
fcHtlBiiiiiiiliil^  as  well  as  in  drawing  and  painting  and  the  French  and  German  languages, 
S  iiiiing  Latin  and  2  Greek:  1,  Anglo-Saxon,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  One  of  the  18  (St. 
Stmfh  Female  Coll^,  St.  Joseph)  is  r^>orted  by  its  president  to  have  closed  its  work 
Jmt^  %  1881,  with  little  prospect  of  a  reopening. —  (Circulars,  catalogues,  and  returns.) 

W&r  the  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  these  latter  colleges  (for  women  only),  see 
Ittle  ym  of  the  appendix;  for  those  of  collies  for  young  men  or  for  both  sexes, 
ikUe  ES  of  the  same;  for  sumxnaries  of  the  statistics  of  both  classes  of  institutions, 
«i  oneqwDding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

1  be  Mim9Kn  AffnntHural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Columbia,  offers  a  strictlj 
siiHisd  conrs^e  f^t'  "J  veiira.  The  first  year  ia  devoted  to  horticulture  and  the  pu 
ronvtilfli!^  it  will  l>c  €ii  titled  to  the  certificate  in  horticulture;  the  second  year 
cultural.  St lidirit*^  etitering  must  pass  an  examination  in  mathematics  throug 
mclit',  (Kirt  ol'  ji;tv>Tii*^trj  and  trigonometry,  English  grammar  and  geography,  an< 
|frftUuiitit>n  mnf^t  sp*?iid  2  months  in  college  work.  Those  who  complete  the  jun 
ul  Htiiily  rL^cLive  a  Ltnltlcate  in  horticulture;  those  who  complete  the  senior  y 
tlojcn^c  t»r  buelii'lnr  of  agriculture.  There  were  5  students  in  the  senior  and  1( 
juninr  k'hmB  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  under  11  instructors. —  (Report  of  university 

Tluf  Jfitifimm  Stfrnfi^  *tf  Mines  and  Metallurgy^  at  RoUa,  has  a  preparatory  dep 
litid  :^  courses  of  ii  ywirs  each,  leading  to  the  respective  degrees  of  ph.  b.,  c.  e., 
K,  A  2  yi.nrt*'  teiwkiers*  course,  a  4  years^  course  in  arts  for  girls,  and  an  optional 
itif^lndiDg  litxsk-kcopins,  Latin,  Greek,  English,  and  German,  withdrawing,  cm; 
:mtl  nK^cliJutienl,  art!  :tlso  offered.  There  were  96  students  in  1880-'81,  under  4 
toil*.— fH(^p>rt  of  university,  ^881-'82.) 

rU(?  (y  Fnihm  l^oiyttihmc  School  of  Washington  University  reports  5  courses  of 
i^nAif  in  civil  cnf^ineei  jng,  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  mining  and  met 
l*n tilling  and  an  hilecmre.  The  studies  are  the  same  for  all  during  the  first  2  y< 
fiiverf^e  more  or  It^ta^  iu  the  junior  and  senioryears,  each  course  leading  to  ite  app 
i)e^rutf.  There  were  'M  classified  students,  8  in  partial  course,  and  7  graduate  j 
ill  tilterjdiviire  m  1881.  This  school  gives  free  instruction  in  an  evening  school  u 
.■»ui><.rvijH.ioii  mid  control  of  the  school  board  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
111  fif  preparing  for  nuehanical  or  industrial  pursuits. 

Tht*  M<inn(ii  Trnining  School  of  Washington  University,  previously  mentioned,  is 
nit?«,iis  by  whii'h  a  priblical  foundation  may  be  laid  for  the  pursuit  of  mechai 
dii^trieii  in  CI  more  s^i'iitific  way  than  under  the  old  system  of  apprenticeshi] 
♦rhiml  bec^imea  nicli  vt'iir  a  more  interesting  feature  of  the  university.  Its  i 
course  in  IBHO^'ril  wils  in  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  English  branches  o: 
^^honl  cour-^ts  with  iustruction  and  prac*tice  in  the  use  of  tools.  The  tool  instru 
ekidcHl  carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  iron  chipping  and  filing,  forj 
brazing  and  ftokkrinj;,  the  use  of  machine  shop  tools,  &c  The  course  covers 
{Cataiogiie  of  nntvofsity  and  circulars  of  schools.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Iiwtro(*tion  in  (Jtrohtyy  is  given  in  some  slight  degree  in  Christian  University 
!ian|*  and  more  fully  at  St.  Vincent^s  College  (Roman  Catholic),  Central 
^Metnodist  Epi#<;opul  South),  I^wis  College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  La  Grange 
(Baptist),  C(*nlrnl  Wt-j^loyan  College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  and  in  a  <5ourse  of 
fitudtt\^  at  rritclitlt  Belibol  Institute.  Concordia  College  (Evangelical  Luthei 
Iahus,  haa  a  re^nbir  3  years*  course  in  theology.  The  Jeremiah  Vardeman  S 
Theology  (Baptist) ,  in  William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  reports  a  full  2  years*  c 
the  iitame  for  students  who  have  taken  one  degree  in  college,  or  theologiod  stud 
1k:  ptirj^ned  in  connection  with  the  college  literary  course.  There  were  49  und< 
&tv  and  li  lijnwitiate  stadents  in  188^. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

IriHtrnc'tioTi  in  IfJtt^  h  offered  at  the  State  University,  Columbia,  and  at  the  S 
Liiw  School,  a  department  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Both  preses 
lent  coiimea  of  2  yvtim,  the  year  in  the  former  covering  7 J  months,  in  the  1 
Both  combine  lecture  and  text  book  training,  and  the  examinations  at  the  do 
termitio  the  ^tne^  of  the  candidates  for  graduation  appear  to  be  exceptionally  c 
thorough.  Instructor  at  Columbia  8,  at  St.  Louis  also  8.  For  1880-*81  the 
had  40  pupils  in  attemiance  and  conferred  the  ll.b.  degree  on  28;  the  latter,  an 
mwv  of  70,  on  onl_v  25  of  whom  the  degree  was  conferred. —  (Catalogues  and  ret 

InBtructioii  in  jnediciTie  was  g^iven  in  1880-'81  in  the  following  5  ** regular*' 
medii^jd  department  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia;  Kansas  City  0 
Physicianii  and  Rur^^vons  (since  then  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College);  St. 
llntjpiul  Medical  College,  St.  Joseph;  Missouri  Medical  College,  St,  Louis, 
8l  LouLh  Jledical  (iHtge.  The  first  required  a  preliminary  examination  in 
with  an  attendance  t-n  ksJiquently  on  a  2  years'  graded  course  of  9  months  each  j; 
liiftt,  A  3  years'  graded  course  of  6  months  each  year.  The  other  3  required  the 
Viiftrn  of  study  imder  a  preceptor  and  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  5  moi 
hi.  Joseph  Ci>l]cge  and  the  Missouri  Medical  offering  also  a  3  years'  graded 
Th«?  HUitc^  school  at  Ck^lumbia  had  40  students  and  5  graduates  in  1880-*81;  the 
City  CoHegeT  i2  Htudents  and  12  graduates;  that  at  St.  Joseph,  30  student 
grtulaatei;  lUs^tiri  Medical  College,  St.   Louis,  268  students  and  119  gradui 
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Louis  Medical  College,  151  students  and  43  graduates.  The  small  proportion  of  gradu- 
ates at  the  State  school  was  doubtless,  a  result  of  the  high  standard  maintained  and  of 
the  peculiarly  thorough  examination  for  degrees,  which  is  by  a  select  medical  board.  A 
sixth  school,  entitled  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Kansas  City,  is 
reported  to  have  been  organized  for  the  year  1881-'82,  but  nothing  further  has  been 
h&iid  from  it  as  this  goes  to  press. 

The  only  recognized  eclectic  school  was  the  American  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis, 
which  in  1881  required  3  years  under  a  preceptor  and  attendance  upon  2  lecture  courses 
of  5  months  each,  or  2  years  of  reading  and  3  courses  of  lectures,  or  4  courses  of  lectures 
with  intermediate  reading.     It  reported  54  students  and  22  graduated  in  1880-'81. 

The  reoo^oized  homoeopathic  school  in  the  same  year  was  the  St.  Louis  College  of 
Homoeopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  open  to  both  sexes  and  oflfering  a  3  years' 
graded  coarse,  but  requiring  only  3  years  of  study  and  attendance  on  2  yearly  lecture 
ooorses  of  5  months  each.  No  statistics  are  given  except  that  there  were  13  instructors; 
that  25  students  of  the  clas  of  187&-'80  from  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Mis- 
souri, out  of  which  this  grew,  had  been  graduated;  and  that  its  own  first  class  of  16 
graduated  at  the  close  of  1880-'81. 

Instruction  in  deiUislry  was  continued  at  the  Missouri  Dental  College,^  St.  Louis, 
which  seems  to  have  still  retained  its  former  2  years*  graded  course  of  about  5  months 
jeariy,  after  a  preliminary  examination  in  English,  though  it  had  announced  that  it 
would,  from  1879-^80,  require  a  three  years'  ^aded  course;  and  also  at  the  Western 
College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  St.  Louis,  with  Sie  same  course.  Like  instruction  was 
begun  in  the  autumn  of  1881  by  a  new  school,  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College,  which 
required  a  certain  amount  of  preparation,  but  exacted  no  examination  for  admission; 
the  course  here  covered  3  years  of  40  weeks  each. 

Instruction  in  pliarmacy  went  on,  as  before,  at  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Pharmacy, 
with  the  requirement  of  the  customary  4  years  of  exi)erience  in  apothecary  work  and 
attendance  on  2  annual  lecture  courses  in  pharmacy  of  5  months  each.  Its  graduating 
class  of  188(>-'81  numbered  27  out  of  a  class  of  36  that  had  been  trained  under  13  in- 
structors.    Itsjunior  class  numbered  51. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Misaouri  InslUuiion  far  tlie  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Fulton  (founded  in 
1851),  reported  12  instructors  and  147  male  and  96  female  students  for  1881.  Articula- 
tion, the  common  English  branches,  printing,  shoemaking,  dress  making,  and  cabinet 
inabifigr  are  taught.  Gardening  is  also  practised.  Pupils  are  admitted  between  the 
ages  of  9  and  21 ;  while  8  years  of  instruction  are  allowed,  the  average  time  spent  in  the 
institution  is  only  4^  j'ears. —  (Return,  1881.) 

The  St,  Louis  Day  School  for  Deaf-Mutes^  founded  in  1878,  under  the  control  of  the 
lioard  of  directors  of  the  public  schools,  had  48  pupils  under  instruction  in  1880-'81,  \vith 
an  average  attendance  of  31  out  of  35  in  average  belonging.  These  were  divided  among 
5  dasses,  all  in  English  stndies. —  (Return  and  city  report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  founded  in  1850,  had  90  pupils  in 
1^,  who  were  receiving  instruction  in  a  musical  and  literary  course.  To  the  boys, 
broom  and  brush  making,  cane  seating,  and  mattress  making;  to  the  girls,  sewing,  knit- 
ting, and  bead  and  fancy  work  were  taught. —  (Return,  1881.) 

TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

The  Missouri  School  of  Midwifery,  St.  Ix)uis,  organized  and  incorporated  in  1875, 
in  1880  had  received  180  pupUs  and  graduated  143.  No  report  has  been  received  for 
1881. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Manual  Training  ScJiool  of  Washington  University^  St.  Louis,  began  in  September, 
1880,  with  a  3  years'  course  of  instruction,  the  time  of  the  pupils  being  about  equally 
diTided  between  mental  and  manual  exercises.  A  single  class  of  58  members  was  ad- 
Bitted  the  first  year,  and  a  second  was  received  in  September,  1881,  making  an  attend- 
anee  of  101,  as  reported  December,  1881.  The  mental  instruction  included  a  thorough 
eoQzse  in  English  and  mathematics  through  plane  trigonometry;  the  manual  training,  a 
cooise  in  free  hand,  mechanical,  and  technical  drawing,  with  the  theory  and  use  of  hand 
nd  mrhchine  tools,  study  and  management  of  the  steam  engine,  &c.     Before  receiving  a 


^Thia  school  re|x>rts  for  1880-'81  a  fAculty  of  10,  with  13  students  and  1  graduate;  the  next  men- 
fioDed,  the  Wnaiem  College  of  DenUl  Surgeons,  7  instructors,  6  8tudent§^@^i|p%^###|C 
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diplomn,  each  studeilt  most  complete  the  actual  constmction  of  a  machine,  which,  with 
the  drawings  and  patterns  used,  remains  in  the  scJiooL —  (Catalogue.) 

The  Girls^  Indmtrial  Home  and  School^  St.  Louis,  had  an  average  of  60  under  training 
for  1681.  The  common  English  branches,  dress  making,  and  plain  sewing  were  taught. 
(Return,  1881.) 

The  Blind  GirW  Industrial  Home  has  not  reported  for  1881. 

HOMES  FOE  ORPHAN  OB  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  5  institutions  of  this  class  for  1881.  Of  3  Roman 
Catholic  homes  reporting  from  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph's  Asylum  for  Boys  had  250  inmates; 
St.  Mary's  Asylum  for  Girls,  101;  and  St.  Bridget's  Half-Orphan  Asylum  for  Girls,  107. 
St.  Joseph's  Asylum  for  Girls,  Kansas  City,  had  38.  The  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum, 
Webster  Groves,  founded  in  1835,  had  64  boys  and  25  girls.  In  all,  such  education  as 
is  practicable  is  given  in  elementary  English  studies  and  in  industries. —  (Report  and 
returns,  1881.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Missouri  Stale  TcaeJiers^  AssocicdUm  held  its  meeting  for  1881  at  Sweet  Springs 
the  last  week  in  June.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  ever 
held  in  the  State,  Prof  F.  Louis  Soldan,  the  president,  having  awakened  an  interest  in 
it  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  exercises  were  short,  interesting,  and  profitable.  No 
other  information  respecting  its  proceedings  has  been  received. — (American  Journal  of 
Education,  April,  1881,  and  Journal  of  Education,  September  1,  1881. ) 

The  Southwest  Missouri  Teachers^  Association  met  at  Lebanon  December  28-30,  1881. 
The  programme  is  reported  to  have  been  excellent,  but  particulars  are  wanting. —  (New 
York  School  Journal. ) 

The  MisstMri  Valley  State  Teachers'  AssociaHon  met  at  Warrensburg  December  28-29, 
1881.  "Duties  of  the  teacher,"  *' Libraries  for  the  public  schools,"  *' Primary  teach- 
ing," were  among  the  topics  discussed. —  (Journal  of  Education.) 

The  Sotdheasl  Missouri  Teachers^  Association  met  at  Salem,  Dent  County,  apparently  in 
August,  with  Prof.  R.  C.  Norton,  of  Cape  Girardeau,  as  president.  The  attendance  was 
good  and  the  teachers  apparently  were  deeply  interested,  discussing  earnestly  and  intel- 
ligently the  various  subjects  brought  before  &em ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  associ- 
ations, details  are  not  given. — (Journal  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

1  Ion.  BiOHABO  D.  Shaitnon,  8taU  mperintendent  of  public  achooU^  Jtffvntm  CX(y.        * 
[Second  t«nn,  Jfuiiuuy  18, 1S79,  to  January  8, 1888.] 
Then  to  be  suoceeded  by  W.  B.  Ck>leman,  elected  in  1888. 
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NEBRASKA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-»80. 


1880-^81.  Increase.        Decrease. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTEND- 
ANCE. 

Toath  of  school  age  (5-21). 
Enrolled  in  public  schools  .. 
Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to 

whole  number. 
Arenige  daily  attendance. . . 

SCHOOL      DISTBICIS      AND 
SCHOOLS. 

Poblic  school  districts 

BistrictB  having  six  months 
or  more  schooL 

Districts  haying  no  schools  . 

Onuled  schools 

Districts  with  free  textbooks 

Poblic  school-houses 

Houses  built  during  the  year. 

HoQses  having  no  black- 
board. 

Estimated  value  of  school 
property. 

ATerage  duration  of  schools 
in  &ys. 

TEACHERS  ANDTHEIBPAT. 

Men   teaching    in    public 

schools. 
Women  teaching  in  same. .: . . 
Whole  number  of  teachers.. 
A  vera^se  monthly  pay  of  men 
Average  pay  of  women 

OiCOaCE      AND      EXPENDI- 
TUEE. 

Whole  income  for  schools... 
WTiole  expenditure 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

FenoaDent  available  fhnd.. 
Fsnimated  eventual  amount. 


142, 348 

92,649 

65 

60,156 


3,132 
1,394 

210 
70 
246 
2,701 
195 
301 

12,064,768 

109 


1,670 

2,430 

4,100 

$36  12 

31  92 


$1,121,794 
1, 137, 995 


$3,323,217 
20,754,810 


152,824 

100,776 

66 

65,504 


3,401 
1,911 

160 
74 
259 
3,038 
196 
232 

,054,049 

110 


1,813 

2,746 

4,559 

$36  50 

32  50 


$1, 320, 449 
1, 165, 103 


$5, 126, 565 
23, 216, 679 


10, 476 
8,227 

6,348 


617 


4 

13 

337 

1 


143 

316 

469 

$0  38 

68 


$198,655 
27,108 


$1,803,348 
2,461,869 


60 


$10,719 


(StatisticB  fhmiahed  hy  State  Superintendent  W.  W.  W.  Jones  for  the  two  years  in- 
dkated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICEBS. 


The  diaige  of  educational  interests  for  the  State  in  general  is  committed  to  a  State  su- 
fsantendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  biennially;  a  ^tcIo^J.!^®**** 
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of  the  State  University,  elected  for  6  years,  with  annual  change  of  2;  a  normal  school 
board  of  7,  5  appointed  by  the  goyemor  for  5  years,  with  2  ex  officio  members;  and  a 
board  of  school  lands,  composed  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  State. 

The  local  officers  are  county  superintendents  of  public  schools,  elected  for  2  years;  a 
board  of  3  trustees  for  ordinary  districts,  and  one  of  6  for  districts  containing  150  or  more 
children  of  legal  school  age,  the  members  of  both  boards  elected  for  3  years,  with  annual 
change  of  one-third. 

OTHEB   FEATUHES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  system  of  education  provided  by  the  State  comprises  district,  graded,  and  high 
schools,  a  normal  school,  normal  institutes,  a  State  university,  a  reform  school,  an  insti- 
tution for  the  blind,  and  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  public  schools  are  free  to  all 
persons  of  legal  school  age  resident  in  the  district,  and  are  sustained  from  the  interest  of 
a  permanent  school  fund;  from  lease  and  sale  of  school  lands,  and  interest  on  unpaid 
principal  of  school  lands  sold;  from  a  State  tax  not  to  exceed  1^  mills  on  Ibe  grand  as- 
sessment of  the  State — all  these  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  t«Ekihere* 
wages;  from  a  local  tax,  which  in  cities  may  not  exceed  10  mills  on  the  dollar  and  in  other 
districts  25  mills;  also,  from  certain  fines,  forfeitures,  and  licenses.  The  State  tax  and 
income  from  school  fund  and  lands  are  divided  equally  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  Each  county  superintendent  adds  to  the  amount  thus 
apportioned  to  him  the  proceeds  of  fines  imposed  and  licenses  granted  in  the  county,  and 
divides  one-fourth  equally  among  the  districts  and  three-fourths  pro  rata  according  to  the 
children  of  school  age.  Every  voter  and  every  woman  owning  personal  or  real  property 
assessed  in  the  district  or  having  children  of  school  age  (provided  she  is  over  21  years  old 
and  has  resided  in  the  district  40  days)  is  entitled  to  vote  at  district  meetings.  Qualified 
teachers  must  hold  certificates  from  the  examining  officers  or  from  an  approved  normal 
school.  They  must  make  monthly  reports  to  the  proper  officers,  and  no  teacher  is  to 
receive  payment  in  full  for  a  term  until  the  term  summary  is  properly  filled  out  and 
approved  by  the  director.     Provision  is  made  for  graded  or  high  sdiools. 

OBNEBAL  CONDITION. 

Of  10j476  additional  youth  for  instruction,  8,227,  a  very  large  proportion,  were  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  and  probably  a  fair  proportion  of  the  remainder  in  private  or  church 
schools.  Of  the  8, 227  more  enrolled  in  the  State  schools,  the  superintendent  reports  5, 348 
as  in  average  daily  attendance,  which  again  is  a  good  proportion  in  a  region  where  at- 
tendance in  winter  is  often  difficult  on  account  of  the  snow.  To  meet  this  large  addi- 
tional enrolment  and  attendance  we  find  337  more  school-houses  and  459  more  teachers, 
the  average  pay  of  teachers  being  slightly  increased.  Public  school  income  advanced 
$198, 655,  though  only  $27, 108  of  this  were  actuaUy  expended.  The  growth  of  the  State 
school  frind  by  $1,803,348  within  the  year  is  ano&er  indication  of  good  condition,  this 
being  believed  to  be  the  highest  increase  in  a  year  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  any 
State. 

kindebgIbten. 

For  information  concerning  any  Kindergarten  in  the  State,  see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix ; 
for  a  summary  of  their 'statistics,  a  oorreeponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

0FFICEB8. 

The  law  provideB  that  incorporated  cities  having  2,000  or  more  inhabitants  shall  con- 
stitute a  sdiool  district  and  shall  have  a  board  of  education  of  not  less  than  6  members 
elected  for  2  yearsj  this  board  shall  elect  a  city  superintendent  of  public  education,  who 
shtdl  act  as  principal.  Omaha  had  a  city  board  of  12  members,  one-half  changed  an- 
nually, in  1880.— (School  law,  1881.) 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Population, 
census  of 
1880. 

Youth  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Averafire 
daily    at- 
tendance. 

Number  of  Kxpendi- 
teachem.          lure. 

LlDcoln .  ... 

13,003 

•2  ftfi."^                 1   r72 

30            Sa6,91» 
50             8S,20& 

Omaha 

30,518 '         elsoo .         3!7i7 

8,300 
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ADDITIONAL  PABTICULAES. 

Lincoln  classes  her  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  and  for  1881  reported  12 
school  buildings,  containing  31  rooms,  with  1,750  sittings,  valued,  with  sites  and  furni- 
ture, at  $69,000.  The  schools  were  taught  176  days  by  3  men  and  27  women.  An 
estimated  enrolment  of  100  in  private  schools  is  given. — (Return,  1881.) 

Omaha  in  1881  had  11  school  buildings,  an  increase  of  one  during  the  year,  with  65 
school  and  recitation  rooms ;  the  estimated  value,  with  sites  and  furniture,  was  $366,000. 
The  schools  were  taught  196  days,  and  56  women  and  3  men  were  employed  as  teachers. 
For  private  and  parochial  schools  there  were  reported  12  school  rooms  and  an  estimated 
earohncnt  of  500.-— (Return,  1881.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

KOBMAL  INSTRUCTION  PEOVIDKD  BY  THE  STATE. 

The  Nebratka  State  NomuU  School,  Peru,  reported  for  1881  an  elementaiy  course  of  2 
years  and  a  higher  course  of  3  years.  The  catalogue  shows  an  attendance  of  157  young 
women  and  117  young  men,  with  6  graduates  from  the  higher  and  34  from  the  elementary 
coBcse,  all  of  whom  have  engaged  in  teaching. — (Catalogue  and  return,  1881.) 

The  State  University,  Lincoln,  made  arrangements  in  1^1  for  instruction  in  didactics,  at 
first  as  a  special  department,  subsequently  as  an  optional  3  hours'  study  in  the  junior 
and  sailor  years.  Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson,  formerly  State  superintendent,  is  in  charge  of 
the  iiBtruction. — (Catalogue. ) 

OTHEB  NOBMAL  TBAINIKG. 

SamUe  Normal  Training  School,  Santee  Agency,  established  by  the  American  Board  of 
Oofmrniflsioaiers  for  Foreign  Missions  for  the  purpose  of  providing  preachers,  teachers, 
interpreters,  business  men,  and  model  women  for  the  Dakota  Nation,  reported  34  stu- 
dents as  receiving  normal  instruction  and  109  in  attendance  during  the  year  1881.  The 
Indian  vemacuh^  was  used  in  teaching,  and  the  plan  of  sending  the  advanced  pupils  to 
eastern  8<d]ooIs  to  acquaint  them  wititi  English  and  to  teach  them  more  of  American 
drilization  has  been  adopted. —  (Return  and  catalogue,  1881.) 

£Sf.  PauVa  Boarding  ScJutol,  Tankton  Reserve,  orgsmized  in  1873  Tunder  the  care  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  Hare,  Bishop  of  Niobrara,  president) 
and  meant  to  prepare  for  both  ministerial  and  teaching  work,  reported  a  successfal  year, 
with  6  teachers  and  an  average  of  39  pupils  in  attendance.  The  instruction  includes 
industrial  as  well  as  literary  training,  farming  and  gardening  entering  into  it,  and  the 
use  of  tools.  The  industrial  teaching  was  to  be  extended  in  the  session  of  1881-'82. — 
(Spirit  of  Missions,  November  and  December,  1881.) 

The  Central  Normal  Schooi,  Gtenoa,  and  Lancaster  County  Normal  Institute,  Lincoln,  have 
sent  no  report  for  1881. 

A  normal  course  of  4  years  is  given  in  Doane  College,  Crete,  with  21  students  in  1880-'81 ; 
2  years'  normal  courses  in  Nebraska  Conference  Seminary,  York,  and  in  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Fullerton,  the  former  with  11  normal  students  in  the  fall  of  1881,  the 
latter  with  23  in  1880-'81.  Normal  lectures  and  instruction  are  offered  at  Gkites  College, 
NeHgh,  and  at  Pawnee  City  Academy,  but  without  specific  courses  or  note  of  students 
under  normal  training. —  (Catalogues,  1881.) 

TEACHEB8'   INSTITUTES. 

The  school  law  provides  that  two  kinds  of  teachers'  institutes  shall  be  held  in  the 
State,  viz:  normal  institutes,  to  be  organized  by  the  State  superintendent,  and  county 
institutes,  to  be  organized  by  county  superintendents.  Institutes,  nearly  all  organized 
by  county  superintendents,  were  held  in  41  counties  in  1881 ;  they  enrolled  1,856  teachers 
ind  1,809  teachers  were  in  average  attendance. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAL. 

Literary  and  Educational  Notes,  published  semimonthly  at  Fairmont,  is  devoted  to 
education  in  Nebraska,  and  is  the  official  medium  for  all  publications  from  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction.  It  was  in  its  eighth  volume  in  1881.  Its  present 
place  of  publication  is  Crete. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PX7BLIC  HIQH  SCHOOLS. 

The  lawprovides  that  any  district  containing  more  than  150  children  may  elect  a  board 
of  6  trustees,  who  shall  have  power  to  classify  and  grade  scholars  and  to  establish  a  high 
school  in  such  district.  For  1881  the  State  superintendent  reported  27  high  schoob, 
with  1,456  pupils.  ^  .     r>,(^cs\o 
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OTHEB  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatoiy  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix; 
for  sammaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Ck>mnii8- 
sioner  preosding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUKQ  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Nebraska^  Lincoln  (non-sectarian),  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  establish  5  coUc^  or  departments;  but  only  the  college  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts,  with  an  industrial  college,  had  been  organized  up  to  1880-'81. 
Tuition  in  these  is  free  to  all  students,  without  regard  to  sex,  race,  or  place  of  residence. 
The  college  of  liberal  arts  offers  dassiad,  scientific,  and  literary  courses  of  4  years,  with 
2  years  preparatory  for  each.  A  department  of  didactics  was  established  January,  1881, 
and  a  professor  for  it  assigned,  but  subsequently  the  studies  of  that  department  were 
made  electives  in  the  regular  junior  and  senior  years.  A  conservatory  of  music  has  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  university,  its  studies  optional,  with  moderate  charges 
for  instruction.  Students  in  literary  and  scientific  department,  including  preparatoiy, 
258  in  the  feU  of  1881.— (Catalogue.) 

The  other  colleges  reporting  are  Doane  College,  Crete  (Congregational),  with  an  attend- 
ance in  all  departments  of  121 ;  Nebraska  'Wesleyan  University,  FuUerton  TMethodist 
Episcopal),  with  72;  Nebraska  College,  Nebraska  City  (Protestant  Episcopal),  with  67; 
and  Creighton  College,  Omaha  (Roman  Catholic),  with  200.  All  have  preparatory  de- 
partments, with  different  lengths  of  course,  and  classical  collegiate  and  scientific  courses, 
except  Creighton,  which  has  a  6  years'  classical  course,  the  really  ooll^pate  studies  in 
which  begin  in  the  fourth  year.  Doane  offers  in  addition  a  5  years'  literary  and  4  years' 
normal;  Nebraska  Wesleyan,  a  3  years'  English  scientific,  3  years'  academic,  2  years' 
normal,  2  years'  musical,  1  year's  commercial,  and  a  non-resident  course;  Creighton,  a 
commercial  of  4  years. —  (Catalogues  and  returns,  1881.) 

For  full  statistics  of  these  coUeg^,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of 
the  same  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPEBIOE  INSTBUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Doane  Collie,  the  State  University,  and  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  offer  the  same  ad- 
vantages to  women  as  to  men.  Brownell  Hall,  Omaha,  is  the  only  institution  exclusiTely 
for  women  that  may  fairly  be  said  to  offer  superior  instruction.  An  attendance  of  76 
was  reported  for  1881. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  in  its  industrial  coUege,  reported  courses  of  4  years  in 
civil  engineering,  agriculture,  and  horticulture,  with  two  years  preparatory  for  each.  The 
young  men  are  trained  in  military  science  and  tactics. 

Doane  College  reported  a  scientific  course  of  4  years. 

For  statistics,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  ^pendix. 

•  PBOFESSIONAL. 

For  theological  instruction  the  German  Congregational  Theological  Seminary,  Crete, 
had  a  2  years'  preparatory  and  4  years'  academic  department  vnth  a  3  years'  theological 
course  in  1881.  The  Nebraska  Divinity  School,  Nebraska  City  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
established  in  1866  and  still  open  for  instruction,  had  at  last  report  a  4  years'  academic 
and  3  years'  theological  course,  with  apparently  9  students  witlun  the  year  1880~'81. 

No  school  of  law  was  reported. 

The  Nebraska  School  of  Medicine,  offering  simply  preparatory  instruction,  began  its  first 
session  of  20  weeks  at  Omaha  in  October,  1880,  wiUi  a  class  of  14  students,  men  and 
women.  The  success  of  this  school  led  its  founders  to  incorporate  it  as  a  regular  medical 
college.  A  building  being  erected,  arrangements  were  made  for  clinical  instruction  at 
the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  and  the  Omaha  Medical  CoUege,  with  a  required  course  of  3 
years  of  study  and  attendance  on  2  full  courses  of  lectures  of  about  4}  months  each  and 
an  optional  graded  course  of  3  years,  announced  its  opening  for  October,  1881. —  (An- 
nouncements.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Omaha,  founded  in  1869,  reported  7 
instructors  and  97  pupils  for  1881.     All  common  school  branches  are  taught,  also  paint- 
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iugaod  drawing.  Boys  are  instmcted  in  printing  and  carpentry;  girls,  in  needle  and 
iacy  work  and  general  housework.  Articulation  is  taught  by  means  of  Bell's  visible 
96ech  symbols. —  (Return,  1881.) 

iNSTBUcnojr  or  the  blind. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  opened  in  1875,  reported  in  1880 
ft  principal,  3  teachers,  28  pupils  enrolled,  and  22  in  average  attendance;  instruction  was 
giten  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  best  graded  schools,  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  in  some  of  the  indus&ial  artB.  The  number  of  officers  remained  the  same  in 
1881  and  the  average  attendance  increased. 

STATE  REFOBM  SCHOOL. 

A  IhII  pMsed  the  legislature  in  1880  to  establish  a  State  Reform  School  at  Kearney, 
anHopiiating  $10,000  for  buildings  and  to  support  the  school  for  2  years.  Th^  citizens 
01  Kearney  donated  a  iarm  of  320  acres  upon  which  the  building  was  erected  No  re- 
part  as  to  the  q^ening  and  progress  of  the  school  has  been  received. 

CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  W.  W.  JOHXB,  8taU  tupminttmdmU  cf  public  irwIrttcCton,  Linooln. 
[Pint  term,  January  4, 1381,  to  January  4, 1888.] 
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NEVADA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTEND- 
ANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-18).. 
EnroUed  in  puhlic  schools.. 
Average  number  belonging . 
Average  daily  attendance. . . 
Attending  private  schools  .. 

SCHOOL     DISTBICTS     AND 
SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  districts 

Number  of  districts  report- 
ing. 
Number  that  voted  district 

tax. 
Number  of  public  schools. .  . 
Number  sustained  without 
rate  bills. 

Ungraded  schools 

Graded  schools 

High  schools 

Average  length  of  term  in 

days. 
Volumes  in  school  libraries. 
Value  of  school  property 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers. - 
Average  pay  of  men 

Average  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPElf  DITUSE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public 
schools. 

Whole  expenditure  for  pub- 
lic schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  State  schogl  fund . 


1879-»80. 


10,592 

9,045 

6,140 

5,401 

970 


$415,000 


1880-'81. 


10,533 

8,329 

6,048 

5,406 

868 


109 
111 

95 

89 

12 

11 

195 
107 

166 
127 

81 

111 

3 

142.8 

58 

104 

4 

140.4 

518 
$275,274 

524 
$260,193 

92 

105 

197 

$101  47 

77  00 

44 

132 

176 

$99  50 

74  76 

a$134,561 

$138,640 

al44, 244 

140, 418 

$564,000 


Increase. 


20 


27 


$149,000 


Becreaae. 


59 

716 

92 


102 


14 
22 


23 

7 


2.4 
"$i6,'08i 

48 


21 

$1  97 

2  24 


a  Storey  County  not  reportinsr. 

(From  biennial  reports  of  Hon.  D.  R.  Sessions,  State  superintendent  of  public  Bchoola^ 
for  1879  and  1880  and  1881  and  1882.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  chosen  by  the  people  quadrien- 
nially,  a  State  board  of  education,  and  a  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university ;  for  each 
connty,  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  a  county  board  of  examiners;  for  each 
district,  a  board  of  trustees  of  three  or  five  members,  according  to  population. —  (Laws, 
1881.) 

OTHEB  FEATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  State  schools  are  free  to  all  youth  of  school  age  (6-18) ;  the  law  provides  for  grad- 
ing them  into  Kindergarten,  primary,  grammar,  and  high  in  all  districts  where  such 
division  into  departments  seems  advisable.  It  also  requires  attendance  for  four  months 
each  year  of  all  sound  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  not  taught  elsewhere. 

The  sources  of  support  for  the  schools  are  the  income  from  the  State  school  fhnd  and  a 
State  tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  used  only  for  the  payment  of  teachers;  an  annual 
ooonty  tax  of  15  to  50  cents  on  the  $100,  which  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  local 
officers  for  purchasing  sites  and  buildings,  for  hiring  school-houses,  for  establishing  school 
libraries,  or  for  necessary  contingent  expenses;  and  a  district  tax  where  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  school  term  to  six  months  in  districts  in  which  the  State  and  county  fiinds  are 
insnfficient  for  that  purpose.  Si>ecial  taxes  also  for  erecting  buildings,  extending  the 
school  term,  &c ,  may  be  levied  on  an  aflBlrmative  vote  of  the  people  of  the  district.  Eate 
bills  for  tuition  may  be  levied  by  the  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  schools  that 
hare  been  maintained  six  months  in  the  year  by  public  funds  and  have  been  free  to  all. 
The  State  and  county  school  funds  are  apportioned  as  follows:  Twenty-five  per  cent., 
among  the  districts  proportionately  to  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  to  each,  on  the 
basis  of  one  hundred  census  children  or  fr-action  thereof  to  a  teacher,  and  the  remainder 
eqnally  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  In  order  to  obtain  State 
aid,  the  schools  must  be  non-sectarian,  must  be  taught  at  least  three  months  by  teachers 
duly  examined  and  certified,  and  must  use  the  text  books  ordered  by  the  State  board  of 
education.  To  receive  their  pay,  teachers  must  have  ]>een  legally  employed  by  the  board 
of  trustees,  must  have  had  a  certificate  from  the  county  board  of  examination,  and  must 
have  made  ftiU  reports  as  required  by  law. 

GENEBAL  CONDITIOK. 

The  reports  of  the  school  system  are  issued  only  once  in  two  years.  That  for  1881  not 
having  appeared  until  this  report  was  going  to  press,  any  extended  consideration  of  the 
general  ^ucational  condition  of  the  State  must  be  postponed. 

KINDEBQABTEN. 

The  law  provides  for  Kiudergarten  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  The  Kinder- 
garten department  at  Carson  City,  established  April,  1880,  rep<nled  2  teachers  and  50 
scholars  for  1881,  and  is  the  only  one  reporting  up  to  date. —  (Return,  1881.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  VIRGINIA  CITY. 

OFFICEBS. 

Each  village,  town,  or  incorporated  city  forms  one  school  district,  the  schools  of  which 
lie  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees.  In  cities  with  1,500  or  more  registered 
voters  there  must  be  5  trustees;  in  smaller  towns,  3. 

STATISTICS. 

Virginia  City,  with  a  population  of  10,917  in  1880,  had  2,559  children  of  legal  school 
age,  an  ouolment  of  2,^^  of  school  age  in  public  schools,  and  (together  with  195  below 
Bdwol  age)  an  average  attendance  of  1 ,276.  The  schools  were  taught  202  days  by  32 
tcachexs  in  5  buildings  containing  31  school  rooms  and  1,545  sittings  for  study.  School 
property  was  valued  at  |71,500.  An  estimated  enrolment  of  447  was  given  in  private 
Kfaools. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

TEACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

In  the  absence  of  normal  schools,  either  private  or  public  teachers'  institutes  seem  to 
be  the  cmly  means  provided  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  holding  of  these  is  dis- 
aetionary  with  the  State  and  county  superintendents.  The  law  authorizes  the  State 
taperinte|ident  to  convene  annually,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education,  a  State 
institute  for  a  session  of  6  to  10  days  and  to  engage  such  instructors  as  he  mar^'op^ider 
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advisable,  the  cost  of  the  institate  not  to  exceed  $100.    County  superintendents,  with 
the  consent  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  may  call  one  or  more  institutes  annually,  the 
cost  of  the  same  not  to  exceed  $100. 
Informution  respecting  institutes  held  in  1881  is  wanting. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNlVKESITY. 

The  state  University,  Elko,  organized  in  1874,  at  the  last  advices,  had  established  only 
a  preparatory  department.  It  reported  buildings  and  grounds  in  1880  valued  at  |25,000, 
an  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $6,000  for  the  year,  and  48  students  enrolled,  of  which 
numW  26  were  girls. 

INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  SUPEBIOE  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Bishop  Whitaker's  School  for  Girls,  established  at  R«io  in  1876,  reported  for  1881, 
through  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac,  6  teachers  and  56  students.  There  is  a  pre- 
paratory department  and  a  well  arranged  4  years'  English  course,  with  Latin  and  modem 
languages  optional.  Music,  drawing^  and  painting  are  also  taught. —  (Catalogue,  1879; 
Almanac,  1882.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVEBSITY,   ELKO. 

As  fi^r  as  can  be  ascertained  without  the  authoritative  information  of  a  State  report, 
no  institutions  for  instruction  in  theoretiosJ  or  practical  science,  in  theology,  law,  or 
medicine,  have  yet  been  opened  in  the  State,  except  as  the  first  mentioned  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  courses  of  the  university  at  Elko. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  DEAF,  THE  BLIND,  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  State  for  the  instruction  of  its  deaf-mute  and  blind  youth 
at  the  school  in  Berkeley,  Cal.  Whether  there  is  any  like  provision  for  the  feeble- 
minded, or  for  youth  that  need  reformatory  training,  does  not  appear. 

TRAINING  OF  0EPHAN8. 

The  State  Orphans^  Home,  in  a  biennial  report  for  1879  and  1880,  received  too  late  for 
use  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  latter  year,  reports  an  enrolment  of  30  girls 
and  46  boys,  an  average  of  54  belonging  and  of  46  in  daily  attendance  in  the  school  con- 
nected with  it.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  common  English  branches  and  vocal  music 
There  have  been  174  children  in  the  institution  since  ISTTO,  while  57,  with  ages  ranging 
rom  2  to  14,  remained  in  the  home  January  1,  1881. —  (Report,  1879  and  1880.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  D.  R.  Sbssioks,  8UmU  superinienderU  of  puMe  imtrtieHon^  Canon  OUy, 

[Term,  January  6, 1979}  to  Janiuuy  1, 1888,  then  to  be  suooeeded  by  Hon.  Charlee  S.  Touny.] 
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NEW    HAIVEPSHIRE. 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTEND- 
ANCE. 

Nnmber  of  children  5  to  15 

in  1880. 
Enrolled  in  public  schools . . 
Average  daily  attendance. . . 
Attending  private  schools. . . 
Youth  5  to  15  out  of  school-  - 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND 
SCHOOLS. 

Organized  school  districts  .. 
Number  of  public  schools.  _  _ 

Graded  schools 

High  schools 

Average  length  of  term  in 

days. 
Number  of  school-houses.  .. 
School-houses  unfit  for  use.. 

Built  during  the  year 

Having  mape  And  globes 

Estimated  value  of  school 

property. 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers.. 
Teaching  successive  terms.. 
Teachers  from  normal  school . 
Average   monthly   pay   of 

men. 
Average   monthly   pay   of 


RECEIPTS  ANDl  EXPENDI- 
TUBES. 

Total    income   for    public 

lehools. 
Ibtal  expenditure  for  public 

sdioolfl. 


1879-'80. 


64,341 

48, 966 

3,076 

3,715 


2,010 

2,528 

489 

47 

105.3 

2,248 

292 

25 

1,175 

$2,329,913 


580 
2,880 
3,460 
1,378 

377 
$34  12 

22  23 


$562,116 
565,340 


1880-'81. 


60,899 

63,235 

43, 943 

3,562 

4,445 


2,027 

2,657 

502 

60 

97.15 

2,214 

233 

20 

1,746 

$2,113,851 


559 
3,026 
3,585 
1,483 

345 
$32  63 

21  77 


$577,489 
577,022 


Increase.        Decrease. 


486 
730 


17 

129 

13 

13 


571 


146 
125 
105 


$15,373 
11,682 


1,106 
5,023 


8.15 

34 

59 

5 


$216,062 


21 


32 
$1  49 

46 


(From  report  of  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
ftr  the  two  years  above  indicated. ) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These  axe,  for  the  State,  a  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
cmor  for  2  years,'  and  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  State  Normal  School,  consisting  of  the 

'Cbe  Miperintendent,  in  Addition  to  the  regular  duties  of  his  office,  is  required  by  an  act  of  1881  to 
<ilfver  leotoics  in  not  less  than  75  towns  annually,  beginning  with  the  smallest  and  visiting  aU 
'  lintbeState. 
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governor,  the  State  superintendent,  and  5  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  with  con- 
sent of  the  council  for  2  years. 

For  towns,  school  committees  are  elected  by  ballot  or  appointed  by  the  selectmen,  of 
such  number,  for  such  term,  and  with  such  powers  as  the  electors  may  determine.  One 
of  their  number  may  be  chosen  by  the  board  to  superintend  and  visit  schools,  or  any  town 
or  city  may  elect  or  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

For  districts,  there  are  a  moderator,  a  clerk,  and  a  prudential  committee  of  from  1  to 
3  persons.  School  districts  comprising  the  whole  town  must,  and  certain  others  may, 
elect  a  board  of  education  of  3,  6,  or  9  members,  who  have  the  powers  of  school  and 
prudential  committees. 

Women  may  vote  in  school  meetings  and  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices. —  (Laws, 
1878,  1879,  1881.) 

OTHEB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  free  to  all  resident  children  of  school  age.  The  law  is  compul-« 
sory  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  all  G  to  16  not  attending  other  schools  or  otJierwise 
employed.  The  employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  and  of  any  child  under 
16  unable  to  read  and  write  is  forbidden,  except  in  vacation.  No  child  under  16  may  be 
employed  unless  he  has  attended  school  12  weeks  during  the  preceding  year;  none  under 
14,  imless  he  has  attended  6  months  or  the  full  term  of  school  taught  in  his  district;  and 
none  under  12  who  has  not  attended  during  the  entire  term.  Employers  must  have  a 
certificate  from  the  school  committee  as  to  such  attendance  before  giving  employment. 
Persons  having  control  of  children  between  8  and  14  are  required  to  hive  &em  instructed 
for  at  least  twelve  weeks  annually  in  a  public  or  private  school  or  at  home.  For  viola- 
tion of  this  law  parents  or  guardians  maybe  fined  $10  for  the  first  and  $20  for  each  sub- 
sequent offence;  employers,  not  to  exceed  $20  for  each  offence.  School  committees  and 
boards  of  education  are  authorized  to  elect  truant  officers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  ordinances  in  regard  to  truanta  and  children  not  attending  school 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  and  in  regard  to  children  employed  in  manu&cturlng 
establishments  without  attending  school  as  required.  Persons  proposing  to  teach,  who 
give  satisfihctory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  of  suitable  temper  and  disposition 
for  teaching,  must  be  examined  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town  in  such  branches 
as  are  taught  in  the  schools,  and,  if  found  competent,  receive  certificates,  which  must  be 
delivered  to  the  prudential  committee  before  they  can  be  employed.  No  teacher  may 
receive  payment  for  services  who  has  not  delivered  to  the  prudential  committee  a  certifi- 
cate that  a  register  or  recojrd  has  been  properly  kept  and  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
The  public  sdbools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  literary  frmd  and  of  a  fund 
created  by  the  sale  of  State  lands;  there  is  also  a  town  tax  on  polls  and  ratable  estate 
of  $350  for  school  purposes  for  every  dollar  in  the  $1,000  of  State  tax  which  such  towns 
are  required  to  raise  for  general  purposes,  but  towns  may  raise  a  laiger  amount.  The 
apportionment  of  the  State  fund  is  made  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  5  years 
old  and  upwards  who  have  attended  the  public  schools  not  less  than  2  weeks;  the  town 
tax  is  distributed  with  reference  to  the  valuation  of  the  district  for  the  year  or  in  any 
manner  desired  by  the  voters  of  the  town. —  (Laws,  1878,  1879,  1881.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  1881  show  a  decrease  in  enrolment,  in  average  attendance,  in  length 
of  term,  in  number  of  school-houses,  in  estimated  value  of  school  property,  in  pay  of 
teachers,  and  in  number  of  teachers  from  normal  schools,  and  an  increase  in  youth  of 
school  age  out  of  school.  There  was  increase  in  the  number  of  school  districts,  of  public 
schools,  of  graded  and  high  schools,  of  schools  having  maps  and  globes,  in  number  of 
teachers,  and  of  those  teaching  the  same  school  for  successive  terms.  The  State  super- 
intendent rei)orted  785  schoote  with  12  scholars  or  less  and  297  with  only  6,  most  of 
them  in  the  rural  districts.     He  urges  the  uniting  of  districts  as  provided  for  by  law. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  public  schools  of  towns  and  cities  are  under  the  control  of  school  committees  or 
boards  of  education.  A  superintendent  may  be  elected  or  appointed,  as  the  people  de- 
cide. In  Concord  there  is  a  board  of  education  of  9  members,  one  of  their  number 
being  chosen  as  superintendent  of  schools.  Manchester  has  a  committee  comprising 
the  mayor,  the  president  of  the  common  council,  and  one  member  from  each  ward. 
Dover,  Nashua,  and  Portsmouth  have  each  committees  of  12  members.  All  except 
Portsmouth  have  superintendents. 
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STATISTICS. 


(Sties. 

PopuUUon, 
oeDsufl  of 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in    public 
schools. 

Average 
daily   at-* 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Goooord- .... 

18,838 
U,687 
32,630 
13,397 
9,690 

2,269 
2,029 
4,850 
2,606 
1,922 

1,672 
1,437 
2,818 
1,961 
1,771 

73 
45 
89 
52 
34 

$40,945 
24,616 
54,125 

DoTier - 

2.329 

MaDcbeoter 

' 

NwfPina 



83,992 

PwtKnouth 

2,272 

23,884 

ADDITIONAL  PAETICTJLAES. 

Concord  embraces  16  legally  oi^^mized  and  4  fractional  districts,  besides  4  nnder 
ipedal  acts.  The  24  reported  54  different  pnblic  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  2,269 
ukd  an  average  attendance  of  1,672.  Of  the  73  teach^ts  employed,  48  had  tanght  the 
nme  school  for  more  than  one  term  and  8  were  gradoates  of  normal  schools;  of  the  54 
adtools,  52  were  supplied  with  maps  and  globes.  The  30  school-houses  were  valued, 
with  sites,  furniture,,  and  apparatus,  at  $165,452.  The  shortest  term  of  any  school  inany 
district  was  19  weeks  and  the  longest  30  weeks.  Union  district  reported  primary,  in- 
tenaedlate,  gnmimar,  and  high  schools,  the  last  offering  an  Engli^  course  of  3  years 
aod  academic  and  classical  courses  of  4  years  each.  A  mixed  sdiool  was  opened  and 
wdl  attended  for  the  winter  term.  Special  instruction  in  music  and  drawing  was  given 
in  all  the  schools. —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

Dover  reported  18  school  buildings,  containing  44  rooms,  ^vith  2,042  sittings  for  study, 
vihied,  with  sites,  furniture,  &c.,  at  $149,300.  In  public  day  schools  an  enrolment  of 
1,874  and  a  daily  attendance  of  1,363  are  given;  in  a  night  school  155  were  enrolled  and 
74  were  in  average  attendance,  their  ages  ranging  from  15  to  40  years.  The  day  schools 
were  tanght  167  days  by  41  teachers;  the  night  school  was  open  15  weeks  during  the 
winter  and  employed  4  teachers.  An  enrolment  of  90  in  private  schools  is  reported. — 
(Return  and  city  report.) 

Manchester  comprises  but  one  school  district,  containing  HO  different  public  schools, 
among  which  are  one  high  and  68  graded  schools.  There  were  24  school-houses  reported, 
1  having  been  built  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $6,000;  all  were  valued,  with  apparatus, 
at  $286,200.  Of  the  89  teachers  employed,  75  have  taught  the  same  scho9l  more  than 
one  term  and  3  were  from  normal  schools.  The  length  of  term  was  190  days.  An  en- 
Tohnent  of  2,000  was  given  tor  private  schools. —  (State  report. ) 

The  pnblic  schools  of  Nashua  are  graded  as  primaiy,  grammar,  and  high,  and  in  1881 
occupied  17  buildings,  with  52  rooms,  valued,  with  sites,  &c,  at  $236,891.  An  enrol- 
ment of  2,606  wta  given  for  both  day  and  evening  schools,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  1,951  in  day  schools  only.  There  were  3  men  and  49  women  engaged  in  teaching. 
Spedal  instruction  was  given  in  music.  There  were  20  enrolled  in  private  schools. —  (Re- 
turn.) 

Pwttmoiuth  had  1  high,  9  grammar,  and  3  primary  school  buildings,  containing  35 
nxHus  and  valued,  with  sites,  &c.,  at  $82,600.  The  schoola  were  open  for  instruction  200 
days,  with  34  teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,771.  Tlie  high  school  offered  in 
1880-'81  a  3  years'  English  and  a  4  years'  Latin  course.  Of  the  successful  candidates 
ht  admission  in  1881,  26  elected  to  take  the  4  years'  and  20  the  3  years'  course.  An 
estimated  enrolment  of  150  was  reported  in  private  schools. —  (Return  and  city  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE   NOEMAI.  SCHOOL,    PLYMOUTH. 

The  state  Normal  School  was  organized  in  1871  as  a  strictly  professional  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  State  appropriated  for  its  support- in  1881  $8,500  and  ♦he  city 
of  Plymouth  $1,350.  The  full  course  comprises  2  years,  but  students  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  primaiy  schools,  upon  passing  the  requisite  examination,  may  take  a  single  year's 
coarse,  one  term  devoted  to  the  study  of  methods,  the  second  to  practice  in  the  training 
fcfaooL  There  are  100  children  in  attendance  on  the  training  school,  graded  to  correspond 
wttb  the  5  lower  grades  of  the  city  schools;  each  piipil  teaclier  hius  ji  class  of  ten  for  ten 
wedcs  and  then  a  similar  class  of  another  gi'ude  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Critic 
\  give  daily  direction  to  the  work  which  is  subject  to  inspection.  There  were  35 
\  enrolled  in  1»S1,  «»nly  2  of  them  young  men. —  (Return  and  catah»gue.) 

teachers'    INHTITUTI'-S. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  for  institutes;  but  teachers,  realizing  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  exercises  and  association  of  institutes,  have  held  them  at  tbfJ5{f|^  ex- 
;  in  various  parts  of  the  State. —  (Statement  of  SUite  superintendent. )  o 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAL. 

No  joomal  of  education  is  pabliahed  in  this  State;  but  informatioii  as  to  New  Hamp- 
shire public  schools  is  given  in  the  National  Journal  of  Education. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
FUBLIO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Any  town  or  district  may,  by  so  voting,  become  a  high  school  district  and  eBtabllsh 
a  high  school.  There  were  60  such  schools  reported  for  1881,  an  increase  of  13  for  the 
year.  In  the  31  which  ftimished  statistics  there  were  31  men  and  56  women  teaching; 
1,155  boys  and  1,441  girls  in  attendance;  920  studying  ancient  and  384  modem  Ian- 
goages. 

PEIVATK  SBCONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  from  40  of  the  50  private  schools  of  higher  grade  reporting  to  the  State 
superintendent  for  1881  show  78  men  and  61  women  teaching;  1,729  boys  uid  1,147 girli 
in  attendance;  866  studying  ancient  and  469  modem  languages.  Twenty  of  these  schoolfi 
report  libraries  with  more  than  300  volumes,  the  largest  containing  4,000.  

For  statistics  of  such  schools  reiwrting  to  this  Bureau,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VH  oi 
the  appendix,  and  for  summaries  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 
COLLBGB  FOB  TOUNG  MEN. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  continued  to  be  in  1881  the  sole  institution  for  superio] 
instruction  in  this  State,  and  had  not  yet  opened  its  doors  to  women  in  any  of  the  col- 
legiate departments^  which  are  academic,  medical,  agricultural,  and  sdentL&c  For  the 
lost  three  see  Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction,  Airther  on.  The  ooU^ffiate  standard 
is  high,  the  preparatory  examination  covering  as  much  as  the  ftill  course  of  some  schools 
claiming  to  be  colleges.  Graduates  from  approved  preparatory  schools  having  oouisee  oj 
at  least  3  years  are  admitted  without  examination  on  the  certificates  of  their  pnncipaU 
that  they  have  mastered  the  entire  requisites  for  admission  or  their  equivalents.  The 
academic  department  has  a  four  years'  classical  course,  with  modem  languages,  mathe- 
matics, history,  &c.  Part  of  the  studies  in  this  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  are  to  be 
elective  after  1881-^82.  The  same  department  has  also  a  Latin-sdentiflc  courBe^  'vrhicl 
omits  Greek  and  substitutes  for  it  an  equivalent  amount  of  mathematical,  scientific,  an<3 
modem  language  studies.  The  preparatory  examin^on  for  this  is  the  same  as  for  the 
classical,  except  as  respects  Greek  history  and  language.  After  1862  this  preparator> 
examination  will  include  French. —  (Catalogue.) 

For  statistics  of  this  department,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOE  THE  8UPEBI0E  IN8TEUCTI0N  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  the  4  institutions  that  usually  report  themselves  under  this  head,  sei 
Table  YIII  of  the  appendix;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  ii 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Hanover,  was  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  the  congressional  land  grant  and  in  connection  with  Bartmonti] 
College  in  1866.  It  ofiers  students  the  English  portion  of  a  coUegiate  course,  with  sucl 
other  studies  as  may  prepare  them  to  become  intelligent  and  scientific  farmers.  An  atr 
tendance  of  41  was  reported  for  1881  and  14  received  the  degree  of  B.  s. 

The  Chandler  Scientific  Department  of  Dartmouth  CoUege  had  48  sti\dents  pursuing  its  4 
years^  course,  and  conferred  the  degree  of  B.  s.  on  12  in  1881.  The  course  includes  hx' 
stmction  in  the  practically  useful  arts  of  life.  No  other  preparatory  studies  are  re- 
quired than  those  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  New  England. 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Kngineering^  also  a  department  of  Dartmouth,  provides  an 
exclusively  professional  training  in  its 2  years*  coui'se,  which  is  really  a  graduate  conrsQ, 
A  rigid  examination  in  common  and  higher  branches  is  required  for  admission.  There 
were  7  students  in  1881  and  one  dcf^ee  of  civil  engineer  was  conferred. 

For  further  information  as  to  these  departments,  see  Table  X  of  appendix. 
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PBOFBSSIONAL. 

There  were  no  schools  of  theology  or  law  reporting  from  this  StAte  in  1881. 

Medical  instmction  was  given  in  the  medical  department  of  Dartmonth  College  under 

8  professors  and  5  lecturers.  Applicants  for  admission,  unless  matriculates  of  some  regu- 
lar medical  college  or  graduates  of  some  reputable  college,  academy,  or  high  school,  must 
paas  an  examination  upon  entering.  For  graduation,  2  ftill  courses  of  lectures  of  16 
wedts  each  and  3  years  of  professional  study  are  required.^  There  were  96  students  in 
1881;  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  29,  some  of  whom  had  graduated  in  No- 
▼emb^,  1880. 

For  any  farther  particulars,  see  Table  XIII  of  appendix. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

New  Hampshire  has  no  institution  for  the  educatioir  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
bUnd,  but  makes  provision  for  their  instruction  in  the  Perkins  Institutionand  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  Boston;  in  the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
lod  in  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Beaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass.  Statistics  of  those 
thus  trained  are  wanting. 

BEFOBMATOBT  AND  INDUSTBIAL  TBAINING. 

The  State  Industrial  School,  Manchester,  established  in  1858,  has  had  during  the  23  years 
of  its  existence  1,087  inmates,  and  reported  100  boys  and  15  girls  in  the  institution  in  1881. 
They  are  all  taught  the  common  English  branches;  out  of  school  the  boys  are  engaged  in 
Arming,  gardening,  chair  seating,  and  shoemaking;  the  girls,  in  sewing  and  general 
hooaework.  About  three-fourths  of  those  dischaxged  are  known  to  have  become  useftd 
and  orderly  members  of  society. — (Return,  1881.) 

TBAINING  OF  OBPHAN  AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDBEN. 

The  Orpha/M^  ffoTne,  Concord,  under  Protestant  Episcopal  influence,  admits  children 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  10,  and  requires  boys  to  leave  at  12  and  girls  at  18.    There  were 

9  boysand  17  girls  reported  for  1881.— (Ketum,  1881.) 

The  New  Hampshire  OrphaM*  Homey  Franklin,  a  private  and  non-sectarian  institution 
supported  by  voluntary  contribution,  receives  children  fiom  3  to  14  and  reported  31  in- 
mates in  1881.  All  are  taught  common  school  branches;  the  boys  are  employed  in  farm- 
ing and  printing;  the  girls,  in  sewing  and  housework. — (Return,  1881.) 

The  (Midren^8  Home^  Portsmouth,  receives  orphan,  motherless,  or  otherwise  homeless 
dnldren  under  12  years  of  age,  and  trains  them,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  color,  in 
practical  home  duties  and  in  habits  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  purity,  and  industry,  with 
Uterary  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Number  admitted  to  February,  1881, 21 ;  re- 
turned to  parents,  3;  died,  1 ;  remaining,  17. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 
PBOF.   DAVID  CBOSBT. 

Bom  in  1807  at  Hebron,  N.  H.,  he  died  at  his  home  in  Nashua  February  25,  1881. 
Having  chosen  teachingfor  his  profession  and  by  perseverance  and  industry  having  gained 
the  means  to  complete  his  studies,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  and  graduated  in  1833. 
He  set^ed  in  Nashua  in  1836  and  opened  a  high  school;  a  few  yeais  later  he  founded  and 
had  incorporated  the  Nashua  Literaiy  Institution,  of  which  he  was  the  principal  until 
Mting  health  led  him  to  give  up  his  school  2  years  before  his  death;  he  continued,  how- 
ever, to  teach  a  private  class  at  his  home  to  within  five  or  six  weeks  of  his  death.  In  the 
itfl^-flix  years  he  was  a  teacher,  he  instructed  many  men  who  have  become  &mous  in  the 
State  and  nation. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE  STATE  TEACHEBS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Pottsmonth,  December  21-23,  1881.  Among  those  present  were  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson, 
Stete  superintendent;  Prof  Warren  and  Miss  Reed,  of  the  State  Normal  School;  Professors 
Qnunby  and  Ruggles,  of  Dartmouth;  Prof.  Elliott  Whipple,  of  the  McGaw  Normal  In- 
llitate;  Principals  Bacheler  and  Clifford,  of  Manchester;  Principals  Jones  and  Webster, 
ot  Boston.     The  leading  subject  for  papers  and  discussion  was  mathematics,  although 

iBceidMUM  required  leotores  there  is  offered  instruction  by  diiily  recitations  from  the  middle  of 
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'*  Methods  of  iofltraotion  in  the  Chandler  Sdentifio  Department  of  Dartmouth  College '' 
was  presented  by  Prof.  E.  R.  RnggleS)  of  Hanover,  and  *'  Methods  of  teaching  physios  and 
chemistry/'  by  Prof.  I.  J.  Osbnn,  of  Salem,  Mass.  *' History ''  was  discussed  in  an  in- 
teresting and  practical  way  by  Prof.  H.  P.  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  and  T.  W.  Blcknell, 
of  The  Journal  of  Education,  Boston.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  association 
approve  and  indorse  Senator  Blair's  educational  bill.  The  attendance  of  both  teachers 
and  people  was  not  so  good  as  heretofore. — (State  report. ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  jAMn  W.  Pattkbson,  State  mperintendeni  cf  pubUe  iiulruoMon,  Coneord. 
[Tenn,  July  8, 1880,  to  July  7, 1882.] 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 

1880-'81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPUULTION  JlNV  ATTENDAXCE. 

Tooth  of  sdiool  ace  r&-18) 

• 
330,685 
204,961 
125,059 
116, 194 

43,530 
248,491 

81,117 

271 

1,371 

1,580 

3,486 

129 

107 

177 

291 

545 

567 

26 

65 

$4,108 

6,244,139 

10 

73 
1,288 

192 

991 

2,486 

3,477 

$56  82 

32  90 

672 

335,631 
203,542 
119,437 
110,052 

43,656 
247,198 

87,112 

274 

1,370 

1,585 

3,556 

197 

100 

192 

300 

509 

584 

16 

67 

$4,779 

6,275,067 

16 

80 
1,274 

190 

926 

2,560 

3,486 

$61  07 

32  68 

577 

$1,914,447 

4,946 

&uolled  in  nnblic  schools           

1,419 

kvfnurtk  rnoBthly  €T>ro1in6Pt- . 

5,622 

5,142 

EnioUed  in  private  or  chorch  schools. 
Wboie  emoUnent  in  all  schools 

126 

1,293 

Childnm  not  in  school  ^ .  ^   .  „  _ 

5,995 

_l 

5 
70 
68 

SCHOOL  DISTBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 
TnwnflhitM  and  citiffl .- ^-    ^    „^^^ 

School  districts.- 

1 

Pohlir  M^hool  bnildincm   . . .. 

T^epaTtments  in  thew  ^  ^     ^ 

TTmednrian  private  schoolff 

Chnrch  schools.  -     . 

7 

Bisbiets  with  poor  school-houses... 
Dtstricts  with  passable  school-houses. 
Districts  with  good  school-houses  ... 
Districts  with  veiy  good  school-houses 
Xomber  of  new  school  houses 

15 
9 

36 

17 

10 

Bmldings  lefhrniahed  or  remodelled . 

Taloation  of  all  publicschool  property 
Difltncts  with  less  than  6  months' 

2 

$671 

30,928 

6 

7 

school. 
Dis^ictBwith  6  to  9  months'  school.  . 

DistrictB  with  9  months'  school  or 

14 

more. 
Arenige  time  of  school  in  days 

TKACHXBS  AND  TUEIB  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  tea(£iDg  in  public  schools— . 
Whole  number  of  teachers 

9 

65 

74 
9 

ArecRge  monthly  pay  of  men.* 

ATOBge  tfionthly  pay  of  women 

Teaefaersinprivateor church  schools.. 

I900MB  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

$4  75 

22 

6 

(From  the  report  of  Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apgar,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  1880-'81,  containing  also  statistics  for  1879~'80,  and  fh)m  returns  fix>m  the  same  for 
botiiyean.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

Thare  is  a  State  board  of  education,  which  consists  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  ftind 
■Dd  the  trustees  and  treasurer  of  the  State  Normal  School.    A  superintendent  of  public 
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instmction,  holding  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  and  geneiallj  chosen  fi>r  3 
years,  is  ez  officio  secretary  of  the  same,  president  of  the  State  Association  of  School 
Saperintendents,  and  an  associate  member  with  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
in  forming  a  State  board  of  eicaminers;  he  is  also  an  ex  officio  member  of  all  county  and 
city  boards  of  examiners.  , 

For  each  county,  a  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  sub- 
ject to  the  approYsJ  of  tiie  county  board  of  freeholders,  holding  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board.  A  county  board  of  examiners  is  composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and 
not  more  than  3  teachers  appointed  by  him  for  one  year. 

For  each  school  district  ihere  is  a  board  of  3  trustees,  all  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of 
the  district  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  and  afterw^^  1  each  year,  for  3  years'  service. 
The  district  trustees  of  each  township  together  constitute  a  township  board,  who  meet 
the  county  superintendent  semiannually  at  such  times  as  he  may  designate,  to  receive 
communications  and  suggestions  and  to  submit  questions  for  his  advice  and  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  schools.  Women  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  school 
trustee. —  (School  laws.) 

OTHSB  FSATUHES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  free  to  all  residents  5  to  18,  without  regard  to  religion,  nation- 
ality, or  color,  and  are  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  frind  and  from  a  State  tax 
equal  to  $4  for  each  child  of  school  age,  which  tax  is  apportioned  for  assessment  among  the 
several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  said  counties.  Of 
the  moneys  annually  raised  from  State  tax,  10  x>er  cent,  known  as  the  reserve  frmd,  is 
apportioned  by  the  board  of  education  at  its  discretion,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
raised  in  any  county  is  paid  back  to  said  county.  If  the  sums  received  from  the  State 
are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  9  months  in  each  year,  townships  may  raise  an 
additional  amount,  and  must  add,  from  the  interest  of  the  surplus  revenue  received 
by  them  and  from  other  frmds  not  raised  by  tax,  such  sums  as  the  town  meeting  may 
direct.  County  superintendents  must  apportion  the  State  moneys  and  all  other  sums 
received  for  school  purposes  according  to  the  number  of  school  children;  provided  that  no 
district  shall  receive  from  all  State  and  county  frmds  less  than  $200  and  districts  with 
45  or  more  children  not  less  than  $350.  To  get  this  aid,  districts  must  provide  suitable 
school  buildings  and  must  have  maintained  a  free  school  for  9  months  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Not  more  than  $20  of  the  school  moneys  so  received  may  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  teachers'  salaries  and  fuel.  Cities  and  districts  may  raise  sudi  other 
sums  as  they  need  for  buildings,  repairs,  and  general  school  purposes. 

To  receive  their  pay^  teachers  must  hold  certificates  of  qualification  and  present  a  duly 
kept  register  for  the  time  for  which  pay  is  asked;  they  are  required  to  attend  the  annnal 
institute  held  in  the  county  in  which  they  teach,  unless  excused  by  the  superintendent, 
their  pay  continuing  during  such  attendance;  they  may  suspend  disorderly  scholars, 
reporting  their  action  to  the  school  trustees  for  approval,  but  are  not  allowed  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment. 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $100  for  each  teachers'  institute  held  in  any  county  or  in 
two  or  more  adjoining  counties  is  made  by  the  State. 

The  State  encourages  the  establishment  of  sdiools  for  training  in  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits  by  offering  to  any  city,  town,  or  township  that  will  raise  $3,000  a  like 
sum  for  the  establishment  of  sudi  sdiool  and  an  annuiJ  contribution,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,  for  its  support,  if  the  city  or  township  will  do  the  same;  it  also  encourages  the 
formation  of  distaict  libraries  by  ^ving  $20,  if  the  same  amount  is  raised  by  the  district^ 
and  a  frirther  sum  of  $10  yearly,  if  the  district  shall  have  given  the  same. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Two  important  additions  to  the  school  laws  and  two  important  changes  were  made  in 
1881  and  are  incorporated  in  the  above  review  of  the  features  of  tihe  State  school  system. 

One  of  the  additions  was  the  rule  as  to  the  admission  of  pupils  to  the  State  schools 
without  regard  to  religion,  nationality,  or  color.  The  occasion  for  its  introduction  was 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  school  Ix^rd  in  a  certain  district  to  exclude  one  of  these 
classes,  whereupon  the  l^islature  promptly  enacted  a  law  against  any  such  class  dis- 
tinctions in  the  schools.  The  other  addition  was  the  provision  as  to  the  encouragem^it 
of  industrial  training  already  mentioned. 

The  changes  were  (1)  as  to  the  basis  for  the  annual  State  tax  for  schools,  which  had 
been  2  mills  on  $1  of  all  property  and  was  made  to  be  $4  for  every  child  of  school  age; 
(2)  as  to  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  to  the  counties,  which  had  been  accord- 
ing  to  the  number  of  school  children,  and  was  made  90  per  cent,  to  each  county  of  the 
amount  that  it  had  raised,  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  at  the  discretion  of  the  State 
board  of  education  to  such  points  as  might  seem  most  to  need  or  to  deserve  it.  The 
apportionment  within  each  county  will  still  be  according  to  the  numbe^f|r  children  of 
school  age.  '^'  '^®    y  ^ 
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For  the  fiist  tiine  in  many  years  there  appear  eyidences  of  some  decline  in  the  school 
life  of  the  State.  With  4,946  more  childien  to  be  educated,  there  were  1,419  fewer 
brooj^  into  the  public  schools  than  in  187&-'80,  while  5,622  fewer  w^re  in  average 
moothly  enrolment  and  5, 142  fewer  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  was  a  redaction 
of  H75  in  the  (average  monthly  pay  of  men,  with  a  falling  off  of  65  in  their  number,  the 
platts  vacated,  however,  being  nlled  by  women.  The  report  shows  that  there  were  many 
mare  high  grade  certificates  issued,  with  fewer  of  the  lower  grade.  There  were  70  more 
dflpartmeDte  of  public  schools  established,  which  at  the  rate  of  50  seats  to  a  department 
wMild  accommodate  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  increased  number  of  school  age.  Of  the 
ndufition  of  about  2  per  cent,  in  average  attendance  based  on  enrolment  the  State  supers 
mtendent  offers  no  explanation. 

EVENING  SOHOOI^S. 

Thoe  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  held  in  theevening  for  persons  employed 
dniing  the  day  as  well  as  in  the  attendance  on  such  schools.  New  Brunswick  abolished 
its  evening  sdiools,  and  Elizabeth,*Gloucester  City,  and  Morristown  established  such 
tthoolB;  inHobokexi,  Millville,  Newark,  Paterson,  and  Salem  they  were  continued.  There 
were  thos  8  citLes  with  these  schools,  instead  of  6,  having  91  more  evenings  of  sdiool,  with 
fo  increase  of  1,576  in  enrolment  of  pupils,  of  576  in  average  attendance,  of  18  in  teach- 
enemployed,  and  of  $1,903  expended  for  instruction.  The  percentage  of  average  attend- 
ance on  enrobnent  ranged  from  33  to  51,  the  highest  being  in  Newark  and  the  lowest  at 
Salem  and  Paterson. 

KINDEBOlBTSN. 

Of  16  sehools  of  this  class  on  the  lists  of  this  Bureau  8  have  made  reports  for  1880-^81 
at  the  date  at  which  this  matter  goes  to  press.  All  were  in  the  upper  tier  of  counties. 
Far  information  respecting  them  individually,  see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix  to  this  vol- 
ume; fiff  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the 
OonunJanoiier  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICBBS. 

£adi  incorporated  city  or  town  constitutes  a  single  school  district,  with  its  school  in- 
terests under  control  of  a  board  of  education  elected  by  the  people.  A  city  superintend- 
ent of  sdiools  and  such  other  persons  as  the  board  of  education  may  appoint  form  a  city 
board  of  examiners. 

STATISTICS,  a 


cmm. 

Population, 
oexuiuB  of 
1880. 

Quldroiiof 
Bohoollge. 

Enrolment 
in  public 

SOhOOlB. 

Average 
daUy   at- 

4 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

S2S£! •" 

mabeth:::::::::::::::..:;::::::::: 

8.722 
41,669 
28,229 
80,999 

7,660 
186,608 
17,166 
18,207 
51,081 

8,125 
29,910 

2,292 

12,637 
8,625 
9,996 

41,110 
2,896 

41861 
6,806 
4,015 

14,611 
2,024 
7,776 

1,642 
7,965 
8,811 
5,236 

21,873 
2,018 

18,511 
2,458 
1,510 
9,!?75 
1268 
8,520 

923 
4,196 
2,098 
8,190 

829 

12,145 

1,782 

1,001 

5,278 

838 
2,865 

28 

124 
61 
97 

327 
33 

279 
48 
88 

118 
24 
66 

n8,123 
88,490 
85,841 
78,216 

184,886 
20,054 

214,455 
32,749 
39  806 
83,683 
22,775 
41,666 

*>bok«L::™:::::::::::::::.:;::. 

Jowy  Caty- 

«nSie^rr.:3.:.:;;..;;..::i 

Kevark 

Hew  Pnimi  wick 

OBute . 

&::  E  z::::::::::::: 

ftlrtq. 

^For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  all  the  statistios  contained  in  this  table  are  talftn  from  the  State 
ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 

Bridffelon  reported  primary  and  grammar  schools,  accommodated  in  6  buildings  con- 
^uung  28  rooms,  with  1,500  sittings  for  study,  valued,  with  sites,  &c. ,  at  $38,000.  The 
>Ao(d8  were  taught  192  days  by  28  teachers.  There  were  170  enrolled  in  private  schools 
•■4586  in  no  scmooL 

(ymden  expended  $13,249  for  the  erection,  repair,  and  famishing  of  school  buildings, 
sidTiliies  its  entile  school  property  at  $466,100.  The  length  of  term  jras  210  days,  and 
^  tndiers  were  employed.  The  pay  of  men  averaged  $107. 50,  that  of  women  $^.  16, 
jjjioirfh.  The  enrolment  in  public  schools  was  7,935;  the  sittings  for  study,  6,491. 
"*n  were  1,587  in  private  schools,  and  3,116  not  in  schooL  i^OOQlC 
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Elizabeth  expended  $2,482  for  repairs  and  Aunitare  for  its  5  school  bnildings,  which 
contain  47  rooms,  with  2,565  sittings,  and  are  valued  at  $80,000.  An  enrolment  of  3,311, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  2,093,  in  day  schools  and  of  442,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  184,  in  2  evening  schools  was  given  for  1881.  The  board  of  examiners  issue  trial 
certificates  to  all  persons  who  pass  the  required  examination;  after  3  months  of  success- 
fnl  teaching  a  full  certificate  is  granted.  Persons  holding  trial  certificate^^  not  teaching, 
are  authorized  to  act  as  substitutes  and  to  visit  the  schools  and  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  desired.  Full  third  grade  certificates  are  good  for  only  2  years  without  renewal ; 
to  obtain  permanent  positions  teachers  must  pass  examination  for  the  first  or  second  grade. 
The  51  teaching  in  1880-'81  had  all  obtained  the  higher  certificates.  A  permanent  posi- 
tion at  a  good  salary  as  teacher  of  the  lowest  primary  grade  has  been  given  to  an  expe- 
rienced t^u^or  in  each  primary  department.  New  teachers  entering  the  schools  are  to 
begin  not  lower  than  room  2.    There  were  2, 439  in  private  schools  and  2, 875  in  no  school. 

Hoboken  in  1881  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  a  Saturday  normal,  1  hi^^ 
4  grammar,  and  5  primary  schools,  and  1  evening  school,  conducted  in  5  buildings,  4 
of  them  belonging  to  the  city,  on  which  $6,432  had  been  expended  during  the  year  for 
improvements  and  furniture;  the  entire  school  projyrty  was  valued  at  $132,500.  Day 
schools  were  taught  202  days;  the  evening  school  (divided  into  6  classes,  1  devoted 
exclusively  to  teaching  English  to  German  pupils),  for  4  months.  The  teachers  convene 
•  monthly  to  discuss  subjects  of  interest  to  their  profession.  There  was  an  estimated 
attendance  of  1,496  in  private  schools  and  3,265  children  did  not  attend  school. 

Jersey  City  reported  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  and  a  training  school  for 
teachers,'  conducted  in  "20  buildings,  17  belonging  to  the  city.  An  expenditure  of  $10,344 
was  made  during  the  year  for  improvements  and  the  entire  school  property  was  vmlned 
at  $657,150.  There  was  an  enrolment  of  21,373,  although  the  school-houses  will  seat 
but  14,370  comfortably.  The  schools  were  taught  200  days  by  the  327  teachers;  the  pay 
of  men  averaged  $124.76  a  month;  that  of  women,  $29.34.  A  teachers'  association,  or- 
ganized in  1877,  holds  monthly  meetings.  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  are  taught  in  the 
high  school.  There  were  9,737  children  in  private  schools  and  10,000  not  attending 
school. 

MiUville  expended  $3,983  in  the  erection  and  famishing  of  one  new  building  and  in 
repairs  on  others,  and  reported  its  school  buildings  in  good  condition,  valued,  with  sites, 
<&c.,  at  $40,000.  The  schools  are  graded  and  a  graduating  course  was  established  in  the 
high  school,  the  first  commencement  having  been  held  in  1881.  The  day  schools  were 
taught  200  days;  the  evening  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  482  and  average  attendance 
of  226,  were  taug'ht  63  evenings,  and  had  15  teachers.  There  were  75  in  private  schools 
and  303  in  no  school. 

Newark^  for  1881,  reported  31  primary  schools  with  176  classes,  and  78  classes  in  the 
grammar  schools,  12  being  of  the  first  grade,  firom  which  267  pupils  passed  into  the  high 
school.  The  high  school,  in  its  classical,  scientific,  and  English  courses  of  4  years  each, 
had  54  graduates,  and  in  its  commercial  department  16.  The  normal  training  school, 
requiring  graduation  from  the  high  school  ^r  its  equivalent  for  admission,  had  27  snch 
graduates  in  a  strictly  professional  course  or  one  year.  The  evening  schools  were  graded 
as  far  as  possible,  and  reported  an  enrolment  of  1,712,  with  an  average  attendance  of  858, 
for  a  term  of  3  months.  Music  and  drawing  are  taught  in  all  the  schools  by  special 
teachers,  and  German  in  the  high  school.  The  schools  occupied  32  buildings,  26of  l^em 
belonging  to  the  city,  all  contaming  15,600  sittings  for  study  and  valued,  with  sites,  &c., 
at  $910,000.  Schools  were  taught  205  days.  There  were  6,000  in  private  schools  and 
17,350  in  no  school. 

New  Brunswick  maintained  its  former  high  standard  for  regularity  and  promptness  of 
attendance,  reporting  315  pupils  in  June,  1881,  who  had  not  lost  a  day  during  the  year, 
some  of  this  number  not  a  day  in  5,  8,  and  10  years.  The  schools  were  accommodated 
in  6  buildings  containing  46  rooms,  with  2, 175  sittings,  valued  with  sites,  &c. ,  at  $125,200, 
and  were  taught  201  days  by  the  48  teachers.  There  were  1,200  in  private  schools  and 
2,487  in  no  school. 

Orange  expemded  $17,393  for  buildings,  furniture,  and  repairs,  and  in  September,  1881, 
had  4  scho(d-houses,  with  sittings  for  1,371  pupils,  valued,  with  sites,  &c.,  at  $100,000. 
The  schools  were  taught  197  days  by  the  33  teachers.  The  high  school  ofiers  a  coarse  of 
4  years  and  one  of  3,  and  had  11  graduates,  10  of  them  girls.  There  were  1,000  in  pri- 
vate schools  and  1,505  in  no  school. 

Patersan  reported  29  schools  and  departments,  comprising  1  normal  and  1  normal  train- 
ing school,  1  high,  8  grammar,  3  primary,  and  7  evening  schools,  and  8  primary  depart- 
ments of  other  schools.  A  syst^patdc  course  of  study  has  been  established,  giving  5 
years  to  the  primary,  4  to  the  grammar,  and  4  to  the  high  school.  As  only  12  per  cent, 
of  those  enrolled  pass  through  the  grammar  schools  and  but  2  per  cent,  through  the 
high  school,  regularity  and  thoroughness  in  the  primary  grades  are  important.  The 
elementary  evening  sdiools,  in  which  the  length  of  tenn  varied.,  had.  l.^^^^'i^roll^  <^d 
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36  teachers;  the  evening  high  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  :26,  was  taught  72 
eTcanngs  by  2  teachers,  and  reported  special  progress  in  drawing.  The  city  expended 
(13,369  for  bnildings,  fornitnre,  and  repairs  during  the  year,  and  valued  its  school  prop- 
erty at  $257,100.     There  were  1,500  in  private  schools  and  3,536  in  no  school. 

PUttMfidd  expended  $4,975  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-houses  and 
Ttlaed  its  school  property  at  $60,000.  The  length  of  term  was  200  days.  There  were 
305  in  private  schools  and  456  in  no  school. 

Trei^Um  expended  $1,470  in  improvements  for  its  school-houses,  which  will  seat  2,718 
ooini>rtabl7  and  are  valued,  with  sites,  &c,  at  $130,000.  The  schools  were  taught  200 
diysby  3  men  and  63  women.  There  were  2,600  in  private  schools  and  1,634  in  no 
school. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NEW  JEBSEY  STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,   TBBNTON. 

This  school,  established  in  1855,  is  the  chief  agency  for  the  supply  of  well  trained 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  and  in  1881  received  $20,000  firom  the  State  for  its 
support.  It  has  an  elementary  course  of  2  years  and  an  advanced  course  of  3  years; 
giaduates  fitnn  the  former  receive  State  certificates  of  the  third  grade,  valid  for  7  years; 
those  from  tiie  latter,  second  grade  certificates,  valid  for  10  years.  An  enrolment  of 
236  was  rejwrted  for  1880-*81,  with  24  graduates  from  the  advanced  and  27  from  the 
danentary  course;  of  this  number  49  had  engaged  in  teaching.  A  model  school  con- 
nected with  the  institution  furnishes  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  opportunity  for 
both  observation  and  practice  in  teaching.  Its  course  of  study  ranges  from  elementary 
English  through  high  school  and  college  preparatory  courses.  There  was  an  enrolment 
of  361,  with  an  average  attendance  of  284  in  1881;  of  the  7  graduates,  4  had  taken  the 
f^ege  course. 

FABNTJM  PBEPABATOBY  SCHOOL,   BEVERLY. 

Founded  about  the  same  time  as  the  State  Normal  School  and  preparing  students  for 
it,  this  school  receives  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State.  It  has  primary,  inter- 
mediate, preparatory,  and  senior  departments,  the  first  2  with  3  classes  each,  the  last  2 
with  2  classes  each,  thus  serving  as  a  first  class  graded  school,  with  the  lowest  rates  of 
tuition  for  Beverly.  Its  graduates,  of  whom  there  were  3  in  1881,  may  enter  the  ad- 
Tuced  daas  of  the  normal  school  and  graduate  in  1  year. 

OTHEB  NOBMAL  TBAINING. 

Normal  schools  or  classes  are  reported  in  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  andPaterson, 
and  teachers'  associations  for  mutual  improvement  in  school  studies  and  work  in  Hobo- 
ken imd  Jersey  City.  One  meeting  monthly  or  oftener  has  been  maintained  for  many 
jeais  in  Burlington  County  under  the  leader^ipof  an  efficient  superintendent,  pursuing 
steadily  a  r^ulur  course  of  study,  and  there  are  others  in  other  counties.  Newton  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Newton,  reported  normal  training,  and  the  Collegiate  Institute  and 
BnsineBS  College,  Salem,  a  3  years'  normal  course  and  an  annual  teachers'  normal  insti- 
tute lasting  6  weeks,  consisting  of  4  classes,  to  accommodate  those  seeking  first,  second, 
juid  third  grade  and  State  certificates. 

TEACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

Institutes  were  held  during  the  year  in  the  counties  of  Atlantic,  Burlington,  Cam- 
den, Cape  May,  Cumberland,  Hunterdon,  and  Salem.  The  attendance  at  all  these  was 
good,  lew  teachers  being  absent  except  for  sickness.  Able  instructors  were  employed, 
and  modem  metiiods  of  teaching  were  presented  and  discussed. —  (State  report) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  inibrmation  in  regard  to  high  schools  is  meagre  and  correct  statistics  cannot  be 
given.  Such  schools  appear  in  1881  at  Elizabeth,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Millville,  New- 
aik,  Kew  Brunswick,  Orange,  Paterson,  Phillipsburg,  Plainfield,  Rahway,  and  Trenton. 
At  Beverly  and  Trenton  some  high  school  studies,  preparatory  in  character,  are  also  pur- 
sued in  the  higher  classes  under  preparation  for  the  State  Normal  School.  An  evening 
Udi  8(diool  was  maintained  for  some  months  at  Paterson  in  addition  to  tiie  day  school. 
Amaoed  classes  are  reported  by  the  superintendent  of  Camden  County,  from  which 
giaftoates  may  enter  the  State  Normal  School  or  the  Agricultural  College  at  New  Bruns- 

OTHEB  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

fte>  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  specially  pre- 
to  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  and  for 
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summaries  of  the  same,  see  oonesponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioiier  pre- 
ceding. 

SUPEEIOB  mSTEUCrriON. 

COLLEGES  FOB  MEN. 

The  OoUege  of  New  Jersey ,  Prinoeton  (non-sectarian),  maintained  in  1881  (which  was  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-fonrth  year  of  its  existence)  Its  daasical,  sdentifiCi  elective,  and 
graduate  conises  at  the  high  standard  of  former  years.  An  attendance  of  488  in  both 
academic  and  scientific  departments  was  reported;  among  these  were  7  fellows,  41  grad- 
uate and  12  special  stndents.  The  list  of  stadents  contained  names  of  representatiyes 
from  30  States  and  Territories,  as  well  as  from  Bnl^^uia,  India,  Scotland,  and  Thraoe. 
Every  graduate  obtaining  a  six  hundred  dollar  fellowship  must  devote  one  year  to  study 
under  the  direction  of  the  professors  in  the  department  for  which  the  fellowship  was  pro- 
vided, and  must  reside  in  Prinoeton,  unless,  .by  vote  of  the  &culty,  he  be  allowed  to 
study  at  an  approved  foreign  university,  in  whidi  case  he  must  from  time  to  time  frir- 
nish  written  reports  of  his  work  to  the  professors  in  his  department.  The  museums  and 
apparatus  have  been  increased  during  the  year;  a  portion  of  Nassau  Hall  was  arranged 
for  the  use  of  the  museum,  and  an  observatory  was  erected  and  equipped,  said  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  United  States. —  (Catalogue,  1880-*^.) 

Rutgers  CoUege,  New  Brunswick  (non-sectarian),  founded  in  1770,  reported  for  1881  no 
changes  in  its  courses  of  study,  which  comprise  daasical,  scientific,  special,  and  gradu- 
ate courses.  Its  students  numbered  6  resident  graduates,  87  in  the  classical  and  40  in 
the  scientific  department,  and  11  special  students. — (Catalogue.) 

St,  Benedict's  OoUegey  Newark,  founded  in  1868,  and  Seton  HaU  CoiUge,  South  Orange, 
founded  in  1856  (both  Boman  Catholic),  have  preparatory  departments  and  daasical  atA 
commercial  courses  of  study;  the  former  reported  50  students  for  1881;  the  latter,  110, 
with  13  graduates,  and  33  in  the  Diooesan  Seminaiy. — (Catalogues.) 

INSTITUTIOKS  FOB  THE  SUPEBIOB  IN8TBU0TI0K  OF  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  schools  of  this  dass  reporting  fbr  1881,  see  Table  YIU  of  the  appendix, 
and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PBQFESSIONAL  INSTBUCTION. 

6CIENTIFIC. 

The  institutions  of  this  character  in  the  State  are  Butgers  SeienUfie  School,  New  Bruna- 
wick;  the  John  C,  Oreen  School  of  Science,  Princeton,  and  the  Stevens  InstiiiUe  of  Technoi- 
ogy,  Hoboken. 

Butgers  Sdentific  School,  constituted  by  act  of  the  legislature  the  State  College  for 
Agriculture  and  the  Medianic  Arts,  offers  rail  4  years'  courses  of  study  in  dvil  engineer- 
ing and  medianics  and  in  chemistry  and  agriculture;  also,  spedal  2  years'  courses  in 
chemistry  and  in  agriculture.    Provision  is  made  for  graduate  studies. 

The  John  C.  Green  School  of  Sdence,  a  department  of  Princeton  College,  has  2  courses 
in  general  science:  one  of  4  years,  to  be  pursued  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  & ; 
the  other  of  2  years,  for  students  who  have  received  a  first  degree  and  who  are  candidates 
for  that  of  M.  s.  Graduate,  advanced,  or  special  students  enjoy  every  fiudlity  fbr  study 
and  research. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Tedmology,  essentially  a  school  of  mechanical  engineering,  has  a 
course  of  4  years,  each  year  divided  into  a  preliminary  term  (during  which  the  sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior  classes  devote  8  hours  a  day  to  experimental  mechanics  and 
shop  work)  and  3  r^;ular  terms.  Beginning  with  1882,  fuller  requirements  for  admis- 
sion will  be  made  in  mathematics  and  in  English,  an  examination  in  rhetoric  having 
been  added.  A  new  workshop,  fitted  up  and  ftmiished  with  machine  and  other  tools  at 
his  own  expense,  was  presented  to  the  institute  by  President  Henry  Morton  in  May, 
1881. 

For  statistics  of  these  sdentific  sdiools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
of  the  same  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PBOFBSSIONAL. 

The  only  professional  schools  reporting  in  1881  were  Iheologicdl,  viz:  the  German  Theo- 
logical School  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  Bloomfield  (Presbyterian);  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Madison  (Methodist  Episcopal);  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  BeformedChnrdii 
in  America,  New  Brunswick;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  &e  Presbyterian  Chnrx^ 
Princeton;  and  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange  (Boman  Cath- 
olic). The  4  first  named  have  itill  3  years'  courses  and  require  candidates  for  admission 
who  are  not  college  graduates  to  pass  an  entrance  examination.  The  Seminary  at  Prinoe- 
ton has  also  a  gn^uate  course  of  1  year.    The  theological  course  at  Seton  Hall  College 
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oompzifles  1  year  of  philoaophy  and  4  years  of  theology.  The  Seminary  of  the  Beformed 
Church  reoeiYed  gifts  for  the  improvement  of  its  library,  the  maintenance  of  Hertzog 
Hall,  and  the  endowment  of  2  sdiolmshipe,  amonnting  in  all  to  $90,000. — (Catalogues 
aDdretoroa) 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of 
it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 
EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  AND  THE  BUND. 

From  a  written  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  1881,  it  appears  that  153  deaf- 
mutes  irom  New  Jersey*  were  being  educated  at  different  institutions  in  Connecticut, 
Kissachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  at  a  cost  of  $44,824,  and  34  blind  at  insti- 
totioDs  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  at  a  cost  of  |9,934. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble^Mlnded  Children,  Elw3m,  there  were 
50  pupils  from  New  Jersey  in  1881,  for  whose  training  and  improvement  the  State  paid 
$1^^454. — (Letter  from  State  superintendent.) 

EEFOBMATOBT  AND  INDUSTBIAL  TBAINING. 

The  New  Jeney  State  Reform  School  for  boys,  Jamesburg,  reported  for  1880  an  average 
of  258  inmates,  who  were  being  trained  in  the  school  room,  on  the  £smn,  and  in  the 
shop.    No  report  has  been  received  for  1881. 

The  SUde  Industrial  School  for  QirU,  Trenton,  established  in  1870,  receives  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  16,  and  reported  25  inmates  at  the  dose  of  1881,  who  were 
receiving  instruction  in  the  common  English  branches  as  well  as  in  household  work. 
There  were  10  discharged  and  15  indentured  during  the  year. —  (Return.) 

The  Newark  City  Home,  a  reformatory  and  indusMal  sdiool  supported  by  the  city,  re- 
ceives both  boys  and  girls.  Its  eighth  annual  report  states  that  83  inmates  were  received 
and  64  paroled  in  1881.  Evidences  of  progress  made  in  learning  and  good  conduct  are 
noted.  The  boys  are  taught  farming  and  brush  making;  the  girls,  tailoring,  dress- 
making, plain  sewing,  and  mending.  Regular  sdiool  instruction  in  the  English  branches 
and  nxaX  music  is  given  every  day.  A  system  of  credits  and  demerits  for  disciplinary 
purposes  has  superseded  the  severer  forms  of  punishment. —  (Annual  report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  OBPHAN  AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDEEN. 

Of  some  15  institutions  for  sheltering  such  children  and  training  them  in  studies  and 
indnstxies  till  t^ey  can  be  placed  at  service  or  in  trades,  only  4  have  made  reports  for 
ld80-'81  at  the  time  at  which  this  goes  to  press.  These  are  the  West  Jersey  Orphanage, 
Ounden;  Children's  Home,  Burlington  County,  Mt.  Holly;  Newfu>k  Orphan  Asylum, 
Newark;  and  Paterson  Orphan  Asylum,  Paterson.  They  report,  in  all,  18  teachers  in 
studies  or  industries,  1,225  cared  for  since  the  foundation  of  the  associations  or  institu- 
tioiis,  and  171  remaining  at  the  date  of  their  reports. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Of  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  State  Association  of  School 
Superintendents  no  account  is  contained  in  the  State  report  for  1881.  The  only  account 
t2^  has  reached  the  Bureau  is  an  announcement  and  programme  in  the  New-England 
Journal  of  Education  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  beheld  at  Long  Branch,  July 

5-7  of  that  year.  

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apqab,  State  «tip€r<nleiulaii4  qf  j»u&lie  ivulruciion,  TrtinUm, 
Mr.  Apgar  has  served  by  snooesrive  re$leoCions  since  1867. 

^Ablllissald  to  have  passed  the  legislature  in  1882  providinir  for  the  establishment  of  aState 
iMlilulhin  for  the  deaf  and  dunb,  to  be  located  at  Trenton. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 


1880-»81. 


Increase. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

In  common  schooU - - 

In  average  daily  attendanee 

Attending  private  or  chnrch  schools- 
Attending  academies 

Attending  normal  schools _. 

Attending  colleges 

In  medical  schools 

In  law  schools _ 

"Whole  nnmher  nnder  instruction 

SCHOOLS  AND  DISTRICTS. 

School  districts - 

Puhlic  school-houses 

Log  school-houses 

Frame  sdiool-housee 

Brick  or  stone  school-houses -  _ . 

Average  school  term  in  days 

Volumes  in  district  school  libraries  . . 
Valuation  of  public  school  property.. 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  in  the  same ^ 

Whole  number 

Teachers  licensed   through   normal 
schools. 

By  State  superintendent 

By  local  officers i 

Teachers  employed  28  weeks  or  over. 

Teachers'  institutes  held 

Teachers  attending  institutes 

Average  attendance  on  each 

Average  annual  pay  of  teachers 

Average  mcmthly  pay 

INCOME  AND  EZPENDITUBE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Common  school  fhnd 


1,641,173 

1,031,693 

573,089 

108,667 

30,909 

5,753 

3,641 

2,579 

653 

1,183,695 


12,017 
11,899 
83 
10,077 
1,739 
179 
735,653 
$30, 747, 509 


7,99^ 
22,738 
30,730 

1,068 

1,083 

28,579 

20,597 

79 

15,404 

195 

1369  56 

41  40 


$10,412,363 
10,412,378 


a$3,251,286 


1,662,122 

1,021,282 

559,399 

108,309 

31,114 

5,944 

6,261 

3,069 

603 

1,176,672 


12,001 
11,894 
78 
10,073 
1,743 
178 
707,155 
$31,091,630 


7,669 
23,157 
30,826 

1,095 

964 

28,767 

20,731 

77 

13,209 

171 

$375  06 

42  24 


$10,895,765 
10,923,404 


a$3,276,602 


20,949 


205 

191 

2,610 

490 


$344, 121 


419 
96 

27 


188 
134 


$5  50 

84 


$483,402 
511,026 


$25,316 


a  Not  inoluding  the  United  States  deposit  Aind,  which  in  1878  amounted  to  94,014,521. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
the  two  years  indicated.)  n.,^nii> 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

G^oend  edncatioiial  interessts  oontinaed  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  snper- 
iutendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  l^ii^ture  for  a  term  ol  three  jtfOB.  and 
of  a  board  of  regents  of  the  university ^^  having  oversight  of  academic,  collegiate,  and  pro- 
feasicmal  training. 

For  the  local  management  of  the  common  school  interests  there  still  were  district 
sefaool  commissioners  (nearly  answering  to  county  superintendents  elsewhere),  elected 
by  the  people  for  3  years;  boards  of  district  trustees  of  1  or  3  members,  the  term  of  a 
sole  trustee  being  1  year,  but  if  3  trustees  were  elected,  there  being  an  annual  change  of 
1;  in  union  districts,  boards  of  from  3  to  9  members  take  the  place  of  the  distoiet  boards. 

OTUE&  FKATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  common  schools  of  the  State  continued  to  be  free  to  all  persons  5-21  years  of 
a^  residing  in  the  district,  and  also  to  non-residents  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 
To  supply  this  free  schooling,  the  State  levies  an  annual  tax;  this  in  IQSi  was  1.14 
mill  on  $1,  which,  with  the  income  from  the  United  States  deposit  fhnd  and  common 
school  fond,  amounted  to  about  $3,400,000;  while  the  people  by  voluntary  local  taxa- 
tion raised  about  $7,400,000  more.  According  to  law  the  greater  part  of  these  laiige 
sums  is  paid  for  teachers'  wages;  for  buildlnp,  sites,  furniture,  and  repidrs;  for  appa- 
ratus, libraries,  colored  schools,  and  various  incidental  expenses;  for  training  teachers 
in  academies,  institutes,  and  normal  schools  under  State  direction.  The  remainder, 
about  $130,000,  is  divided  between  academies,  Cornell  University,  Elmira  Female  Ool- 
l«ge,  the  school  commissioners,  department  of  public  instruction,  regents  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  a  few  remaining  Indian  schools. 

The  annual  apportionment  of  the  school  money  is  made  by  the  State  superintendent 
under  ^[»ecific  direction  of  the  school  law.  To  entitle  a  district  to  its  quota,  the  trustees  of 
the  preceding  year  must  have  reported  that  a  common  school  was  taught  by  a  quidified 
teadier  or  teachers  during  the  legal  school  year  of  28  weeks  of  5  days  each.  The  basis 
of  apportionment,  heretofore  partly  on  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  and  partly 
on  average  attendance,  has  been  changed.  The  portion  of  the  fund  formerly  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  average  attendance  is  now  given  practically  on  the  basis  of  aggr^ate 
attendance,  the  aggregate  attendance  in  each  school  district  being  now  divided  by  140, 
the  number  of  days  in  the  legal  school  year.  The  State  superintendent  believes  that 
this  amendment  will  tend  to  lengthen  terms  in  the  respective  districts. 

To  be  a  legally  qualified  teacher  and  entitled  to  pay  from  the  public  money,  one  must 
have  a  diploma  from  a  State  normal  school  or  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  some 
one  of  the  school  officers  authorized  by  law  to  give  such  certificates. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  school  commissioner  to  organize  in  his  district,  once  in  each 
jear,  a  teachers'  institute,  and  to  induce,  if  possible,  all  the  teachers  in  lus  district  to  at- 
tend (which  they  do  vnthout  loss  of  pay  fbr  time  thus  spent),  the  commissioner  being 
always  subject  to  the  advice  and  directi<m  of  the  State  superintendent. 

The  State  annually  appropriates  $50,000  for  district  libraries;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  various  legal  provisions  intended  to  preserve  the  libraries  and  extend  the 
field  of  their  usefulness,  the  number  of  volumes  reported  in  them  falls  off  year  by  year, 
and  the  State  superintendent  has  repeatedly  recommended  that  the  money  appropriated 
for  books  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  apparatus  or  devoted  to  the  eetablLshment  of  village 
and  township  libraries. 

The  law  p^sed  in  1880  conferring  upon  women  the  right  to  vote  in  district  school 
meetiiigs  and  to  hold  school  offiees  being  found  inadequate,  it  was  amended  in  1881. 
Under  its  liberal  construction  by  the  department  of  public  instruction,  women  now  en- 
joy the  same  privileges  as  men  in  these  respects,  and  the  State  superintendent  confidently 
pndictB  a  continuance  of  the  improvement  in  school  interests  which  has  already  resulted 
from  the  change. 

La  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provision  respecting  a  le^l  school  month,  a  calendar 
BMOth  is  held  to  be  such  by  the  State  department  of  education. 

<3ENEBAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  of  1880-'81,  compared  with  those  of  1879-'80,  show  that  while  there* 
wete  20,949  more  youth  to  be  taught,  the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  fell  off  10,311 
and  the  average  attendance  1 3, 690.     The  State  superintendent  does  not  ascribe  this  to  any 
dediDe  of  interest  in  the  public  schools,  but  to  the  business  activity  of  the  year,  which 
led  many  of  the  youth  over  14  into  mauufiicturlng  and  business  life.     On  the  contrary, 

t<ni|fl  board  is  oomposed  of  the  (governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superin- 
teMeot  of  public  instruction,  with  19  other  persons  alected  for  life  service,  and  9tyled.^Befent8  of 

teI7BfvenBty  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc.^'  "^  -  9' '^ed  by  VjCJUgltT 
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he  thinks  that  the  system  has  increased  in  efficiency  in  greater  proportion  than  the  at- 
tendance has  fikllen  off,  and  that  the  results  attained  justify  the  laige  expendit^ires  neces- 
sarily incurred.  While  there  was  a  decline  of  258  at  private  or  church  schools  and  of  50 
at  law  schools,  thecollegeB  showed  an  adyanoein  attendance  of  2,610,  the  medical  schools 
of  490,  the  normal  schools  of  191,  and  academies  of  205.  With  these  guns  there  was 
still  a  decrease  of  7,123  in  the  whole  numher  under  instruction.  School  districts  fell  off 
16  and  sdiool-houses  5.  Log  houses  are  gradually  disappearing  and  giving  place  to  hrick 
or  stone  huildings.  School  property  advanced  ^44,121  in  value.  The  school  district 
library  system  showed  its  usual  decline  in  the  number  of  volumes,  which  this  year 
reached  28,494.  As  to  teachers,  the  review  of  the  school  year  is  a  little  more  encourag- 
ing. While  there  were  323  fewer  men  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  there  were  419 
more  women,  being  a  total  gain  of  96.  Of  the  30,826  employed,  20,731  taught  for  the 
fhll  term,  a  gain  of  134  over  the  previous  year;  27  more  held  normal  school  diplomas; 
188  more,  licenses  fbom  local  officers,  though  there  were  119  fewer  licenses  from  the  State 
superint^dent.  Teachers*  institutes  were  held  in  58  counties,  in  18  of  which  2  sessions 
were  held,  besides  1  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  on  the  Indian  reservations,  making  77 
in  all.  The  falling  off  of  2,195  in  attendance  of  teachers  while  only  2  fewer  institutes 
were  held  is  a  fact  indicating  decline  of  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  weakness  in 
the  q^stem  of  optional  attendance.  In  teachers'  v^ages  there  was  no  appreciable  ad- 
vance, though  the  school  income  was  increased  by  $483,402;  expenditures  were  $511,026 
greater.  There  wasjk  gain  of  $2^,316  in  the  value  of  the  school  fhnd,  exclusive  of  any 
gain  that  may  haye  taken  place  in  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  the  amount  of  whidi 
has  not  been  reported  since  1878. — (State  report) 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  remnants  of  7  tribes  of  Indians  still  retain  reservations  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  State  and  are  included  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  State.  They  reported 
for  1880-'81  a  school  population  of  1,607,  an  enrolment  of  1,175,  and  an  average  duly 
attendance  of  570;  there  was  an  increase  of  17  in  children  of  school  age  and  of  11  in 
enrolment,  but  a  decrease  of  55  in  average  attendance.  For  the  support  of  these  schools 
the  State  annually  appropriates  about  $9,000. 

KINDEBOABTEN. 

The  report  of  1879-^80  presents  a  list  of  52  of  these  schools.  Thus  fsa  in  188(>-'81 
but  28  have  presented  statistics.  Among  these  are  4  important  normal  training  sdioola, 
1  for  deaf-mutes,  and  several  free  Kindergarten  for  theddldren  of  the  poor,  while  3  have 
becm  discontinued.    For  further  information,  see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICEBS. 

Cities  are  generally  organised  under  special  charters  which  provide  that  the  public 
schools  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  boards  elected  by  the  people,  these  boards  vary- 
ing in  number  and  title.    Usually  also  a  superintendent  is  chosen  by  the  board. 

In  New  York  City  the  mayor  appoints  a  board  of  education  composed,  since  1873,  of 
24  commissioners.  He  also  appoints  3  inspectors  of  common  schools  for  each  of  the  ei^t 
school  districts  into  which  thecity  isdivided.  One-third  of  both  the  board  and  inspectors 
are  liable  to  change  each  year.  A  sux>erintendent  of  schools  and  7  assistant  superintend- 
ents are  elected  by  the  board  of  education  for  terms  of  2  years,  and  also  5  trustees  for 
each  ward,  1  of  the  5  being  changed  each  year. 

STATISTICS. 


CltiM. 


PopnlAtioii, 
oensus  of 
1880. 


Children  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
in  publio 
schools. 


Average 
daUy  at- 
tendance. 


Nnmberof 


Bzpendi- 
ture. 


Albany 

Auburn 

Bingbamton . 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Ck>hoe8 

Blmira 

Hudson 

Ithaca. 

Kingston 

Lockpoit 


90«758 

21,904 

17.817 

666.668 

155.184 

10,416 

20.541 

8.670 

9.105 

8.780 

18.522 


85.411 
6.855 
4.778 
199.100 
60.000 
8.518 
6,082 
8.220 
2,703 
2.704 
4,000 


13.975 
3.184 
8.000 
96.077 
25.212 
8.240 
4,198 
1.245 
1.918 
1.660 
2.745 


8,986 

2,307 

2,087 

53,194 

14.225 

1.486 

2.971 

806 

1,365 

1.096 

1.596 


64 
1.338 
439 
53 
80 
21 
32 
32 
44 


ti96,iia 

42,019 

47,483 

1.068,540 


a  Including  18,978  payment  of  indebtedness  inonrred  in 

*  digitized 


F^rm^^ 


37,88S 

<i70,W& 

12,829 

27,787 
28,Si4 
80,133 


NBWYOEK. 

StatuHea — Gontiniied. 
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OMm. 


Population, 
census  of 
1880. 

ChUdrenof 
Aohool  Age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
dailv    atr 
tenoanoe. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

17,129 

5,717 

8,837 

2,179 

50 

18,049 

6,912 

8,825 

2,129 

64 

1,206,299 

896,000 

0257,944 

ca27,008 

08,172 

10  841 

8,886 

2,222 

1,161 

30 

21,  U6 

7,988 

?»I2? 

2,618 

66 

8. 283 
20,207 

2,160 
6,002 

1,871 
2,760 

26 

1,915 

62 

89,866 

87,000 

18,881 

8.788 

255 

12,194 

8,129 

1,700 

1,427 

81 

8,421 

2,689 

1,684 

1,097 

82 

18,666 

4,844 

2,840 

1,527 

41 

61,792 

18,698 

9,379 

7,174 

185 

86.747 

18,700 

8,832 

4,833 

143 

83,914 

12,048 

W,318 

68,399 

107 

10,697 

8,245 

2,092 

1,800 

48 

18,802 

6,467 

8.281 

1,719 

52 

Expendi- 
ture. 


Lon|[  Island  City 

Newbnrgu 

New  York  City... 

OgdensborsT 

Onri 
Plstt 
Pcoi 
Bodt 

Borne 

Ssiatoga  Springs 

Sobenectady 

SrrsoQse 

Troy 

Utlca. 

Wstetiown 

Tookera 


189,697 
44,757 
8,690,283 
22,252 
45,462 
18,344 
40,653 

214,179 
15.243 
22,222 
25,464 


101,366 
79,259 
29,594 
53,543 


a  In  addition  there  was  an  enrolment  in  evening  schools  of  16,096,  average  attendance  of  6,158, 
sad  271  teachers. 
6In<dading  evening  schools. 

ADDITIONAL  PABTIOULABS. 

AUnmif  made  important  additioiiB  to  its  school  buildings,  having  completed  one  with 
616  sittmgis,  valned  with  lot  and  ftumittne  at  $19,942;  and  in  place  of  an  •Id  one  erected 
aDoQuesTf  said  to  be  a  model  of  completeness;  still  a  third  was  bein^  remodelled  and  ma- 
teriaUy  improved.  This  gave  to  the  city  26  public  school  bnildmgs,  affording  11.857 
aitdngs;  sdiool  property  was  valned  at  $765,3^.  A  decrease  of  73  in  enrolment  nom 
the  preceding  year  and  of  285  in  average  membership  was  attributed  to  enlarged  oppor- 
tanities  for  industrial  employment  An  official  examination  as  to  how  many  had  left 
school  during  the  year  to  engage  in  some  permanent  employment,  a  useful  line  of  gen- 
eral investigation,  showed  the  number  to  be  870.  Tardiness  was  reduced  50  per  cent.,  . 
but  the  half  day  absences  increased  2. 6  per  cent.  There  were  649  cases  of  truancy  (with 
not  more  than  500  truants,  the  superintendent  thinks).  The  superintendent  suggests 
the  iq>pointment  of  truant  officers  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  education 
set,  flfld  advocates  the  establishment  of  an  ungraded  school  for  the  instruction  and  reforma- 
tion of  truants.  Of  the  252  teachers  reported,  227  were  females.  The  schools  were 
taught  197  days  and  the  average  number  of  days  lost  by  these  teachers  was  only  2.8. 
IXiscipline  had  been  all  that  coiold  be  desired.  On  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  9,000 
there  were  only  about  6  cases  of  corporal  punishment  daUy.  The  courses  of  study  re- 
mained substantially  the  same  as  2  years  ago.  The  system  of  written  examinations  in 
all  the  schools  except  the  high  continued  to  work  well,  the  classes  marked  excellent 
doeeding  those  of  last  year  by  386.  A  quotation  exercise  which  had  worked  well  in  the 
bi^  school  was  reconmiended  for  the  lower  grades.  The  progress  in  reading  was  satis- 
ftetory,  s^^ht  reading  being  general.  The  study  of  lang^uage  was  increased,  doing  away 
with  the  old  method  of  parsing,  the  result  bemg  seen  in  the  &ct  that  290  pasf^  tiie 
regents'  examination,  being  66  more  than  the  year  before.  Great  improvement  in  pen- 
manehip  was  secured  by  using  pen  and  ink  in  the  second  and  third  year  grades.  Free 
hand  drawing  received  increased  attention,  and  was  to  be  extended  to  the  senior  class  of 
the  high  school,  thus  making  a  continuous  course  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade. 
This,  with  music,  French,  German,  and  chemistry,  was  taught  by  special  teachers. — 
(Cl^  report  and  return.) 

Ambum  classed  its  public  schools  as  high,  grammar,  and  primary.  The  11  school 
buildings  were  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  increased  school  population,  but  apropo- 
attian  to  increase  the  accommodations  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  Three  of 
tiwse  11  buildings  with  39  rooms  were  occupied  by  the  primary  schools,  7  with  16  rooms 
liy  the  grammar,  and  1  with  three  rooms  by  the  high  school,  together  affording  sittings 
ftr  3,334  an4  valued,  with  other  school  property,  at  $154,200.  Only  about  40  per  cent. 
<tf  the  youth  of  school  age  were  found  in  the  schools,  while  enrolment  increased  135  and 
atenige  attendance  75.  Of  teachers  (all  women  but  2)  there  were  2  more  than  the  year 
Mbce.  Two  special  teachers  in  music  and  drawing  were  employed.  Discipline  was 
jqported  as  generally  good,  the  only  exceptions  occurring  under  unskilful  and  incxperi- 
eaeed  teachers.  There  were  110  fewer  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  and  the  sujierin- 
Indeot  reported  the  year  as  one  of  exceptional  quiet  and  substantial  progress.  IMvate 
er  parochial  schools  occupied  3  buildings,  with  an  enrolment  of  1,200  and  17  tubers. — 
(C&f  Import  and  return.)  •  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Binghamian  enrolled  63  per  cent,  of  its  school  population  of  4,778  and  retained  43  per 
cent,  of  the  enrolment  in  average  daily  attendance.  Of  these  6  per  cent,  were  too  young 
to  attend  profitably.  In  the  period  firom  8  to  13,  inclusive,  which  years  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  oompnlsoiy  school  law,  the  absenteeism  reached  9  per  cent. ;  in 
that  firom  14  to  16,.  inclusive,  when  youth  begin  business  life,  26  per  cent ;  in  that  from 
17  to  18,  inclusive,  which  closes  the  system  of  public  school  instruction,  25  per  cent. ;  in 
that  from  19  to  20,  which  lies  entirely  beyond  the  grades  of  city  schools,  26  per  cent. 
The  school  system  embraces  7  ward  schools,  a  grammar  and  a  high  school;  these  are  all 
arranged  in  12  grades,  each,  except  the  first,  covering  1  year  of  three  terms,  the  seventh 
and  eighth  constitutLug  the  grammar,  the  other  4  the  high  school  grade.  There  was  a 
loss  of  147  in  enrolment  and  of  128  in  average  daily  attendance,  wlulo  in  teachers  there 
was  a  gain  of  6,  there  bein^  58  women  and  6  men  teachers.  No  special  teaching  in  mu- 
sic, drawing,  or  penmanship  appears.  In  the  8  school  buildings  reported,  the  primary 
schools  occupied  2,038  sittings;  the  grammar,  574 ;  the  high  school,  185.  School  property 
WBS  valued  at  $197,349;  enrolment  in  private  or  parochial  schools  was  estimated  at  528. 
(City  report  and  return.) 

The  Brooklyn  board  of  education,  consisting  of  45  members,  divides  the  general  sajier- 
vision  of  the  public  schools  among  21  standing  committees;  more  special  supervision 
is  intrusted  to  local  committees.  There  were  57  school  buildings,  all  in  good  condition. 
The  entire  school  property  was  valued  at  $4,943,553.  While  the  buildings  afforded  sit- 
tings for  66,300  pupils  and  average  attendance  was  53,194,  the  enrolment  for  the  year  was 
96,077.  From  3,000  to  5,000  in  the  primary  classes  were  crowded  into  basement  rooms 
and  old  dwelling  houses.  It  was  estimated  that  from  5,000  to  10,000  more  would  attend 
the  public  schools  if  better  accommodations  were  pro\ided;  not  less  than  $400,000  'were 
deemed  necessary  to  make  suitable  provision.  The  expenditure  of  $1,037,901  during 
the  year  was  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  schools,  but  the  city  refused  to  burnish  the 
additional  accommodations  desired  and  thousands  of  children  were  obliged  to  wait,  while 
thousands  more  were  taught  in  half  day  sessions.  The  schools  continued  to  be  classed 
as  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar,  but  in  some  grades  more  was  required  than  could 
be  aecomplished  in  the  time  allowed;  and  over  100  inexperienced  young  girls  are  annu- 
ally plac^  over  classes  of  infant  pupils.  An  intelligent  review  of  the  courses  was  oalled 
for.  The  city  school  system  includes  the  educatioual  depuilmcuts  of  9  orphan  asylums 
and  industrial  schools  partially  supported  by  religious  societies  or  individuals.  These 
schools  are  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  public  schools,  and  during  the  hours  allotted 
to  secular  studies,  from  9  to  3,  no  religious  instruction  is  given.  During  the  year  2,294 
children  were  taught  by  well  qualified  teachers  and  ei\joyed  better  accommodations  than 
the  public  school  pupils;  they  were  sustained  at  a  cost  to  the  public  of  $42,971.  Tliere 
were  taught  during  the  winter  13  evening  schools,  including  2  high  schools;  in  the  first 
division  of  the  school  term  there  was  an  enrolment  of  7,610  pupils  under  201  teachers;  in 
the  second  division,  5,328  pupils  under  192  teachers.  Music  and  drawing  were  taupht 
by  special  teachers.  The  work  in  penmanship  showed  special  improvement  as  the  result 
of  using  pen  and  ink  in  the  primary  classes,  instead  of  slate  and  pencil.  To  abate  the 
evil  of  inexperienced  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  it  was  decided  to  form  classes  on 
the  Kindergarten  plan,  and  ask  ^r  $5,000  to  pay  teachers  to  be  employed  in  this  work. 
The  establi^ment  of  industrial  schools  for  the  thoasands  of  poor  children  not  in  the 
public  schools  was  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  IkmuxI  as  a  measure  both  of  economy 
and  safety  to  society. — (City  report  and  return  ) 

Buffalo,  with  a  school  population  of  60,000,  an  increase  of  4,000,  had  42  school  build- 
ings, valued,  with  other  school  property,  at  $780,000,  and  20,433  volumes  in  the  school 
library,  valued  at  $19,694.  The  enrolment  advanced  897  and  average  daily  attendance 
230.  One  additional  teacher  was  employed  and  the  expenditures  were  $3,829  higher. 
Only  42  percent,  of  the  school  population  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  but  24 
per  cent,  of  it  were  in  average  daily  attendance. —  (State  report.) 

Oohoes  reported  7  school  buildings,  and  a  school  library  of  1,638  volumes,  which,  with 
buildings  and  sites,  were  valued  at  $86,800.  The  school  population  increased  527  and  en- 
rolment 566,  but  in  average  daily  attendance  there  was  a  loss  of  65;  10  more  teachers 
were  employed  and  $4,000  more  expended.  There  were  registered  in  public  schools  only- 
SB  per  cent,  of  the  .school  population,  while  only  17  per  cent,  of  it  appeared  in  average 
daily  attendance.  This  showing  from  the  State  report  of  62  per  cent  of  school  popula- 
tion as  not  regb;tere<l  and  83  per  cent,  of  it  not  in  diiily  attendance  in  the  public  schools 
caimot  be  explained  in  the  absence  of  any  official  report  from  tlie  city  superintendent. — 
(State  report.) 

Elmira  had  8  school  buildings,  a  gain  of  2  over  tlie  previous  year,  afibrdlng  3,825  sit- 
tings. The  older  buildings  were  remodelled  and  thoroughly  ivpaired:  school  properly 
was  valued  at  $316,000.  As  reported  last  year,  the  schools  were  classed  an  primary,  in- 
termediate, advanced,  and  academic,  each  having  3  divisions  of  1  year.  As  cx)mpaTe<l 
with  1879-'80  the  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and  expenditu|3^jte^  only  slight 
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chaoges;  69  per  oeat.  of  the  school  popolation  was  enrolled  and  71  per  cent,  of  the  enrol- 
ment was  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  promotion  of  teachers  according  to  meritorious 
service,  instead  of  on  yearly  examinations,  was  continued.  The  evening  schools  hereto- 
fore reported  were  discontintied. —  (Return  and  proceedings  of  board  of  education.) 

Hudson  reported  3  brick  school  buildings,  and  a  school  library  of  1,000  volumes,  valued 
with  other  school  property  at  $31,000.  With  an  increase  of  87  in  enrolment  and  the 
same  number  of  teachers  as  last  year,  the  cit^'  expended  for  its  public  schools  $3,318  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Tlie  school  population  increased  245,  but  only  38.6  percent, 
of  it  was  enrolled  in  the  city  schools  and  ouly  25  per  cent,  of  it  was  in  average  daily 
attendance.  —  (State  report. ) 

Ithaca  erected  1  school  building  during  the  year,  making  6  in  all.  The  6  afforded  1 ,730 
sittings  for  study  and  were  valued  with  other  school  property  at  $60,200.  There  was 
a  slight  decrease  in  attendance,  but  this  -^as  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever 
during  the  spring  term.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  50.5  per  cent,  of  school 
population,  exceeding  that  of  most  of  the  cities  in  the  Htate.  The  board  had  absorbed, 
daring  the  year,  all  the  elementary  schools  in  the  city  except  a  Kindei^garten  and  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  Cornell  University.  The  number  of  teachers  remained  the  same. 
The  schools,  taught  191  days  of  the  year,  were  classed  jis  primary,  intermediate,  gram- 
mar, and  high,  with  grades  covering  12  years,  4  of  which  are  .*^nt  in  the  high  school. 
Vocal  music  was  taught  in  all  the  courses.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  or  paro- 
chial schools,  75. —  ((3ty  report  and  return.) 

Kingston  had  8  school  buildings,  affording  sittings  for  1,671  pupils.  The  schools  are 
classed  as  preparatory,  high,  and  academic.  The  preparatory  includes  primary,  junior, 
and  senior  courses,  each  having  3  grades,  making  9  years  of  work  below  the  high  school 
and  academy.  The  studies  of  the  high  school  are  not  distinctly  given.  Those  of  the 
academy  are  arranged  under  3  courses,  one  in  literature  and  science  and  a  collegiate 
preparatory,  each  of  3  years,  with  a  higher  English  course,  embracing  all  the  advanced 
English  branches  included  in  the  other  courses.  There  were  75  pupils,  67  of  whom  pur- 
sued the  advanced  English  course,  and  10  graduated  with  honor.  A  large  class  from  the 
hif^  school  was  sent  up,  49  of  its  81  pupils  having  passed  the  regents'  examination,  not 
indnding  tliose  who  had  passed  after  entering  the  academy.  With  no  change  reported 
in  the  school  population,  there  was  a  considerable  lulling  off  in  enrolment,  a  slightloes 
in  average  daily  attendtmce,  and  a  loss  of  5  teachers.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  older 
students,  in  consequence  of  business  activity,  had  begun  active  life  accounts  in  part  for 
the  decrease.  The  number  of  days  of  study  lost  by  pupils  was  782  more  than  last  year. 
The  standard  for  promotion  in  all  the  departments  was  raised,  yet  nearly  all  examined 
passed.  Music  and  drawing  entered  into  the  instruction  of  all  the  courses. —  (City  re- 
port) 

Loekport  reported  6  school  buildings  and  a  school  library  of  3,881  volumes;  value  of 
school  property,  $110,600.  In  enrolment  there  was  a  gain  of  154  and  in  average  daily 
attendance  of  40,  although  expenditures  fell  off  $1,440.  The  schools  registered  68  per 
cent  of  the  school  population,  and  retained  40  per  cent,  of  it  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. There  were  6  private  and  parochial  schools,  with  400  pupils  enrolled.  In  the 
afaaenoe  of  a  city  return  and  report  for  1880-'81  no  further  information  can  be  given. — 
; State  report) 

Long  laiajuiCUtfhBd  for  its  5.717  school  population  7  school  buildings,  4  of  them  leased. 
One  of  those  built  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  is  said  to  be  the  only  excellent  school 
building  in  the  place.  All,  with  sites,  were  valued  at  $65,000.  The  schools,  classed  as 
primary  and  grammar,  were  taught  by  50  teachers  and  enrolled  67  per  cent,  of  the  school 
population;  57  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  Private 
and  parochial  schools  enrolled  203  pupils.  Few  public  school  pupils  remain  to  complete 
the  grammar  course.  New  methcds  of  teaching  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
histoiy  were  adopted  with  gratifying  results. —  (City  report.) 

Keuimrgh  reported  slight  changes  in  its  public  schools.  In  school  population  there  was 
again  of  15;  in  teachers,  including  2  in  evening  schools,  of  6;  >vith  an  increase  of  $622  in 
expenditures;  while  in  enrolment  there  was  a  loss  of  23,  and  in  average  daily  attend- 
loce  of  90.  The  firee  schools  enrolled  56.25  per  cent,  of  the  school  population,  and  64 
per  cent,  of  the  enrolment  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  board  had  6  school 
boildingis,  with  2,500  sittings,  of  which  1,600  were  used  by  the  primary,  600  by  thegram- 
BUHT,  and  150  by  eveiring  schools,  and  250  by  the  high  school.  School  property  was  val- 
ued at  $192,000.  School  were  in  session  200  days.  Enrolled  in  private  and  parochial 
sdiools,  701.— (Return.) 

New  York  City  reported,  for  its  393,000  si'hool  population,  130  school  buildings,  Mrith 
150^484  sittings,  all  valued,  with  sites  and  other  school  property,  at  $1 1,775,000.  During 
the  year  3  new  buildings,  with  sittings  for  4,900  pupils,  were  completed  and  occupied, 
vlddi,  with  other  improvements,  gave  a  net  gain  of  5,450  sittings.  To  provide  this  ad- 
fitional  school  room  and  sustain  the  schools  during  the  year  cost,  as  shown  in  the  table, 
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$3,690,283.  Yet  with  this  immense  ontlay  9,189  children  wete  leftased  aclmiflrinn  to  the 
schools  for  want  of  room.  It  was  a  serious  question  whether  the  board  would  be  able  to 
gnm  upon  the  steady  advance  of  the  school  population,  of  whom  there  were  8,000  more 
tiban  in  1880.  Under  the  care  of  the  board  of  education,  and  sharing  in  the  school  fund, 
were  299  schools,  consisting  of  a  normal  coll^re  for  girls  (with  a  training  department),  46 
grammar  schools  for  boys,  46  for  ^Is,  and  12  for  both  sexes,  69  primary  departments  of 
grammar  schools,  44  separate  pnmaiy  schools,  4  colored  schools,  48  industrial  and  re- 
formatory schools,  orph^  asylums,  &c.,  27  evening  schools,  and  1  nautical  school,  giving 
a  total  in  the  299  schools  of  274,040  pupils,  133,161  of  them  in  average  attendance.  To 
these  should  be  added  40,000  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  Of  those  in  the  public 
system,  2,043  were  in  the  normal  college  and  1,611  in  the  training  school  connected 
with  it.  There  were  1,317  colored  children  enrolled,  107  in  the  city  nautical  school, 
24,130  in  corporate  schools,  and  16,096  in  evening  schools.  The  statistics  of  attendance 
compared  with  1879-'80  show  a  gam  of  8,458  in  the  number  taught  and  of  1,691  in  aver- 
age attendance.  There  were  3,443  teachers  employed  (excluding  77  special  teachers,  but 
including  the  271  engaged  in  evening  schools),  of  whom  418  were  men  and  3,025  women, 
the  total  of  whose  salaries  was  $2,541,508.  Of  these,  37  were  in  the  normal  college  and 
27  in  its  training  department  and  199  in  the  corporate  schools.  During  the  year  Uoenses 
were  given  to  3^  applicants  for  teachers*  certificates.  The  first  licenses  are  provisdonal, 
to  be  made  permanent  when  the  teacher  has  given  proof  of  ability  to  do  satiafiustory 
work.  As  to  the  quality  of  instruction  given  and  discipline  maintained,  the  figures  ^u>w, 
as  the  result  of  examinations,  that  of  2,690  classes  instructed  in  the  primary  departsnents, 
the  grammar,  primary,  and  colored  scnools,  1,827  were  marked  excellent,  819  good,  42 
fidr,  and  2  indifferent;  while  in  discipline  of  the  same  schools,  out  of  2,749  dasses,  2,496 
were  reported  excellent,  232  good,  15  fair,  3  indifferent,  and  1  bad.  Only  97  pupila  were 
suspended  (this  being  100  less  than  2  years  before  and  53  less  than  the  previous  year), 
and  20  of  these  were  restored.  This  d^ree  of  discipline  was  obtained  without  resorting 
to  corporal  punishment.  To  &cOitate  promotions  ftom  the  primary  departments  and 
primary  schools,  the  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  6  grades,  each  requiring  no  more  than 
can  be  accomplished  in  5  months  by  a  child  of  ordinary  capacity,  so  that  one  in  the  low- 
est primary  grade  can  reach  the  lowest  grammar  grade  in  3  years.  Changes  made  in  the 
way  of  teaching  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  composition,  and  history  gave 
satis&ction.  Of  the  whole  number  of  classes  in  reading,  only  2  per  cent  were  deficient; 
of  2,690  in  spelling  2,277  were  excellent;  of  2,690  in  arithmetic  1,765  were  excellent, 
790  good,  and  118  fiur,  this  being  regarded  as  among  the  studies  most  snocessftilly 
taught.  Of  1,889  in  penmanship  1,596  were  excellent  Slate  vmting  continued  to  be 
an  important  element  in  the  work  of  the  lower  grades.  In  United  States  history  there 
was  an  average  gain  of  4  per  cent,  in  proficiency.  Instruction  in  some  department  of 
elementary  science  was  given  orally  to  all  the  grammar  grades,  and  to  the  primary  in 
object  lessons;  of  2,690  classes  examined,  2,078  were  rated  excellent  In  drawing  gen- 
eral progress  was  reported,  Growing  an  average  proficiency  of  93  per  cent  In  the  graded 
course  of  music  the  reports  show  satisfactory  results.  Crerman  and  Prench  were  studied 
in  83  of  the  104  grammar  departments.  The  nautical  school  for  the  training  of  boys  de- 
siring to  be  seamen,  which  began  eight  years  ago,  continued  to  be  a  usefiil  feature  of  the 
public  system,  having  had  during  the  year  a  monthly  attendance  of  107.  On  the  annual 
summer  cruise  the  ship  sailed  9,000  miles,  after  which  the  school  was  examined  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  46  graduated,  nearly  all  of  whom  immediately  found  places. 
More  than  60  graduates  of  the  school  are  now  serving  as  officers.  The  corporate  schools 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  16  reformatory,  benevolent,  and  industrial  societies.  Of 
the  24,130  children  tau^t  in  these  schools,  10,978  poor  children  who  could  not  attend 
the  public  schools  were  registered  in  the  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  In  the 
25  primary  evening  schools  conducted  during  the  year  under  the  system  adopted  by  the 
bo^  in  1880  there  was  great  improvement  in  punctuality,  r^ularity,  scholarship,  and 
discipline.  All  under  13  were  excluded,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  810  adults  over 
last  year.  The  board  endeavored  through  these  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  foreign  im- 
migprants  desiring  to  learn  English;  a  graded  course  of  instruction  for  them  was  adopted 
during  the  year,  and  out  of  the  15,150  pupils  enrolled  in  evening  schools  below  the  even- 
ing high  school  1,712  were  foreigners  studying  English,  and  there  were  3,840  other 
foreign  pupils  engaged  in  the  same  study.  On  admission  1,452  of  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  could  not  read  and  1,625  could  not  write;  2,157jBtudied  reading,  1,795  arithme- 
tic, 568  composition,  2,773  penmanship,  and  988  book-keeping.  The  work  done  by  the 
truancy  department  is  worthy  of  espeaal  notice.  During  the  year  17,378  visits  were 
made,  of  which  11,536  were  to  homes,  4,223  to  schools,  and  1,619  to  stores  and  ketones. 
The  cases  investigated  numbered  8,990;  outof  these  2,132  truants  were  returned  to  school 
and  395  non-attendants  placed  in  school,  2,331  were  kept  at  home  by  parents,  1,675  by 
sickness,  and  252  by  poverty,  while  359  had  been  withdrawn  £x>m  school  9Dd  gone  to 
work  or  left  the  city.—  (City  report  and  return.)  ^ .^.^.^^^  by  L^OOQIC 
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Ogdauimrg  proTided  10  bnildiogs  for  its  school  population  of  3,886,  and  a  achool 
library  of  3,675  Yolomes,  the  whole  valued  at  $62,575.  There  was  a  loes  of  158  in  school 
popolataon,  a  gain  of  152  in  enrolment  and  of  37  in  average  attendance,  and  an  increase 
of  $3,888  in  expenditures.  The  number  enrolled  in  public  schools  was  57  per  cent,  of 
the  school  population,  and  the  average  attendance  was  a  fhiction  more  than  29  per  cent, 
of  the  same.  Allowing  for  the  572  in  private  schools,  there  still  remained  1,092  not  in 
xbooL— (State  report ) 

(Mwego  reported  14  school  buildings,  with  3,760  sittings,  which  provided  for  only  47 
per  cent  of  its  school  population.  £hool  property  was  valued  at  $168, 380.  The  public 
schools  were  classed  as  primaiy,  junior,  and  senior,  with  a  3  years'  course  in  each, 
and  hi^,  with  a  4  years'  eourse,  besides  an  unclassified  school.  School  statistics  gener- 
ally show  a  slight  reduction,  with  the  exception  of  expenditures,  which  rose  |S,531. 
Ooly  47. 3  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  were  enrolled.  Private  and  parochial  schools 
enrolled  1,26a— (Return.) 

PUMntrgh  had  6  school  buildings,  5  being  used  by  the  primary  schools,  with  1/010 
sittings;  the  intermediate  and  grammar  dep^atments  occupied  rooms  in  the  hi^  sc1kx>1 
bmlding  and  had  286  sittings,  the  hig^  school  using  the  88  remaining  seats.  With 
lot  and  fhmiture,  the  high  school  building  cost  $45,000;  total  value  of  school  property, 
$57,000.  The  schools,  tau^t  by  26  teachers  and  classed  as  primary,  intermediate, 
grammar,  and  high,  were  graded  to  cover  12  years,  of  3  terms  each,  giving  to  the  primary 
and  gmmmar  3  years  each,  to  the  intermediate  2,  and  to  the  high  4  years.  Private  and 
parodiial  schools  enrolled  80.  Teachers  of  primary  schools  may,  at  their  discretion, 
dismisB  those  children  who  have  completed  their  exercises  for  that  session  an  hour  before 
the  regular  time  of  closing. — (Manual  and  return.) 

P&ugkkeepsie  reported  10  school  buildings,  with  2,770  sittings.  It  had  a  school  library 
of  10,900  volumes.  The  school  buildings,  sites,  and  property  were  valued  at  $145,102. 
Its  10  schools  continued  to  be  classed  as  introductory,  primaiy,  grammar,  and  high^  with 
grades  covering  12  years,  and  including  the  second  department  of  the  high  school  in  the 
grammar  grade,  eadi  grade  occupied  3  years.  Compared  with  1879~'80,  there  was  a  loss 
in  achools  of  2,  in  enrolment  of  369,  and  in  average  attendance  of  105;  in  teachers  there 
was  a  gain  of  2,  and  an  increase  of  $2,819  in  expenditures.  Efforts  were  made  to  reduce 
incgnlarity  and  tardiness.  Only  19  cases  of  suspension  were  reported  and  promotions 
increased  over  3  per  cent.  An  unusually  high  average  was  reached  in  the  regents'  ex- 
anunations,  especially  in  the  grammar  ^ades.  In  drawing  there  was  a  decided  revival 
of  interest,  and  t^  year's  work  was  satisfactory.  Private  and  parochial  schools  enrolled 
S28.— (State  and  city  reports  and  city  return.) 

Boeketter  reported  27  school  buildings,  with  13,030  sittings,  which  was  351  less  than 
the  enndment  in  Uke  public  schools  and  23,970  less  than  the  school  population.  Allow- 
ing &r  the  3,500  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  there  remain  20,470  not  provided  for 
in  the  city  school  system.  The  public  schools,  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high, 
were  tan^t  by  255  teachers,  including  a  teacher  of  German.  In  enrolment  there  was  a 
gun  of  510.  The  statistics  of  1880-'81,  including  the  number  reported  in  the  private 
and  parochial  schools,  gave  a  total  of  16,831  under  instruction  during  the  year,  yet  this 
w»  under  46  per  cent,  of  the  school  population. —  (Return. ) 

Mame^  with  a  school  population  of  3,129,  had  8  public  school  buildings,  with  2,050  sit- 
tings, valued,  with  other  school  property,  at  $75,250.  The  public  schools,  reported  as 
primaiy,  grammar,  and  high,  were  tau^t  by  3  male  and  28  female  teachers,  including 
1  special  teacher  in  drawing,  during  198  days.  The  enrolment  of  1,700  during  the  year 
was  54.3  per  cent,  of  the  school  population;  the  average  attendance  included  46.6  per 
eoit  of  the  school  population  and  nearly  84  per  cent  of  the  enrolment.  Private  and 
parochial  schools  enrolled  465. — (Return.) 

Stntoga  £^prmgs  had  12  school  buildings,  with  1,726  sittings;  with  other  school  prop- 
erty, tbtte  were  valued  at  $69,300.  School  population,  enroiment,  average  attendance, 
and  teaching  force  fbll  off  slightly.  The  public  schools  continued  to  be  classed  as  pri- 
Boy,  Junior,  grammar,  and  academic,  the  last  having  a  course  of  3  years.  Singmg, 
calisttMmes,  and  drawing  were  taught  throughout  the  entire  course,  the  music  being 
onder  a  speciBl  teacher.  Schools  were  in  session  200  days  and  were  taught  by  5  male 
nd  97  female  teachers.  An  evening  school,  taught  by  the  principal  of  the  grammar  do- 
lartDMDt,  enrolled  34  pupils,  with  an  average  attendtmce  of  17.  The  attendance  for  the 
fear  Aows  good  teachmg,  the  enrolment  b&ig  61.9  per  cent  of  the  school  population, 
*Uk  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  was  in  average  daily  attendance.  Including 
^  hi  private  and  parochial  schools  and  34  in  the  evening  school,  nearly  75  per  cent,  of 
tbetenool  population  was  under  instruction. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Sekmedtufy  had  for  its  4,844  school  population  9  school  buildings  and  a  library  of  3, 100 
voiUMs,  valued,  with  other  school  property,  at  $76,800.  There  was  a  slight  gain  in 
adieol  population  and  enrolment,  the  latter  being  48.3  per  cent,  of  the  former,  while  the 
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average  daily  attendance  reached  65  per  cent  of  the  enrolment.    In  the  4  private  and 
parochial  schools  there  was  an  enrolment  of  500. —  (State  report.) 

Syracuse  had  19  school  hnildlngs  with  8,333  sittinos,  being  1,046  lees  than  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  and  10,265  less  than  the  school  population.  The  buildings,  -with 
other  school  property  and  a  district  library  of  14,163  volumes,  were  valued  at  $804,900. 
The  public  schools,  classed  as  primaiy,  junior,  senior,  and  high,  were  taught  196  days  by 
11  male  and  175  female  teachers,  including  2  special  teachers  in  drawing  and  penman- 
ship. An  evening  school,  enrolling  about  50  pupils,  was  taught  by  1  male  teacher.  The 
school  population  increased  316  and  enrolment  103;  in  average  attendance  there  was  a 
loas  of  252.  The  average  daily  attendance  embraced  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  eii2x>l- 
ment.  Adding  the  1,862  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools  to  those  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  there  were  11,241  under  instruction,  being  a  fraction  over  60  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Tray  reported  14  public  school  buildings  and  a  district  library  of  1,100  volumes,  wbicb 
with  buildings  and  lots  were  valued  at  $235,850.  The  statistics  show  that  witb  an 
increase  of  2^  in  school  population  enrolment  fell  o^  406,  average  daily  attendance 
780,  and  number  of  teachers  5;  the  schools  cost  $2,278  more.  Only  44.5  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  were  enrolled  during  the  year,  and  only  58  per  cent,  of  the  enrol- 
ment was  in  average  attendance.  In  the  20  private  and  parochial  schools  there  was  an 
enrolment  of  1,200. —  (State  report. ) 

Utica  in  1880-^81  had  18  public  school-houses  with  4,690  sittings,  a  library  of  nearly 
8,000  volumes,  and  other  school  property,  all  valued  at  $708,571.  The  total  of  sittin^^s, 
including  1,400  in  the  private  and  parochial  schools,  furnished  school  room  for  only  50.5 
per  cent,  of  the  childr^  of  school  age.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  as  fol- 
lows: in  the  primary,  2,614;  in  the  intermediate,  1,500;  in  the  advanced,  671;  in  the 
academy,  172;  in  the  ungraded,  85;  in  the  2  evening  schools,  276.  The  statistics  show 
that  while  there  was  a  gain  of  236  in  school  youth  and  of  5  in  teachers,  there  was  a  loss 
of  173  in  enrolment,  of  328  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  a  decrease  of  $5,330  in  ex- 
penditures. Besides  the  97  regular  teachers,  there  were  5  special  ones  in  penmanship, 
music,  drawing,  French,  and  German,  and  5  substitute  teachers.  The  average  daily 
attendance  embraced  nearly  64  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment.  Discipline  was  well  main- 
tained, there  being  only  2  cases  of  suspension  for  tardiness,  29  for  misconduct,  and  no  expul- 
sions. The  schools  below  the  academy  are  the  primary,  with  a  2  years'  course,  and  the 
intermediate  and  advanced,  with  3  years  each.  The  evil  of  grading  schools  too  rigidly 
was  avoided  by  so  arranging  the  classes  in  each  grade  that  a  pupil  could  be  promoted 
.when  proficient  without  being  delayed  for  those  behind  him. —  (City  report  and  retom. ) 

Watertown  reported  9  school-houses,  a  district  library  of  4,000  volumes,  and  other  school 
property,  valued  at  $99,000.  The  statistics  of  attendance  for  1880-'81  show  64.4  per 
cent,  of  school  population  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  including  100  in  private  and 
parochial  schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  reached  62  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment.  — 
(State  report) 

Yonkera  for  1880-'81  reported  5  public  school-houses,  a  district  library  with  2,961 
volumes,  and  other  school  property,  valued  at  $128,993.  Private  and  parochial  schools 
enrolled  1,492.  Of  the  enrolment  53  percent.  w9B  in  average  daily  attendance. —  (State 
report) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Eight  schools  of  this  class,  to  train  teachers'  for  serviceable  work  in  the  State  school 
system,  have  been  established  by  law  at  Albany,  Brockport,  Buf&lo,  Cortland,  Fredo- 
nia,  G^eseo,  Oswego,  and  Potsdam,  the  oldest  being  that  at  Albany  (1844),  the  two 
youngest  those  at  Buffalo  and  Geneseo  (1871).  All  are  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  regents  of  the  Univeisity  being 
associated  with  him  in  the  case  of  the  school  at  Albany.  All  have  connected  with  them 
model  or  practice  departments,  and  all  but  those  at  Albany  and  Oswego  had  also,  at  the 
date  of  the  last  reports,  academic  departments,  relics  of  former  ac^emies,  not  reck- 
oned as  integral  parts  of  the  normal  schools.  Except  at  Albany,  where  the  same  mle 
formerly  obtained,  each  county  is  restricted  in  the  number  of  normal  pupils  it  may  enter 
at  these  schools  to  twice  the  total  of  its  representatiyes  in  the  State  assembly;  and  all 
such  pupils  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age.^  They  must  pass  a  satisfieictory  examina- 
tion, to  be  admitted  to  the  first  year  of  any  class,  with  corresponding  advance  in  age 
and  in  qualification  for  admission  to  advanced  classes.  The  course  at  Albany  is  of  2  years ; 
at  the  other  schools  it  is  of  2,  3,  or  4,  according  to  the  ^rade  of  position  sought,  the 
divisions  being  into  elementary  English,  advanced  English,  and  classical.  The  in- 
structors in  the  8  schools  in  1881  numbered  120;  the  graduates  for  the  year,  273.  The 
statistics  of  attendance  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  with  certainty,  but  according  to  a  table 
in  the  State  report  for  1881  the  whole  number  of  normal  students  was  2,930. 

>At  Albany  malM  myat  be  19, 
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OTHER  NQBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Normal  OoUege  of  New  York  City  (the  annual  reports  of  wbich  cover  a  calendar 
jetr,  not  the  State  school  year),  December  31, 1881,  had  1,214  normal  students  on  its 
refpster,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,127;  it  admitted  m)m  the  common  schools,  on 
eompetitive  examination,  702  and  graduated  from  the  required  3  years'  course  309  and 
from  the  voluntary  4  years'  course  20.  In  the  training  department  1,612  children  had 
been  taught  by  726  pupil  teacheis.  During  the  11  years  of  its  existence  up  to  1881,  the 
ooUege  had  giaduated  2,500  teachers,  over  1,000  of  whom  were  then  doing  good  work  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  city.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  supply  of  teachers 
was  exceeding  the  demand,  and  measures  were  taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  graduates 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  number  required  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  city  schools. 
With  this  view  it  was  determined  to  add  a  fourth  year  of  required  study  to  the  course, 
lod  graduation  of  students  was  to  be  omitted  in  1682.  It  was  believed  that  the  more 
extended  course,  the  increased  age  of  the  teachers  when  beginning  their  work,  and  the 
greater  maturity  of  mind  consequent  upon  the  hi^er  studies  of  the  fourth  year  course 
would  greatly  improve  the  system  of  public  education.  The  two  examinations  each  year 
heretofore  required  for  admission  were  reduced  to  one. —  (City  report) 

A  training  school  at  Syracuse,  organized  1880,  with  a  course  of  20  weeks,  giving  time 
ka  2  daases  in  a  year  and  consisting  of  female  graduates  of  the  high  school  who  wished 
to  become  teachers,  graduated  15.  It  was  proposed  to  extend  the  20  weeks'  course  to 
the  entire  high  school  year. —  (City  report).  Alfi^  University  showed  in  its  latest  dr- 
colar  a  normal  course  of  4  years  in  its  college  department;  St.  Lawrence  University, 
a  teachers'  class  in  which  regular  and  systematic  instruction  was  given  by  the  president. 
The  city  of  Utica  reported  a  normal  course  of  2  years,  English  and  scientific,  with  certifi- 
cate of  studies  pursued.  Binghamton  was  considering  the  expediency  of  adding  a  train- 
ing department  to  its  school  system.  The  school  authorities  of  Brooklyn  proposed  to 
organize  2  training  schools,  one  in  the  eastern  and  the  other  in  the  western  part  of  the 
ci^,  and  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  called  for  to  erect  suitable  buildings. 

There  were  in  New  York  City  4  schools  to  train  teachers  for  Kindergarten  work. 
For  their  statistics,  reference  is  made  to  Table  Y  of  the  appendix. 

TEACHERS'  CLASSES  IN  ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  law  of  1877  which  provides  that  the  regents  of  the  University  may  desigftate 
•grfemiee  and  union  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  in  which  normal  in- 
struction ahaU  be  given  also  provides  that  every  school  so  designated  diall  instruct  a 
doas  of  not  leas  than  10  nor  more  than  25  of  such  students,  that  each  scholar  admitted 
to  these  daases  shall  continue  under  instruction  not  less  than  10  successive  weeks,  and 
that  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  week's  instruction  of  each 
adwlw*.  Owing  to  the  insufficiency  *bf  the  income  from  the  United  States  deposit  fund, 
the  only  classes  appointed  for  1880--'81  were  in  the  spring  term  of  the  100  institutions 
of  this  character  designated. — (State  report.) 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

During  1880-'81  there  were  held  77  institutes  in  58  counties,  with  an  attendance  of 
13,209  teachers,  averaging  227  to  each  county  and  171  to  each  institute  held.  The  re- 
port gives  74.8  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  counties  where 
the  institutes  were  held.  The  cost  to  the  State  was  $16,937,  an  average  of  $292  to  each 
county  and  of  $1.28  to  each  teacher.  An  important  advance  was  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  the  employment  of  a  corps  of  professional  institute  conductors;  and,  although 
these  was  a  decrease  of  2,195  in  attendan«^  from  the  previous  year,  there  was  none,  it 
is  daimed,  in  the  interest  manifested  and  the  good  done.  In  18  of  the  counties  2  insti- 
tales  were  held  and  cdso  1  at  Salamanca  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  on  the  Allegany 
aad  Cattaraugus  Indian  reservations. —  (State  report. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

Tbe  following  school  journals  continued  their  issues  in  1880-'81 :  the  School  BuUetin, 
laonthly  organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  published  at  Syracuse,  was  in  its 
aoventh  and  eighth  volumes;  the  School  Journal,  which  had  dropped  the  New  York  part 
of  its  title,  and  was  published  weekly  at  New  York  City,  continued,  but  without  dear 
indication  of  its  volumes ;  the  Teachers'  Institute,  published  monthly  at  the  office  of 
te  Bdiool  Journal,  was  in  its  third  and  fourth  volumes;  the  Kindergarten  Messen- 
tranaferred  from  Milwaukee  to  Syracuse,  and  published  monthly  fh>m  the  office  of 
Bulletin,  was  in  its  fifth  volume;  the  American  Kindergarten  Magazine,  monthly,  New 
TadL  City,  was  in  its  fourth  volume;  the  Industrial  News,  published  monthly  by  the 
IwwAlms'  Institute,  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  was  in  its  second  volume;  while 
iba  Sanitary  Engineer,  in  its  fourth  volume,  and  Scientific  American,  in  its  forty-fifth 
both  publiahed  in  New  York  City,  gave  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the 
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subjects  indicated  by  their  titles.  Several  of  the  nussionary  jonmalB  gave  also  some 
edncatioDal  infonnation.  In  place  of  thew  Industrial  Monthly  came  America,  also  a 
monthly.  New  York  City,  devoted  to  the  indnstry,  trade,  finance,  and  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Neiw  York 
for  1879-'80  (the  latest  at  hand)  there  were  254  academies  and  academic  departments  of 
union  schools  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  re^ts,  and  according  to  the  State  report 
for  1880-^81  there  were  31,114  pupils  in  these  schools,  for  which  the  State  approprixKted 
$42,915.  The  scheme  of  the  regents'  higher  examinations  for  these  secondary  schools, 
as  revised  by  the  University  Convocation  of  1879,  aims  to  adapt  the  examinations  to  the 
widely  differing  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  rather  than  compel  the  schools  to 
conform  their  courses  to  an  inflexible  standard.  An  academic  diploma  is  now  granted 
to  those  students  who  have  completed  either  an  English  or  classical  course;  considerable 
freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  various  studies  is  allowed,  but  common  English  branches  are 
prescribed.  To  those  who  pass  an  examination  in  these  prescribed  branches,  a  certaficate 
of  progress  is  given,  called  the  regents'  intermediate  certificate.  The  other  English 
branches  of  study  are  divided  into  2  groups,  and  any  one  having  the  intermediate  cer- 
tificate who  passes  a  satis&ctory  examination  in  any  4  studies  of  both  groups  is  en- 
titled to  receive  the  regents'  academic  diploma.  The  classical  series  of  examinations  as 
a  uniform  basis  of  admission  to  the  colleges  of  the  State  are  substantially  the  same  as 
adopted  by  the  University  Convocation  of  1865. 

OTHEB  SBCONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  for  summaries  of  these,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 
GOLLBQBS  FOB  TOUKO  MEN,  FOB  TOUNG  WOMBK,  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEZSa 

The  Uterary  colleges  recognized  by  the  r^ents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  maintaining  a  separate  collegiate  existence  and  forming,  with  scientific^  l^^al, 
and  medical  schods,  also  thus  recogniased,  the  University  of  the  State,  continued  to  be 
in  1880-'81,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in  the  order  of  their  charters:  (1)  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York  (Protestant  Episcopal),  1754;  (2)  Union  College,  Schenectady  (Union 
Church),  1796;  (3)  Hamilton  College,  Clinton  (Presbyterian),  1812;  (4)  Hobart  Col- 
lege, Geneva  (Protestant  Episcopal),  1824;  (6)  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (non-sectarian),  1831;  (6)  Madison  University,  Hamilton  (Baptist),  1846;  (7)  St. 
John's  College,  Fordham  (Roman  Catholic),  1846;  (8)  University  of  Rochester,  Roches- 
ter (Baptist),  1846;  (9)  Elmira  Female  College,  Elmira  (Presbyterian),  1855;  (10)  St. 
Lawrence  University,  Canton  (Universalist),  1856;    (11)   Alfred   University,    Alfred 

Emth  Day  Baptist),  1857;  (12)  Inffham  University,  Le  Roy  (Presbyterian),  18Sr7; 
St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale  (Protestant  Episcopal),  1860;  (14)  College  of  St. 
cis  Xavier,  New  York  (Roman  Catholic),  1861;  (15)  Vassar  College,  Pon^bke^psie 
fnon-sectarian),  1861;  (16)  Manhattan  College,  New  Yoric  (Roman  Catholic),  1863;  (17) 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca  (non-sectarian),  1865;  (18)  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.  (non-sectarian),  1866;  (19)  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York  (non-seo- 
tarian),  1867;  (20)  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  (Methodist  Episcopal),  1870;  (21) 
Wells  College,  Aurora  (Presbyterian),  1870;  (22)  St.  Bonaventure's  College,  Allegany 
(Roman  Catholic),  1875.  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  New 
York,  mentioned  with  these  in  1880,  will  be  found  among  the  scientific  schools,  further 
on.  All  the  22  report  in  some  form  for  1881,  showing  lair  collegiate  courses  of  4  yeais, 
and  all  had,  as  preparatory  schools,  2S4  recognized  academies  and  academic  departs 
ments  of  union  public  schools;  in  237  of  these,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  of  the 
regents,  were  31,099  students,  of  whom  8,578  claimed  to  be  academic  and  8,356  had  their 
claims  allowed  by  the  regents.  In  the  22  colleges  at  the  same  date  there  wer«  3,359 
students,  *  under  346  instructors.  In  the  whole  course  of  their  existence  th^  had 
graduated  £rom  collegiate  classes  13,106,  including  the  graduates  of  1880.  Eleven  of 
these  colleges  had  philosophical  or  scientific  courses;  5  had  special  courses,  composed  of 
studies  in  the  regular  course,  but  not  leading  fjo  d^rees;  5  had  commercial  courses  of  1 
to  3  years;  10  gave  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  and  music,  these  arte  receiving  ap- 
parently special  attention  at  Wells,  Elmira,  Ingham,  and  Vassar  (all  for  women),  and 
at  Syracuse  University,  where  there  was  a  special  college  of  fine  arts,  with  eminent  in- 

^The  number  given  appears  to  include  preparatory  as  well  as  collegiate  stodonta. 
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sbuctofs,  a  ftdl  4  years'  oouTse,  and  a  graduate  coarse  beyond  it  To  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tanght  regnlarly  in  the  classical  conrses  of  the  22  colleges,  all  added  at  least  2 
modesn  European  languages,  some  haying  3  or  4,  and  Ck>mell  5,  while  6  included  Anglo- 
Sax<m  and  6  Hebrew,  Cornell  and  Ck)lambia  offering  Sanscrit  also. 

In  addition  to  these  colleges  of  the  University  come  7  under  private  or  church  control, 
Doton  tiie  regents'  list,  and  with  courses  lessdefinitely  collegiate  than  the  others.  Of  these 
7  ibe  Brooklyn  CoUegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute  presents  evidence  of  good  work  in 
its  rlwHicnl  course,  while  in  its  scientific  course  it  aims  at  especial  thoroughness.  The 
other  6 — St.  Francis  and  St.  John's  CoUeges,  Brooklyn;  Canisius  and  St  Joseph's  Col- 
leges, Buffido:  St  Louis  College,  New  York,  and  ti^e  College  and  Seminary  of  Our 
Lady  of  Ai^Is,  Suspension  Bridge — appear  to  have  all  remained  still  below  the  regents' 
standard,  though  St  John's,  Camsius,  and  that  at  Suspension  Bridge  show  an  improve- 
meat  since  the  last  report. 

Two  of  the  regents'  colleges,  Elmira  and  Hobart,  improved  their  buildings  in  1880-'81 ; 
Cohmilua  College  extended  its  instruction  in  modem  languages,  and  received  (subject 
to  a  life  interest  of  relatives  of  the  testator)  a  bequest  of  $650^000  firom  the  estate  of  the 
late  Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix,  of  New  York^  to  promote  scientific  research;  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Bochester  had  its  endowment  fund  increased  by  $256,800,  Mr.  John  H.  Deane, 
of  New  York,  giving  $100,000  of  it  and  Mr.  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  $50,000. 
St  Lawrence  and  Cornell  Universities  and  Hamilton  College  also  received  gifts  which 
bron^t  the  total  of  educational  benefactions  for  the  year  in  this  State  up  to  nearly 
11,000,000. —  (Ninety-fourth  report  of  r^ents,  catalogues,  and  returns.) 

lUtfriTUTlONS  FOE  THI  SUPEBIOB  IN8TEUCTI0N  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Fire  of  the  collegiate  schools  above  mentioned  as  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
regents  and  forming  parts  of  the  University  of  the  State  are  for  young  women:  Elmira, 
Rutgers,  Yassar,  and  Wells  Colleges,  and  Ingham  University,  while  Alfred,  Cornell,  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Syracuse  Universities  give  women  equal  opportunities  with  young  men. 
Twenty  other  schools  that  claim  to  be  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women  are 
on  the  lists  of  this  Bureau  and  may  be  found  in  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix.  An  exam- 
ination (MT  their  catalogues  and  circulars  shows  that  comparatively  few  of  them  approach 
the  standards  of  the  5  regents'  collies  for  women.  The  Normal  College  of  New  York 
Chy,  however,  though  its  chief  aim  is  to  prepare  young  women  fipom  the  city  grammar 
schioolB  to  be  teachers,  carries  its  pupils  through  a  4  years'  course  of  training  which  for 
thonmghnees  and  fulness  may  &iriy  be  termed  collegiate.  In  this  college  in  1881  were 
l,2148todents,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1, 127,  under  37  instructors;  in  the  5  regents' 
colleges  for  women  there  were,  in  the  same  year,  326  collegiate  students,  with  3  resident 
gEadnates,  under  88  instructors;  students  in  art  and  music,  some  probably  counted  twice, 
188 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIBNTrFIC. 

The  United  States  Hiliteuy  Academy,  West  Point,  continued  in  1880-'81  its  single 
4  years' course  in  literary,  scientific,  mathematical,  l^al,  linguistic,  and  military  studies, 
all  directed  to  the  preparation  of  skilled  officers  for  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
Stodents  fo  the  year  230,  under  50  instructors. 

Tbib  aehools  of  science  reported  by  the  regents  of  the  University  in  their  ninety-fourth  an- 
nnal  statement  were  the  Rensselaer  Polyt^hnic  Institute,  Troy ;  Columbia  College  School 
of  Mixies,  New  York,  and  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  also 
in  New  York.  The  Rensselaer  Institute  in  1880-'81,  as  in  several  preceding  years,  con- 
ceotrated  its  entire  work  upon  the  preparation  of  civil  engineers  in  a  course  covering  4 
yBBES,  offering,  however,  in  its  summer  vacation,  a  6  we^'  course  in  assaying  to  its 
gudnotes  and  students  and  others  qualified  to  ^e  it — students,  104;  instructors,  16. 
Tbm  Columbia  Colle^  scientific  work  will  be  noticed  farther  on.  That  of  the  Cooper 
Uakm  included,  besides  3  free  schools  of  industrial  art,  a  free  school  of  tele^phy  for 
women  and  a  firee  ni^t  school  of  science,  in  which  last  instruction  was  given  in  mathe- 
BUtieB)  physics,  engineering,  astronomy,  &c  The  former  school  had  45  pupils  in  1880- 
'SI;  the  latter,  1,335,  of  whom  390  received  certificates  of  proficiency;  instructors  in  the 
2«teo]8,  17.1 

Of  the  22  literary  coll^;es  included  in  the  ideal  university  of  the  State,  13  had  in 
TSQk  aeieniific  courses  of  3  to  5  years.    Elmira,  Hamilton,  Hobart,  Yassar,  ^d  Union 

^bqgw  went  beyond  this  by  giving  instruction  in  practical  astronomy,  with  the  aid  of 
I  efinpped  observatories,  Union  having  also  a  course  of  4  years  in  dvil  engineering, 
ttd  Syxacuse  University,  while  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  had  a  3  years' 


whole  Dmnber  tftUfirht  In  the  rofnilar  claases  in  the  Union  for  188(K>*81  was  8,018,  and  the 
r  of  the  faifllitution  was  enlarged  in  that  year  by  the  addition  of  another  eU>fKtoM9Mgh% 
of  tTDtOOO  to  Mr.  Cooper,  who  added  also  $30,000  to  its  endowment  fund.       '  ^  ^g  ^^ 
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course  in  the  same.  Colombia  College,  New  York,  and  Cornell  Uniyeisdty,  Ithaca 
went  still  fhrtheT)  Colombia  having  a  w^ool  of  political  science,  with  a  3  years'  oonxsc 
following  the  ooUeg^te,  and  in  its  school  of  mines  5  parallel  cooises  of  4  years  in  min- 
ing engineering,  civil  engineering,  metallurgy,  geology  and  paleontology,  and  chemistiy 
(analytical  and  applied),  beyond  all  which  came  graduate  courses;  while  Cornell,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  regular  4  years'  courses  in  science,  science  and  letters,  and  in  philoeopliy, 
had  a  2  years'  course  in'histoiy  and  political  science,  wi^  4  years'  courses  in  agricalt- 
ure,  in  mechanic  arts,  in  militaiy  science,  in  architecture,  in  civil  engineering,  in  math- 
ematics and  astronomy,  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  in  natural  histoiy.  Its  de- 
gree of  civil  engineer,  moreover,  was  held  so  high  that  6  years  of  study  were  necessary 
to  obtain  it,  the  4  years'  course  securing  only  that  of  bachelor  of  civil  engineering; 
this  was  also  the  rule  at  Syracuse.  At  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
degree  of  civil  engineer  was  given  at  the  conclusion  of  its  3  years'  course;  at  Union 
College,  the  Rens^laer  Institute,  and  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  4  years'  courses,  Columbia,  however,  seeming  to  press  its  studies  with  a 
special  thoroughness,  which  imposed  tho  need  of  work  in  vacation  as  well  as  in  the  col- 
lege terms. 

A  considerable  amount  of  scientific  study  is  presented  in  the  ''special  coursea  "  of 
the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  which  has  its  point  of  summer  study  at 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  and  its  centre  of  correspondence  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  This  circle 
is  fast  approaching  the  proportions  of  a  university  in  the  variety  of  the  oouises  it  o£Sei8 
and  the  vast  number  of  students  under  its  direction. 

PBOFESSIOKAL. 

Theological  instruction  was  given  in  14  schools  and  departments  r^[K>r(ing  for  1880— '81. 
The  following  had  3  years'  courses  of  study  and  for  admission  required  a  collegiate 
course  or  its  equivalent:  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian);  Hamilton  The- 
ological Seminary  (Baptist),  which  had  a  course  for  non-graduates  also;  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City  (Protestant  Episcopal);  Union  Theological  Seminaryy 
New  York  City  (Presbyterian),  which  also  requires  that  the  student  shidl  complete  the 
full  course  there  or  elsewhere;  liochester  Theological  Seminaiy  (Bi^tist),  including  a 
Crerman  department;  St.  Andrew's  Divinity  School,  Syracuse  (Protestant  EpisooxMil) ; 
Theological  Course  of  Alfired  University  (Seventh  Day  Baptist) ;  Bonaventure  College  azHl 
Seminary,  Allegany  (Roman  Catholic);  the  theological  department  of  Hartwick  Sem- 
inary (Lutheran);  in  the  last  2  of  these  the  3  years'  course  follows  an  academic  ponxae. 
Of  the  others  Canton  Theological  School  (Universalist)  and  the  Seminary  of  Our  L<ady 
of  Angels,  Suspension  Bridge  (Roman  Catholic),  each  had  a  4  years'  course,  including 
preparatory  studies;  while  St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminaiy,  Troy  (Roman  Catholic), 
had  4 J  to  5,  also  inclusive  of  preparatory  studies.  De  Lancey  Divinity  School,  G^eneva 
( Protestant  Episcopal),  retains  students  until  prepared  for  ordination,  without  r^ard  to 
time;  while  the  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Stanford ville  (Christian),  requires  for  ad- 
inission  only  a  belief  in  the  Bible  as  inspired  and  a  common  school  education.  Ke^r- 
burgh  Theological  Seminary  (United  Ptesbyterian)  was  suspended  in  1878. — (Cata- 
logues and  returns. ) 

In  connection  with  the  various  other  schemes  of  study  organized  at  Chautauqua,  a 
school  of  theology  was  instituted  in  1881,  with  a  course  meant  to  cover  4  years,  to  be 
pursued  privately  by  those  that  undertake  jt,  but  with  regular  presentation  of  papers 
and  reports  of  progress  to  instructors;  a  B.  n.  diploma  was  promised  on  the  completion 
of  the  course. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Tabic  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal. — Four  law  schools  reported  for  1880-'81,  as  follows:  The  Albany  Law  School, 
a  department  of  the  Union  University,  Albany,  continued  its  1  year  course  of  36  weeks. 
It  had  a  &culty  of  9  professors  and  54  students. 

The  law  department  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  advanced  its  course  of  study  ttoaa 
1  year  for  collegiate  students  and  1}  for  others,  as  heretofore  reported,  to  a  2  years'  conrse 
of  36  weeks  each  year  for  all.     It  had  a  faculty  of  2  professors  and  21  students. 

The  Law  School  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  had  a  course  of  2  years,  of 
about  31  weeks  each.  Graduates  of  literary  colleges  are  admitted  without  examina- 
tion; others  must  be  18  years  of  age,  must  have  received  an  academical  training,  in- 
cluding such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  as  is  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 
the  School  of  Arts.  With  a  faculty  of  6  professors  there  were  471  students,  254  of  whom 
had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science;  120  graduated.  Graduating  its  first  daas  of 
27  in  1860  its  alumni  now  number  2,470.  The  annual  charge  per  sdiolar  for  tuition 
is  $100. 

The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  New  York  City  reported  a  2  years'  comae  of  32 
weeks  each  year,  having  apparently  dropped  its  preparatory  course  since  1879.      Its 
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fiKultj  consisted  of  6  professors,  with  an  attendance  of  70  stndents,  of  whom  37  gradu- 
ated.—(Catalognes  and  return.) 

For  other  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

MedieaL — Eight  r^ular,  3  hectic,  and  2  homoeopathic  schools  of  medicine  report  for 

Of  the  regular  schools,  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn;  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Bii£Gilo,  at  Bui&lo,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
vereity  of  the  City  of  New  York  required  in  1881  only  3  years  of  study  under  a  med- 
ial preceptoir  and  attendance  on  un^sded  lecture  courses  of  20  weeks  a  year.  The  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Sur^ns  connected  with  Columbia  College,  New  York,  uniting 
with  these  in  the  first  requirements,  called  for  8  weeks  more  of  lecture  attendance  each 
year,  making  56  weeks  of  instruction  in  its  2  years'  courseagainst  40  weeks  in  the  others. 
It  also,  in  common  with  the  medical  department  of  ^e  C^ty  University,  offered  a  3  years' 
graded  course;  both  stimulated  study  with  high  prizes  for  successful  work.  Long  M- 
aod  College  Hospital  offered,  too,  a  3  years'  graded  course.  The  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  New  York  Infirmary,  New  York,  and  the  CoU^e  of  Medicine  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sitj,  Syracuse,  required  instruction  in  regularly  gn^ed  lecture  courses  of  3  years,  which 
couneB  in  the  former  were  of  32  weeks  each  year  and  in  the  latter  of  36  weeks;  both  also 
required  of  all  candidates  for  admission  without  academic  or  collegiate  diplomas  a  pre- 
timinaiy  examination.  Into  the  same  class  with  these  two,  as  respected  prelimimuy 
examination  and  required  graded  courses  of  3  years,  but  not  as  respected  lexigth  of  each 
rear's  course,  came  in  1880-'81  Albany  Medical  College,  Albany  (a  de^^ment  of 
Union  University,  Schenectady),  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  City, 
each  with  lecture  courses  of  but  20  weeks  a  year.  Bellevue,  however,  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Mends  of  higher  training,  the  next  year  only  offered  a  graded  3  years' 
0OU86  wiUiout  requiring  it 

Three  eclectic  medical  schools  continued  their  instructions,  the  CoUege  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Buf&do,  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
United  States  Medical  College,  in  the  same  city.  The  first  two  had  only  the  minimum 
requirements  of  such  schools,  3  years  of  study  under  a  medical  tutor  and  attendance  on 
2  foU  lecture  courses  of  20  weeks  each,  with  a  thesis;  the  third  added  about  3  weeks  to 
tbeae  requirements. 

The  homoeopathic  collies  were  2,  as  before:  the  New  York  Homoeopathic,  apparently 
Ibr  men  only,  and  the  New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women.  The  instruc- 
tion in  both  covered,  as  in  previous  years,  a  3  years'  graded  course  of  study,  which  in 
^  ibrmer  was  required  from  1880  and  in  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  so  strongly 
oiged  as  to  be  virtually  the  rule,  though  graduation  after  2  full  lecture  courses  was 
alliwed  on  evidence  of  3  years'  study. 

Dentistry. — ^The  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  New  York  City,  continued  to  receive 
and  graduate  students  that  had  had  2  years  of  instruction  ftom  a  prec^tor  or  2  in  its 
owninfirmary  courses  (firom  March  1  to  October  1  each  year)  and  l^t  hsA  attended  2 
legolar  lecture  sessions  of  20  weeks  each  (October  to  March  each  year),  had  deposited  in 
its  museum  aatis&ctory  specimens  of  dental  work,  and  had  passed  creditably  the  ex- 
amimiticms  of  the  professors  of  operative  and  mechaniod  dentistry. 

Pharmacy. — ^The  College  of  Pliarmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  organized  in  1829  and 
chartered  in  1831,  received  in  1881  a  coadjutor,  the  Albany  College  of  Pharmacy,  char- 
tered in  that  year.  Both  presented  the  nsual  requirements  of  such  schools,  4  years  of 
pharmaceutical  experience  and  2  years  of  study  in  their  courses. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  FOB  POLITICAL  LIFE. 

Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  and  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  have  responded  to 
the  pressing  ctXi  for  schools  of  political  science,  and  have  provided  regular  courses  of 
^ody.  Since  188iO  there  has  been  in  the  former  a  3  years'  course  foUowing  graduation 
6om  the  usual  college  course;  while  in  the  latter  the  course  in  history  and  political  sci- 
«oee,  which  has  existed  for  several  years,  has  been  greatly  expanded  and  will  eventually 
onbcaee  all  the  important  topics  connected  with  political  and  social  science. — (Register. ) 

TRAINING  IN  ART  AND  TRADES. 

As  following  collegiate  institutions  had  departments  of  painting  and  drawing:  Al- 
fred University,  Wells  College  for  Women,  St.  Francis  and  St.  Joseph's  Colleges,  and 
Ka^gers  Female  College;  while  Elmira  CoUege,  Ingham  University,  and  Vassar  College 
laHS  for  women)  and  the  University  and  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  had  each  a 
c«ikfe  of  arts  with  courses  of  2  to  3  years,  and  Syracuse  University  had  a  cpllc^pf  fine 
■^  with  a  4  years'  course  and  one  for  graduates  beyond  it. —  (Catalogucs.P^-^'^^ 
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The  art  school  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  oontmned  to  indude  instruction  in 
the  high  arts. —  (Present  Age.) 

The  technical  school  of  the  Metropolitan  Muaemn  of  Art,  New  York  City,  classes  its  in- 
struction as  follows:  Moulding  and  carving,  with  a  special  class  for  artists  and  amarteniB 
in  cartoons  for  work  in  fresco,  5  nights  a  week;  drawing  and  designing  in  2  classes,  with 
oonrseeof  2  and  3  nightsa  week;  carriage  drawing  and  oonstmctian,  3  nights  a  week,  and, 
forwomen,  da7instmctionindeo»rationin2clas8e6,  withconrsesof  threeaftemoonsawe^. 
Lectores  on  subjects  connected  with  the  work  are  given  on  Saturday  nights.  Schools  of 
wood  and  metal  work  were  to  be  added  in  1881.  Statistics  of  the  year  are  wanting. — 
(C^ircular  and  Industrial  News.) 

The  Sodidty  of  Decorative  Arty  New  York  City,  organized  in  1878,  provides  a  place  for 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  women's  art  work,  induces  women  with  talent  for  art  woric 
to  cultivate  it,  aids  their  efforts  by  instruction,  and  procures  orders  for  deeoratiTe  pot- 
tery, porcelain,  cabinet  work,  draperies,  and  embroidery.  As  l^e  society  limited  itself  to 
the  higher  order  of  work,  a  demand  was  soon  felt  for  a  similar  institution  filling  a  broader 
field.  In  May,  1878,  the  New  York  Exchange  for  Woman^B  Work  vras  opened,  with  the 
motto,  *' Anything  a  vroman  can  do  can  be  done  at  this  ezchanse; ''  in  1881  it  paid  its 
consignors  $23,743,  retaining  a  commission  of  10  per  cent. —  (Phi&delphia  Daily  Erening 
Telegraph.) 

The  technical  art  school  at  Cooper  InatUMte^  New  York  City,  had  departments  of  en- 
graving, wood  carving,  photography,  and  dravdng  in  which  free  instruction  was  giTen. 
The  success  of  the  school  is  shown  m  the  foct  that  a  number  of  graduates  of  the  n<»inal 
drawing  class  were  employed  by  JeweUers,  house  decorators,  lace  makers,  carpet  manu- 
focturers,  bookbinders,  &c.  In  1879-'80  t^e  photo-crayon  class  earned  $6,765,  with  a 
much  largerveaming  in  1880-^81.  The  engraving  class  vras  constantly  employed  by 
Scribner,  Hai'|>er  Bros.,  the  Smithonian  Institution,  &c  During  1880-'81  more  than 
$20,000  were  earned  by  the  pupils  in  and  out  of  the  school,  all  going  directly  to  them 
and  none  applied  to  the  support  of  the  institution. —  (The  Present  Age.) 

The  New  York  Trade  Schools  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  training  efficient 
practical  mechanics,  experience  having  shown  that  a  more  thorough  educaticMi  can  be 
given  in  a  trade  school  than  in  a  workshop.  The  courses  of  instruction,  as  drawn  up 
with  the  advice  of  the  proprietors  of  many  leading  houses  in  the  city,  are  plumbing  and 
sanitary  engineering,  house,  sign,  and  decorative  painting,  with  special  courses  in  mix- 
ingoolors,  neeco  painting,  polishing,  and  repairing  hard  woods. — (R^rt) 

The  Hosier  Noonday  ClasSy  connected  with  the  smith  and  machine  department  of 
Brewster  &  Co.'s  carriage  manufoctoiy,  New  York  City,  began  in  September,  1881,  and 
is  conducted  by  J.  L.  H.  Mosier,  superintendent.  The  workmen  devote  a  part  of  their 
nooning  to  reading  technical  books;  writing,  drawing,  and  book-keeping  are  studied  at 
home.  This  school  is  for  apprentices  only,  and  attendance  on  it  is  made  a  part  of  the 
contract  in  em^^loying  them.    The  experiment  has  proved  a  great  success. 

The  Ladies'  Art  AasociaOon  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  present  courses  in  drawing  and 
painting  from  life;  drawing  from  cast:  photo^ph  coloring,  water  color  and  crayon; 
painting  on  china,  enamel,  and  underglaze;  prmdples  of  design;  embroideiy;  botany; 
and  geometry.  Children's  classes  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  free  hand  and  me<dian- 
ical  drawing,  witii  use  of  brush,  principles  of  form  and  color,  and  their  application  to  man- 
u&ctures. —  (Circular. ) 

The  Woman^s  Institute  of  Technical  Design,  New  York  Citv,  was  opened  by  Mrs,  Li.  E. 
Cory,  November,  1881,  with  6  students,  and  closed  in  the  rollowing  June  with  90.  In- 
struction was  given  in  wall  papers,  calico  designs,  and  flower  painting,  and  there  was  a 
carpet  and  oil  doth  class.  The  results  were  encouraging,  the  designs  for  carpets  made 
by  the  young  women  having  been  sold  for  reproduction  in  the  factory. — ^Woman's 
Journal.) 

Art  needlework  was  taught  in  all  its  varieties  by  the  School  for  Art  NeedUwork,  in 
New  York  Ci^y. 

FUeh^a  InsUttOCj  BufOodo,  endowed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Fitch  and  intended  to  resemble 
Cooper  Union,  vnU  indude  a  female  training  school  in  connection  vrith  the  Charity 
Orramization  Sodety  of  Buffalo ;  the  institute  reodved  from  Mr.  Fitch  property  Talned 
at  $200,000.— (School  Journal.) 

Household  Art  BoomSj  Utica,  is  the  name  of  an  organization  whose  olQect  is  the  pn>- 
motion  of  mural  decoration.  To  ftirther  this,  the  sodety  made  arrangements  in  1881 
for  a  course  of  lectures  in  1882  on  the  summer  resorts  of  the  ancient  Romans,  their 
daUy  life,  their  houses,  and  their  mural  decorations,  in  landscape,  genre,  and  mythological 
paintings. —  (Household  Art  Rooms. ) 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  Assodaiion^  New  York  City,  is  a  school  for  teaching  little  girls, 
especially  of  poor  parents,  the  various  branches  of  household  industry  sug^sted  by  the 
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oecd  of  improving  the  ways  of  living  amoDg  the  poor  and  of  discouraging  the  tendency 
imong  girlB  to  look  npon  housework  as  debasing.  Instruction  is  given  in  6  lessons  of 
1  month  each  in  the  details  of  domestic  work,  beginning  with  kindling  firep,  waiting  on 
ioofs,  bed  making,  sweeping,  Sdc  ;  laundry  processes,  scrubbing,  and  laying  a  dinner  table 
in  the  order  of  its  courses  follow;  then  a  lesson  is  given  on  the  parts  of  beef,  mutton, 
&c,  and  how  to  cook  and  carve  each;  lastly,  children  learn  to  knead  bread,  turn  tiny 
rolls,  cut  oat  biscuit,  and  make  pies.  Appropriate  songs  attend  all  the  lessons  and  make 
Uiem  attractive.  Through  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  &e  Kindergarten  system,  the  chil- 
lireo  acquire  the  essential  principles  of  good  household  service. —  (Report.) 

The  Workingmen'8  School  of  the  Society  for  EtMcal  OuUure,  New  York  City,  aims  to 
combine  industrial  training  with  ordinary  school  work,  <uid  to  use  it  not  only  for  cre- 
ating mechanical  skill,  but  also  for  educating  the  mind.  Laying  the  foundation  of  its 
work  in  the  Kindergarten,  its  e£fort  is  to  carry  it  forward  in  giaded  courses  of  2  years 
each,  the  work  lessons  being  given  in  the  last  2  hours  of  2  days  in  each  week.  In  the 
fii8t2  years,  covering  the  period  from  7  to  9  years  of  age,  potter's  day  is  used  instead  of 
wood,  the  school  desks,  with  suitable  tools,  serving  for  work  tables.  At  9  years  of  age 
the  plan  is  to  begin  work  on  wood  with  a  small  saw;  at  11,  to  begin  to  handle  the  scroll 
saw,  in  wood  first  and  afterwards  in  zinc;  and  at  13,  to  bejgin  instruction  in  carpenter's 
work  with  a  complete  outfit  for  a  workshop.  From  the  simplest  household  ut^isil  the 
papil  is  to  go  on  to  more  difficult  and  extensive  work,  fiK)m  which,  after  2  years'  tndn- 
ia&  he  may  advance  to  carving  and  turning.  Up  to  the  close  of  1880-'81,  this  experi- 
ment appears  to  have  been  a  success,  bringing  a  refirashing  change  into  the  school  life 
of  the  children  by  its  ocmnection  of  industrial  and  literary  training. — (Report  of  prin- 
cipal fin- 188Q-'81.) 

The  New  York  dokifig  School,  under  the  eeneral  management  of  Miss  Juliet  Ck)r8on,  its 
aeqetary  and  superintcoident^  aims  to  tea(m  the  best  methods  of  cheap  and  good  cookery. 
The  fall  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  twelve  lessons,  and  embraces  marketing,  cook- 
ing, serving,  and  carving,  with  &e  chemistry  of  food  and  the  physiology  of  nutrition. 
EoQoomy  is  inculcated,  and  both  housekeepers  and  cooks  are  required  to  learn  by 
pTKtiee  and  comparison  proper  methods  of  bringing  the  best  and  dieapest  dishes  to  a 
well  ai^ointed  table.  Tliis  school  is  now  widely  known  as  the  pioneer  of  a  movement 
that  has  reached  nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States,  and  is  redeeming  American 
cookery  from  its  wasteful  methods  and  unwholesomeness.  While  the  advantages  of  the 
school  are  not  ignored  by  the  rich,  its  benefits  are  chiefly  enjoyed  by  the  middle  classes 
and  the  poor. — (Circular. ) 

Qeven  missicm  institutions  train  large  numbers  of  poor  children  at  once  in  common 
«bool  branches  and  in  some  usefhl  industiy,  in  1881  giving  tndning  to  13,859,  as  follows : 

The  Brooktjfn  Industrial  School  Association  and  Home  for  Destitute  Children^  established  in 
1854,  attends  to  the  ordinary  education  of  its  pupils,  but  gives  especial  prominence  to  the 
support  of  industrial  schools,  of  which  in  1881  it  had  6  in  different  parts  of  the  city:  5 
of  these  reported  875  pupils,  the  kitchen  garden  being  used  in  3  of  them. —  (Report.) 

Hie  Industrial  School  Association  of  Brooklyn,  established  in  1869,  with  work  similar  to 
the  above,  had  under  its  care  276  children  trained  in  school  and  domestic  industries. 

The  Brooldjfn  Children's  Aid  Society  divided  its  work  into  6  departments,  embracing 
industrial  and  sewing  machine  schools,  with  kitchen  garden  exercises.  In  the  sewing 
machine  school  326  had  received  lessons.  In  the  2  industrial  schools  703  were  under 
inatmction. —  (R^ort. ) 

The  Ih>e  Points  House  of  Industry,  New  York  City,  taught  1,031  pupils  in  1881,  by 
vbom  3,487  articles  were  made  in  the  sewing  department  and 21,225  mended;  54  pupiLs 
learned  to  sew  well,  10  to  run  the  sewing  machine;  11  worked  by  turns  in  the  kitchen, 
34  in  the  bed  rooms,  while  30  were  just  learning  to  sew.  In  the  type  room,  besides 
doing  the  work  on  the  Monthly  Record,  the  boys  did  job  work,  earning  between  $500  and 
$900,  whOe  some  had  gone  out  to  earn  their  living  in  printing  establishments. —  (Monthly 
RecOTd.) 

Tlie  Industrial  Schools  of  (he  Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York  City,  in  1880-'81  had  21 
day  saad  1 1  nig^t  schools,  enrolling  9, 662.  During  the  last  12  years  113, 000  poor  children 
had  been  prepared  for  servants,  apprentices,  clerks,  factory  hands,  and  artists,  10,500 
were  sent  to  the  public  schools,  2,800  truants  were  brought  in,  and  7,500  were  sent  to 
places  of  employment.  Since  its  organization  it  had  trained  from  the  poor  and  vagrant 
cbUi^  about  60,000  for  useful  work  and  found  places  for  them,  had  sheltered  200,000 
in  tti  lodging  houses,  and  had  taught  over  50,000  poor  little  girls  in  the  21  industrial 
of  these  not  a  score  had  entered  on  a  criminal  life  or  had  become  drunkards  or 
though  four-fifths  were  the  children  of  criminal  or  vicious  parents. — (Report.) 
Industrial  Department  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association,  New  York 
Ctt^,  in  1881,  secured  positions  for  nearly  1,200  women;  gave  to  114  the  making  of  over 
litOg^aments,  paying  them  good  prices;  trained  62  girls  to  become  competent  seam- 
ftMBats;  and  anisted  335  young  women  in  getting  safe  homes  a^^^.^^^men  in  aecur- 
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The  New  York  ffause  and  School  of  Industry  gives  sewing  work  to  poor  women  and 
traina  young  girls  to  Yarions  industries.  Of  these  40  have  become  skilled  seamstresses 
and  readily  found  employment.  ^  In  housework  12,516  garments  had  been  made^  em- 
ploying 180  destitute  women.    In  the  industrial  school  there  were  199  children. 

The  WiUon  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  New  York  City,  sustained  a  day  school  where 
girls  were  instructed  in  the  common  English  branches  and  sewing  by  hand  and  mskkin^ 
their  own  garments,  which,  by  a  system  of  credit,  they  earn.  There  were  310  on  the 
roll. —  (Annuol  report.) 

The  Industrial  School  of  Bochesler,  occupying  in  its  twenty-fifth  year  an  enlarged  hnlld- 
ing  free  from  debt,  received  121  poor  children  during  1881,  and  had  83  in  average  attend- 
ance in  the  day  school.  The  kitchen  garden  was  used  in  domestic  training,  and  cookery 
classes  were  in  successful  operation. — (Report.) 

The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  home  in  Rockland  County  for  orphan  and  destitate 
children,  endeavors  to  train  poor  children  for  fJEom  work,  trades,  and  industries  soitahle 
for  girls,  and  to  educate  deserving  and  earnest  minded  youth  who  wish  to  work  their 
own  way  and  elevate  their  position.  Every  one  able  is  obliged  to  work.  There  were  52 
inmates  during  the  year  1881. —  (Report.) 

The  Children's  Friend  Society,  Albany,  aims  to  provide  an  ordinary  school  for  the  poor 
children  it  gathers  in,  and  also  to  train  them  in  important  branches  of  housework  and 
sewing.  In  1879,  the  last  year  for  which  there  is  a  r^;)ort,  there  were  242  children  in 
atten£ince. — (Report. ) 

TRAINING  OP  NURSES. 

The  training  schools  for  nurses  reporting  in  1880-'81  are  the  Brooklyn  Training 
School,  opened  in  1880,  which  had  12  pupils  in  its  2  years*  full  course;  the  New  York 
State  School  for  Training  Nurses,  orgsmized  1670,  which  in  1881  had  6  instructors  and  7 
pupils;  the  BuffiJo  General  Hospital  Training  School,  organized  in  1878,  which  hxid 
trained  in  its  2  years'  taW  course  33  and  graduated  5;  the  Charity  Hospital  Training 
School,  which  had  instructed  in  its  2  years'  course  130,  enrolling  40  and  graduating  6  in 
1881,  and  of  whose  90  graduates  during  its  existence  of  6  years  75  were  known  to  oontinne 
in  the  profession;  the  Mt.  Sinai  Training  School,  New  York  City,  had  26  pupils  in  its  t2 
years*  course;  the  New  York  Hospital  Training  School  had  instructed  in  all  70  in  its 
course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  26  during  the  year,  graduating  12;  and  the  New  York 
Training  Sdiool  for  Nurses  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  had  trained  148  in  its  full  2  x^ats' 
courses  since  1873  and  64  during  the  year.  Of  the  148  graduates,  120  were  kno^wn  to 
continue  in  the  work;  and  the  House  and  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Syracuse,  re- 
ported nurse  training  work  in  1879-^80.  All  required,  for  admission,  a  common  school 
education,  good  moral  character,  firm  health,  and  ages  between  20  and  36. 

EDUCATIOX  IN  MUSIC. 

The  New  York  CoUege  of  Music,  incorporated  in  1878,  arranges  its  course  of  instmc- 
tion  in  departments  of  vocal  sight-reading;  piano;  violin;  theory  and  harmony:  vocal; 
and  organ;  besides  chamber  music  and  operatic  departments  for  advanced  stadentB  in 
piano  playing  and  vocal  training;  all  under  16  professors,  with  654  students,  in  1881—' 62. 
Diplomas  in  art  and  degrees  in  musical  science  are  conferred  by  the  president  and  cor> 
poration,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  director  and  faculty  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  State  of  New  York. — (New  York  College  of  Music.) 

The  Baxter  University  of  Music,  Friendship,  was  reported  in  1881  as  a  fhlly  organizer! 
institution  in  every  branch  of  musical  learning ;  there  were  graduating  courses  for  chnrch , 
society,  orchestral,  and  band  musicians,  with  lectures  and  a  series  of  concerts  accoxn' 
panying  the  courses.     No  statistics  are  given. —  (Report. ) 

SCHOOLS  FOR  TRAINING  IN  ORATORY. 

Several  schools  of  this  kind  are  known  to  exist  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  no  infbr> 
mation  concerning  them  for  1880-^81  has  been  received. 

TRAINING  IN  SEAMANSHIP. 

The  Nautical  School  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  on  the  school  ship  St.  Mary,  is  for  the 
training  of  pupils  in  the  elements  of  an  ordinary  school  course,  with  instruction  in  the 
science  and  art  of  navigation.  The  sea  service  and  school  training  occupy  each  ahoat 
half  a  year.  The  enrolment  for  1881  was  107.  The  boys  were  examined  in  the  spring 
in  school  studies  under  the  superintendence  department  of  the  city  schools;  in  October, 
in  the  presence  of  16  shipmasters,  they  were  successfully  put  through  their  drill  in  5«ea- 
manship;  47  were  graduated. —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

In  the  6  State  institutions  for  this  purpose  there  were  1,323  pupils  in  1880-'81,  a  de- 
crease of  12  from  the  previous  year.    Of  these,  649  were  State  pupils  and  456  county,  while 
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128  were  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  91  by  parents,  guardians,  or  friends. 
Of  the  whole  nmnber  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Instraction  of  the  Deaf  and  Biunb, 
New  York  City,  had  519;  the  New  York  Institution^for  the  Improved  Instraction  of 
Deaf-Hates,  137;  the  St.  Joseph  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instraction  of  Deaf-Mates, 
Fofdham,  239;  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rome,  168;  the  West- 
em  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  132;  Le  Oouteulx  St.  Mary*s  In- 
stitute for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  BufSftlo,  128.  Increased  importance 
was  attached  to  the  industrial  departments  in  most  of  these  schools,  as  through  them 
both  males  and  females,  when  leaving  school^  may  have  some  means  of  self  support  be- 
sides the  mental  training.  From  year  to  year,  instruction  in  the  arts  of  design  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  important,  developing  taste  and  skill  which  were  higUy  gratify- 
ing. A  number  of  recent  graduates,  both  male  and  female,  were  devoting  themselves  to 
artistic  work  as  a  specialty  with  pecuniary  success.  Articulation  and  lip  reading  re- 
ceived more  or  less  attention  in  all  the  schools,  but  more  especiaUy  in  the  2  institutions 
in  New  York  City,  where,  under  the  most  approved  methods,  the  results  were  very  en- 
couraging. One  graduate  passed  a  successfcd  examination  for  admission  to  the  Columbia 
CoUe^  School  of  Mines,  and  was  successfully  pursuing  the  course  in  civil  engineering, 
depei^Ung  entirely  on  lip  reading.  The  institution  at  Rochester  had  introduced  the 
Kindergarten  teaching  with  incr^sed  usefulness,  as  by  experience  it  was  found  to  be 
of  great  value  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mute  children.  During  the  year  printing  was 
added  to  the  trades  taught,  and  a  daily  paper  was  issued ,  made  up  of  items  from  the  school 
exerdaes,  with  little  incidents  of  school  life  and  bits  of  news  fix>m  the  daUy  papers,  using 
tbesimpleet  language  possible,  the  difficull^  in  finding  books  simple  enough  for  the  young 
ehildTen  having  led  to  the  idea  of  this  paper.  This  institution  had,  foe  the  three  previous 
yeazs,  oooupied  rented  property  belonging  to  the  city,  but  in  1881  the  city  had  executed 
a  lease  giving  to  the  institution  the  property,  valued  at  $81,000,  for  25  years  at  $1  per 
annum.  During  the  year  the  New  York  Institution  No.  2  removed  from  its  old  location 
00  Broadway  to  its  beautiful  home  on  Lexington  avenue.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no 
finer  stnicture  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  world.  I%e  ground  was  given  by  the  city  on  a  99 
)'eai8'  leaise  at  $1  per  annum,  the  builcUng  costing  $140,000. — (State  report) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

The  New  York  State  InstihUion  for  the  Blindy  Batavia,  registered  170  pupils  doiine 
1<;)80-'81,  boys  86,  girls  84,  and  was  arranged  in  3  departments,  literary,  musical,  and 
industrial.  In  the  literary,  besides  the  ordmary  English  branches,  instruction  was  given 
in  rhetoric,  zoology,  physiology,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  with  exorcises  in  decla- 
mation and  composition.  The  Kindergarten  class  was  continued  with  increasing  interest 
and  success.  In  the  musical  department  120  were  instructed  in  instrumental  music,  10 
of  these  upon  the  pipe  organ.  An  orchestra  of  8  instruments  was  taught  through  the 
year,  while  a  class  of  14  were  instructed  in  h^miony  and  musical  composition,  some  of 
whom  were  subsequently  employed  in  teaching.  The  tuning  class  of  18  had  made  good 
progress  and  were  tuning  their  own  instnmients.  In  the  industrial  department  broom 
making  was  the  principal  industry  for  the  males,  while  the  females  were  taught  hand 
and  machine  sewing,  knitting,  and  ornamental  needlework. —  (Report.) 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  had  236  inmates  in  1880-'81. 
Ituianged  its  system  of  instruction  in  3  departments,  literary,  musical,  and  industrial: 
the  literary  embraces  a  course  of  studies  of  7  grades,  going  as  high  as  algebra,  geometry, 
logic,  mental,  moral,  and  natural  philosophy,  science  of  government,  rhetoric,  and  oom- 
positioa;  in  t^e  musical  dei)artment  instruction  is  given  in  voice  culture,  chorus  sing- 
ing, piuio  and  oxgan  playing,  theoiy  and  practice  of  teachings  staff  and  Wait  systems  of 
mnsical  notation,  and  piano  tuning.  In  the  industries  the  males  are  taught  cane  seating, 
mattress  making,  and  the  manipulations  of  piano  action  and  strings  necessary  in  piano 
tuning.— (Report.) 

H       EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Syracuse,  established  in  1851,  has  made  no  report 
of  its  work  for  1880-'81  to  this  Bureau.  In  1879-^80  it  had  on  average  of  289  under 
instruction  in  simple  elementary  studies  and  industrial  occupations. 

REPOBMATOBY  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  State  reformatories  ore  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  and 
the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  Rochester,  each  with  educational  and  industrial  depart- 
ments for  both  sexes,  the  State  being  districted  between  them.  During  the  last  year 
Uie  former  had  an  average  attendance  of  741  and  had  cared  for  19,969  inmates  since  1825. 
Statistics  for  1881  are  wanting  for  the  latter  school. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  kindred  institutions  under  the  fjxte  of  benevolent  organ- 
iations,  viz:  (1)  The  State  Reformatory,  Elmira,  which  had  received  1,238  during  five 
jwn  up  to  September,  1881;  (2)  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  Westchester 
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County,  which  hod  2,833  under  its  coro  in  1880-'dl;  of  these,  7d5  left  daring  tbe  year 
physically  and  morally  improved  and  more  than  500  of  them  fitted  to  earn  their  own 
living;  a  large  proportion  of  th^  boys  were  placed  on  fiums  in  Nebraska.  (3)  The 
CuthoUc  Protectory,  Bnfialo,  mentioned  in  the  report  of  board  of  charities  as  among  the 
most  important  in  the  State,  Aimishes  the  Bnreaa  no  information  since  1876.  The  fbl- 
lowing  provide  only  for  girls  and,  though  reformatory  in  character,  the  inmates  are  not 
committed:  the  ABSOciation  for  Befiriending  Children  and  Young  Girls,  the  New  York 
Magdalen  Benevolent  Society,  both  in  New  York  City,  the  latter  caring  for  166  in  1881, 
and  the  House  of  Shelter,  Albany,  with  no  statistics. 

The  great  number  of  children  brought  under  these  reformatories  and  the  large  annual 
expenditures  for  their  support  place  them  among  the  most  important  public  charities  in 
the  State. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

UNIVEE8ITY  CONVOCATION. 

The  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  held,  under  this  title, 
since  1663,  an  annual  meeting  with  the  instructors  of  the  various  colleges,  normal  schools, 
and  academic  institutions  under  their  direction,  uniting  with  these,  since  1868,  the 
trustees  of  such  institutions.  Its  annual  session  ^t  Alb£my  July,  1881,  is  report^dd  to 
have  been  unusually  Interesting.  The  most  marked  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  paper 
on  the  relation  of  the  General  Government  to  the  education  of  the  people,  the  conclusion 
being  that  Congress  should  appropriate  a  fond  in  aid  of  education  and  determine  all  con- 
ditions of  its  apportionment;  that  after  such  apportionm^ts  have  been  made  by  Congress 
and  accepted  by  the  States  they  should  be  entirely  controlled  and  administered  by  the 
States.  The  meagre  report  at  hand  irom  a  State  newspaper  mentions  only  the  reading 
of  other  papers  on  education,  on  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  coU^es,  and  a  few  more  the  titles 
of  which  are  not  given.  Dr.  David  Murray,  who  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
board  at  a  meeting  in  Januaiy,  was  said  to  be  showing  a  vigorous  and  progressive  spirit, 
which,  with  a  genial  manner,  gave  promise  that  the  convocations  of  the  ftiture  would  be 
more  successM  than  those  of  tiie  past.  It  was  thought  that  the  time  of  the  convocation 
should  be  changed  from  July  to  Januaiy,  in  l^e  hope  of  calling  out  a  larger  and  more 
representative  attendance.  Hon.  Henry  R.  Pierson  was  elocted  chancellor. — (School 
Bulletin.) 

8TATB  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Saratoga  July  5-7,  1881,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  president.  Pro!  Jerome  Allen. 
The  meeting  was  characterized  by  certain  indications  of  progress:  the  attendance  of 
teachers  and  leading  educators  was  large  and  the  interest  shown  encouraging*,  tlie  mem- 
bership was  greatly  increased;  the  drift  of  sentiment  in  addresses  and  papers  read  was 
toward  improvements  in  theories  and  practice;  the  sulgects  introduced  and  discussed 
were  those  most  directly  touching  the  issues  of  the  day  in  educational  matters.  The 
president  gave  the  keynote  to  the  spirit  of  the  session,  saying:  '^  All  ov^r  the  land  new 
methods  of  education  are  being  talked  about.  Our  meetings  should  state  the  diagnosis 
of  the  diseases  in  our  schools  and  point  distinctly  to  the  remedies.  It  is  ^r  more  im- 
portant to  reduce  our  illiteracy  than  to  lessen  our  public  debt.  The  education  needed 
as  a  remedy  must  be  supplemented  by  religious  or  at  least  moral  training.  Our  mistake 
has  been  that  in  running  away  from  sectarianism  we  have  run  away  from  religion  as  well. 
If  the  State  is  bound  to  prevent  children  from  growing  up  in  ignorance,  she  is  equally 
bound  to  prevent  them  fit>m  growing  up  in  idleness  or  vice.  Why  should  the  State  wait 
until  an  aimless  life  has  blasted  character  and  influence  before  it  does  what  it  ought 
earlier  to  have  done?  "  After  this  address,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest, 
came  reports  of  committees  on  ^^The  condition  of  education,"  '^  Improved  methods  of 
education,"  **The  advancement  of  education,"  and  *^  Nearsightedness  in  schools." 
Besides  these  there  were  elaborate  papers  on  '^  Reading,"  on  '*  Institutes  and  institute 
instruction,"  ^^  Recent  criticisms  on  our  public  schools,"  ^^  Latin  in  high  schools," 
^  ^  (Genealogy  of  the  modem  lecture  and  its  place  in  educational  agencies, "  ^  *  Educaticmal 
j oumalism, ' '  followed  by  remarks  on  *  ^  Industrial  education  in  the  public  schools. ' '  The 
exercises  were  enlivened  by  recitations,  music,  and  an  excursion  to  Lake  Geoige,  when, 
after  the  appointinent  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  association  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Yonkers  in  1882. —  (Annual  report.) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association,  at  Utica,  December,  1880,  it  was  voted  to  hold 
its  next  session  in  January,  1882,  in  order  that  the  persons  elected  school  commissioners 
at  the  general  election  of  1881  might  act  officially  in  the  proceedings,  their  terms  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  January,  1882.  Reports  of  this  meeting  are  wanting. — (State 
report.) 
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OBITUAEY  BECORD. 
8UPEBINTENDBKT  SAMUBL  8.  H/LSDALL, 

'Bom  m  1800,  at  Norwich,  N.  T.,  and  dying  in  the  city  of  New  York,  June  3, 1881,  Mr. 
EaodiU  filled  much  of  his  seventy- two  years  of  li£d  with  nseftil  labor  for  the  elncational 
intenBto  of  his  native  State  and  of  its  chief  oily.  Having  supplemented  early  school 
stadies  v^ith  a  brief  coarse  at  Hamilton  College,  he  prepared  for  the  bar  in  l^e  office  of 
Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1834.  Gen.  John  A.  Dix 
iras  at  that  time  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  for  the 
management  of  the  latter  interest  secured  the  aid  of  Mr.  Randall  before  he  had  gone  &r 
into  the  practice  of  the  law.  The  young  assistant  proved  to  be  the  man  for  the  place 
Mid.  ihe  occasion,  doing  his  work  so  well  that  he  was  retained  till  the  dose  of  Qmusnl 
Dix'8  long  incumbency,  and  then  was  reengaged  for  the  same  duties  by  Hon.  John  C. 
fencer,  who  in  1839  succeeded  General  Dix.  Two  years  later,  1841,  his  ^uableWvices 
received  honorable  recognition  in  his  appointment  to  the  deputy  superintend^cy,  an 
office  iq^nrently  created  for  him,  and  which  he  held  till  1846,  again  fix>m  1849  to  1862, 
and  once  more  Ibr  a  part  of  1854.  While  acting  thus  as  deputy,  the  fhll  duties  of  the 
soperintendenc^  twice  devolved  upon  him,  and  were  performed  so  satis&ctorily  that 
when,  in  1853,  a  movement  was  bc^un  to  separate  the  department  of  public  education 
from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  Mr.  Randall's 
£utiiAil  work  and  intimate  acquaintance  Vith  the  State  school  system  (whid^  he  had 
done  much  to  improve)  would  lead  to  his  election  to  the  superintendence.  Political 
influences  stood  in  his  way,  however,  then;  but  two  months  later  (in  June,  1854)  he  was 
dected  to  the  superintend^K^  of  sdiools  in  New  York  City.  He  accepted  the  position, 
and  hdd  it  for  16  years,  brii^^ing  up  the  city  system,  then  in  its  in&ncy-.  Resigning  on 
acooont  of  fiuling  health,  Y&  deputy,  Mr.  Henry  Kiddle,  succeeded  him,  and  he  gave 
moeh  of  his  remaining  strength  to  the  preparation  of  an  excellent  History  of  the  Oom- 
moD  School  System  of  the  State,  published  in  1871.  For  the  preparation  of  this  history 
he  was  fitted,  not  only  by  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  by  carefUl 
8tady  of  the  State  records  at  Albany,  but  also  by  two  preceding  works,  A  Digest  of  the 
Common  School  System,  published  in  1844,  and  The  Common  School  System  of  the 
8Ute  of  New  York,  published  in  1851,  with  a  smaller  one  on  Mental  and  Moral  Culture, 
IBR  To  all  these  are  to  be  added  a  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  published  in  1870,  and  First  Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Popular 
Instruction,  1868,  with  15  valuable  reports  on  the  school  system  of  New  York  City. 
Full  of  years  and  worn  with  labors,  he  at  last  rested,  honored  with  the  title  of  *'&ther 
of  the  school  system  of  New  York,''  which  ^vstem  he  certainly  did  more  than  almost  any 
other  sii^e  man  to  put  into  efficient  dperalion. 

ASaiSTAKT  SUPERINTENDENT  ALEXANDER  J.  SOHSM. 

PrafeeBorSGhem  was  bom  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  in  1826;  entered,  1843,  theUniversitiy 
of  Bonn;  completed  his  university  studies  at  Tubingen,  and  came  in  1851  to  America. 
Here  be  taught  modem  languages  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  and  in  1854  became  professor 
«f  H^rew  and  modem  languages  in  Dickinson  Colle^  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  con- 
tmoed  fiv  sonoe  years.  The  intelligence  displayed  here  in  his  contributions  to  the  news- 
mwB  attracted  the  attention  of  the  literaiy  men  engaged  on  Appleton's  Cydopsodia, 
Mad  he  was  invited  to  New  York  to  aid  them.  Continuing  in  this  work  for  eleven  years, 
be  esteblished  such  a  reputation  for  varied  scholarship  that  when  Johnson's  Cyclopsdia 
vii  planned  he  was  employed  on  this  also.  In  1874  he  became  one  of  the  assistant 
Rperintendents  of  1^  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  under  Henry  Kiddle,  continuing 
pik  until  lus  death.  During  this  period  he  Tmited  with  Mr.  Kiddle  in  preparing  a  very 
•Kftd  C^clopcedia  of  Education,  published  by  Steiger  in  1877,  and  then,  with  others, 
w  engaged  on  the  Theological  Encyclopedia  of  Drs.  McClintock  and  Strong.  These 
be  but  specimens  of  the  literaiy  labors  that  he  undertook  in  connection  with  bis  school 
ittte.  The  multitude  of  these  labors,  however,  told  upon  his  system,  and  led  to  his 
pRBatuxe  dei^,  which  occurred  May  21,  1881. 

RISHOP  SRA8TU8  O.  HAVEN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Tldi  aoomnplished  man,  whose  life  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  honors,  was  bom  in 
BoBtcn,  Mass.,  November  1, 1820;  he  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  1842;  was  prin- 
■{isl  of  a  private  academy  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  during  1842-'43;  then  taught  in  Amenia 
Beminary,  N.  Y.,  till  1848;  served  the  next  five  years  as  pastor  of  important  Methodist 
dmxdies  in  New  York  Ci^  and  vicinity,  and  ftom  1853  to  1856  was  professor,  first  of 
Utia,  ^Ih>«  of  rhetoric  and  T^gliab  literature,  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
kate,  dming  whidi  time  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
h  1866  he  vras  induced  to  return  to  Boston  as  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  the  chief  Metho- 
feUm^  of  New  v^Q^«nA,    Here  again  his  ability  and  scholarship  were  recognized  by 
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the  governor  in  an  appointment  to  the  Massachnsetti  board  of  education  (of  which  be 
was  dioeen  chairman)  and  by  the  people  in  two  successiTe  elections  to  the  State  senate; 
while  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  came  like  recognition  in  an  honoraiy  degree  of 
LL.  D.  After  seven  years'  work  in  Boston  he  was  recced  in  1663  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  take  the  place  of  the  retiring  chancellor,  Bev.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Tappan.  His 
exoellent  administration  here  doubled  in  six  years  the  ftmds  and  the  attendance,  with 
such  improvement  in  literary  quality  and  discipline  as  to  place  the  institutioQ  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  institutions  of  its  class  in  the  United  States.  This  work  accomplished, 
he  felt  at  liberty  to  undertake  a  like  one  for  an  infant  university  of  his  own  church,  the 
Northwestern,  at  Evanston,  111.,  not  far  from  Chicago.  He  went  there  as  president  in 
1869;  ^^  found  it,''  says  a  later  president,  ^' a  small  college;  made  it  a  universi^  in  lact 
as  well  as  name. ' '  Such  successful  coU^e  work  led  to  the  selection  of  him  by  his  church 
as  secretary  of  its  board  of  education  in  1872,  and  to  his  election  as  chancellor  of  one  of 
its  most  important  iustitutions,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  accepted  both 
positions,  carrying  into  the  latter  the  work  of  the  former,  without  compensation,  and, 
although  burdened  with  this  extra  labor,  he  added  laigely  to  the  attendance  on  the 
Tmiversity,  strengthened  its  courses,  brought  its  medical  school  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  highest  in  the  country,  and  much  improved  its  college  of  fine  arts.  In  1880  he  was 
elevated  by  his  church  to  its  highest  office  of  bishop,  and  was  assigned  the  Pacific  coast 
as  his  field  of  labor.  Spinning  that  labor  at  San  Francisco  and  along  the  coast  from 
Juiuaiy,  1861,  within  six  months  he  was  prostrated  with  malarial  fever  in  Oregon,  and 
died  August  3,  1881,  leaving  the  reputation  of  a  model  educator  and  a  most  genial, 
lovable,  and  many-sided  man. 

6E0BOE  PAYNE  QUACKENBOS,  LL.D. 

Bom  in  New  York  City,  September  4, 1836,  and  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1843, 
Dr.  Quackenbos  spent  a  year  in  teaching  at  the  South,  and  then,  returning  to  his  native 
dty,  became  principal  of  the  Henry  Street  Grammar  School,  subsequently  occupying 
for  twenty  years  the  same  relation  to  a  '^  collegiate  school "  at  the  comer  of  Fourteenth 
street  and  Sixth  avenue.  To  this  long  experience  in  teaching  we  owe  a  series  of 
text  books  for  school  use  that  have  made  his  name  familiar  not  only  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  in  England  and  its  colonies,  and  even  in  Japan.  First  Lessons  in 
English  Composition  came  out  in  1851;  Advanced  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
and  a  School  History  of  the  United  States,  in  1854;  a  Natural  Philosophy,  in  1859; 
English  Grammar,  in  1862;  a  Primary  Arithmetic  and  an  Elementary  Arithmetic,  in 
1863;  a  Practical  Arithmetic  and  an  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  in  186H, 
with  a  lai^er  History  of  the  United  States,  in  1876;  besides  all  which  he  edited  a  revised 
edition  of  Spiers  and  Surenne's  French  and  English  Dictionary.  These  books  secured 
so  wide  a  welcome  that  teaching  had  at  last  to  be  relinquished  and  his  whole  time  given 
to  the  revision  and  improvement  of  the  volumes  that  were  aiding  others  in  their  school 
work.  In  this  congenial  occupation  some  peaceful  and  useful  years  were  passed;  he  died 
July  24, 1881,  at  New  Ix)ndon,  N.  H. 

DR.   JAMES  P.  WHITE. 

This  esteemed  physician  and  instructor,  bom  in  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  March  14, 
1811,  died  September  28,  1881.  A  practitioner  of  great  intelligence  and  a  student  in 
European  schools,  as  well  as  in  America,  he  early  rose  to  eminence  in  Ms  profession, 
became  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  was  a  professor  in  it  iix)m  the  outset,  had  been  its  president  for 
some  time  before  his  death,  and  was  also  first  vice  president  of  the  Amerioui  Medical 
Association. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  NniiA  Gilmoub,  Stato  auperinUndent  of  ptMic  inMruduniy  Albany. 

fPiTBt  term,  April,  1874-1877;  second,  April,  1877-1880;  third  term,  April,  1880-1883.] 

Mr.  Addison  A.  Keyes  has  been  assistant  superintendent  during  most  of  Mr.  Gllmour's  iactimbency. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


1879-^80. 


1880-»81. 


Increase. 


Decie 


SCHOOL  POPULATION   AND  ATTEND- 
ANCE. 

Whheyonth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Colored  yoath  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

White  youth  in  public  schools 

Cc^ored  youth  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  in  public  schools. 

Average  attendance  of  white  pupils. - 
Average  attendance  of  colored  pupils. 
Whole  average  ifttendance  reported  .. 

SCHOOL  DISTBICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Komber  of  school  districU  reported  -. 

Nomber  of  public  school-houses 

Number  of  free  schools  for  whites 

Number  of  free  schools  for  colored. .. 

Whole  number  reported  as  free 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Bep^i^  Taluation  of  public  school 
property. 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

White  men  teaching  in  free  schools  .. 

White  women  t<f»aching 

Colored  men  teaching 

Colored  women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  fi^e  school  teachers. 

Avenge  mmithly  pay  of  whites 1 

Arerage  monthly  pay  of  colored ...  j 

INOOME  AND  BXPENDITUBE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  ezpenditnie  for  public  schools. 

STATS  SCHOOL  FUND. 

AxDoont  of  available  State  fhnd 

Fjtim»t4Pid  whele  amount  (including 
portion  not  now  aTailable). 


291,770 
167,554 
469,324 
136,  481 
89,125 
225,606 
(i90, 512 
c57,  290 
147,802 


6,392 

3,766 

e3, 523 

el,  789 

c5,  312 

54 

$179, 561 


2,006 
721 

1,034 
369 

4,130 

$21  91 


M523,555 
352,882 


$200,000 
631,555 


293,780 
174, 292 
468,072 
140,311 
100,405 
240, 716 
^87,436 
655,384 
dl42, 820 


6,240 

3,711 

/3,781 

/1, 901 

/5,682 

$220,442 


2,620 
986 

1,007 
389 

5,002 
$22  25 

19  82 


i$698,772 
409,659 


$100,000 
431,555 


2,010 
6,738 
8,748 
3,830 
11,280 
15, 110 


258 
112 
370 


$40,881 


614 
265 


20 
872 


$137, 197 
56,777 


3,076 
1,906 
4,982 


152 
55 


27 


$100,000 
100,000 


•  ln74ooimtlea. 

ftlnSTocmntiea. 

elnTSoonntiM. 

<!  In  87  oat  of  W  counties. 

«In  81  ooanties. 


/Inffiootmties. 

oOnly  6  months  of  1881  reported. 

^Includes  8132,266  on  hand  at  besrinninf;  of  the  year. 

ilnoludes  $170,286  on  hand  at  bcfiinninff  of  the  year. 


(From  reports  of  Hon.,  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  iastruction, 
fee  the  two  years  indicated.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

A  State  board  of  education  and  a  State  snperintendent  of  public  instruction  (who  is  ez 
officio  a  member  of  the  board)  have  general  charge  of  educational  interests.  County 
school  afikirs  are  supervised  by  county  boards  of  education  composM  of  the  commission- 
ers of  each  county  assisted  by  county  superintendents.  These  last  were  provided  for  in 
1881,  the  office  of  county  examiner  being  at  the  same  time  abolished.  County  superin- 
tendents are  elected  biennially  by  county  boards  of  education  and  of  magistrates  in  joint 
session.  For  each  district,  a  school  committee  of  three  persons  is  elected  by  the  county 
board  of  education. 

OTHEB  FEATUBSS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Under  the  constitution  the  public  schools  have  long  been  supported  by  the  income  of 
a  State  school  fund,  by  county  school  funds,  and  by  State  and  county  capitation  taxes, 
the  sum  of  the  last  two  not  to  exceed  $2  a  head.  Under  the  school  law  of  1881  there  are 
also  given  to  the  schools  a  general  tax  of  12  J  cents  on  the  $100  of  property  and  credits  in 
the  State  and  a  poll  tax  of  37}  cents.  If  these  funds  should  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
schools  four  months  in  each  school  year,  under  the  new  school  law  a  special  tax  for  the 
amount  necessary  must  be  levied  by  the  county  commissioners.  School  funds  are  appor- 
tioned by  the  State  board  to  counties,  and  by  county  boards  to  the  several  districts,  *  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  children  therein  between  6  and  21,  the  county  boards  specUyinghow 
much  is  for  white  and  how  much  for  colored  schools.  The  district  school  committees  are 
required  each  year  to  take  a  census  of  youth  of  school  age,  designating  race  and  sex,  and 
forward  their  enumerations  to  the  county  superintendent.  The  funds  and  schools  for 
white  and  colored  children  must  be  kept  separate.  Schools  aided  by  public  funds  are  free 
to  all  residents  of  the  district  6  to  21.  Teachers  are  examined  by  county  superintend- 
ents, from  whom  they  receive  certificates  valid  for  1  year  in  the  county  where  issued  and 
graded  according  to  qualification.  Institutes  may  be  organized  by  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation, who  are  authorized  to  appropriate  annually  $100  of  county  school  funds  for  the 
purpose;  and  when  such  institutes  are  held  teachers  are  required  to  attend.  Teachers 
must  make  report  at  the  close  of  every  term  to  the  county  superintendent  and  the  dikrict 
school  committee;  county  superintendents,  annually  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  he 
to  the  governor. —  (School  laws,  1881.) 

OENEBAL  CONDITION. 

With  an  increase  of  8,748  youth  of  school  age,  the  enrolment  reported  was  15,110 
higher.  To  sustain  the  public  schools  there  seem  to  have  been  raised  ^137, 197  more  than 
in  1879-'80,  and  there  was  a  reported  addition  of  $40,881  to  the  value  of  State  school 
property.  Information  from  other  than  official  sources  indicates  that  several  religious 
associations  in  other  States  did  much  to  improve  the  teaching  force  in  North  Gux>lina  by 
providing  normal  schools,  more  or  less  permanent  in  character,  which  seem  to  have  been 
well  attended;  in  two  or  three  instances  enterprising  towns  secured  teachers,  set  up 
graded  schools,  and  carried  them  on  with  enthusiasm.  The  figures,  however,  do  not  on 
the  whole  indicate  progress;  for,  while  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  returns  for  the  two 
^ears  unavoidably  vitiates  to  some  extent  comparisons  which  might  otherwise  be  safelj 
mstitnted,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  large  falling  ofif  in  the  average  attendance,  espe- 
cially of  white  pupils,  and  there  is  an  evident  incongruity  in  the  increase  of  872  tochers 
reported  and  the  decrease  of  55  in  the  number  of  school-houses  occupied. 

The  State  superintendent  recommends  that  the  school  system  as  oiganized  under  the 
law  of  1881  be  continued  for  the  present,  and  hopes  much  from  the  county  superintend- 
ency  and  the  arrangements  for  improving  teacheis  that  have  been  recently  IntroduoedL 

KINDEBGlBTEN. 

Several  Kindergarten  reported  statistics  for  1879-'80,  hi\t  only  one  sent  a  report  of 
statistics  for  1880-'81.  The  school  connected  with  Charlotte  Female  Institute,  Char- 
lotte, had  9  pupils  under  Kindergarten  training.  A  Kindergarten  department  was  a 
feature  of  the  Franklin  Normal  Sdaool  in  1881,  while  the  absence  of  sudi  a  department 
from  the  university  normal  course  was  a  marked  change  fh)m  former  sessions. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

LEGAL  PBOVISIONS. 

In  townships  of  5,000  inhabitants  and  upward  (with  two  or  three  exceptions),  a  tax 
for  the  support  of  graded  schools  was  authorized  in  1877;  but  it  could  not  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent,  on  property  and  30  cents  on  the  poll. 

1  According  to  the  new  law,  all  tho  school  fundn  thus  asslgrned  to  a  district  may  be  used  to  build 
0chool-hoii<9cs,  if  tlie  school  committee  so  determine.  Under  this  law  88  new  ones  are  said  to  hare 
been  built  In  one  county. 
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STATISTICS   OF  EALEIGH. 

Only  two  citiet  in  this  State,  Raleigh  and  Wilmington,  had  in  1880-'81  over  7,500 
inhabitants,  the  minimnm  limit  of  those  cities  from  which  statistics  are  given  in  Table 
n  of  the  appendix. 

Raleigh,  with  a  population  of  9,265  and  4,388  youth  of  school  age  (1,960  whites  and 
2,428  colored),  reports  an  enrolment  in  public  schools  of  1,778  (630  whites  and  1,128 
colored).  About  200  white  and  50  colored  children  were  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial 
schools.  Public  schools  were  taught  196  days  by  23  teachers,  of  whom  6  were  men. 
The  property  used  for  school  purposes  was  valued  at  $5,000. —  (Return. ) 

WUmingttm  had  17,350  inhabitants  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  but  no  report  of 
its  public  schools  has  been  received  since  1879. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NOIIMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Ten  schools  called  State  normal  schools  appear  in  the  State  report  as  held  in  some  part 
of  1881  with  a  total  attendxmce  of  1,363  pupils,  of  whom  1,138  were  engaged  in  profes- 
sional studies  and  225  were  in  preparatory  or  practice  schools.  Five  of  these  schools 
were  summer  normals,  holding  sessions  of  4  or  6  weeks  during  the  vacations  of  the  public 
schools.     One-half  of  the  schools  were  for  colored  pupils. 

The  North  Carolina  University  Normal  School,  Chapel  Hill,  established  by  the  State  in 
1877,  held,  as  usual,  a  six  weeks'  session  in  the  university  buildings  during  vacation, 
338  pupils  being  enrolled  under  18  instructors  and  11  lecturers.  Instruction  in  elocution 
was  a  novel  feature  of  the  work.  Tuition  was  free.  The  State  appropriation  for  the 
year  was  $2,000. 

The  State  Coiored  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  also  organized  in  1877,  enrolled  63  pre- 
paratory and  46  normal  pupils  under  3  instructors,  and  now  presents  a  3  years'  course 
of  study,  one  year  having  been  added  during  1880-'81  in  consequence  of  a  demand  for 
colored  teachers  of  a  higher  grade.  Certificates  of  competency  to  teach,  however,  are 
«till  given  to  students  who  complete  the  j  unior  year.  Tuition  ia  free.  The  State  appro- 
priates $2,000  a  year  to  the  school.  Up  to  1881  $500  had  been  received  from  the  Pea- 
body  fund,  but  in  that  year  this  was  reduced  to  $205,  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
various  other  normals  which  needed  assistance. 

FrankHn  Normal  School,  Franklin,  established  by  the  State  board  in  1881,  is  a  sum- 
mer normal  of  4  weeks,  giving  free  tuition  and  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  the  county, 
and  the  Peabody  fund.  There  were  127  normal  students  enrolled  under  4  teachers  and 
3  lecturers,  besides  52  in  a  model  school. 

Gizabeih  City  State  Normal,  Elizabeth  City,  a  6  weeks'  school,  established  in  1881,  re- 
ports $500  received  from  the  State,  tuition  free,  and  64  students  attending. 

Neuion  Slate  Normal  ScJiool,  Newton,  established  by  the  State  in  1881,  is  a  summer 
vacation  school  of  5  weeks,  held  in  the  buildings  of  the  Catawba  High  School.  It 
received  from  the  State  an  appropriation  of  $500,  and  had,  according  to  the  State  report, 
127  normal  students,  besides  80  children  in  a  Kindergarten,  both  under  9  resident  in- 
structors and  8  others. 

WHson  State  Normal  School,  Wilson,  a  summer  normal  of  5  weeks,  organized  in  1881 , 
received  $500  from  the  State,  $100  from  the  county,  and  $200  from  the  Peabody  fund;  it 
enrolled  154  papils,  under  10  instructors  and  9  lecturers. 

New  Berne  State  Normal  School  (for  colored  students),  established  in  1881,  in  a  course 
extending  over  3  years  of  21  weeks  each,  aims  to  give  a  first  class  training  to  those  ex- 
pecting to  teach.  There  were  63  students  enrolled  during  the  year  under  3  instTuctors 
and  2  lecturers.    Tuition  was  free. —  (Return.) 

Besides  this  at  New  Berne,  3  other  normal  schools  for  the  colored  race  were  established 
in  1881:  one  at  Franklin  ton,  with  4  teachers  and  65  pupils;  another  at  Plymouth,  with 
3  tea(^ers  amd  91  pupils;  and  a  third  at  Salisbury,  with  2  teachers  and  63  pupils. 

OTHEB  KOBMAL  TRAINING. 

Graham  Normal  College,  Graham  (organized  as  such  in  1881),  has  preparatory  and  nor- 
mal departments  of  study,  the  latter  with  junior  and  senior  classes.  Instructors,  4; 
ftudents  not  given. 

Whitin  Normal  School,  Lumberton,  organized  In  1876,  aims  to  prepare  pupils  for  gov- 
oning  and  teadiing  the  public  schools  for  colored  pupils  in  a  course  of  study  extending 
ttixoii£^  4  years  of  6  months  each,  the  sessions  being  held  in  the  summer  to  allow  pupils 
to  teach  at  other  seasons.  There  were  30  normal  and  53  other  pupils  during  1880-'81, 
under  a  principal  and  4  pupil  teachers. 

Wtlmingtan  Normal  School,  Wilmington,  organized  in  1865  by  the  American  Mission- 
«ij  Association,  had  236  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  under  6  instructors.  ^ 

TUettan  Normal  School,  Wilmington,  opened  in  1872  and  sustained  by  the  American 
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Unitarian  Association  and  Soldiers*  Memorial  Society,  graduated  7  pupils  during 
1880-'81.     Further  statistics  are  not  given. —  (The  Lighthouse.) 

The  State  University,  Chapel  Hill,  instituted  in  1881  a  teachers'  course  of  2  years,  em- 
bracing all  the  studies  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  with  some 
higher  ones  and  theory  of  teaching. 

The  Xortnal  Department  of  SJutw  Unii^ersitt/y  Raleigh,  organized  in  186(5,  reports  a  3 
years'  course  of  study,  with  211  students  during  the  year,  under  9  instructors. 

TEACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

Under  the  new  school  law,  above  referred  to,  the  board  of  education  in  any  county 
may  appropriate  any  sum  not  over  $100  out  of  the  school  funds  for  one  or  more  teachers' 
institutes  in  their  county,  or  the  county  commissioners  of  two  or  more  adjoining  coun- 
ties may  appropriate  a  like  amount  for  a  joint  institute.  In  case  such  institute  is  pro- 
vided for  and  announced  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  county  or  counties  thus  acting 
are  required  to  attend  the  institute,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  penalty  for  non- 
compliance with  this  rule.  Thirty-three  such  institutes  for  white  and  11  for  colored 
teachers  are  reported  by  the  State  superintendent  to  have  been  held  in  22  counties,  with 
an  attendance  of  703  whites  and  169  colored.  Two  counties  had  each  2  institutes 
for  whites;  one  had  3;  another  4,  and  one  (Henderson)  had  5  within  the  year. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUENALS. 

The  North  Carolina  Educational  Journal,  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  a  monthly  published  at  Chapel  Hill,  Rev.  J.  F.  Heitman,  editor,  issued  its 
first  number  January  15,  1881.  It  s  intended  to  be  a  medium  of  communication  and  a 
vehicle  of  information  for  the  teachers  of  the  State  and  for  others  engaged  in  the  work 
of  education. 

The  Lighthouse  and  Tileston  Recorder,  a  monthly  published  at  Wilmington  by  the 
Tileston  Normal  School,  although  principally  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Tileston 
Normal  School  in  that  place,  contains  some  general  educational  information  and  much  to 
aid  teachers  in  improving  their  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  information  has  reached  this  Office  as  to  the  number^f  high  schools  in  the  Stat© 
or  of  pupils  attending  on  them.  The  North  Carolina  Educational  Journal  mentions 
the  graded  schools  of  Salisbury,  Fayette^ille,  Raleigh,  Wilson,  and  Goldsboro',  and 
notices  the  sessions  of  Clinton,  Cary,  \Vebster,  Frankbn,  and  Waynesville  high  schools, 
but  does  not  indicate  whether  these  last  are  under  public  or  private  control  and  does 
not  give  statistics  of  attendance. 

OTHEE  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools,  such  as  business  colleges,  academies,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and 
for  a  summary  of  them,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commiseioner  pre- 
ceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  3(£K  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  for  young  men  only,  offers  dassicid, 
BcieBtific,  and  philosophical  undergraduate  courses  and  graduate  instruction  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  PH.  D.,  M.  A.,  and  M.  s.;  also,  courses  in  music,  law,  and  medicine. 
The  president's  report  for  188()-*81  shows  that  the  university  was  in  exceUent  condition. 
The  number  of  students  attending  and  the  receipts  for  tuition  had  increased,  additional 
work  had  been  done  in  the  higher  departments  of  chemistry,  and  students  in  natnral 
history  were  required  to  do  laboratory  work.  New  apparatus  had  been  bought  for  the 
departments  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  and  an  annual  appropriation 
was  made  by  the  trustees  for  the  increase  of  the  university  library.  General  g^od  order 
prevailed  among  students;  very  little  hazing  was  done,  and  its  complete  disappearanoe 
was  confidently  expected. —  (North  Carolina  Educational  Journal.) 

Of  8  other  universities  and  colleges,  all  but  3  are  exclusively  for  men;  Rutherford 
College,  Rutherford;  Weaverville  College,  Weaverville  (both  non-sectarian),  and  Shaw 
University,  Raleigh  (Baptist),  admit  both  sexes.  Three  of  the  9  (the  State  University, 
Rutherford  College,  Rutherford,  and  Weaverville  College,  Weaverville)  are  non-sec- 
tarian in  influence,  2(Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  and  Davidson  College,  Davidson) 
are  under  the  care  of  Presbyterians,  and  2  others  (Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  and  Wake 
Forest  College,  Wake  Forest)  under  that  of  the  Baptist  Church,  while  the  Evangel- 
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ical  Lntfaerans  coatrol  North  Carolina  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pftl  Cliurch  Sonth  controls  Trinity  College,  Trinity.  All,  at  date  of  last  report,  provided 
preparatory  departments;  all  presented  the  ordinary  classical  collegiate  course  of  4 
years  or  its  equivalent,  although  in  3  the  arrangement  was  that  of  independent  schools. 
All  but  two  added  scientific  courses,  generally  of  4  years;  3  had  commercial  or  busiue^ 
courses,  3  musical,  and  2  normal.  fcJix  gave  instruction  in  French,  6  in  Oerman,  2  iu 
Hebrew,  4  in  theology,  3  in  law,  and  2  in  medicine. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPEBIOB  IN8TEUCTI0N  OF  WOMEN. 

Of  8  or  more  collies  and  seminaries  for  young  women,  half  of  them  at  least  being  au- 
thorized by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees,  4  report  statistics  for  1880-^81.  These  had 
a  total  of  382  pupils  enrolled,  of  whom  256  were  in  collegiate  classes.  Music,  French, 
German,  drawing,  and  painting  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  nearly  all  these 
schools.  For  statistics  of  those  reporting,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
sommary  of  their  statistics,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  the  scientific  course  of  the  State  University  are  grouped  studies  that  relate  especially 
to  the  practical  pursuits  of  life,  including  agriculture,  surveying,  and  engineering.  The 
fidl  course  covers  four  years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.  s.  There  is  also  a  philosophi- 
cal course  of  4  years  for  those  who  wish  to  study  only  one  ancient  language,  which  may 
be  either  Latin  or  Greek.  This  leads  to  the  degree  of  ph.  b.  Shorter  optional  courses 
are  arranged  when  necessary  in  general  science  and  in  agriculture.  Pupils  who  have 
not  the  literary  training  requisite  for  admission  to  the  regular  college  classes  may  enter 
on  studies  connected  with  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  if  they  possess  suitable 
qualifications  for  these  studies.  The  agricultural  experiment  station  has  been  removed 
ftom  the  seat  of  the  university  to  Raleigh,  where  a  suitable  building  has  been  provided 
for  its  use  by  the  board  of  agriculture. 

Biddle  and  Shaw  Universities  and  Davidson  College  have  courses  in  general  science 
covering  4  years,  Trinity  College  has  one  of  3  years,  and  Weaverville  College  one  whose 
length  is  not  reported.  Rutherford  and  Wake  Forest  Colleges,  in  which  the  arrange- 
ment is  that  of  independent  schools,  included  schools  of  natural  science. 

PBOFESSIONAL. 

7%eoiogical  instruction  is  given  in  the  theological  course  of  Trinity  Collie  (Methodist 
Episcopal  South),  either  in  coll^iate  classes  or  apart  fix)m  them,  the  course  requiring,  in 
the  latter  case,  from  2  to  3  years  for  completion;  in  the  School  of  the  Bible,  at  Wake 
Forest  Coll^^e  (Baptist),  which  does  not  report  the  length  of  its  course,  but  had  14  stu- 
dents enrolled  during  1880-'81;in  Biddle  University  (Presbyterian)  for  colored  students, 
where  there  was  a  3  years'  course  in  theology  with  10  pupils  engaged  in  it;  and  in  Shaw 
UniTersity  (Baptist),  also  for  colored  students,  which  reported  40  students  in  a  2  years' 
course.  For  ftirther  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  them, 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. —  (Catalogues.) 

Le^  instruction  was  given  at  date  of  last  reports  in  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
veisity  of  North  Carolina  in  a  2  years'  course  of  9  months  each  year,  and  in  that  of  Trin- 
ity Collie  in  a  3  years'  course  of  40  weeks  each. —  (Catalogues.) 

Medical  instruction  was  given  in  a  department  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
which  presents  a  medical  course  extending  over  2  years  of  9  months  each,  and  in  Shaw 
University,  where  a  department  has  been  opened  for  the  education  of  colored  physicians. 
Two  large  buildings  have  been  ecected  for  the  latter  school,  one  on  a  site  donated  by  the 
State,  and  the  first  term  was  to  begin  November  1,  1881. — (Catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTimCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Baleigb,  organized  1849,  is  strictly  an  educational  institution,  supported  by  the  State, 
for  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  training  of  the  young  deaf-mutes  and  blind  of 
both  sexes.  There  are  separate  departments  for  the  white  and  colored,  the  buildings 
be&Dg  situated  a  mile  apart,  but  both  under  the  same  priufcipal  and  enjoying  equal  priv- 
ileges. The  course  of  study  embraces  all  the  common  English  branches,  with  vocal  and 
inttnimental  music  for  the  blind.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  work  two  hours  and  a  half 
etwy  day,  the  employments  for  the  males  being  mattress,  broom,  and  basket  making. 
ad  diair  seating  for  the  blind,  and  shoe  making  for  the  de^Tf  and  dumb.  The  girls  in 
both  deportments  sew,  knit,  and  do  the  mending  for  all.     The  blind  girls  are  also 
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tanght  bead  work.  Everything  is  provided  free  of  charge,  except  clothing  and  travelling 
expenses.  Th^jre  were  109  pupils  under  instmction  during  1881  and  99  present  in  De 
cember  of  that  year. —  (Report,  1 877-' 78,  and  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  in  1878  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  Stiite  and  especially  to  cooperate  with  the  State  board  in  perfecting  the 
common  school  system.  The  constitution  provides  for  one  regular  annual  meeting  and 
such  other  special  meetings  as  shall  be  determined  on.  The  annual  meeting  for  1881 
was  held  at  the  State  University,  Chapel  Hill.  Fifty  new  members  were  admitted,  offi- 
cers appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  resolutions  passed  indorsing  the  North  Carolina 
Educational  Journal  as  the  organ  of  the  association,  and,  after  some  other  business  was 
disposed  of,  an  address  ou  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  profession  was 
delivered  by  County  Superintendent  Edmund  Alexander.  A  discussion  on  the  ques- 
tion *'  How  can  quackery  be  banished  from  the  teaching  profession?  "  was  engaged  in 
by  several  members.  The  executive  committee  was  then  charged  with  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  future  discussions,  when  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  president. —  (North  Carolina  Educational  Journal.) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  was  organized  in  September,  1881, 
agreeably  to  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  county  superintendents  held  in  June  at 
the  University  Normal  School.  These  resolutions  recognized  the  fact  that  the*  new 
school  law  creating  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was  intended  to  improve  the  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  in  the  State,  that  the  people  were  justly  impatient  with  its  slow 
progress,  and  that  improvement  could  only  be  brought  about  by  ridding  the  State  of 
incompetent  teachers.  It  was  resolved  that  in  the  appointment  of  teachers  all  outside 
influences  should  be  firmly  resisted,  rigid  examinations  strictly  adhered  to,  and  merit 
made  the  only  test. 

About  25  superintendents  assembled  in  Raleigh,  September  7,  in  response  to  the  call. 
State  Superintendent  Scarborough  called  the  convention  to  order;  officers  were  elected, 
and  the  aasociation  appointed  to  meet  annually  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  July.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  State  superintendent  and  others,  means  of  enlightening 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education  were  discussed,  and  after  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  the  association  a^joumed. —  (North  Carolina  Educational  Journal.) 

WESTERN  TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

A  Western  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  in  1881  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Newton  Normal  School.  Its  purpose  is  to  cooperate  with  the  State  associ- 
ation in  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  education.  The  constitution  and  regulations 
of  the  two  associations  are  the  same. 

COUNTY  TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  many  counties  of  the  State  monthly  teachers'  associations  have  been  organized, 
with  tlie  object  of  increasing  popular  interest  in  the  schools  as  well  as  aiding  in  the  im- 
provement of  teachers.  Of  the  Davie  County  Association,  organized  in  Ji3y,  1881,  at 
ilocksville,  additional  meetings  are  reported  for  August,  September,  and  October.  The 
one  in  August  was  addressed  by  the  State  superintendent  on  the  subject  of  general  edu- 
cation. At  the  October  meeting  addresses  were  delivered  by  several  members,  the  topics 
being  "Sustaining  the  public  schools,"  "The  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  her  people," 
**The  best  incentives  to  study,"  "The  influence  of  education  on  the  individual  and  na- 
tional character, ' '  and  * '  The  necessity  of  religious  or  moral  instruction. "  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Rowan  Association,  held  in  October,  among  other  subjects  discussed  was  that  of 
"Corporal  punishment  in  the  schools."  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  this  means  of 
discipline  should  not  at  present  be  entirely  abolished,  but  that  it  should  be  used  by 
teachers  with  great  caution.  At  the  November  meeting  of  Iredell  County  Teachers'  As- 
sedation  State  Superintendent  Scarborough  gave  an  earnest  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
education,  which  was  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest  of  his  hearers. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JoHsr  C.  Soabborough,  8Uxie  tuperintendent  of  pttblie  instntetion,  RaleigK 

[Third  term,  January  1, 1881,  to  January  1, 1885.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 

1880-^81. 

Increase. 

Decieaae. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Whites  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Ooloped  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites  in  Dublic  schools --- 

1, 022, 571 

23,654 

1,046,225 

737,627 

9,611 

747, 138 

685,335 

476,279 

28,650 

1,346 

10,872 

684 

753 

10,888 

1,255 

12,143 

16,247 

15,680 

667 

442 

1711,835 

21,851,718 

150 

11,326 
12,358 
23,684 

9,388 
22,986 

698 

225 

247 

$56  00 

39  00 

$7, 526, 224 
7, 704,  449 

1, 039, 041 

24,296 

1,063,337 

734,462 

10,296 

744,758 

577, 751 

468, 141 

30,362 

1,344 

10,923 

693 

791 

10,  946 

1,290 

12,235 

16,381 

15,806 

675 

432 

$649,499 

22,108,982 

156 

11, 453 
12, 517 
23,970 

9,617 
23,196 

774 

254 

207 

$37  00 

28  00 

$8, 129, 326 
8,133,622 

16,470 

642 

17, 112 

3,165 

Cblored  in  nnblic  schools 

786 

Whole  number  enrolled 

2,380 

Areiage  monthly  enrolment 

7,584 
8,138 

l^piki  in  private  school^ 

1,712 

DISTKICTS    AND  SCHOOLS. 

Township  districts* ^- 

Snbdistricts  in  these 

9 

61 
9 
38 
67 
36 

92 
134 
126 

8 

City,  Tillage,  and  special  districts. 
Di^rict  divisions  in  these 

School-hooses  in  township  districts. 
School-honscs  in  city,  village,  and 

^>ecial  districts. 
Pttbhc  school-booses - 

Public  school  rooms 

Rooms  for  elementary  schools 

K'ionis  for  high  whnol^r   ,^  ^- 

Scbool-bonses  built 

10 

Cost  of  school -houses  built 

$62,336 

Value  of  public  school-houses  and 
Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Whole  number   of  teachers  em- 

$262,264 
6 

127 
159 
286 

229 
210 

76 
29 

ployed. 
Teachers  permanently  employed. . 
Teachers  in  primary  and  grammar 

schools. 
Tea/'here  in  high  schools . 

Teachers  in  colored  schools . 

Tejchers  in  private  schools 

Arerage  monthly  pay  of  men 

Areragc  monthly  pay  of  women.. - 

IKOOME   AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools. .  _ 

Expenditure  for  public  schools 

40 

$19  00 

11  00 

$603,102 
429, 173 

(From  reports  and  returns  of  Hon.  Daniel  F.  De  Wolf,  State  commissioner  of  common 
■hooU,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

No  important  change  having  been  made  in  the  school  law,  there  is  still,  for  snper- 
Tisory  work,  a  State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years, 
under  whom  are  bo^xls  of  education  elected  by  the  people  in  cities,  villages,  special 
districts,  and  township  districts  and  subdistrictb. 

For  testing  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  ther^  are  boards  of  examiners  of  3  mem- 
bers: the  State  board  is  appointed  by  the  State  commissioner;  county  boards,  by  the  i>ro- 
bate  judge  of  the  county;  boards  in  cities  and  vill^es  of  not  less  than  2,500  inhabi- 
tants, by  their  boards  of  education;  all  the  members  of  these  boards  serve  3  years.  Cities 
with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  may  have  3,  6,  or  9  examiners.  City  boards  have 
almost  always  superintendents  lor  their  schools. 

OTHEB  FKATTTEES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  by  each  board  of  education  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools  for  the  free  education  of  all  youth  of  school  age  within  the  districts  under 
its  control.  Each  township  board  must  establish  at  least  one  primary  school  in  each 
subdistrict  Any  board  may  establish  schools  of  higher  grade  also  where  necessary;  in 
cities  evening  schools  may  be  opened  for  such  ap  are  employed  during  the  day.  Separate 
schools  for  colored  children  may  be  organized  and  schools  may  be  established  at  chil- 
dren's homes,  orphan  asylums,  and  county  infirmaries.  The  schools  must  be  taught 
not  less  than  24  nor  more  than  44  weeks.  Attendance  for  at  least  12  weeks  is  required 
of  all  sound  children  from  8  to  14  not  receiving  instruction  elsewhere.  The  public 
schools  are  sustained  from  the  interest  of  a  common  school  fund  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  $1  of  all  taxable  property,  when  no  other  rate  is  fixed,  which 
must  be  used  for  the  payment  of  teachers  only.  All  contingent  exp^ises  are  to  he  met 
and  money  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  erection  of  buildings  must  be  raised  by  a  dis- 
trict tax  not  to  exceed  7  mills  on  $1,  except  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  limit  is  5  mills, 
and  in  Cleveland,  where  it  is  4  J  mills.  The  State  common  school  money  is  apportioned 
to  the  counties  and  by  them  to  the  districts  and  parts  of  districts  in  proportion  to  the 
enumerated  youth  of  school  age,  any  district  failing  to  retum  the  required  enumera- 
tion not  being  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  fimd.  No  person  may  be  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools  without  a  certificate  of  moral  character  and  quali- 
fication from  a  board  having  competent  jurisdiction;  those  employed,  except  in  certain 
specialties,  must  present  such  certificate  and  the  required  reports  in  order  to  receive  psky. 
Text  books  (which  must  be  used  3  years  without  change)  and  courses  of  study  are  de- 
termined by  local  boards,  and  all  studies  must  be  taught  in  English  unless  the  teaching 
ef  German  is  demanded  by  75  freeholders  who  represent  40  pupils  in  such  sdiool.  The 
law  provides  for  school  libraries  in  districts  through  an  appropriation  from  the  con- 
tingent fund;  in  cities,  through  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  null  on  the  dollar  of  taxable 
property.  ' 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistical  summaiy  for  1880-'8],  shows  some  slight  advances,  but  is  discoura^ng 
on  the  whole.  With  $603,102  more  in  receipts  for  schools  than  in  the  previous  year 
and  with  $429,173  more  disbursed  for  them,  we  find  10  fewer  school-houses  erected,  and 
the  cost  of  those  constructed  $62,336  less.  With  an  increase  reported  in  the  pay  of  teach- 
ers of  both  sexes  in  the  country  districts,  the  State  school  commissioner  nevertheless 
estimates  a  fisdling  off  of  $19  in  the  average  pay  of  men  for  the  whole  State  and  of  $11 
in  that  of  women.  It  appears  that,  although  there  were  17,112  more  children  of  school 
age,  there  was  a  decline  of  2,380  in  enrolment,  of  7,584  in  the  average  number  on  the 
monthly  register,  and  of  8,138  in  average  daily  attendance.  This  compared  with  an 
increase  of  12,4er7  in  the  enrolment  during  the  preceding  year,  of  13,455  in  average 
monthly  enrolment,  and  of  16,289  in  average  daily  attendmice  is  almost  inexplicable  in 
connection  with  the  excellent  work  of  the  able  State  commissioner  and  the  closjer  super- 
vision introduced  into  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  of  the  State.  The  conmiissioner, 
however,  remarks  that  'Hhe  present  system  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ohio  seems  to  tend 
to  evils  which  only  very  positive  and  persistent  eflbrt  will  even  measurably  remedy, " 
and  he  classifies  these  evils  under  various  heads:  (1)  the  schools  are  too  small  for  efiTec- 
tive  work  and  unnecessarily  expensive  by  reason  of  want  of  size;  (2)  the  schools  being 
isolated,  old  methods  of  discipline  and  teaching  are  preserved  after  their  vitality  has 
oeased  and  new  and  better  methods  have  been  introduced  elsewhere;  (3)  the  under- 
taking to  supply  the  wants  of  a  neighborhood  in  a  single  school,  together  with  the  ab> 
sence  of  records  of  scholarship,  involvtis  useless  repetition  of  the  same  work;  the  other 
evils  the  commissioner  dwells  upon  chiefly  glow  out  of  the  conflicting  provisions  of  t^e 
school  law 
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KINDEBGABTEN. 

For  statistics  and  other  information  as  to  the  7  or  8  schools  of  this  class  reporting  from 
Ohio  for  188a-*81,  with  note  of  others  that  have  not  reported  for  that  year,  see  Tahle  V 
of  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

There  are  in  all  cities  in  this  State  boards  of  education,  consisting  of  1  or  2  members 
for  each  ward,  elected  biennially  or  annually,  in  those  with  over  10,000  inhabitants,  ex- 
cept Cincinnati  and  Cleveland;  ^  in  cities  with  less  than  10,000  and  over  2,500  inhabitants 
the  boards  consist  of  3  or  6  members  for  the  whole  city,  elected  triennial  ly,  with  annual 
change  of  one-third,  unless  the  board,  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  provides  for  the 
election  of  as  many  members  as  the  city  has  wards.  The  boards  of  ^ucation  must  ap- 
point in  each  city  boards  of  examiners  and  may  appoint  city  superintendents  of  schools. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


AkroQ 

Bellaiie 

CBntpn 

ChiUioothe... 
Cinctnnati.... 
Ctorekmd .... 
Colombus .... 

Dayton 

F^onont 

Hamilton 

bonton 

lima 

Mansfield..... 

Newark 

Poctamootb .. 
Suidiisky .... 
Sptingfleld... 
Sieabenville 

TiiBn 

1V>ledo 

Toongstown. 
ZfUtesrille.... 


Popalation, 
census  of 
1880. 


16,612 

8.025 

12,258 

10,938 

255,189 

100,146 

61,647 

38,678 

8,446 

12,122 

8,857 

7,560 

9,850 

9,600 

11,  m 

15,888 

20,7a0 

12,093 

7,879 

50,187 

16,485 

18,118 


Children  of 
school  o^^e. 


^719 
8,114 
4,867 
8,887 
87,997 
52,412 
15,899 
11,225 
2,861 
4,896 
2,990 
2,660 
8,021 
8,880 
8,667 
6,290 
6,852 
6,973 
8,879 
17,679 
6,820 
6,990 


Enrolment 

Average 

in  public 

daily  at- 
tendance. 

schools. 

8,196 

2,485 

1,565 

967 

2,888 

1,977 

1,808 

1,478 

35,692 

27,279 

24,836 

17,017 

8,014 

6,103 

6,602 

4,670 

1,040 

718 

2,006 

1,477 

1,805 

1,232 

1,604 

1,076 

2,004 

1,530 

1,863 

1,805 

2,216 

1,905 

2,619 

1,869 

8,184 

2,348 

2,850 

1,784 

1,281 

064 

7,«r7 

5,001 

2,568 

1,821 

8,061 

2,203 

Number  of 
teachers. 


56 
23 
53 
44 
661 
439 
153 
130 
17 
36 
80 


40 
43 
49 
61 
41 
30 
130 
42 
71 


Bxpendi- 
ture. 


$86,228 

17,668 

45,817 

34,577 

687,152 

420,219 

183,777 

142,814 

14,960 

38,543 

16,886 

15,65S 

25,823 

22,865 

84,162 

48,660 

68,739 

27,430 

20,097 

152,344 

33,464 

52,841 


•  The  statistics  for  Bell«ire,  Ironton,  Lima,  Mansfield,  Portsmouth,  and  Youngsto^vn  are  ftx>m  the 
State  report  for  1881;  the  others,  ttom  dty  returns. 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULAB8. 

Akron  dassed  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high;  it  reported  8  school  build- 
ing containing  56  rooms,  with  2,987  sittings  for  study,  and  valued  its  school  property 
at  $208, 200.  There  were  180  enrolled  in  the  high  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
131.  The  schools  were  taught  194  of  the  200  school  days  by  66  teachers,  with  special 
teachers  for  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship.  An  estimated  enrolment  of  750  was 
given  for  private  and  parochial  schools. — (State  report  and  city  return,  1881.) 

Beilaire  reported  5  school-houses,  valued,  with  sites,  &c.,  at  $50,000;  a  school  session 
of  185  days;  and  an  enrolment  of  57,  with  an  average  attendance  of  35,  in  the  high  school. 
German  was  studied  by  40  pupils. — (State  report,  1881.) 

Gmion  accommodated  its  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  evening  schools  in  7  buildings 
eoDtaining  50  rooms,  with  2,604  sittings  for  study,  and  reported  a  session  of  189  days; 
Bpedal  teachers  for  music  and  penmanship;  an  enrolment  of  86,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  66  and  14  graduates,  in  the  high  school;  208  pupils  studying  Genmui,  2,679 
music,  and  800  drawing.  An  estimated  enrolment  of  600  in  private  schools  was  re- 
ported.—  (Stote  report  and  dty  return,  1881.) 

adUicathe  reported  6  buildings,  with  48  rooms  and  1,825  sittings  for  study,  valued, 
with  sites,  &c,  at  $170,400.  There  were  417  studying  German,  in  which  language  in- 
itnietaon  is  given  by  special  teachers  in  all  grades  above  the  second  primary.  There  was 
m  enrcdment  of  93,  with  9  graduates,  reported  for  the  high  school,  and  350  in  private 
mShioIb. —  (City  report  and  return,  1881.) 

'  CfaieinDati  has  a  board  composed  of  12  members  at  larg^  and  of  25  others,  each  of  the  latter  rep- 
itsentinflT  a  ward ;  it  has  also  96  local  trustees  of  districts.  Cleveland  has  a  board  of  18  members, ) 
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OiiicinnaHj  in  1861,  had  28  district,  4  intermediate,  2  high,  and  9  evening  schools  for 
white  pupils;  6  district,  2  intermediate,  1  high,  and  2  evening  schools  for  colored;  and 
a  city  normal  school — all  accommodated  in  53  buildings,  containing  647  rooms,  ^wiih 
36,881  sittings  for  study,  valued,  with  sites,  &c.,  at  |2,S)0,000.  There  were  41  gradu- 
ates in  the  Hughes  High  School,  54  in  the  Woodward,  11  in  the  Gaiujes  (colored),  and 
37  in  the  evening  high  school ;  also  37  in  the  English  and  16  in  the  German  department 
of  the  normal  school.  Special  teachers  are  employed  for  music,  drawing,  and  penman- 
ship. German  is  taught  in  28  district,  12  intermediate,  and  the  high  and  normal  schools, 
about  one-half  the  pupils  enrolled  receiving  instruction  in  that  language.  The  teacbers* 
normal  institute,  with  English  and  German  departments,  held  its  sixteenth  annual  ses- 
sion September,  1881.  The  principals'  and  first  German  assistants'  associations  held 
monthly  meetings  dunng  the  year,  in  which  questions  as  to  courses  of  study  and  methods 
of  instruction  were  considered.  The  custom  of  celebrating'authors'  days  by  reading  es- 
says on  their  lives  and  works  and  by  the  recitation  of  selections  from  their  writing  has 
'  continued  and  grown.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1881  (the  birthday  of  Uhland  and  Alice 
Carey),  28,000  pupils  of  all  grades  took  part  in  the  exercises,  and  on  December  3  a  suita- 
ble celebration  in  honor  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  held.  In  order  to  give  special 
instruction  in  the  early  history  of  the  State  and  county,  the  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Ohio,  April  7,  was  observed  as  "pioneer  day"  by  the  high  and  normal  schools 
with  appropriate  essays,  declamations,  and  readings.  The  city  school  for  deaf-mntes 
enrolled  40  pupils  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  34.  The  University  of  Cincinnati 
offers  free  instruction  to  bona  fide  residents  of  the  city  of  either  sex,  and  reports  five 
courses  of  study,  leading  to  degrees,  and  a  normal  course.  A  department  of  metallurgy 
and  assaying  was  added  during  the  year.  There  was  an  attendance  of  453  in  1881,  of 
which  number  334  were  in  the  school  of  design.  Private  schools  had  25  buildings,  con- 
taining 285  rooms,  with  17,000  sittings  for  stndy,  and  an  enrolment  of  16,435,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  14,953,  and  355  teachers. — (City  report  and  return,  1881.) 

Cleveland  expended  |76, 126  for  the  erection  and  fumishmg  of  school  buildings  \yithin 
the  year,  and  reported  42  school-houses,  containing  461  rooms,  with  22,498  sittings  for 
study.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  with  a  4  years'  course 
in  each,  the  high  school  ofiering  Latin-English,  classical,  German-English,  and  English 
courses.  The  last  had  been  made  more  thorough  in  English  language  and  literature 
and  in  mathematics.  There  was  also,  beyond  the  high  school,  a  city  normal,  with  4  in- 
structors, 51  students,  and  29  graduates  in  18»1,  25  of  wMch  number  engaged  in  teach- 
ing; while  besides  the  ordinary  schools  was  an  unclassified  school,  to  which  refractory 
pupUs  might  be  sent  firom  the  graded  schools.  Special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  elo- 
cution, book-keeping,  penmanship,  and  German  were  employed;  all  pupils  received  in- 
struction in  music  and  drawing,  while  8,240  were  studying  German.  Schools  were 
taught  195  days.  An  estimated  enrolment  of  9,865  was  given  for  private  schools. — 
(State  and  city  reports  and  city  return. ) 

Columbtis  had  26  school  buildings,  with  169  school  and  15  recitation  rooms,  and  7,570  sit- 
tings for  study,  all  valued  at  $718,384.  It  reported  1  high,  52  grammar,  and  82  priuwury 
schools  taught  195  days  by  155  regular  and  2  special  teacjiers.  The  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance on  average  enrolment  was  97  in  the  high  and  95  in  primary  schools.  The  classical 
course  in  the  high  school  is  specially  commended,  and  is  said  to  secure  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement than  the  college  class  of  Cincinnati  scthools.  A  class  of  76  graduated  in  1881. 
German  was  taught  in  some  of  the  schools  to  2,185  pupils;  the  number  of  children  ljx>m 
American  families  attending  German-English  schools  is  annually  increasing.  A  Satur- 
day normal  school,  for  teachers^ desirous  of  further  preparation  for  their  work  and  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  of  the  high  school  intending  to  become  teachers,  re- 
ported an  enrolment  of  109;  while  2,107  are  said  to  have  been  in  private  schools. —  (City 
report  and  return. ) 

Dayton  rated  its  school  property  at  $360,000,  which  included  14  buildings  with  rates, 
&c.,  containing  146  rooms,  with  6,340  sittings  for  study.  It  classed  its  schools  as  dis- 
trict (with  primary  and  grammar  grades),  intermediate,  and  high,  and  reported  a  7 
years'  course  in  the  district  schools,  1  in  the  intermediate,  and  4  in  the  liigh  school. 
Four  night  schools  were  maintained:  one  for  instruction  in  free  hand  drawing,  with  290 
students  of  both  sexes;  one  for  industrial  drawing,  with  113  male  students;  and  2.  for 
common  branches,  with  131  male  students.  The  attendance  in  the  drawing  schools 
showe.l  a  marked  increase  over  that  of  1880  and  continued  good  to  the  close  of  the  term. 
A  special  class  in  free  hand  drawing  for  mechanics,  lasting  six  weeks  of  the  session,  en- 
rolled over  100  students.  A  number  of  young  men  who  have  been  members  of  the  in- 
dustrial drawing  class  have  obtained  excellent  positions  on  account  of  the  skill  acquired 
in  drawing.  A  city  normal  school,  with  a  course  of  one  year,  had  21  students,  all  girls, 
with  11  gniduates,  7  of  whom  engaged  in  teaching.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and 
church  schools,  1,802. —  (City  report  and  return,  1881.) 

Fremont  reported  7  school-houses,  with  14  school  and  7  recitation  rooms,  containing 
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l,li)0  (dttin^  for  study,  valued,  with  sites,  Ac.,  at  $54,000.  The  schools  were  tanght 
185  days  by  19  teachers,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  38  to  each  teacher.  Spe- 
cial instruction  was  given  in  music  and  German  to  1,027  pupils  in  the  former  and  150  in 
the  latter  study.  It  was  estimated  that  450  were  enrolled  in  private  schools. —  (State 
report  and  city  return,  1881.) 

HamUton  expended  $38,543  for  the  support  and  improvement  of  its  schools  and  valued 
its  school  property  (whidi  included  6  buildings,  with  35  rooms  and  2,100  sittings)  at 
1125,000.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  were  taught  195 
days,  and  had  36  teachers,  with  a  special  teacher  of  music.  There  were  769  studying 
German.  There  was  an  estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools  of  1,000  pupils,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  800,  under  8  teachers;  these  schools  had  1,200  sittings. —  (State  re- 
port and  dty  return,  1881.) 

InmUm  reported  to  the  State  commissioner  an  expenditure  of  $16,887  for  the  support 
of  its  schools;  9  school  buildings,  containing  30  school  rooms,  exclusive  of  those  used  for 
recitation,  valued,  with  grounds,  iScc.,  at  $45,000;  7  men  and  23  women  teaching;  a  ses- 
Doo  of  190  days;  an  enrolment  of  1,746  in  graded  schools,  with  67  per  cent,  in  daily  at- 
teztdanoe;  59  in  the  high  school,  with  91  per  cent,  in  attendance  and  13  graduates;  and 
63  studying  German. —  (State  report,  1881. ) 

Liwia  rated  its  school  property  (which  included  2  school-houses,  with  23  rooms,  exclu- 
sive of  those  used  for  recitation  only)  at  $75,000,  and  expended  $15,658  for  school  pur- 
poses dnring  the  year.  The  schools  were  taught  190  days  by  2  men  and  24  women,  with 
an  enrolment  of  1,389  in  lower  grades,  of  whom  71  per  cent,  were  in  daily  attendance, 
and  115  in  high  schools,  with  78  per  cent,  in  attendance.  There  were  31  studying  Ger- 
man, 88  Latin,  950  music,  and  1,389  drawing.— (State  report,  1881.) 

MoMsfUid  had  a  school  session  of  180  days,  an  enrolment  of  1,892  in  primary  grades, 
with  a  daily  attendance  of  76  per  cent,  and  112  in  the  high  school,  with  81  per  cent,  in 
attendance.  It  employed  2  men  and  36  women  as  teachers.  There  were  2,004  studying 
music  and  1,892  drawing.  School  property,  including  6  school  buildings,  with  33  schocS 
rooms,  was  rated  at  $150,000.— -(State  report,  1881.) 

KnDork  classed  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  with  one  colored  and  an 
orphan  home  school,  and  had  an  enrolment  of  1,217  in  primary,  456  in  grammar,  106 
in  high,  44  in  a  colored  school,  and  30  in  an  orphans'  home  school.  The  schools  were 
taught  183  days  by  40  teachers,  and  occupied»6  buildings,  containing  37  school  and  6  reci- 
tation rooms,  with  1,950  sittings,  valued,  with  grounds,  <&c.,  at  $95,350.  Special  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  drawing  and  writing.  There  were  4  private  schools,  with  300  pupils. — 
(Eetom,  1881.) 

Portsmouth  reported  6  school  buildings,  with  43  rooms  and  2,200  sittings,  valued,  wiih 
sites,  fomiture,  and  apparatus,  at  $182,000.  The  schools  were  taught  190  days  by  43 
teachers,  and  had  an  enrolment  of  2,100  in  the  lower  ^ndes,  with  a  daily  attendance  of 
"6  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  high  school  were  115,  with  89  per  cent,  in  attendance  and  18 
craduates.  There  were  250  receiving  instruction  in  German  and  1,400  in  drawing. — 
(State  report  and  cOy  return,  1881.) 

Sandusky  reported  6,290  children  of  school  age,  with  an  enrolment  of  2,519  in  public 
cad  880  in  private  schools,  or  about  54  per  cent,  in  all,  while  the  percentage  of  daily  at- 
tendance on  enrolment  was  74  in  public  and  64  in  private  schools.  Public  school  prop- 
erty (which  included  10  school  buildings,  containing  51  rooms,  with  2,770  sittings)  was 
Talued  at  $170,000.  The  schools  were  taught  195  (Sys  by  49  teachers  and  were  classed 
as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  last  having  146  pupils  and  graduating  17.  Ger- 
man was  taught  by  special  teachers  to  911  scholars.  IMvate  schools  had  4  buildings, 
17  roomB,  780  sittmgs  for  study,  15  teachers,  and  880  pupils  enrolled,  with  580  in  daily 
attendance. —  (State  report  and  city  return,  1881.) 

SpringfiMj  comparing  the  statistics  for  1881  with  those  for  1880,  reported  an  increase 
of  613  in  enumeration  and  of  175  in  enrolment;  the  total  enrolment  was  49.3  per  cent, 
of  the  enomeration,  a  lobS  of  2.3  per  cent;  the  average  attendance  was  74.9  per  cent,  of 
the  number  enrolled,  a  loss  of  1.8  per  cent.  The  entire  number  in  all  the  schools  present 
sod  punctual  at  every  session  during  the  year  was  144,  which  is  180  less  th;m  the  Bnm- 
Ler  &r  the  previous  year.  Of  the  $G8,739  expended  for  school  purpose^  $19,862  were 
uaed  tor  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  school  building;  and  the  city  had,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  11  school-houses,  with  59  school  and  3  recitation  rooms,  affording  3,186  sit- 
tmj[^  The  schools  were  taught  193  days  by  61  regular  and  4  special  teadiers.  All 
ynpils  enxolled  received  instruction  in  drawing  and  vocal  music;  in  both,  creditable  prog- 
nm  was  reported,  especially  in  original  designing  by  the  higher  primary  and  grammar 
{Elides  and  in  the  high  schooL  Grerman  was  taught  in  3  of  the  schools  to  449  pupils  with 
patU^rins  results. —  (City  report  and  return,  1881.) 

8kmkeKC%lU  reported  an  increase  of  5  iiS  general  and  of  74  in  average  enrolment,  while 
n  note  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  It  had  6  school  buildings,  with  35  school  and 
7  ledtation  rooms,  which,  with  grounds,  &c.,  were  valued  at  $127,000.    The  schools 
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were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  with  a  4  years'  course  in  each  of  the  first 
two  and  a  3  years'  course  in  the  high.  There  were  also  night  and  colored  schools.  In  all 
there  were  43  teachers,  with  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship.  The  schools  were  taught 
195  days;  109  pupils  studied  German.  An  enrolment  of  450,  with  average  attendance 
of  400,  was  given  for  private  schools. —  (City  and  State  reports  and  city  return.) 

Tiffin  valued  its  school  property,  including  5  buildings  with  30  rooms,  at  $40,0(K). 
The  school  rooms  aflbrded  1,456  sittings,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  enrolment  of  1,281 
and  average  attendance  of  964.  The  schools  were  graded  and  reported  104  in  the  high 
school,  with  10  graduates;  a  session  of  192  days;  special  teacher  for  music;  245  studying 
German,  1,282  music,  and  716  drawing.  An  estimated  enrolment  of  600  was  given  in 
private  schools. —  (State  report  and  city  return,  1881.) 

Toledoy  with  a  school  population  of  17,579,  enrolled  7,677  in  public  and  2,000  in  pri- 
vate schools  and  reported  23  public  school-houses,  which  contained  118  school  and  15 
recitation  rooms,  with  7,000  sittings,  and  were  valued  at  $596,000.  An  average  of  5,001 
pupils  were  taught  195  days  by  130  teachers.  There  were  1,257 studying  German.  The 
schools  were  graded,  and  the  high  school  enrolled  222,  with  daily  attendance  of  173  and 
43  graduates. —  (State  report  and  city  return,  1881.) 

Youngstoicn  reported  to  the  State  commissioner  7  school-houses  with  38  rooms,  valued 
with  grounds,  &c.,  at  $195,000;  an  expenditure  of  $33,464  for  school  purposes;  a  session 
of  190  days;  an  enrolment  of  2,482,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,747  in  the  lower 
schools,  and  of  86,  with  74  in  attendance  and  11  graduates,  in  the  high  school.     There 
were  70  studying  Latin,  92  German,  and  2,500  music. —  (State  report,  1881.) 

ZanesviUe  classed  its  schools  as  primary  and  seoondaiy,  each  with  a  3  years'  course, 
senior  with  2  years',  and  high  with  3  years'  English  and  4  years'  English-Latin  course;  also 
colored  schools  and  a  noimal  school.  The  daily  attendance  in  all  was  72  per  cent,  on 
total  enrolment  and  92  on  the  average  number  belonging.  The  schools  were  in  session 
197  days,  and  school  property,  including  17  school-houses,  with  76  rooms,  was  vaJned  at 
$200,000.  Special  t^ushers  of  music  and  writing  were  employed.  There  were  3,000 
studying  drawing  and  208  German.  Private  schools  reported  15  school  rooms  and  500 
pupils. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Although  the  State  makes  no  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers,  there  are  normal 
schools,  with  model  schools  attached,  connected  with  the  public  school  system  in  the 
dries  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Dayton,  and  Saturday  normal  classes  in  Columbus 
and  Toledo.  The  Cincinnati  school  was  established  in  1868  and  a  German  department 
added  in  1871.  The  standard  of  admission  was  higher  for  1881  than  for  any  pre^Fious 
year,  mth  an  enrolment  of  56,  of  whom  53  graduated.  Of  the  56,  all  but  20  were  grad- 
uates of  the  city  high  schools.  The  standard  has  been  raised  and  the  course  is  now  strictly 
professional,  extending  through  1  year.  PracHce  in  the  training  schools  (in  which  there 
are  6  classes),  under  the  supervision  of  3  critic  teachers,  is  required.  The  Cleveland 
school,  established  in  1874,  had  4  instructors,  51  students,  and  29  graduates,  of  which 
number  25  have  since  engaged  in  teaching.  The  requirement  for  admission  is  a  diploma 
fVom  the  Cleveland  high  school  or  some  academic  institution  of  equal  grade.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  an  examination  in  high  school  branches  is  exacted.  The  Dayton  school,  estab- 
lished in  1869,  had  a  department  of  theory  and  one  of  observarion  and  practice,  with  one 
year  as  the  minimum  time  for  completion  of  the  course;  for  1881  it  reported  4  instructors, 
15  students,  and  8  graduates,  7  of  whom  engaged  in  teaching.  The  Columbus  Saturday 
normal  (open  to  members  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  of  the  high  school  who  contem- 
plate teaching,  and  to  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  who  desire  further  study  and  instruc- 
tion) enrolled  109  and  had  a  session  of  28  days. 

PRIVATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  normal  schools  reporting  as  such  to  this  Bureau  for  1881  are:  (1)  North- 
icestcm  Ohio  Normal  Schooly  Ada,  which,  in  teachers'  courses  of  2  and  3  years,  had  1,100 
pupils  classed  as  normal,  besides  301  others,  under  26  instructors,  and  graduated  17;  (2) 
Ashland  College  Normal  and  Training  Schoolj  Ashland,  which  had  a  4  years'  course,  with  8 
instructors  and  67  normal  students;  (3)  Ohio  Central  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training 
Schoolj  which,  oiganized  at  Worthington  in  1872  and  removed  to  Fayette  in  1881,  had 
English  and  classical  normal  courses  of  2  and  3  years,  a  class  for  training  Kindeigaartners, 
and  a  normal  institute  at  the  dose  of  the  spring  term;  (4)  Geneva  Normal  Sehwd,  Geneva, 
which  had  52  students  in  a  4  years'  teachers'  course  and  59  in  other  departments,  under  7 
instructors;  (5)  National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  which  had  a  2i  years'  teachers' 
course  and  a  summer  normal  institute  of  8  weeks,  and  reported  1,752  pupils  classed  as 
normal,  with  30  others,  under  25  instructors,  graduating  79;  (6)  Mansfield  Normal  College, 
Mansfield  (organized  1878),  which  had  also  a  summer  institute  and  a  teachers'  course  of 
3  ye«^,  in  which  were  enrolled  about  375  pupils,  under  6  instructors;  (7)  Western  Be- 
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KTW  Xormal  School,  Milan,  which,  in  a  3  years'  normal  course,  had  30  students,  besides 
44  in  other  departments,  under  3  instructors;  and  (8)  the  Normal  DepartmcrU  of  3fount 
Union  College,  Mount  Union,  which  reported  110  normal  students,  under  7  instructors. 

31illersbuig  Normal  School,  Millersburg,  formerly  reporting,  was  closed  June  9, 1881. 

In  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  normal  departments  or  teachers'  courses  exist 
in  connection  with  Buchtel,  Hiram,  Franklin,  Muskingum,  Rio  Grande,  Scio,  Xenia, 
and  Antioch  Colleges,  and  Baldwin,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  and  Wilberforce  Universities  and 
the  University  of  Cincinnati;  also,  in  the  following  academies:  Grand  River  Institute, 
Academy  of  Central  College,  Geauga  Seminary,  Fostoria  Academy,  Hopedale  Normal 
School,  Atwood  Institute,  Marlborough  Union  School,  PleasantviUe  Collegiate  Institute, 
Northern  Ohio  Collegiate  Institute,  Western  Reserve  Seminary,  and  Dague's  Collegiate 
Institute. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  statistics  of  normal  schools  reporting,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum- 
mary of  these  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

TEACHERS*   INSTITUTES. 

Fees  of  50  cents  from  each  applicant  for  examination  go  to  make  up  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute fund.  The  law  permits  the  holding  of  institutes,  of  at  least  4  days  in  length,  in 
any  county  where  30  regular  teachers  declare  in  writing  their  intention  to  attend.  An 
association  of  teachers  of  several  a^acent  counties  may  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding professional  instruction  for  the  teachers  of  such  counties. 

There  were  85  institutes  held  during  the  year,  2  less  than  in  1880,  at  a  cost  of  $18,968, 
with  an  aggr^ate  attendance  of  10,672  persons.  All  but  one  had  more  than  50  in 
attendance,  wfile  20  had  from  150  to  239.  Thirty-two  were  continued  two  weeks  or 
more;  the  remainder,  one  week. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Salem,  the  organ  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association, 
and  the  Teachers'  Guide,  Mallet  Creek,  also  a  monthly,  continued  in  1881  to  furnish 
valuable  information  as  to  methods  of  instruction  and  government  and  also  as  to  the 
progress  of  educational  matters  in  the  State  and  elsewhere,  the  former  being  then  In  its 
twoity-eecond  volume,  the  latter  in  its  seventh. 

The  Mates'  Chronicle,  published  weekly  at  the  State  institution  for  deaf-mutes,  Colum- 
bos,  entered  upon  its  thirteenth  volume  in  1881.  and  in  September  of  that  year  changed 
its  title  to  Vis-A-Vis. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  commissioner,  in  comparing  high  school  statistics  for  1881  with  those  for  1880, 
reported  575  rooms  in  use,  an  increase  of  8;  514  men  and  260  women  teaching,  a  total 
increase  of  76;  and  an  enrolment  of  28,362,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  20,078,  in  city, 
village,  and  special  district  high  schools,  a  decrease  of  495  enrolled  and  of  143  in  attend- 
ance; while  in  township  district  high  schools,  with  1,577  enrolled  and  877  in  attendance, 
there  was  an  increase  of  323  in  enrolment  and  of  80  in  attendance.  There  were  6,821 
studying  Latin,  480  Greek,  and  347  French,  a  decrease  of  319  in  Latin  and  of  71  in 
French,  but  an  increase  of  32  in  Greek. —  (State  report,  1881.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  fl^tistics  of  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  or  preparatory  depart^ 
ments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  VI,  VH,  and  IX,  and  for  business  colleges,  Table  IV  of  the 
a|^>eiidix.  For  summaries  of  such  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the 
■CominisBioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

OOLLBGBS  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Ohio  State  Univermiy,  Columbus,  open  alike  to  both  sexes,  has  a  preparatory  course 
of  2  years,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  better  grade  of  high  schools,  for  those  who 
enter  directly  from  the  common  or  district  schools,  a  regular  daasical  course  of  4  years, 
•nd  fldentific  courses  of  3  and  4  years,  besides  special  courses.  Graduates  of  high  schools 
of  the  State  with  efficient  oounes  of  study  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  of  any 
ooozso  for  which  their  previous  study  has  fitted  them.  The  whole  number  enrolled  in 
1880-'81  was  365,  while  there  were  5^0  in  actual  attendance  in  November,  1881. —  (Cata- 
logue, 188L) 

The  School  of  Design  of  the  University  of  CincimuxtU  organized  and  opened  in  18C9  with 
«dafls  of  30  pupils,  has  steadily  increased,  until  in  1880- '81  it  becamesubstantially  a 
•Qrikge  of  art.     It  offers  a  thoroughly  graded  course  of  instruction,  ^^ii^^^ffep^^pon 
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stadenta  the  diploma  of  the  university.  The  school  reported  7  instmctors 
dents  in  1881. 

The  Ohio  University^  Athens,  organized  in  1809,  is  the  oldest  literary  instil 
west  of  the  Ohio  Kiver.  Its  existence  was  provided  for  as  early  as  1787  in 
made  from  the  United  States  hy  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates,  wherel 
ships  were^set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  a  university  and  placed  under  thi 
le^slature.  Its  trustees  are  appointed  by  State  authority  (the  governor  be 
a  member  of  the  board)  and  are  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  th 
lature.  One  student  from  each  county  in  the  State  is  admitted  free  of  t 
State  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  buildings  in  1881 
nlar  income  was  increased  by  about  $3,000  a  year. 

From  39  colleges,  including  the  three  before  mentioned,  reports  in  som 
come  in  for  1881  or  for  the  immediately  preceding  years.  All,  except  the  1 
Cincinnati,  offered  preparatory  courses  of  2  to  4  years;  all  had  the  custom 
collegiate  course  of  4  years;  regular  scientific  courses  were  offered  in  32,'  n 
covering  four  years;  while  in  8  institutions*  there  were  philosophical  ooi 
length.  Twelve  had  commercial  courses,  and  18  (previously  mentioned  un 
of  Teachers)  presented  arrangements  for  normal  instruction;  St.  Xa\ier, 
and  Oberlin  Colleges,  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  offered  literary 
years.  At  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  there  was  a  like  course  for  ladies  on 
to  be  mentioned  under  Professional  Instruction,  hod  provisions  for  instrc 
ology,  law,  and  medicine.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  offered  graduate  oc 
degrees  of  A.  M.,  M.  8.,  and  ph.  d.  Special,  elective,  English,  German, 
courses  were  also  offered  by  different  colleges,  while  most  gave  instmctioi 
languages,  music,  drawing,  and  painting. 

For  the  statistics  of  the  institutions  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appei 
a  summary  of  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Comn 
ceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPEBIOB  INSTBUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOM 

Thirty  of  the  39  colleges  for  young  men  admit  young  women  also  to  thei 
for  full  literary  training,  besides  which  13  schools  espeSally designed  forth 
stantially  collegiate  training,  in  5  cases  with  degrees.  All  have  regular  oolU 
of  4  years;  4  b^in  with  the  Kindergarten  system;  3  have  normal  classes  or  < 
several  offer  special  courses  and  graduate  studies,  while  all  give  instructi 
drawing,  x>ainting,  and  modem  languages. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Ohio  Stale  University^  Columbus,  offers  4  distinct  courses  of  scientifi 
in  agriculture  and  in  civil,  mining,  and  mechanical  engineering.  That  in 
extends  over  4  years,  the  others  3  years  each.  A  department  of  horticultur 
was  established  and  opened  to  students  at  the  spring  term  of  1881.  The  th 
*'  lectures  to  farmers,"  given  in  January,  1881,  by  the  professors  of  the  un 
attended  by  164  farmers. —  (Catalogue,  1881.) 

Scientific  courses,  in  most  cases  of  4  years,  are  found  in  30  of  the  col  leg 
The  University  of  Cincinnati  offers  also  a  4  years*  course  in  civil  engineerin 

A  department  of  science  and  arts  was  organized  in  connection  with  tl 
Institute  of  Cincinnati  in  January,  1881.  Sections  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  f 
ing  have  already  been  formed  for  special  work,  and  similar  sections  of  el 
architecture  are  being  organized.  Monthly  meetings,  a  course  of  lectures,  s 
published  under  direction  of  the  department  are  the  means  of  instruction  us< 
of  Department  of  Science  and  Arts  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute. ) 

The  Case  School  of  Applied  Science^  Cleveland,  intendingto  give  thorough  1 
professional  training  in  the  principles  of  natural  and  physical  science  with  t 
tionsto  thearts,  was  incorporated  in  1880  and  opened  with  a  preparator 
weeks  in  the  spring  of  1881.  The  course  of  study  will  extend  through  4  y< 
2  preparatory,  the  last  2  professional  or  technical.  Under  arrangements  n 
it  was  to  form  the  scientific  department  of  Western  Reserve  University,  whi 
established  in  Cleveland  in  18&,  with  Adelbert  College  for  its  classical  depa 
elegant  building  for  the  last  had  been  promised  by  Mr.  Amasa  Stone,  or  i 
a  memorial  of  a  deceased  son. 

» Tlie  exceptions  here  were  Hebrew  Union,  St.  Joseph's,  and  Si.  Xavier  OoU«pe 
Kcnyon  Colle^,  Gftinbier;  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  and  Antioch  Oollqpe,  Ye! 

s  Ashland,  Buchtel,  Farmers',  Marietta,  Mt.  Union,  and  Wilmington  OoUegM,  ^ 
State  and  Denison  Universities. 
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Cooises  in  theology,  covering  3  years  and  meant  to  follow  collegiate  training,  existed  in 
1881  at  (German  Wallace  College,  Berea  (Methodist  Episcopal);  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inazT,  Cincinnati,  and  the  theological  department  of  Oberlin  College,  Oherlin  (both 
Pie^yterian);  Theological  Seminary  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod,  Columbus;  Union 
Bibfitad  Seminary,  Dayton  (United  Brethren);  Theological  Seminary,  Kenyon  College. 
Gambler  (Protestant  Episcopal);  Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary,  Tifl^  (Reformea 
Qiurch);  and*in  like  schools  of  Urbana  University,  Urbana  (New  Church),  and  of  the 
United  Presbyterians  at  Xenia.  Courses  occupying  1  year  at  Geneva  College,  West 
Geneva  (Reformed  Presbyterian),  and  S-years  at  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield  (Evan- 
gldical  Lutheran),  were  noted  in  the  last  reports  from  these  schools;  at  the  Seminary  of 
SL  Charles  Borromeo,  Carthagena,  and  at  that  of  St.  Mary,  Cleveland  (both  Roman 
Catholic),  there  were  courses  nominally  of  9  and  5  years,  but  some  academic  studies  were 
included.  At  Wilberforce  University,  for  colored  students,  the  course  was  of  4  years, 
p»tly  literary,  and  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware  (Methodist  Episcopal),  as 
well  as  at  Hiram  College,  Hiram  (Disciples),  studies  in  theology  accompanied  the  college 
coarse. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  and  departments  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the 
»{^>endix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

For  instruction  in  law  the  law  school  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  organized  in  1833,  has 
ft  2  years'  coarse  of  study.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  junior  class  must  give  satis- 
factory evidence  of  a  good  English  education. 

Wilberforce  University  provides  a  law  department,  but  makes  no  report  of  students 
in  it 

Statistics  for  Cincinnati  College  Law  School  may  be  found  in  Table  XII  of  the  ap- 
pendix. 

The  **  regular"  medical  schools  reporting  for  1880-'81  were  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  the  Miami  Medical  College,  all 
in  Cincinnati ;  the  medical  department  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland  (formed 
by  a  union  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  College  and  the  medical  department  of  Wooster 
University);  Columbus  Medical  College,  Columbus;  and  Starling  Medical  Collie,  Co- 
Inmbns.  Ail  had  the  customary  3  years'  course  of  study  under  a  physician,  including  2 
regular  lecture  courses  of  20  w^oks  each  year  in  those  at  Cincinnati  and  of  24  weeks  in 
the  others,  the  last  of  which  courses  must  be  in  the  college  conferring  the  degree.  The 
3  at  Cincinnati  and  the  Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  offered  courses  of  3  years, 
and  this  last  was  to  require  such  a  course  after  1882.  The  school  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  admits  women. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  the  Pulte  Medical  College,  Cincinnati 
(homoeopathic),  and  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  open  alike  to  both 
sexes,  require  3  years  of  study,  including  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  20  weeks 
yearly  in  the  first  named,  23  weeks  in  the  second,  and  22  in  the  third.  All  offer  3 
yeais'  optional  graded  courses.  The  homoeopathic  schools  require  a  good  English  edu- 
cation for  admission. 

The  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Cincinnati,  and  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy 
h^ve  2  years'  courses,  in  the  former  of  4  months  each  year,  in  the  latter  of  5  months. 
The  latter  requires  4  years  of  practice  with  a  qualified  pharmacist. 

For  statistics  of  medical  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  sum- 
mary of  it  in  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUBIB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Ohio  InatUuHon  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  Columbus  (eifcablished 
lffi9),  receives  pupils  from  8  to  21,  and  reported  512  under  instruction  for  1881,  with  a 
daily  average  of  426  in  attendance  and  18  graduates,  every  one  of  whom  at  leaving  was 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  whole  number  admitted  from  the  beginning  was  1,886. 
Iiistmctionisgivenin  the  common  and  higher  English  branches,  the  school  being  graded 
asprimfuy,  grammar,  and  academic;  articulation  is  also  taught.  Theshops  were  crowded 
with  boys  and  men;  the  trades  taught  are  shoemaking,  printing,  bookbinding,  and  car- 
pentry. 

The  Gndnnati  Day  School  for  Deaf-MuteB,  under  control  of  the  city  board  of  education, 
reported  an  enrolment  of  40,  with  34  in  average  attend^ice. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blindj  Columbus,  reported  for  1881  a  total 
enrolment  of  243,  of  which  number  49  were  new  pupils.  The  daily  average  was  171 : 
whole  number  from  the  beginning,  1,138.  Instruction  was  given  in  the  common  and 
lifjber  English  branches,  and  in  music,  sewing  and  knitting  by  hand  and  i]ji^^:^fi^bead 
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work,  cane  seating,  and  broom  making  were  so  tanght  as  to  enable  almost  all  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  work  after  leaving  the  institutioi). 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDp>. 

The  Ohio  InstittUion  for  the  Educafion  of  Jliotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  Columbns,  admits 
children  from  6  to  15  and  instmcts  them  in  the  common  English  branches.  There  were 
613  inmates  in  1880.  No  report  has  reached  this  Bnrean  for  1881,  the  central  part  of  its 
main  building  having  been  bnmed  November  19,  1881. 

INDUSTEIAL  AND  BEFOEMATORY  TBAININO. 

The  Industrial  School  and  Homey  Cleveland,  maintained  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  that  city,  in  1881  moved  into  a  commodious  building  donated  by  Mr.  Amasa  Stone, 
and  reported  242  children  cared  for  and  trained  that  year,  111  placed  in  permanent 
homes,  77  returned  to  relatives,  and  53  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Toledo  IndustrUd  School  enrolled  84  in  its  Saj  school  and  177  in  its  Saturday  sew- 
ing school. 

The  OirVs  Industrial  Home,  Delaware,  reported  318  inmates  for  1881 ;  of  whom  69 
were  committed  during  the  year.  The  common  English  branches,  housework,  and  dress- 
making are  taught. 

The  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge  had  266  inmates  in  1881,  with  a  daily  average  of  251; 
the  House  of  Refuge  and  Correction,  Cleveland  (for  both  sexes),  had  164,  with  a  daily 
average  of  123;  the  Stale  Reform  School  for  Boys,  Lancaster,  734,  vnth  a  daily  average  of  557; 
the  House  of  Refuge  and  Correction,  Toledo  (for  boys  only),  239,  with  a  daily  average  of 
170.  All,  it  is  believed,  aim  to  instruct  their  inmates  as  far  as  possil^le  in  sdiool  studies 
and  productive  industries,  as  well  as  in  morals.  / 

HOMES  AND  ASYLUMS  FOB  OBPHAN  OB  DEPENDENT  CHILDBBN. 

Seventeen  homes  of  this  kind,  under  city,  church,  or  private  care,  report  for  1881  a 
total  of  2,445  inmates,  under  215  instructors  or  other  employ^.  Eleven  others,  tinder  , 
county  control,  are  reported  by  the  State  board  of  charities  to  have  had  1,297  in  the 
same  year,  with  an  average  of  773,  under  47  officers  and  teachers.  One  more,  the 
■Soldiers'  and  Sailois'  Orphans'  Home,  Xenia,  under  State  care,  is  said  by  the  same  board 
to  have  had  715  on  its  roll  within  the  year,  and  an  average  of  607,  under  38  officers  and 
teachers.  Total  of  inmates  for  all  3  classes,  4,457.  under  300  instructors  and  assistants. 
In  most  cases  these  children  are  taught  common  English  studies,  as  &r  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, and  such  industries  as  will  fit  them  for  self  Support, 

For  further  information,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  apx>endix  to  this  volume,  and  a  cor- 
responding table  in  tlie  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATION  IN  ABT. 

Instruction  in  art  in  its  various  forms  is  given  at  Cincinnati  in  the  School  of  Design  of 
the  University  of  Cinciimati,  in  connection  with  the  Women's  Art  Museum  Association, 
and  in  the  School  of  Design  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute;  at  Columbus,  in  the 
Columbus  Art  School.  The  School  of  Design  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  firee  to  all 
bona  fide  residents  of  that  city,  offers  a  thorough  graded  course  of  instruction  in  s^  its 
departments,  and  reports  a  facjolty  of  7  members,  with  about  300  pupils.  The  students 
in  wood  carving,  as  &r  as  reported,  are  all  girls.  A  private  wood  carving  school  opened 
by  a  lady  is  said  to  have  been  successful,  and  a  I^tery  Club,  consisting  entirely  of 
women,  was  well  attended.  The  Art  Museum,  to  be  located  at  Eden  Park,  a  suburb  of 
Cincinnati,  for  the  foundation  of  which  Mr.  C.  W.  West  offered  $150. 000  provided  thedty 
would  raise  a  like  amount,  has  received  from  that  gentleman  $150,0(K)  for  its  endow- 
ment The  Columbus  Art  School,  opened  October,  1880,  is  said  to  be  the  only  art  school 
in  Ohio,  except  the  School  of  Design  in  Cincinnati,  and  to  have  as  fuU  a  course  of  studj 
as  any  alt  school  in  the  West. 

EDUCATIONAL   CONVENTIONS. 
STATE    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  thirty-second  annual  meeting  at  Put-in 
Bay  June  28-31, 1881.  In  the  superintendents*  section  the  opening  address  wbs  deliv- 
ered by  Sui)erintendent  W.  J.  White,  of  Springfield.  Papers  on  *  *  School  examinations ' ' 
and  on  **  Clerical  work  of  teachers"  were  read  by  Sui)erintendent  H.  N.  Mertz  and  Hon. 
T.  W.  Ha^cy,  and  discussed  by  Hon.  D.  F.  De  Wolf  and  W.  D.  Henkle.  In  his  inanga- 
ral  address  on  the  "Future  of  our  public  schools'*  before  the  general  association.  Prof, 
John  Ogden  stated  that  the  greatest  want  in  the  Ohio  school  system  was  an  administra- 
tive head,  such  as  a  State  board  of  education,  and  normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  especially  for  the  rural  schools,  where  skilled  workers  ai^  most  needed.    Papers 
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on  ^'Mental  science  for  public  school  teachers,"  **The  spirit  of  the  teacher,"  '*Stiite  as- 
sistance, ' '  and  *  *  English  literature  for  the  schoolmaster ' '  were  read  and  discussed.  The 
annual  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Twitchell,  on  the  '*  Science  of  religion  and 
the  religion  of  science."  After  passing  appropriate  resolutions  and  electing  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  the  convention  adjourned. —  (Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  September, 
18H1.) 

OTHER  TEACHEBS*   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  several  associations  were  held  as  follows:  Central  Ohio,  at  Dayton,  with  500  teachers 
in  attendance;  Southwestern,  at  Hamilton;  Northwestern,  at  Fostoria;  Northeastern, 
with  quarterly  meetings,  at  Cleveland  and  elsewhere;  Southeastern,  at  Log^^n;  Eastern, 
at  BeUaire;  TW-State,  at  Toledo;  and  the  State  Association  of  Colored  Teachers,  at  Spring- 
field. The  music  teachers  of  the  State  have  organized  an  association,  which  was  to  hold 
its  first  meeting  in  March,  1882. 

OHIO  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

No  notice  of  the  meeting  of  this  influential  and  learned  body  of  presidents  and  pro- 
ii^eois  for  1881  has  reached  the  Bureau. 

OBITUAEY  RECORD. 

HON.  WILLIAM  DOWNS  HENKLE. 

The  educational  interests,  not  merely  of  Ohio,  but  of  the  whole  United  States  sufiered  a 
^ericas  loss  when  this  good  man,  ripe  scholar,  able  teacher,  effective  school  officer,  and 
laefol  writer  died,  November  22, 1881,  at  Salem,  Ohio,  aged  53.  His  father,  a  Methodist 
minister,  had  died  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  when  this  son  was  barely  6  years  old,  and  liad 
left  to  wife  and  children  an  inheritance  of  poverty.  Young  HenKle  had  consequently  to 
hew  his  own  way  through  life,  and  he  did  it  well.  Returning  to  his  native  State  after 
his  fiitber's  deati^,  first  to  Urbana  and  then  to  Springfield,  he  attended  school  for  four 
or  five  years,  and  afterward  struck  out  for  himself.  By  shovelling  sand  and  driving  teams 
be  was  able  to  buy  some  books,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  young  student,  mastered  the  ele- 
ments of  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  natural  philosophy.  He  then  came  under  the  tuition 
of  a  Springfield  teacher,  who  was  subsequently  chief  justice  of  the  State,  and  studied 
snccessfully  with  him  Latin  and  the  elements  of  algebra.  At  16  he  was  graduated  from 
the  high  school,  delivering  a  Latin  salutatory.  While  teaching  school  for  three  years  he 
paisuai  at  Wittenberg  CoUege  and  under  a  private  teacher  the  study  of  French,  German, 
Greek,  and  higher  mathematics,  lietuyning  with  his  mother  to  Urbana,  after  teaching 
for  another  year,  at  20  years  of  age  he  became  principal  of  the  academy  in  1848.  Thence- 
forward he  grew  to  be  more  and  more  a  power  for.  good,  securing  the  organization  at 
I'rhana  and  Mechanicsburg  of  union  school  sj'stems,  of  which  he  was  made  successively 
the  head;  then  taking  charge  for  three  years  of  the  classical  department  of  a  school  at 
Greenmout,  Ind.,  where  he  published  two  valuable  works  on  algebra,  and  whence  he 
««8  called  to  superintend  the  city  schools  of  Richmond,  Ind,  The  law  under  which  this 
«iBce  had  been  created  being  pronounced  unconstitutional,  he  went  in  1856  to  Indianapo- 
lis to  be  teacher  of  the  high  school  and  an  editor  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  then  just 
^^tabiished.  He  held  these  positions  till  August,  1859,  when  he  returned  to  Ohio  as 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Southwestern  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  which  he  helped 
to  make  one  of  the  most  popular  and  suecessiul  of  its  kind.  In  1862  he  received  the 
Kepnbhcaa  nomination  for  State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  but  tailed  of  elec- 
tkm,  and  for  two  years  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Lebanon,  and  then  for  five 
years  of  those  of  Salem.  He  filled  these  positions  with  such  marked  success  that  on 
the  resignation  of  the  State  school  commissionership  by  Hon.  John  A.  Norris  he  was 
elected  by  Governor  Hayes  to  fill  for  nearly  two  years  the  unexpired  term,  1869  to  1871. 
Krtnming  then  to  Salem,  he  was  made  for  four  years  more  superintendent  of  the  schools 
there,  and  in  1875  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  which, 
with  another  paper.  Notes  and  Queries,  he  filled  till  his  death  with  the  evidences  of  his 
^md  judgment,  large  erudition,  practical  good  sense,  and  educational  enthusiasm. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  State  commissioner  of  common  scJiools^  Colwmbus, 

[Term,  January,  1881,  to  January,  1881] 
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OBEOON. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


187»-»80. 


1880-»81. 


Increase. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  4  to  20  years  of  agea 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance .-_ 

Attending  graded  schools _ 

Attending  private  schools 

Number  reported  not  in  school 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Organized  districts 

Districts  reporting-.. _ _. 

Number  of  graded  schools . _ _. 

Average  school  term  in  days 

Number  of  private  schools 

Value  of  public  school  property 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

Men  teaching--- > 

Women  teaching .. 

Whole  number  of  teachers.  _  _ -  - 

Teachers  vrith 'first  grade  certificates  . 
Teachers  with  second  grade  certifi- 
cates. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

UECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUBE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

AVliole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Permanent  school  fund . 
Available  fund 


59,615 
37,533 
27,436 
7,824 
4,211 
17,721 


1,007 

960 

45 

89.6 

142 

1567,863 


635 
679 
1,314 
679 
635 

$44  19 
33  38 


$303,162 
307,031 


61,641 
34,498 
25,196 
8,918 
4,823 
21,655 


1,037 

988 

52 

86 

186 

$657,469 


591 
748 
1,339 
691 
648 

$42  26 
31  72 


$323,301 
318, 331 


$625,000 
610,000 


2,026 


1,094 

612 

3,934 


30  - 
28 

7 


44 
$89,606 


25  L 

12  i- 

13  !- 


$20,139 
11,300 


a  The  basis  for  appropriation  of  public  money ;  the  age  for  admission  into  public  school 

(From  report  of  Hon.  L.  J.  Powell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instructio] 
two  years  indicated. ) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  every  4  yi 
a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  have  general  supervision  of  public  school  afiai 
local  officers  are  county  superintendents  of  common  schools,  elected  by  the  p< 
two  years,  and  district  boards  of  3  directors  and  a  clerk,  elected  at  district  n 
directors  for  3  years,  one  going  out  each  year,  and  the  clerk  elected  for  one 
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OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Pablic  school  moneys  are  derived  from  an  irreducible  State  school  fund,  a  coonty  tax 
of  4  mills  on  $1  (raised  firom  3  mills  in  1882),  and  a  district  tax  on  real  and  personal 
property,  the  latter  levied  only  when  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  a  district  so  decide. 
By  a  new  law,  districts  may  also  levy  rate  bills.  The  interest  from  the  school  fund  is 
divided  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  children  4  to  20  years  old,  but  the  age 
for  admission  to  public  school  is  6  to  21.  Districts  are  not  entitled  to  their  proportion 
of  this  fund  unless  schools  shall  have  been  taught  therein  for  at  least  three  months  in 
each  year  and  a  report  has  been  made  to  the  county  superintendents  by  the  first  Mon- 
day in  March.  County  superintendents  must  make  a  general  report  to  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  by  the  first  Monday  in  April  of  each  year,  and  a  finance 
report  to  the  county  court  the  30th  of  June.  Any  county  superintendent  failing  toper- 
form  the  various  duties  required  of  him  becomes  liable  to  a  fine  of  $100,  and  for  foiling 
to  report  annually  to  the  State  superintendent  forfeits  his  office.  The  State  superin- 
tend^it  reports  to  the  l^islature  biennially.  It  is  the  duty  of  county  superintendents 
to  exMnine  teachers  and  give  them  certificates  of  2  grades,  the  higher  good  for  2  years, 
the  lower  for  6  months.  Life  and  State  diplomas,  the  latter  good  for  6  years,  are  given 
on  examination  by  the  State  board  of  education,  which  may  also  issue  certificates  of  first 
ud  second  grades.  If  teachers  sufier  inj  ustice  at  the  hands  of  the  county  superintendent 
they  may  appeal  to  the  State  superintendent,  who  is  authorized  to  grant  them  certifi- 
cates of  the  same  force  as  those  issued  by  county  superintendents.  High  schools  must 
be  liupported  in  all  districts  containing  1,000  persons  4  to  20  years  of  age.  One  or  more 
^-boola  may  be  taught  in  the  German  hmguage  in  districts  having  10,000  or  more  in- 
habitants; and  by  a  new  law,  whenever  a  city  or  incorporated  town  has  that  number, 
all  8chcx>l  districts  or  parts  of  districts  within  its  limits  must  constitute  one  school  dis- 
trict, its  boundaries  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  town  or  city.  Since  1870  at  least 
(not,  as  stated  in  the  report  for  1880,  since  1878),  widows  with  children  to  educate  and 
liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes  have  had  the  right  to  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the 
school  districts  in  which  they  reside.  A  rule  of  the  State  board  permits  teachers  in  the 
pablic  schools  to  dismiss  pupils  under  8  years  of  age  after  a  4  hours'  session  or  shorten 
their  confinement  to  3}  hours  by  recess. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

With  an  increase  of  2,026  in  the  number  of  youth  4  to  20  years  of  age  there  were  3,035 
fiewer  children  6  to  21  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  1880-'  81  and  2, 239  fewer  in  average  daily 
attendance.  The  average  school  term  was  shorter  by  3.6  days  and  the  average  monthly 
j»y  of  teachers  less  by  $1 .  93  for  men  and  $1 .  66  for  women.  There  were,  however,  more  pu- 
pils by  1 ,  094  in  grad^  schools,  and  61 2  more  were  attending  private  schools.  Thirty  more 
school  districts  were  orgaimsed  and  28  more  sent  reports.  Seven  more  public  graded 
Kboob  were  taught  and  44  more  private  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
increased  by  25,  the  number  holding  first  grade  certificates  by  12.  Public  school  prop- 
erty was  valued  at  $89,606  more  than  in  1879-'80;  receipts  for  public  school  purposes 
were  increased  by  $20,139  an^  expenditure  by  $11,300. 

State  Superintendent  Powell  thinks  the  above  shows  a  fair  degree  of  progress,  notwith- 
itanding  the  decrease  reported  in  enrolment  and  average  attendance.  The  chief  exception 
loted  by  him  to  the  general  satis&ctory  condition  is  the  falling  ofi"  in  the  average  length 
<f  the  school  term.  This  is  kept  low  by  the  short  terms  in  country  districts,  many  of 
which  were  only  of  3  months  and  would  probably  have  been  even  less  had  they  not  been 
inquired  to  be  kept  up  to  that  point  in  order  to  draw  public  money.  *  The  superintendent 
hrms  an  amendment  to  the  law  requiring  the  levy  of  a  State  school  tax  of  2  mills  on  the 
didlar;  he  also  recommends  that  the  minimum  school  term  which  shall  entitle  districts 
to  reodve  their  share  of  such  money  be  made  6  months.  Other  needs  noted  are  means  for 
Ik  profesBional  training  of  teachers  and  for  a  more  energetic  and  thorough  supervision  of 
fte  sdiools.  It  is  recommended  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  State  normal  school,  provision  be 
Made  for  county  normal  institutes  of  from  2  to  4  weeks,  and  that  all  teachers  be  required 
to  attend  them.  To  secure  better  supervision,  an  increase  is  recommended  in  the  pay 
■f  coonty  snperintendents.  The  position  of  superintendent,  it  is  argued,  should  com- 
~  a  gireater  salary  than  that  of  the  highest  teacher,  in  order  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  pboe  in  it  the  best  teachers  and  those  who  will  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Bo  note  of  any  instruction  of  this  dass  in  the  State  during  1881  has  reached  the 
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crry  school  system  of  Portland. 

OFFICEBS. 

In  Portland  the  officials  having  charge  of  public  schools  are  a  board  of  3  diiecUns,  a 
clerk,  and  a  city  superintendent. 

STATISTICS. 

With  a  population  of  17,577  in  the  city  of  Portland,  school  district  No.  1  of  Multo- 
nomah  County,  with  limits  not  precisely  like  those  of  the  city,  reported  5,314  between  4 
and  20  years  of  age,  2,972  pupils  attending  public  schools  and  2,172  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance, an  increase  since  the  last  report  of  322  in  the  number  enrolled  and  of  216  in 
average  attendance.  There  were  also  about  600  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  The 
per  capita  cost  of  education  in  public  schools  was  $23.63  on  the  average  number  belong- 
ing and  $24.85  based  on  that  in  average  daily  attendance;  the  whole  expenditure  for 
public  schools,  $81 ,371.46,  and  the  estimated  value  of  school  property,  $170,600.  In  the 
high  school  there  were  201  pupils  r^stered  and  170  in  average  attendance  under  6 
teachers.  A  class  of  21  was  graduated  in  June,  1881.  The  printed  report  for  the  year 
closing  June,  1881,  shows  an  average  attendance  of  95  per  cent,  based  on  the  average 
number  belonging  and  a  large  decrease  in  tardiness,  though  no  unusual  effort  had  be^ 
made  to  secure  the  latter.  There  were  twice  as  many  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  but 
fewer  suspensions  than  the  year  before.  A  change  was  made  in  the  grading  of  teachers^ 
salaries,  giving  preference  to  experience  and  fitness  and  recognizing  the  importance  of 
good  teaching  in  primary  grades.  The  pay  of  teachers  in  the  lowest  grade  viras  raised 
from  $625  to  $750  a  year,  and  only  teachers  of  experience  and  special  talent  are  to  be 
employed  in  that  grade. —  (Return  and  printed  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NOBMAL  COUBSBB. 

Ashland  College  and  Normal  School,  Ashland,  first  opened  in  1879,  had  61  normal 
pupils  during  1880-'81  (29  men  and  32  women),  4  instructors,  and  3  graduates.  The 
full  course  extended  over  3  years  of  36  weeks  each.' —  (Return.) 

At  the  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  City,  there  was  in  the  collegiate  department  a  3 
years^  normal  course  vrith  English  studies  only,  having  9  students  in  1880-*81  and  10 
entered  for  1881-*82.  Blue  Mountain  University,  La  Grande,  and  Willamette  Univer- 
sity, Salem,  offered  instruction  for  teachers  in  normal  courses  in  their  preparatoiy  de- 
partments; the  latter,  in  a  well  arranged  3  years'  course.  Santiam  Academy,  Lebanon; 
Wasco  Independent  Academy,  The  DfSles;  and  McMinnville  College,  McMinnville,  ^so 
offered  like  instruction. 

The  normal  department  of  Christian  College,  Monmouth,  was  suspended  in  1880-'81 

TKACHEES'   INSTITUTES. 

The  law  requires  the  superintendent  to  hold  annually  a  teachers'  institute  in  each, 
judicial  district,  as  well  as  one  State  teachers'  institute. 

Sixteen  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  and  were  attended  by  733  teachers,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  1  institute  and  26  teachers.  By  a  regulation  of  the 
State  board  of  education  teachers  in  public  schools  are  required  to  attend  the  institutes 
held  in  their  counties  under  authority  of  law;  for  unexcused  failure  to  attend  at  least 
one  session  each  year,  they  are  liable  either  to  be  reduced  in  grade  or  to  have  their  certifi- 
cates  revoked. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  in  the  State  has  not  been  reported  by  State  au- 
thority since  1878,  when  there  were  22.  In  the  United  States  census  report  for  1880  the 
number  given  is  17.  According  to  law,  such  schools  must  be  sustained  in  aU  districts 
containing  as  many  as  1,000  persons  4  to  20  years  of  age.  The  number  of  graded  schools 
increased  by  7  and  of  pupils  in  them  by  1,094. 

OTHEB  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools  reporting  and  preparatory  departmentfi  of 
colleges,  see  Tables  VI  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

1  This  and  the  Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth,  are  to  he  recognised  as  State  normal  sohool.t 
from  October,  1882. 
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SUPERIOR  mSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MSN  AND  FOB  BOTH  BBXBS. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  En^ne,  organized  in  1876,  comprises  collegiate  and  prepar* 
atoiy  departments,  the  former  with  classical  and  scientijfic  courses  of  4  years  and  a  nor- 
mal one  of  3  years.  The  scientific  differs  from  the  classical  coarse  in  the  substitution  of 
adentific  and  modem  language  studies  for  Latin  and  Greek ;  the  degree  given  on  completion 
of  each  is  a.  b.  Every  county  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  a  scholarship  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment and  an  additional  one  for  each  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  to  which 
sodi  county  may  be  entitled.  Candidates  for  scholarships  must  pass  an  examination  in 
the  fundamental  English  branches,  induding  history  of  the  United  Statea  The  sexes 
are  admitted  on  equal  terms,  and  out  of  72  students  in  tiie  undergraduate  classes  of  the 
collegiate  department  in  1881,  25  were  young  women.  The  president  of  the  board  of 
regents  says  the  attendance  during  1880-'81  was  generally  good,  and  that  the  students 
were  industrious  and  conducted  themselves  becomingly. 

Of  8  other  collegiate  institutions  in  the  State,  7  admit  young  women,  1  — Willamette 
University,  Salem — providing  for  them  a  separate  Woman's  0>ll^ge,  with  a  lady  dean, 
hat  instructing  them  in  the  same  courses  and  classes  as  the  young  men.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  admission  of  women  is  at  St.  Michael's  Collie,  Portland,  the  literary  sta- 
tus of  which  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Corvallis  Ck>llege,  CorvaUis;  Pacific  University,  Forest 
Grove;  Blue  Mountain  University,  La  Grande;  McMinnville  College,  McMinnville;  Chris- 
tian College,  Monmouth;  Philomath  College,  Philomath,  and  Willamette  University 
have  arrangements  for  preparatory  instruction,  in  some  cases  beginning  with  primary 
dasBes;  all  have  the  customary  classical  and  scientific  courses  of  4  years  each,  except 
Pacific  University,  which  makes  its  scientific  course  3  years,  and  Corvallis  College, 
which  divides  its  studies  into  7  separate  schools^,  only  one  of  which,  that  of  mathematics, 
has  a  definite  term  of  4  years.  Pacific  University  has  a  ladies'  course  of  3  years;  Philo- 
math College,  one  of  4  years;  Christian,  Philomath,  and  Willamette,  business  courses, 
the  same  tlSee,  with  Blue  Mountain  University,  offering  instruction  in  music,  drawing, 
and  painting.     For  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  IX. 

SUPEBIOB  INSTBUCnON  OF  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  opportunities  for  collegiate  instruction  presented  at  the  State  University 
and  the  7  other  colleges  above  named,  there  is  one  institution  approximating  collegiate 
nnk  that  is  especially  ibr  young  women,  St.  Helen's  Hall,  Portland,  an  academic  sem- 
inary, under  the  care  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Oregon  and  a  corps  of  assist- 
aotL    For  statistics  of  this,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION- 
SCIENTIFIC. 

General  scientific  instruction  is  given,  as  already  noted,  by  most  of  the  colleges  and 
oniveisifies  in  courses  usually  extending  over  4  years.  Besides  this,  there  is  opportu- 
nity for  the  study  of  sciences  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  engineering  in  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Corvallis,  a  department  of  Corvallis  College,  in  its  schools  of  agricult- 
ore  and  engineering.  The  latter  has  not  yet  been  fully  organized  for  want  of  funds;  but 
the  general  principles  of  civil  engineering  are  taught;  also,  drawing,  descriptive  geometry, 
and  shades  and  shadows;  while  other  studies  belonging  to  the  course  are  taught  in  the 
schools  of  mathematics  and  physics.  The  law  provides  for  the  free  tuition  of  60  young 
men  over  16  years  of  age,  who  may  be  admitted  into  all  departments  of  the  college. 

PBOFESSIONAL. 

Some  theological  instruction  was  formerly  given  in  McMinnville  College,  but  there  is 
DO  mention  of  such  a  course  in  the  catalogue  for  1880h'81. 

The  medical  department  of  Willamette  University,  Portland,  is  the  only  professional 
Bebool  reporting.  The  course  of  study  required  for  graduation  comprehends  3  years  of 
work;  it  includes  2  terms  of  lectures  and  a  year  of  preliminary  study;  there  is  also  a  3 
years'  graded  course.  The  &culty  recommend  students  to  attend  3  terms  of  lectures  before 
pfesenting  themselves  for  graduation  and  encourage  them  by  the  offerof  free  tuition  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  In  the  course  prescribed,  the  lecture  terms  extend  only  over  20  weeks 
each,  the  minimum  required  by  the  American  Medical  Association.  There  were  32 
students  daring  the  year,  30  at  date  of  report,  and  13  graduates.  Women  are  admitted 
to  this  as  to  other  departments  of  the  umversity.  An  examination  for  admission  is  re- 
quired of  applicants  who  are  not  graduates  of  ooU^e,  academy,  or  high  school. 
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SPECIAL  iNSTliUCTION. 
EDUCATION  OF  THB!  DIULF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Oregon  School  for  Deaf-Mates^  Salem,  founded  in  1870,  was  made  a  State  institii- 
tion  in  1880,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  board  of  9  directors,  of  whom  6 
ore  appointed  by  the  governor  and  3  by  the  Salem  Society  to  Promote  the  Education  of 
Deaf-Mutes.  There  were  39  pupils  under  instruction  during  1881  (7  of  them  aemi- 
mutes),  under  3  instructors,  of  whom  1  was  a  deaf-mute.  No  employments  have  yet 
been  provided.  The  children  are  in  school  from  9  o'clock  to  12  and  from  1  to  3,  the 
common  English  branches  being  tau^t.    The  manual  method  is  the  one  used. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  was  closed  in  1879.  No  later  infonnataon 
concerning  it  has  reached  this  Office. 

SCHOOL  FOE  INDIAN  YOUTH. 

A  school  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth  was  opened  in  Forest  Grove  March  1, 1880, 
by  the  United  States  Government,  Captain  M.  C.  Wilkinson,  u.  s.  A.,  in  charge.  The 
pupils  are  all  instructed  in  English  branches,  the  boys  also  in  blacksmithing,  ^oemak- 
ing,  carpentry,  and  gardening  and  other  agricultural  work,  and  the  girls  in  sewing  and 
housework;  Up  to  September  14,  1881,  there  had  been  75  pupils  received,  29  girls  and 
46  boys,  their  ages  ranging  from  8  to  25  years.  The  Government,  however,  has  decided 
not  to  receive  any  more  who  are  over  16.  All  have  made  satisfoctory  progress  and  many 
have  improved  wonderfully.  They  learn  easily,  work  hard  and  wdl  when  they  have 
an  incentive  to  labor,  are  of  good  disposition,  affectionate,  obedient,  and  are  much  more 
easily  managed  than  an  equal  number  of  whites. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1881  strong  testimony  firom 
various  sources  is  presented  as  to  the  success  achieved  alike  in  school  studies,  in  indus- 
trial pursuits,  and  in  general  civilizing  influences. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Salem, 
beginning  August  21,  1881,  State  Superintendent  L.  J.  Powell  presiding.  An  address  of 
welcome  by  the  former  State  superintendent,  Dr.  L.  L.  Rowland,  of  Salem,  commendatory 
of  teachers'  institutes  and  associations,  was  read  in  his  absence  by  Miss  Olivia  Rowland, 
and  Prof.  O.  P.  Lee,  of  Eugene  City,  responded.  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  delivered  an  address  on  '*  Imagination,"  and  D.  C.  H.  Fowler,  of  New 
York,  one  on  the  need  of  thorough  work  in  education.  ** Physical  geography"  was 
presented  by  Prof.  W.  N.  Ferrin,  of  Pacific  University,  who  urged  the  importiuice 
of  teaching  this  branch  in  the  public  schools.  Prof.  C.  W.  Roby,  of  Portland,  read 
a  paper  on  ** Education  and  the  State,*'  after  which  there  was  a  general  discussion  ot 
Professor  Ferrin's  paper.  Superintendent  Rigler,  of  Polk  County,  read  a  carefully  pre- 
pared paper  on  the  '*  Necessity  for  better  teachers,  and  how  to  secure  them,'*  in  which 
he  argued  in  favor  of  State  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  educational  journals,  and 
better  i)ay  for  teachers.  A  general  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Superin- 
tendent Moses,  of  Linn  County,  spoke  of  the  wisdom  of  increasing  the  pay  of  teachers. 
Superintendent  J.  T.  Gr^g,  of  Marion  County,  delivered  an  address  on  **  Teachers*  ex- 
aminations,'* and  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Wistar  Morris,  one  on  the  importance  of  carefhl  early 
training.  On  Wednesday,  Prof.  M.  Bailey,  of  the  State  University,  discussed  "Cen- 
tripetal forces  and  gravitation;**  Miss  Christina  MacConnell,  of  Portland,  presented  an 
excellent  practical  paper  on  **  Science  in  ^hool,**  and  Professor  Condon,  of  the  State 
University,  "The  rights  of  evolution,  or  the  sciences  in  the  common  schools,**  and  Prof. 
Joseph  Emory,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  the  "Relation  of  common  schools 
to  colleges,**  showing  the  dependence  of  the  lower  and  higher  schools  on  each  other. 
During  the  evening  session  an  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Gray,  of  Portland, 
and  one  by  Prof.  E.  B.  McElroy,  State  superintendent  elect;  a  paper  on  "Reminis- 
cences of  a  teacher**  was  read  by  Mrs.  R.  Newoomb,  of  Portland;  recitations  were  given 
by  Miss  A.  R.  Luse  and  Miss  Georgia  Carpenter;  and  after  a  chorus  by  the  Salem  Glee 
Club  the  association  adjourned. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  L.  J.  PoWRi^L,  8UUe  superintendent  of  public  instruction^  Satem. 

'Term,  September  1,  1878,  to  September  13,  1882;  E.  B.  McElroy,  superintendent  elect,  then  sno 

ceeding.] 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-»80. 

1880-»81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

al,  422, 377 

931,749 

26,710 

2,208 

130 

7,257 

13,987 

4,916 

3,999 

2,240 

66 

146.96 

308 

205 

3,369 

7,385 

•  5,861 

1,238 

$26,605,321 

9,359 
11,993 
21.352 

7,163 

1,644 
860 

3,056 
$33  66 

29  03 

$8,798,724 
7,994,705 

Enrolled  in  pnblic  schools 

937, 310 
27,552 

2,193 

166 

7,037 

13,277 

4,223 

4,230 

2,158 

68 

146.74 

354 

ISTy 

2,994 

6,782 

6,154 

1,436 

$25,  467, 097 

9,732 
11,643 
21,:i75 

6,514 

1,629 
722 

2,898 
$32  36 

28  42 

$8,046,116 
.7,482,577 

5  561 

Attending  private  schools  and  acade- 
mies, fr 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

PnWic  school  districts 

842 

15 

Districts  with  libraries!* 

36 

Graded  public  schools 

220 
710 
693 

82' 

Schools  with  Bible  reading  i.  -  _ 

Schools  teaching  drawing  b 

Schools  teaching  vocal  music  b 

S<-hools  teaching  higher  branches  b. . 

231 

Separate  schools  for  colored  youth  b.. 
Average  school  term  in  days 

2 

.22 

Namber  of  private  ungraded  schools  6. 

46 

Private  academies  and  seminaries  6-. 

20 
375 
603 

First  class  pnblic  school-houses  b 

Namher  having  suitable  furniture  b.. 
Number  badly  ventilated  b 

293 

Nnmber  unfit  for  use  b 

198 
$1,138,224 

Value  of  public  school  property 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 

373 

350 

Whole  number  of  t^icherB. . 

2:^ 

Xomber  employed  more  than  Syearst. 
Xomber  employed  leas  than  1  year6_ . 
Graduates  of  State  normal  schools  6.. 

649 

15 

138 

158 

$1  30 

61 

$752,608 
612, 128 

• 

Attended  State  normals  6 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

looome  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  public  schools 

a  United  States  oenmis  of  1880. 


6  Not  including  Philadelphia. 


(Prom  State  reports  for  1879-»80  and  188(>-'81  and  returns  from  Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee, 
5tate  superintendent.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEES. 

Public  school  affairs  are  in  charge  of  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  holds  office  4 
years.  He  is  assisted  by  two  deputy  superintendents  and  four  clerks  chosen  by  himself. 
Lociil  school  officers  comprise  district  school  directors  elected  by  the  people  for  three 
years,  one  going  out  each  year,  and  county  superintendents  chosen  for  three  years  by 
the  school  directors.  In  cities  or  boroughs  there  are  boards  of  directors,  one  for  each 
ward,  having  charge  of  the  financial  interests  of  the  schools,  the  purchase,  repair,  &c, 
of  school -houses,  and  boards  of  control,  wliich  manage  everything  else ;  but  wherever 
the  l)oards  of  directors  of  all  the  wards  in  a  city  convey  the  school  property  to  the  board 
of  controllers,  the  city  or  borough  is  to  form  a  single  school  district  under  the  board  of 
control,  luid  three  members  are  to  be  chosen  from  each  ward.  In  cities  or  boroughs  with 
over  r>,UOO  inhabitants,  superintendents  (under  a  law  of  1881)  may  be  appointed  by  the 
school  directors  for  a  term  of  3  years.     Women  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices. 

OTHEE  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  sustained  by  a  State  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  annually  and  an 
annual  district  tax  of  at  least  13  mills  on  $1  of  property;  the  tax  must,  in  each  county, 
e(iual  its  share  of  the  State  appropriation.  Public  schools  must  be  taught  from  5  to  10 
months  in  each  school  year  and  be  free  to  all  resident  youth  6  to  21.  Teachers  must 
have  certificates  of  fitness  to  teach,  and  (under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  pay)  must  make 
monthly  report  to  the  board  of  directors.  Boards  of  directors  must  report  annually  to 
their  county  superintendents,  and  the  latter  to  the  State  superintendent,  who  makes 
annual  report  to  the  State  legislature.  Graded  schools,  nonnal  schools,  and  teachers' 
institutes  are  a  part  of  the  system.  Evening  and  half-time  schools  are  authorized;  also, 
schools  for  deaf-mutes,  these  last  in  any  district  having  20,000  inhabitants  and  8  or  more 
deaf  children  of  school  age.  Distinctions  of  race  and  color  in  the  public  schools  were 
aliolished  by  a  law  that  took  ellect  July  4,  1881. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding  summary  there  were  (with  about  a  million  and  a 
half  youth  of  school  age)  931,749  enrolled  in  public  schools,  a  decrease  of  more  than 
.5,000  during  the  year.  It  is  not  possible  from  the  official  reports  to  give  the  number  in 
daily  average  attendance.  There  were  15  more  public  school  districts  and  220  more 
gradeil  schools,  the  average  length  of  term  being  about  the  same.  Public  school  prop- 
erty increased  in  value  by  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  More  women  were  engagal 
in  teaching  and  fewer  men,  the  average  pay  of  both  being  slightly  increased.  The  re- 
ceipts for  public  school  purposes  increased  by  $752,608  and  expenditure  by  $512,128. 

Throughout  the  State,  exclusive  of  Philadelphia,  which  makes  no  report  on  these 
points,  the  number  of  private  ungraded  schools  decreased  by  46,  that  of  seminaries  and 
academies  increased  by  20,  while  the  attendance  on  both  classes  decreased.  Drawing 
was  taught  in  693  more  public  schools,  the  liigher  branches  in  82  more,  and  vocal  music 
in  231  ibwer.  There  were  more  first  class  public  school-houses  and  more  '^vitli  suitable 
furniture;  fewer  were  reported  ** badly  ventilated,"  but  more  as  "unfit  for  use."  Im- 
l)rovement  in  the  quality  of  teaching  is  indicated  by  an  increased  number  of  teachent 
with  long  experience  (649  more  having  been  employed  over  5  years  continuously),  as 
well  as  by  the  fiict  that  158  more  had  attended  State  normal  schools  and  138  more  were 
graduates  of  such  schools. 

KINDEEGABTEN. 

For  statistics  of  Kindergarten  reporting,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum- 
mary, see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Ck>mmissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBS. 

The  school  government  of  cities  generally  appears  under  the  heading  State  School 
System  preceding.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  under  special  laws,  have  boards  of  edu- 
cation which  do  not  include  the  ward  boards.  .  Any  city  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  may 
by  vote  of  the  directors  elect  a  school  superintendent,  who  must  have  had  skill  and 
experience  in  teaching. 
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STATISTICS. 


aties. 


Population, 
oensus  of 
1880. 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Allegheny  a .... 
Allentown  a .... 

Altoona 

Bradford  a 

Garbondale 

Chester 

Colombia  a 

Daoville  a 

Eaaton 

Erieo 

Harrisburg 

Johnstown  a.... 

Lancaster  a. 

Lebanon ... 

I    McKeesport  a... 

McadviUea 

NewCasUea.... 

Norriatown 

Philadelphia.... 

Pittsburgh 

P^ittstrille  a 

Reading  a 

8cranton  a 

Shamokin  a 

Shenandoah 

Titiwville 

Wilkeft-Barre  a 
Williamsport.... 
York 


78,682 

18,063 

19,710 

9,197 

7,714 

14,997 

8,312 

8,346 

11,924 

27,737 

90,762 

8,380 

25,769 

8,778 

8,212 

8,860 

8,418 

13,063 

847,170 

156,389 

13,258 

43,278 

45,850 

8,184 

10,147 

9,046 


18,934 
13,940 


9,916 
2.758 
8,064 
1,200 
1,821 
2,512 
1,399 
1,667 
2,291 
4,699 
5,667 
1,502 
8,441 
1,500 
1,317 
1,821 
1,746 
2,218 
102,185 
24,480 
2,678 
7,262 
8,979 
1,927 
2,103 
1,482 
4,654 
3,482 
2,419 


8,291 
2,307 
2,585 

700 
1,212 
1,679 

9S2 
1,063 
1,688 
3,136 
3,824 
1,044 
2,674 
1,200 

775 
1,451 
1,096 
1,599 
91,894 
16,580 
1,900 
5,373 
5,904 
1,062 
1,248 
1,142 
2,837 
2,236 
1,786 


207 
56 
61 
18 
24 
48 
28 
28 
52 
99 

109 
29 
68 

ao 

19 
96 
81 
44 
2,113 
473 
48 
146 
170 
27 
28 
34 
68 
65 
60 


62,236 
50,444 
31,318 
11,811 
26,877 
13,247 
13,076 
40,443 
68,202 
98,825 
23,022 
79,960 
18,881 
27,268 
42,302 
26,446 
39,875 
1,503,052 
413,814 
32,720 
70,898 
90,200 
14,860 
19,393 
64,926 
60^533 
42,846 
23,412 


a  Statistics  from  State  report >  where  not  indicated,  from  city  return. 


ADDITIONAL  PABTICULAES. 

In  Allegheny  there  was  an  increase  dnring  the  year  1880-'81  of  113  pupils  enrolled  and 
of  13  in  average  attendance.  The  205  sdiools  were  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and 
high,  the  high  school  department  having  just  graduated  its  first  class,  numbering  19. 
The  school  year  was  one  of  steady  and  satisfactory  progress.  Drawing  was  a  regular 
bruKh  of  the  course  of  study.  Some  excitement  was  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the 
school  fi>r  colored  children  and  the  admission  of  such  children  into  the  schools  for  whites 
as  provided  for  by  law,  but  it  soon  died  out  and  no  fhrther  trouble  is  anticipated. —  (City 
report) 

AUentcwn  reports  676  fewer  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  103  fewer  in  average' 
attendance. 

AUoona  reports  an  increased  public  school  enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance; 
3,010  sittings^ for  study;  public  school  property  valued  at  $101,620;  a  high  school,  with 
90  pupils  enrolled  under  2  teachers ;  and  900  pupils  attending  private  or  i>arochial 
Khools. — (Return  and  State  report.) 

In  Bradford  the  schools  were  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  last  having 
50  pupils  under  2  teachers.  About  350  pupils  attended  private  and  parochial  schools. — 
(State  report  and  return.) 

Carbondalef  with  a  decrease  of  48  in  the  public  school  enrolment,  had  125  more  in 
average  attendance.  The  schools  were  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high;  they 
were  taught  in  7  buildings  affording  1,470  sittings  for  study  and  valued,  with  aH  other 
pablic  school  property,  at  $27,200.  There  was  also  an  attendance  of  about  200  in 
private  and  parochial  schools. —  (Return  and  State  report.) 

CSuater  reports  a  slight  increase  in  enrolment,  but  a  falling  off  in  average  attendance 
on  public  schools.  The  public  schools  (primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high)  were 
taught  in  9  buildings,  affording  2,100  sittings  for  study  and  valued,  with  other  school 
pn^erty ,  at  $1 1 0, 000.  About  {^  pupils  were  attending  private  and  parochial  schools.  — 
iRi^nm  and  city  report.) 

Cbtumbiay  with  21  public  schools  and  school  property  valued  at  $26,100,  reports  a  de- 
creaie  of  79  in  public  school  enrolment  and  of  124  in  average  attendance,  the  per  cent, 
of  attendance  on  enrolment  being  93. — (State  report.) 

DmtviUe  reports  a  decrease  of  25  in  public  school  enrolment,  an  increase  of  5  in  aver- 
ige  attendance,  27  schools  taught,  and  property  valued  at  $60,000. 

EnUm  reports  24  more  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  75  fewer  in  average  at- 
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tendance,  46  schools  in  session  10  months  in  9  school  buildings,  valaed,  with  other  school 
property,  at  $219,200.— (Return  and  State  report.) 

Eriej  with  99  pablic  schools,  which  were  in  session  10  months,  and  school  property 
valaed  at  $293,200,  increased  her  public  school  enrolment  during  th6  year  by  445  and 
the  average  attendance  by  226. —  (State  report.) 

HarrUimrg  reports  an  increase  of  375  in  public  school  enrolment  and  of  133  in  Average 
daily  attendance;  96  public  schools  taught  10  months  in  22  buildings;  value  of  school 
property,  $398,281;  schools  graded  as  subprimaiy,  primary,  secondary,  intermediate, 
grammar,  and  high,  the  last  having  240  pupils  under  10  teachers;  and  450  pupils  attend- 
ing private  and  parochial  schools. —  (Return  and  State  report.) 

In  Johnstown  there  were  27  schools  taught  8  months,  and  school  property  was  valued  at 
$90,000.—  (State  report. ) 

Lancaster  reports  a  decrease  of  32  in  enrolment  and  of  9  in  average  attendance,  GS 
schools  taught  10  months,  and  school  property  valued  at  $172,750. —  (State  report.) 

Lebanon  reporte^an  increase  of  25  in  public  school  enrolment  and  of  150  in  average  at- 
tendance, 30  schools  taught  S\  months,  a  high  school,  and  about  300  pupils  attending 
private  and  parochial  schools. —  (State  report  and  city  return.) 

In  McKeesport  there  were  18  public  schools  taught  9  months.  Public  school  property 
was  valued  at  $60,000.—  (State report.) 

MeadviUe  reports  an  increase  of  75  in  public  school  enrolment,  of  85  in  average  attend- 
ance, the  36  schools  taught  9  months,  and  school  property  valued  at  $100,000. — (State 
report.) 

New  Castle  had  159  more  enrolled,  yet  79  fewer  in  average  attendance;  the  27  schools 
were  in  session  8  months,  and  public  school  property  was  valued  at  $45,000.  About  40 
pupils  attended  private  schools. —  (Return  and  State  report. ) 

Norristovm  reports  a  decrease  of  78  in  public  school  enrolment,  an  increase  of  96  in 
average  attend^mce;  44  schools  taught  10  months  in  6  buildings,  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  2,260  pupils;  public  school  property  valued  at  $164,700;  and  a  high  school  with 
136  pupils  enrolled  and  134  in  average  attendance,  23  pupils  having  graduated  in  1881. 
The  superintendent  considers  the  public  schools  in  a  satisfactory  condition;  teachere' 
institutes  were  held  twice  a  month  and  well  attended;  the  number  of  children  not 
attending  public  or  private  school  was  thought  to  be  small,  and  the  number  of  trnantH 
diminishing.  —  (Return  and  State  and  city  reports.) 

The  Philadelphia  statistics  show  a  decrease  of  3,356  in  public  school  enrolment  and  of 
2,251  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  2,075  schools  (arranged  in  14  grades  in  primary, 
secondary,  grammar,  and  senior  departments,  and  including  high,  normal,  and  evening 
schools)  were  taught  10  months  during  the  year,  all  the  teachers  but  77  being  women. 
Public  school  property  was  valued  at  more  than  $6,000,000.  Several  new  buildings 
were  completed  and  occupied  during  the  year,  adding  23  class  rooms,  with  seats  for  1,000 
pupils.  One  building  was  in  process  of  erection,  but  the  necessities  of  the  department 
far  exceeded  the  appropriation  for  building,  and  many  children  w^erc  missing  instruction 
for  want  of  sufficient  accommodations ;  it  is  believed  that  a  million  of  dollars  will  be 
required  during  the  next  few  years  to  supply  sufficient  school-houses  for  the  city.  The 
Central  High  School  (for  boys)  enrollecl  523  pupils ;  the  Girls*  Normal,  965.  There 
were  41  night  schools  taught  ten  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $15,000.  They  were  of  great 
service  to  a  large  number  of  pupils,  notwithstanding  the  short  term,  which,  it  is  ui^ged, 
should  be  len^hened  to  4  months,  only  as  many  pupils  being  received  as  can  be  in- 
structed for  that  length  of  time  by  the  money  appropriated.  The  president  of  the  board 
reports  that  the  schools  are  not  doing  as  much  as  they  should,  owing,  in  his  opinion,  to 
a  lack  of  superintendence.  He  says  the  teachers,  although  poorly  paid,  are  capable 
and  faithful,  and  the  pupils  studious ;  but  through  a  defective  system  of  examinations 
and  promotions  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  h^  becoYne  the  objective  point  and  the 
measure  of  its  x>ower  and  accumulation  the  standard  of  scholarship;  that  routine  and  the 
letter  have  been  cultivated  and  intellectual  development  and  moral  discipline  left  to 
chance.  As  a  means  of  remedying  these  evils  the  recommendation  favoring  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  city  superintendent  is  renewed.  The  special  attention  of  the  public  school 
authorities  has  recently  been  drawn  to  industrial  education.  In  addition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  sewing  as  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  normal  school,  the  board  has  assisted 
an  effort  made  by  Charles  G.  Leland  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  making  industrial 
education  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  admitted  that  this  work 
cannot  embrace  the  special  arts  of  the  trades  but  must  be  of  a  preparatory  character, 
such  as  training  the  eye  and  the  hand.  Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  teaching 
of  drawing,  the  teachers  having  devoted  special  attention  to  the  work  of  preparing  them- 
selves to  give  instruction  in  this  branch,  jwrticulurly  as  applied  to  the  indiLStries. — (City 
rejwrt  and  return. ) 

Pittsburgh  reports  a  larger  public  school  enrolment  by  149  than  the  previous  year  and 
283  more  in  average  attendance,  the  473  schools  taught  in  55  buildings,  and  school 
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pn^)erty  valued  at  $1 ,  900, 000.  The  system  comprised  day  and  even ing  common  schools, 
eveniog  mechanical  schools,  and  a  high  school.  The  last  had  normal,  academic,  and 
commercial  departmente,  and  enrolled  582  pupils.  There  were  2,336  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  evening  sdiools,  under  32  teachers  ;  the  average  attendance,  however,  was  only  600, 
lod  the  cost  of  instruction,  based  on  average  attendance  during  the  term  of  65  evenings, 
vas  $4.44  per  capita.  The  superintendent  recommends  the  discontinuance  of  all  except 
the  mechanical  schools,  which  were  attended  by  a  class  of  earnest  young  men,  and  advises 
the  establishment  of  at  least  5  of  these,  with  a  term  of  6  months. —  (Return  and  State 
U)d  city  reports. ) 

In  FiUsvUU  the  public  school  enrolment  decreased  by  123,  but  the  average  attendance 
increased  by  22.  The  48  public  schools  were  taught  10  months,  by  7  men  and  41  women, 
at  a  monthly  cost  of  69  cents  per  capita.  Public  school  property  was  valued  at  $217,500. 
(State  report) 

In  Reading  there  was  an  increase  of  788  in  the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools  and 
of  96  in  average  attendance.  The  48  schools  were  taught  10  months  in  26  school  build- 
ings having  146  rooms  for  study  and  seating  capacity  for  7,551  pupils.  The  high  school 
e&iolled  324  pupils  and  had  318  in  average  attendance  under  9  teachers.  There  was  an 
estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  of  960. —  (Hetum  and  State  report.) 
SermUim  reports  84  schools  taught  10  months,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  73  cents  per  capitiK, 
iDd  school  property  valued  at  $300,000. 

I  iQutmckin  reports  an  increase  of  284  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  of  112  in 
arerage  attendance  ;  26  schools  taught  9  months,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  55  cents  per  capita ; 
and  school  property  valued  at  $40,000. —  (State  report.) 

Shtnandoah  had  310  fewer  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  249  fewer  in  average 
i^tendance.  The  28  schools  (primary,  grammar,  and  high)  were  taught  nearly  9  months, 
'  it  a  monthly  cost  per  capita  of  59  cents.  There  were  80  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high 
I  »bool  and  53  in  average  attendance.  Public  school  property  was  valued  at  $61,000. 
:  An  important  addition  made  during  the  year  to  the  educational  facilities  was  the  nucleus 
I  of  a  public  school  library. — (State  and  city  reports.) 

TUusciUe  reports  353  fewer  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  38  fewer  in  average 
attendance;  28  schools  taught  for  10  months  in  4  buildings,  affording  seats  for  1,632 
papiK     Public  school  property  was  valued  at  $64,275. —  (Return  and  State  reports. ) 

In  Wilke$-Barre  enrolment  and  average  attencUuice  are  reported  to  have  nearly  doubled, 
tbe  former  having  increased  by  2,916,  the  latter  by  1,595.  The  68  schools  were  taught 
]m  months,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  74  cents  per  capita.  Public  school  property  was  valued 
at  $176,807.— (State  report.) 

The  WHliamsport  public  schools  had  56  more  pupils  enrolled  than  during  the  previous 
year,  and  20  more  in  average  attendance.  The  schools  were  taught  8  months,  at  a 
I  BHmthly  cost  of  87  cents  for  each  pupil,  in  25  school  buildings  capable  of  seating  3,485. 
la  tbe  high  school,  138  pupils  were  enrolled  and  100  were  in  average  attendance  under 
;  4  teachers.  Public  school  property  was  valued  at  $142,250.  More  was  done  during  the 
;  year  than  ever  before  towards  making  drawing  popular,  and  excellent  progress  was  made 
in  this  branch.  There  were  about  1,300  pupils  attending  private  or  parochial  schools. 
!  i  State  and  city  reports  and  return. ) 

j     York  reports  a  slight  decrease  in  public  school  enrolment,  but  an  increase  of  24  in 

!  average  attendance ;  47  schools  taught  9  months,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  85  cents  per  capita, 

in  9  sdKiol  buildings  capable  of  seating  2,465  pupils  and  valued,  with  other  school  prop- 

«ty,  at  $125,000.     About  260  pupils  attended  private  and  parochial  schools. — (State 

nport  and  city  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  10  State  normal  schools,  according  to  a  table  in  the  State  report,  had  an  attendance 
daring  tbe  year  of  3,185  pupils  in  normal  studies  (1,864  of  them  men)  and  270  grodu- 
«t«,  of  whom  120  were  men.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  recognition  of 
these  Bchools  was  2, 196 : 1 ,  145  men  and  1 , 051  women.  The  courses  of  study,  arranged  by 
I  conrention  of  the  principals  under  the  advice  of  the  State  superintendent,  are  element- 
ary, claastcal,  and  scientific.  Most  of  the  students  choose  the  first,  which  requires  two 
yean  for  its  completion ;  only  4  out  of  270  graduat-es  during  the  year  were  from  the  other 
two  eoQises.  These  schools  are  not  exclusively  professional,  but  include  a  number  of 
academic  studies.  They  are  also  of  a  mixed  character  in  their  relations  to  the  State, 
Wiqg  public  in  some  respects  and  private  in  others.  The  aid  given  by  the  State  is  not 
to  the  schools,  but  to  the  students  in  them  and  to  graduates.  Students  who  agree  to 
in  the  common  schools  receive,  in  ordinary  cases,  50  cents  a  week ;  and  graduates 
•gree  to  teach  in  the  State  schools  two  full  years  may  receive  $50.  The  legislature 
created  these  schools  demands  of  them  extensive  appliances,  such  as  grounds  of 
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not  leas  than  10  acres  in  area  and  bnildings  to  accommodate  1,000  stnd 
this  system  some  of  the  schools  have  becon\e  heavily  involved,  and  their 
State  will  have  to  assist  them  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  operation. — (State 

OTHER  NOBMAL  TBAININO. 

The  Normal  School  for  GirU,  Philadelphia,belongs  to  the  public  school  e 
dty  and  prepares  nearly  all  the  city  teachers.  Its  course  of  study  for  grad 
over  3  years,  but  those  who  desire  to  teach  must  remain  another  year 
work  in  the  school  of  practice  that  they  are  able  to  train  and  control  childi 
they  receive  certificates  to  teach  in  the  city  public  schools.  There  were  9 
rolled  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  nearly  98  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  w< 
daily  attendance.  It  is  estimate  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  ei 
school  graduate  and  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  graduates  receive  certificate 
establiSmient  of  the  school,  in  1848,  there  have  been  6,516  students  in  it,  o 
were  graduated.  The  only  change  in  the  course  of  instruction  during  the 
addition  of  sewing.  In  this  branch  all  engaged  willingly,  and  rapid  impi 
made. — (City  return  and  report.) 

Lycoming  CounJty  Normal  School,  Muncy,  had  135  students  during  the  ye 
men)  and  graduated  20,  all  of  whom  engaged  in  teaching.  The  course  of  i 
over  3  yeais  of  20  weeks  each. —  (Return. ) 

The  Brethren's  Normal  College^  Huntingdon,  reporting  309  pupils  in  » 
presents  3  courses  of  study,  classical,  scientific,  and  normal  English;  the  h 
the  elementary  course  in  the  State  normal  schools,  occupies  2  years;  th 
the  some  as  the  normal  English  course  for  the  first  two  years  and  then  a( 
in  Latin,  Oerman,  higher  mathematics,  and  science;  and  the  classical  is  t 
years' college  course. —  (Catalogue.) 

Pine  Cfrove  Normal  Academy^  Pine  Grove,  reports  preparatory,  phildsophii 
tific  courses  of  study,  the  last  making  some  provision  for  tiie  training  < 
(Catalogue.) 

The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  Philadelphia,  having  152  pupils  studyii 
branches,  reported  50  in  a  normal  class. 

Lewiftown  Academy,  in  its  fourtii  year  in  1881,  reports  more  attention  d< 
mal  work  than  formerly.  There  was  a  teachers'  class  in  which  carefhl  atteni 
to  methods  of  instruction  and  government. 

The  FhUaddphia  Training  Shool  for  Kindergartnera  and  the  Centennial 
Thuning  School,  Philadelphia,  each  with  a  course  of  study  extending  ove 
respectively,  22  and  13  students;  34  graduated,  of  whom  all  but  3  engager 

TEACHXB8'   INSTITUTES. 

County  institutes  were  held,  according  to  law,  in  all  the  69  counties  of  the 
remained  in  session  firom4  to  10  days,  nearly  all,  however,  continuing  5  di 
mum  length  of  session  required  by  law.  The  average  number  of  member 
12,919,  being  all  the  members  employed  in  teaching  but  846.  There  were 
ors  and  lecturers  employed,  at  a  cost  of  over  $16,000.  Of  the  $26,898  ex] 
institutes,  $6,395  were  received  fh>m  members,  the  remainder  from  ooui 
other  sources. 

District  institutes  also  were  sustained  in  47  of  the  counties  and  in  12  c 
oughs,  the  whole  number  reaching  472.  These  institutes  are  authorize 
qu&ed)  by  law  to  meet  on  two  Saturdays  of  each  month,  which  days  are 
in  to  make  the  legal  month  of  labor  required  of  teachers,  and  pay  for  the 
the  institutes  is  to  be  continued.  The  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
have  special  laws  regarding  institutes. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  chief  educational  journal  in  the  State,  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journ 
published  at  Lancaster,  was  in  its  twenty-ninth  volume  during  1881.  Bej 
oigan  of  the  department  of  education,  it  afibrds  teachers  much  valuable  it 
general  educational  topics  as  wcdl  as  fiill  reports  of  educational  associations 

Other  educational  journals  ore  The  Educational  Beview,  Pittsburgh  (a 
of  The  Allegheny  Teacher,  The  Educational  Voice,  and  The  Teachers'  A< 
Teacher,  Philadelphia,  The  Student,  Westtown,  and  three  papers  publish 
dian  School  at  Carlisle,  The  Morning  Star,  The  School  News,  and  Eadle  I 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS.     \ 

Outside  of  Philadelphia  there  were  2,240  public  schools  in  which  some 
branches  were  taught,  an  increase  of  82  over  1879^*80.    Of  these,  120  w 
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ddes  andlwroagfas  feporting  (an  increase  of  3)  and  2,120  in  the  65  ooonties  reporting  (an 
increase  of  79).  There  is  no  information  given  in  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent 
afl  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  these  schools.  The  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
school  hoard,  in  speaking  of  the  Boys'  Central  High  and  the  Girls'  Normal  Schools  in  that 
city  (which  train  many  in  high  school  studies  who  do  not  heoome  teachers),  reiterates 
the  complaint  against  the  *' quota"  system  of  admission  to  these  schools.  Promotions 
are  not  hased  on  merit,  but  on  a  representation  from  all  the  grammar  and  consolidated 
schools  whose  pupils  reach  a  medium  standard  of  qualification;  this  often  compels  pupils 
of  superior  scholarship  and  ability  in  some  schools  to  give  way  to  those  from  other  schools 
who  are  fpreatly  inferior.  The  remedy  urged,  but  as  yet  refused,  is  the  adoption  of  a 
competitive  examination  as  the  basis  of  admission.  More  room  was  called  for  to  meet 
the  large  increase  in  applications  for  admission  to  the  Boys'  Central  High  School.  An 
addition  to  the  Girls'  Normal  School  building  was  also  recommended,  so  that  the  depart- 
ment of  practice  might  be  enlarged  by  a  primary  and  secondary  school  for  boys,  inasmuch 
aB  female  teachers  thoroughly  qualified  for  managing  girls  sometimes  fail  when  placed 
ON  er  a  class  of  boys.  The  average  attendance  of  the  Boys'  Central  High  School  was  521 ; 
that  of  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  944;  in  both,  1,465.  None  were  ^^uated  from  the 
Central  High  School  in  1881.— (State  and  city  reports.) 

OTHER  SBCONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  departments  ot 
colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  them  in 
ibe  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIot  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

Of  the  27  institutions  for  superior  instruction  in  Pennsylvania  appealing  in  Table 
IX,  all  but  4  present  arrangements  for  preparatory  training,  the  exceptions  being  La- 
&Tette  College,  Easton  (Presbyterian),  Haverford  College,  Haverford  ^Friends),  Uni- 
Teisity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  (non-sectarian),  and  Lehigh  University,  South 
Bethlehem  (Protestant  Episcopal),  which  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  collegiate 
work.  All  the  colleges  had  classical  collegiate  courses  of  4  years,  generally  of  fair 
grade,  and  most  of  them  had  scientific  courses  (see  p*.  222).  Lehigh  University  allowed 
students  to  select  special  studies  from  the  general  courses;  4  had  arrangements  for 
■lilitaiy  drill  and  tactics;  Swarthmore  College  (Friends)  had  a  *' literary"  oouraeof 
4  years  in  modem  languages,  English  literature,  &c.;  several  had  normal  courses, 
ud  several  others,  commercial  courses;  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy,  Lafayette, 
Haverford,  and  Muhlenberg  Colleges,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  Uni- 
vetsity,  and  the  State  College  made  provision  for  definite  studies  alt>er  graduation. 
Lehigh  required  such  studies  for  the  degrees  of  M.  A.,  PH.  D.  and  D.  s.  to  be  pursued 
i  vnder  direction  of  its  faculty  for  2  years  and  to  be  followed  by  an  examination  and  a 
;  tiiess.  La&yette  required  an  examination  and  thesis  for  the  degree  of  ph.  d.  Haver- 
6rd  required  non-resident  graduates  who  were  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  or  M.  s. 
to  pursue  an  indicated  thorough  graduate  course  for  3  years  and  then  to  pass  a  satds&c- 
toiy  examination,  but  resident  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  examination  after  a  shorter 
fenod  of  study,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty;  while  the  higher  degrees  of  ph.  d.  and 
JSCL  D.  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  masters  of  arts  and  sciences  thus  made,  after  fur- 
\iStKT  examination  of  a  high  character. 

'  For  the  statistics  of  institutions  of  this  class,  see.Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  sum- 
mary of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

IXSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPEBIOB  IN8TBUCTI0N  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

In  Table  Vm  of  the  appendix  may  be  found  a  list  of  sixteen  schools  that  have  been 
mg^adzed  lor  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women  exclusively,  with  such  statistics 
tihttre  been  received  from  them;  a  summary  is  given  in  a  corresponding  table  in  the 
Mfori  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  Nine  of  these  schools  hold  charters  from  the 
Bfarte. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  answering  to  the  colleges  of  agricult- 
neaod  mechanic  arts  in  other  States,  had,  in  1881,  as  previously,  a  general  scientific 
conne  of  4  years,  branching  off  from  which  for  the  last  2  years  were  technical  courses  in 
jinieiiltiire,  natural  history,  chemistry  and  physics,  and  civil  engineering ;  provision  was 
flwittade  for  special  study.    Similar  coxuses  existed  in  the  Pardee  Soientific  Depart^ 
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mentof  Lafoyette  College,  Eastou;  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsbnigh,  since 
temporarily  removed  to  Allegheny;  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  and  Swarth- 
more  College,  Swarthmore.  Lehigh  also  had  a  course  of  4}  years  in  mining  and  metal- 
lui^  and  one  of  2  years  in  astronomy  for  graduates,  as  well  as  other  graduate  ooorses. 
The  Towne  Scientific  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  in  188Q-'81 
provided  6  courses  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  geology  and  mining,  civH  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  drawing  and  architecture,  and  preparation  for  medical  stady; 
these  courses  now  occupy  each  3  years,  following  2  years  of  preparatory  work  in  mathe- 
matical, scientific,  and  English  studies,  a  year  of  work  having  been  added  in  1881.  The 
Franklin  Institute,  Spring  Garden  Institute,  and  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science^  all 
in  Philadelphia,  cultivated  the  same  field  of  instruction  in  practical  sciences,  the  three 
having  libraries  and  lectures  to  aid  the  working  classes  and  others  in  the  study  of  me- 
chanics, engineering,  telegraphy,  and  other  branches,  and  giving  some  instruction  in  hiuidi- 
crafts  and  industries.  Schools  for  mechanical ,  free  hand,  and  architectural  drawing  aided 
in  this  instruction,  the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  at  least,  keeping  open,  a  day  as  well  as  a 
weekly  evening  school,  with  encouraging  results.  There  were  aL^  practice  shops^  in  which 
experienced  workmen  taught  the  use  of  mechanical  tools  employed  in  filing,  drilling,  turn- 
ing, forging,  reaming,  key  fitting,  &c     For  ladies  there  were  lessons  in  cookery. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  a  new  *' School  of 
Finance  and  Economy"  was  founded  in  1881,  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  ydth  an  endowment  said  to  be  of  $100,000  and  with  a  course  of  3  yeacs; 
it  \a  designed  to  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  financial,  economical,  indnstrial, 
and  legal  principles  involved  in  the  current  problems  of  business  life.  Thirteen  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  for  the  first  year. 

In  the  University  at  Lewisbnrg  a  new  study  has  been  introduced  and  required  in  the 
classical  and  scientific  courses:  anthropology  is  taught  vnth  the  aid  of  illustrative  mate- 
rial, ^^the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  correct  ideas  upon  the  nature  and  origin  of  man, 
in  opposition  to  erroneous  theories  of  his  relationship  to  the  brute  creation  and  his  par- 
ticipation in  ite  destiny." — (Letter  from  president.) 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools  reported,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix;  for  a  sum- 
mary of  such  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

PBOFESSIONAL. 

Theological, — There  were  17  theological  schools  and  classes  in  the  State  reported  for 
1880-^81,  of  which  15  had  a  3  years*  course,  requiring  for  admission  a  collegiate  diploma 
or  other  evidence  of  preliminary  training.  Of  these  15,  2  were  l^esbyterian:  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  and  the  theological  department  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, Lincoln;  3  were  lioman  Catholic:  the  theological  course  in  St.  Vincent  College, 
Beatty's,  the  Philadelphia  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Overbrook,  and 
the  Augustinian  Monastery  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova;  2  were  Reformed  Church:  the 
theological  department  of  Ursinus  Collie,  Freelaud,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  Lancaster;  3  were  Evangelical  Lutheran: 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  United  States,  Gettysburg,  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Missionary  Institute,  Sclinsgrove.  Other  denominations 
were  represented  by  single  institutions,  as  follows:  The  Divinity  School  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia;  the  Meadville  Theological  Seminary,  Meadville 
(Unitarian);  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland  (Baptist);  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  United  Presbyterian 'Church  (Allegheny);  the  Moravian  Theological  Seminary, 
Bethlehem;  the  biblical  elective  course  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle  (Methodist  Epis- 
copal), and  a  similar  course  in  Waynesburg  College  (Cumberland  Presbyterian). 

The  schools  at  Lancaster  and  Gettysburg,  in  addition  to  other  requirements,  admit  all 
on  a  6  months'  probation,  while  the  Memiville  school  had  preparatory  and  graduate 
courses.  The  Gettysburg  school  reported  property  valued  at  $60,000,  a  ftind  of  $80,000, 
vnth  an  income  of  $4,200;  while  the  Meadville  school  reported  property  valued  at 
$30,000,  a  fund  of  $157,000,  with  an  income  of  $8,700,  and  $23,297  ingifts  and  bequests 
during  the  year.  The  Augustinian  Monastery,  near  Philadelpha,  is  the  mother  house, 
novitiate,  and  studium  of  the  order  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  number  of  instructors  in  the  foregoing  schools  was  68;  students,  511.  For 
more  detailed  statistics  of  the  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  s^pen- 
dix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal. — The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1880-'81  reported  5 
professors  and  instructors  and  141  students,  of  whom  about  one-third  had  received  a 
degree  in  letters  or  science;  49  were  graduated  from  its  2  years'  course  of  34  weeks  each. 
The  qualifications  for  graduation  are  attendance  on  the  full  course  of  instruction  both 
by  lectures  and  examinations,  the  preparation  of  an  essay  on  some  legal  subject,  and 
the  passage  of  an  examination.     Two  prizes  of  $50  and  $25  are  awarded  for  the  best  uid 
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KCODd  best  essays  from  the  annaal  graduatmg classes.  Admission  to  practice  in  thecourt 
of  oommon  pleas  and  orphans'  court  of  Philadelphia  is  acquired  by  the  fiict  of  gradua* 
tiwi  from  this  school,  but  before  becoming  entitled  to  roister  as  a  student  of  law  the 
candidate  for  admission  must  pass  a  preliminary  examination  conducted  by  the  courts  of 
Philadelphia  County  in  all  the  brandies  of  a  good  English  education. 

Medical.— There  were  5  medical  schools  (all  in  Philadelphia)  reporting  for  1 880-^81, 
against  4  the  previous  year,  4  being  r^ular  and  1  homoeopathic  The  media»I  departr 
m^t  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvaniii  (regular),  organized  in  1765,  had  46  professors, 
Iftlurers,  demonstrators,  and  assistants,  wdth  375  students,  of  whom  115  graduated.  It 
miuired  a  thre«  years*  graded  course  of  22  weeks  yearly,  and  provided  gratuitous  optional 
instraction  during  14  weeks.  Since  1880  it  has  required  for  admission  a  prelimimtry  ex- 
amination for  those  who  are  without  evidence  of  suitable  literary  qnalilications  and  is 
gnidnally  raising  the  standard  of  this  examination.  Jefferson  Medical  College  (regular), 
organized  in  1825,  had  15  instructors,  and  graduated  205;  there  were  609  students  in 
the  lower  class.  While  still  preserving  its  2  years'  ungraded  lecture  course,  the  annual 
tenn  was  lengthened  to  24  weeks.  No  examination  was  required  for  admission;  for 
Knidaation  the  usual  3  years  of  study  were  required.  The  Woman's  Medical  College 
re^lar),  organized  andchartered  in  1850,  reported  a  faculty  and  corps  of  auxiliary  in- 
structors of  19,  with  100  students,  graduating  19.  It  has  since  1880  required  a  3  years' 
graded  course  of  20  weeks  each  year,  presenting  also  an  optional  spring  course  for  1881. 
Xo  preliminary  examination  is  required  except  for  those  coming  in  on  scholarship  founda- 
tions. For  graduation  the  requirements  are  those  common  to  schools  of  this  grade.  The 
Medico-Chirurgical  College  (r^^ular)  began  its  first  session  April  4,  1881,  with  13  pro- 
fewors  and  instructors,  and  reported  31  students.  It  announces  a  3  years'  graded  course 
of  24  weeks  each  year  and  requires  preparation  in  English  studies,  natural  science,  and 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  instruction  given  is  in  a  marked  degree  individual,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  graduate  only  thoroughly  instructed  students.  The  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  (homoeopathic),  organized  in  1848,  for  1881  reported  19  professors  and  instructors, 
with  199  students;  it  graduated  83.  For  matriculation,  students  must  present  evidence 
of  qualification  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  for  graduation  must  have  attended  the  3 
y«us'  course  and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis.  A  supplementary  course,  during  the 
spring  months,  afforded  students  taking  a  3  years'  course  fiicilitics  for  duplicating  their 
rtady  of  subjects  which  might  have  been  imperfectly  attended  to  and  for  those  atten<^ng 

2  yeais  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  full  3  years'  course  within  2  years.  There  was 
aho  a  graduate  course  for  such  old  school  physicians  as  desired  to  study  homoeopathy. 

DetUUtry  continued  to  be  taught  in  3  schools,  all  in  Philadelphia:  (1)  The  dental  de- 
portment in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1878)  in  1881  had  28  professors,  demon- 
Mnitors,  and  instructors,  with  110  students  iind  47  graduates.  For  matriculation,  a 
preliminary  examination  in  English  studies  wps  to  be  required  after  1881 ;  while,  for 
graduation,  the  students  must  have  attended  the  regular  graded  course  of  2  years,  have 
«adied  2  years  under  a  private  instructor,  and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  and  speci- 
mens of  dental  work.  (2)  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery  (1855)  reported,  for 
1hjS0-'81,  35  professors,  demonstrators,  and  clinical  instructors,  with  132  students,  grad- 
nating  64.  Attendance  on  2  ftill  winter  courses  of  20  weeks  each  and  2  years'  study  under 
a  private  teacher  are  required,  the  spring  and  fall  sessions  being  optional.  No  prelim- 
inary examination  was  required.  (3)  Philadelphia  Dental  College  (1863)  presents  the 
ttme  requirements  as  the  Pennsylvania  College,  except  that  it  offers  spring  and  fall  terms 
*  an  cqan'alent  for  t?he  required  2  years  of  private  instruction. 

Two  collies  ofp/wirmocy  reported  in  1880-'81:  the  Philadelphia  College  (1821),  with 

3  piofeflsois  and  instructors  and  350  students,  graduating  140  in  1881,  and  the  Pitts- 
iwrgb  College  (1878),  with  3  professors,  20  students,  and  5  graduates.  In  both,  the  re- 
quirements were  2  lecture  courses  of  20  weeks  each  and  a  4  years'  apprenticeship  to  the 
drag  business. 

For  statistics  of  medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical  schools,  sec  Table  XIII  of  the 
sppendix;  and  for  a  summary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DU>IB. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Dmf  and  Dumb,  Philadelphia  (1821),  reported  23 
teachers,  wifli  402  pupiL%  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881,  and  319  at  the 
biginning  oi  1882;  the  avenige  time  spent  in  the  school  is  about  5  years.  Of  the  whole 
nunber,  292  were  supported  by  the  State,  20  by  New  Jersey,  1  by  Delaware,  and  the 
«tbfni  by  Philadelphia,  Crozer  scholarship,  and  friends.  No  infomlation  is  given  as 
*»  adMol  work,  except  that  instruction  in  articulation  had  proved  satisfactory  for  chil- 
fcu  between  6  and  10.  In  the  various  industries  good  progress  had  been  made,  espe- 
<aUy  in  lithography,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  sowing.     The  work  in  the  sewing  de- 
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pariment  required  5,089  yards  of  dress  goods,  2,912  of  muslin,  1,469  of  shirting,  1,268 
of  towelling,  1,017  of  lining  for  garments,  and  284  of  flannel.  The  figures  show  that  of 
the  77  admitted  during  the  year  only  11  were  horn  deaf,  and  that  of  the  66  made  so  by 
disease  11  were  due  to  scarlet  and  18  to  spotted  fever ;  deafness  occurred  in  36  cases  before 
3  years  of  age  and  in  20  cases  between  3  and  5.  Financially  the  year  was  prosperous. 
Two  legacies  of  $5,000  and  $3,000,  respectively,  were  given,  while  the  l^;iBlature,  having 
for  two  years  refused  appropriations,  at  its  last  session  not  only  made  an  appropriation, 
but  paid  the  debt  of  the  institution  incurred  in  supporting  itself  ior  two  years. —  (Re- 
port.) 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Turtle 
Creek  (1876),  report^  7  instructors,  including  the  principal,  and  3  in  the  domestic  de- 
partment, including  the  physician,  with  119  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  9t>.  Of 
the  whole  number  attending  during  the  year,  46  were  bom  deaf,  the  oth^  73  were  made 
■o  by  disease,  62  while  under  3  years  of  age,  15  by  oerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  12  by 
scarlet  fever.  In  the  school  department  the  good  work  done  was  seen  in  the  improved 
intelligence  and  conduct  of  the  pupils.  Articulation  and  lip  reading  were  taught  to 
such  as  were  likely  to  be  benefited  thereby.  Applications  for  admission  were  laigely  in 
excess  of  room  and  enlargement  was  strongly  urged.  No  trades  were  taught.  The  year 
is  said  to  have  been  a  prosperous  one. —  (Report) 

Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1876,  3  day  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  were 
established  at  Erie,  Philadelphia,  and  Scranton;  the  2  former,  taught  on  the  articulatioai 
plan,  had  32  pupils;  while  the  last,  taught  by  a  former  pupU  of  the  Pennsylvania  in> 
stitution  on  the  manual  labor  plan,  haA  15  to  20  pupils. — (Report  of  Pennsylvania 
institution.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia  (1833), 
had  30  teachers  and  assistants  and  192  pupils  December  1,  1881.  The  literary  depart- 
ment comprises  a  fair  grammar  school  course  and  some  advanced  branches  of  the  higih 
school,  raised  letters  being  ccmstantly  used.  The  musical  department  includes  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music,  organ,  piano,  and  orchestra,  with  piano  tuning  and  repairing. 
The  trades  taught  were  brush,  broom,  and  mattress  making,  cane  seating,  carpet  weav- 
ing, Indian  basket  work,  machine,  hand,  and  mattress  sewing,  crocheting,  knitting, 
b^id  work,  &c,^  amounting,  in  value  of  work  during  the  year,  to  $6,299.  For  the  sup- 
port of  145  pupils  for  the  year,  the  State  gave  $43,500.  Real  estate,  including  buildings 
and  personal  property,  was  valued  at  $20^,000. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Elwyn,  since  its  es- 
tablishment in  1852,  has  admitted  1,040  children,  of  whom  30  or  40  percent,  have  been 
improved  and  returned  to  their  homes.  There  were  383  inmates  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1881,  of  whom  60  were  admitted  during  the  year  and  28  discharged, 
leaving  355,  against  323  the  previous  year.  Of  these,  191  were  supported  by  the  State, 
50  by  New  Jersey,  1  by  Delaware,  16  by  Philadelphia,  the  others  by  guardians,  &e.  In 
the  school  department  there  were  173  and  in  the  manual  103,  while  in  the  asylum  and 
nursery  there  were  79.  During  the  year  two  new  buildings  were  erected,  one  in  which 
systematic  instruction  was  given  in  laundry  work  to  groups  of  feeble-minded  children, 
the  other  a  large  school  building.  The  State  also  appropriated  $60,000  for  the  imme- 
diate erection  of  two  asylum  buOdings  for  the  use  of  hopeless  cases. — (Report  of  State 
board  of  charities  and  State  report ) 

'        EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

In  the  system  by  which  the  State  provides  for  the  support  and  education  of  orphan 
and  destitute  children  of  soldiers,  the  law  from  1864  required  that  the  children  entering 
at  5  years  of  age  must  leave  at  16.  Since  the  inangumtion  of  these  schools,  about  7,500 
have  been  honorably  dischai^ged  at  16,  and  some  2,000  others  '^  on  order, ''  before  reaching 
16,  leaving  2,600  in  the  diflTerent  schools  in  1881.  Of  these  schools,  which  in  1879-'e0 
numbered  18,  only  7  reported  for  the  current  year.  In  these,  6,635  had  been  instructed 
since  their  organization,  while  during*  the  year  there  were  1,612  inmates,  with  126 
teachers.  The  school  course  embraces  the  common  English  branches,  including  draw- 
ing and  instrumental  and  vocal  music  Five  report  2, 360  volumes  in  their  libraries!  The 
industries  common  to  most  of  them  were  fiirming,  gardening,  and  some  of  the  most 
usefrd  trades  for  the  boys,  while  the  girls  were  trained  in  general  housework  and  in 
some  cases  in  flower  raising.  Of  those  who  liave  gone  out,  90  per  cent,  have  become 
good  citizens,  eamhig  a  livelihood  in  respectable  callings,  including  the  leading  profes- 
sions.—  (Returns  and  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.) 

Oirard  College  for  Orphans,  Philadelphia  (1848),  for  1880-^81  reported  2,776  inmates 
since  its  foundation,  and  878,  with  59  teachers,  during  the  year.    The  age  for  admission 
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is  between  6  and  10.  The  age  for  leaving  is  18,  when  the  student  must  be  bound  out 
to  some  trade,  with  an  outfit  worth  $50.  For  school  instruction  the  classes  are  grouped 
iflto  larger  divisions,  corresponding  to  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  in  the  city 
s^-stem.  At  suitable  age,  the  boys  are  to  work  in  iron  and  use  machinery.  The  perma- 
nent fond  is  $9,383,437  and  afibrded  for  1881  an  income  of  $867,879.  The  school  has 
a  library  of  7,902  volumes;  increase  during  the  year,  375.—  (Return  and  circular.) 

The  Educational  Home  and  the  Lincoln  InstUtUhny  both  in  Philadelphia,  while  separate 
in  numagement,  were  connected  with  respect  to  the  work  they  undertook;  the  Home  re- 
cdred  children  at  2  years  of  age  and  at  12  transferred  them  to  the  Lincoln  Institution. 
During  the  year  the  Home  had  211  iimiates,  of  whom  82  were  soldiers'  orphans.  At  the 
proper  age  17  were  transferred  to  the  Lincoln  Institution,  which  reported  95  enrolled. 
Donng  1^0  the  Lincoln  Institution  purchased  a  £%rm  near  Sioux  Falls,  Dak.,  called  the 
Meade  form,  where  it  proposes  to  give  its  boys  a  chance  to  study  farming,  herding,  and 
mwhanica,  with  a  view  to  healthful  self  support. —  (Reports. ) 

The  Burd  Orphan  Asylum  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia,  Protestant  Episcopal 
1 1S62),  among  the  noble  institutions  of  the  city,  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  lato 
Mrs.  Eliza  H.  Burd  with  $500,000.  It  receives  white  female  orphan  children  from  4  to 
!<  years  of  age,  first  of  Philadelphia,  then  of  the  State,  and  then  others,  except  that  in 
all  cases  orphan  daughters  of  dergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  have  pre- 
eedeoce.  The  asylum  consists  of  a  group  of  buildings  located  on  a  lot  of  45  acres^  partly 
within  the  city  limits.  The  inmates  receive  a  good  English  education,  with  instruc- 
tion in  music,  drawing,  embroidery,  sewing,  tyi)ewriting,  shorthand,  housework,  cook- 
rry,  &c  Pupils  must  leave  at  18  years  of  age,  and  are  provided  with  an  out^t  and 
$25  in  cash.  Since  its  foundation  135  had  been  received;  there  were  60  during  the  year 
nader  7  teachers.  Its  benefits  are  gratuitous,  there  being  a  permanent  fund  of  $400, 000 ; 
income  for  the  year  $17,938  and  expenses  $16,458.  A  libiaiy  of  4,000  volumes  is  re- 
ported.—  (Circular  and  return.) 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  BEFOBMATOBY  TBAINING. 

Two  distinctively  reformatory  schools  reported  for  1880-*81,  viz,  the  Feimsylvania  Be- 
form  iScAooZ,  Mozganza  (1850),  and  the  Night  School  House  of  Correction,  Philadelphia, 
•  1)^74).  The  former  had  42  teachers  and  admitted  children  between  7  and  21  years  of 
age;  it  enrolled  307  inmates  for  the  year,  of  whom  only  153  could  read  and  write  when 
(i>mmitted,  while  of  the  remaining  154  it  is  said  that  40  learned  to  read  and  85  to  write 
lAer  oommittaL  The  common  school  branches,  including  music,  were  taught,  while 
tha  industrial  training  was  in  general  &iin  work,  gardening,  and  domestic  work,  indud- 
iog  laundry.  The  trades  taught  were  baking,  saddlery,  harness  and  shoe  malong,  tai- 
loring, carpet  weaving,  and  painting.  Of  the  3,601  committed  since  1850,  80  per  cent, 
had  become  orderly  and  useml  citizens.  Homes  are  provided  for  the  homeless.  Total 
cost  for  the  year,  ^,023,  or  $111  per  capita;  total  eamingB,  $2,837. —  (Return.) 

The  Night  School  House  of  Oorrectiony  under  municipal  cental,  is  designed  for  adults 
vho  have  sunk  into  d^radation  and  are  committed  for  short  periods  for  restraint  and 
instruction.  It  has  3  or  4  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  the  ordinary  English  studies 
w  well  as  in  morals.  The  number  in  school  during  the  year  was  120,  of  whom  6  learned 
U)  read  and  8  to  write. —  (Return. ) 

Besides  these,  23  institutions  reported  which  combine  the  support  and  education  of 
orphan  and  destitute  children  with  industrial  or  reformatory  training.  Of  these,  12 
were  incorporated;  6  were  in  Philadelphia  and  the  others  in  different  pifts  of  the  State; 
T,0S5  children  had  been  admitted  since  organization;  there  were  1,107  inmates  during 
the  year, under  115  teachers.  In  all  but  1  the  common  English  studies  were  taught,  and, 
in  nearly  aU,  music,  and,  in  all  but  5,  industries  proper  to  the  age  and  sex  of  inmates. 
On  (fisduu^  those  not  having  homes  or  friends  were  indentured  to  trades  or  placed  in 
CDod  finnihes.  Four  report  permanent  funds,  amounting  in  all  to  $242,600,  while  7  had 
liiifaries  with  a  total  of  5, 150  volumes.  The  parents  of  most  of  the  inmates  were  native 
bofs. —  (Betoms.) 

TBAININO  OF  INDIANS. 

the  Training  School  for  Indians,  Carlisle  (1879),  under  the  control  of  the  General  Gov- 
firif  ml,  reported  for  the  year  ending  October,  1881, 295  Indian  pupils,  from  24  different 
tifkm,  of  whom  99,  from  10  different  tribes^  were  added  during  the  year.  In  the  school 
vtdc  the  chief  point  for  the  first  two  years  is  the  mastery  of  the  En^ish  language.  For 
Ike  mote  advanced,  the  aim  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  elementuy  English  branches, 
m  tpUeh,  especially  in  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  progress  was  remarkable, 
wittt  ia  the  several  branches  of  industry  the  improvement  is  said  to  have  been  more 
tfaMaitinfiirtory.  The  first  annual  examination  was  held  June  15, 1881,  at  which  nearly 
8MYiKtoi»  were  present,  among  whom  were  prominent  educators  from  all  parts  of  the 
r,  who  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  results  attained. —  (Report  of  Indian  Com- 
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TRAINING  OF  NUBSfiB. 

For  statistics  of  training  schools  for  narses,  see  Table  XVII  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
sommary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

ABT  EDUCATION. 

The  School  of  Design  for  Wotneny  Philadelphia,  held  its  annual  reception  June  10, 
1881,  in  its  new  building,  on  North  Broad  street.  It  had  about  250  students,  14  o( 
whom  graduated.  The  work  displayed  by  the  students  included  oil  and  water  painting, 
silk  decorations,  designs  for  various  purposes,  wood  engraving,  landscape  drawing,  china 
painting,  crayon  and  India  ink  drawing,  still  life  in  oil  and  w«ter  colors,  and  a  variety 
of  other  art  work.  Many  specimens  were  the  result  of  the  year's  study,  showing  fine 
taste  and  great  proficiency. 

During  the  summer  of  1881  classes  in  Industrial  and  decorative  art  were  tan^t  is 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland, 
at  first  in  the  evening,  but  soon  followed  by  classes  in  the  afternoon.  As  the  result  of  2 
months'  work  Mr.  Leland  reported  to  the  school  committee :  '*  We  are  quite  capable, 
even  now,  of  producing  work  which  would  meet  with  ready  sale,"  and  he  added  that  if 
a  few  days  he  could  qualify  all  the  scholus  to  fill  orders  for  ordinary  sheet  brass  work  and 
wood  panels  suitable  for  common  decoration.  The  board  of  education  authorized  Mr. 
Leland  to  introduce  into  the  public  schools  instruction  covering  the  rudiments  of  tile 
painting,  leather  work,  wood  car\'ing,  sheet  metal  work,  etching,  papier  mAch6  work 
glass  work,  pottery,  painting,  modelling  in  clay,  art  needle  work,  stencilling,  illumina 
tion,  and  of  a  number  of  other  art  industries. 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  InduMrial  Art,  Philadelphia  (1875),  reports  ai 
encouraging  advance  toward  the  position  of  usefulness  which  it  was  projected  to  fill 
With  the  aid  of  $10,000  from  the  city  the  museum  was  opened  to  the  public  and  dorinj 
the  year  was  visited  by  128,729  persons.  The  School  of  Art  made  steady  improvement 
having  a  3  years'  course  in  which  62  students  hod  receive^  instruction  in  23  difieren 
occupations  during  the  year. 

The  School  of  Design  for  Womcn^  Pittsburgh,  which  reported  for  1879-'80,  sends  n 
report  for  1881;  nor  does  the  Art  School  at  Meadville,  opened  in  1880. 

TKAININO  IN  OBATOBY. 

The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Philadelphia  (1873),  admits  both  sexe 
and  provides  courses  in  elocution  and  oratory.  In  1880  there  were  219  students,  undc 
19  instructors. 

TBAINING  IN  BCU8IC. 

The  Musical  College  and  Pennsylvania  Normal  Music  School,  Freebuigh,  Prof.  F.  G 
Moyer  conductor,  continued  to  offer  to  both  sexes  its  advantages  for  training  in  a) 
branches  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Its  yearly  conventions  have  been  large! 
attended  and  with  increased  interest  Other  musical  schools  are  Madame  Seiler's  Sdkoi 
of  Vocal  Art  and  Jnsirumenlal  MusiCy  Philadelphia,  and  the  PhUade^hia  Ckmservaiary  < 
Music f  from  which  no  report  has  been  received. 

KITCHEN  GABDEN  IN8TBUCTI0N. 

Classes  in  kitchen  garden  training  are  said  to  have  been  formed  in  Philadelphia  i 
1881  of  which  no  oflicial  report  has  been  received  at  this  Bureau. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  i 
Washington,  Pa.,  July  26-28,  1881,  President  Newlin  in  the  chair.  Superintendent  I 
W.  Mouck  gave  the  address  of  welcome.  He  was  followed  by  the  president,  who  coi 
gratulated  the  friends  of  education  that  the  advance  in  the  respectability,  influeno 
and  efficiency  of  teaching  had  been  marked  and  rapid;  that  compensation  had  been  ij 
creased;  that  the  work  had  been  made  more  attractive  by  classification  and  grading,  i 
well  as  by  improvement  in  school  architecture,  ftimiture,  and  apparatus,  so  that  son 
of  the  best  graduates  of  the  highest  schools  of  learning  were  entering  upon  teaching  i 
preference  to  law  or  medicine.  By  way  of  improvement  he  suggested  that  the  disc 
plinary  value  of  the  common  branches  was  underrated  in  the  haste  to  reach  the  highi 
studies;  that  the  curricula  of  the  common  and  high  schools  were  too  crowded  to  secui 
thoroughness  in  any  branch.  After  a  brief  discussion,  which  develoi>ed  some  differen< 
of  views  on  this  subject,  a  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  John  C.  Dolan  on  "  Mental  scieni 
as  the  basis  of  teaching."  It  discussed  at  length  the  subject  of  teaching  from  a  sciei 
tific  standpoint,  and  assumed  that  before  the  art  of  teaching  can  command  the  respe 
which  it  ought  to  deserve  it  must  be  based  upon  the  principles  of  mental  sdenoe,  ax 
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that  teachers  must  understand  those  principles  so  as  to  apply  them  in  the  work  <^  the 
Bchool  room.  The  evening  session  was  opened  hy  a  paper  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Yonng,  of  Al- 
toona,  showing  the  widespread  circulation  of  vicious  literature  and  its  shocking  results 
in  producing  youthful  crime.  Then  came  a  lecture  by  Rev.  C,  T.  Stock,  of  Indiana,  show- 
ing the  folly  and  injustice  of  hero  worship  when  given  simply  to  eminence  or  success. 
The  heroic  quality  slumbers  in  the  masses  of  ordinary  humanity,  but  some  high  occasion 
may  caU  it  out,  and  it  is  often  exemplified  in  common  life.  The  paper  read  on  Wednes- 
day morning  by  Prof  E.  O.  Lyte  was  a  report  from  a  committee  appointed  to  consider 
tcacheiB'  studies,  examinations,  and  degrees.  Teachers'  certificates  were  too  plenty  and 
too  cheap ;  such  a  standard  shoidd  be  required  as  will  give  them  real  professional  value ;  a 
more  definite  statementfof  the  work  required  in  the  professional  studies  was  demanded; 
the  scientific  and  classical  courses  in  the  normal  school  should  be  dropped,  and  the  ele- 
mentary enlar]^d  by  one  year's  studies;  this  course  should  be  careftilly  graded  and  an- 
Diud  examinations  ^ould  be  held.  It  was  recommended  that  a  State  certificate,  good 
for  one  year,  be  given  those  who  complete  the  first  year;  one  good  for  3  years,  to  zhoee 
who  complete  the  2  years'  course;  while  those  completing  the  3  years'  course  should 
receive  a  graduate  diploma,  with  the  degree  of  bachdor  of  teaching,  giving  authority  to 
teach  5  years  without  further  examination.  After  3  years  of  succ^sfiil  teaching,  the 
degree  of  master  of  teaching  should  be  conferred  on  the  holder  of  a  bachelor's  d^ree 
tod  no  farther  examination  should  be  required. 

Profl  J.  A.  Cooper  addressed  the  association  on  appliances  and  apparatus  for  element- 
aiy  teaching,  and  how  to  obtain  them.    This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Shu- 
maker,  emphasizing  some  important  lessons  for  teachers  of  our  public  schools  growing 
out  of  the  relation  of  innocent  pupils  to  crime  in  school.     In  the  afternoon  Hon.  J.  Q. 
Stewart  read  a  paper  on  * '  Needed  l^slatjon. ' '    The  points  discussed  were :  ( 1 )  to  extend 
the  annual  sdiool  term  to  6  months;  (2)  to  permit  boards  of  directors  to  provide  text 
books  out  of  the  district  funds  and  famish  them  to  the  pupils  firee  of  cost  for  use  in  the 
sdiools;  (3)  to  change  the  mode  of  electing  county  superintendents  and  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  directors  in  attending  the  triennial  conven- 
tion; (4)  to  recommend  to  school  boards  to  establish  graded  schools  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  State.    This  was  followed  by  a  plea  for  the  study  of  sesthetics  in  the  public  schools, 
by  Dr.  N.  C.  Shaefier,  who  contended  that  this  is  just  the  study  which  we  as  a  people  are 
in  danger  of  n^ecting.    True  culture  is  fourfold,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
cs^ietic.     .Esthetic  culture  should  crown  the  intellectual  training  of  our  schools. 
I  Wednesday  evening  was  spent  in  the  **  wonder  land  "  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
'  The  lectorer.  Prof  W.  I.  Marshall,  of  Massachusetts,  gave  an  entertaining  history  of  the 
discovery  and  exploration  of  this  wonderful  region  and  illustrated  the  curiosities  of  the 
park  by  views  on  a  screen.    Superintendent  S.  J.  Craighead  read  a  paper  on  '  *  Local  insti- 
tates,"  in  the  consideration  of  which  the  leading  idea  was  that  though  not  a  panacea  for 
I  all  the  troubles  in  school  work,  yet  there  is  a  place  for  them  in  every  locality  where  there 
{ are  energetic  teachers;  that  when  established  they  should  receive  the  encouragement  of 
I  creiy  intelligent  citizen;  and  that  teachers  and  director  should  participate  in  the  discus- 
I  noos.     Profl  L.  H.  Durling  followed  with  a  paper  on  the  high  sdiool  question.    The  com- 
mon school,  it  was  argued,  does  not  furnish  the  education  required  to  prepare  our  youth 
tofr  citizenship  in  a  free  republic:  a  taste  for  pure  literature  should  also  be  cultivated  and 
there  should  be  education  in  skilled  labor.    Our  boys  and  girls  have  a  right  to  demand 
I  an  education  going  beyond  even  the  granmiar  school,  until  they  are  able  to  observe  accu- 
ntely  and  thmk  closely.    The  high  school  is  the  crown  of  the  common  school  system. 

Pro£  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh,  then  exhibited  his  ''lightning  calculator"  method  by  a 
daes  of  15  pupils  averaging  10}  years  of  age,  who  added,  subtracted,  multiplied,  and  di- 
vided large  examples  in  43  s«ponds  or  less.  This,  he  stated^  was  not  phenomenal,  as  any 
diild  of  average  abiUty  with  proper  training  could  do  the  same  work. 
I  The  paper  by  A.  M.  Gow,  which  followed,  dealt  at  length  with  mistakes  in  the  pres- 
mi  school^  the  most  important  of  which  were  believed  to  be  the  following:  That  it  is  a 
I  Mistake  to  offer  prizes  as  incentives  in  the  schools,  which  should  have  no  other  purpose 
!  ftasi  to  educate  in  the  duties  of  citizenship;  to  have  exhibitions  at  the  close  of  every 
i;  tospendyearsinstudies  which  are  not  preparatory  to  still  higher  ones;  togradu- 
^Is  from  the  hi^  and  normal  schools  at  15  or  16  years  of  age  and  then  allow 
to  teach;  to  suppose  that  a  person  is  fit  for  a  teacher  because  he  can  pass  an  exam- 
in  text  book  knowledge;  and  that  the  schools  can  be  kept  up  to  any  d^ree  of 
without  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  people.  Considerable  discussion 
Miss  Lelia  £.  Patridge  then  gave  an  account  of  what  she  had  seen  in  the 
.^  schools.  She  was  followed  by  Dr.  Wickersham,  who  said  he  had  just  returned 
_  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Atianta,  Ga.,  and  who  gave 
Mooont  of  the  awakened  interest  in  the  South  in  free  public  schools.  Dr.  £.  £. 
_^beey  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  then  addressed  the  association  on 
hi  qwBBUkm  ' '  Qmnr  «hall  we  secure  and  keep  active  inour  Commonwealth  the  best  quail-  - 
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fied  class  of  common  school  teachers  ? ' '  He  said :  '  ^  We  have  the  hest  material,  bat  we  need 
improvement  in  our  system  oi  educating  teachers.  The  high  school  should  lead  to  the 
college  dburse,  so  that  the  teachers  shoiUd  have  thorough  scholarship;  then  thej  must 
thoroughly  master  the  art  of  imparting  knowledge.  We  need  for  this  1  or  2  real  normal 
schools,  into  which  may  enter  the  graduates  of  our  colleges,  academies,  high  schools,  and 
our  present  normal  scliools,  where  students  may  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  phi- 
losophy, theory,  and  art  of  teaching,  and  out  of  which,  in  a  year  or  two,  they  may  pass 
with  a  degree  given  by  the  State  that  shall  give  the  dignity  of  proven  scholaiship  to  the 
positions  they  take  in  the  schools.'^  Memorial  addresses  on  Professors  8.  8.  Haldeman, 
Andrew  Burtt,  and  J.  8.  Ermentrout  followed,  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  having 
been  chosen  the  association  adjourned.    The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held. 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEPACTIONS. 

UNIVEESITIES  AND  OOLLBGES. 

The  following  benefikctions  were  reported  for  1881 :  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  an  esteemed 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  gave  (it  is  said)  $100,000  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
as  an  endowment  for  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy;  Lafayette  College 
received  from  John  I.  Blair,  of  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  $40,000  for  the  endowment  of  a 
presidential  chair;  Haverford  College,  ftom  various  sources,  $7,500  for  general  expense:" 
and  care  of  grounds;  Swarthmore  Collie,  firom  Samuel  WiUets,  of  New  York,  $3, IOC 
for  construction  of  additional  waterworks;  Thiol  College,  ftom  various  benefactors, 
$2,000  for  free  scholarships;  and  Muhlenberg  CoUege,  from  the  trustees  of  AUentown 
Academy,  $800  for  permanent  scholarships. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  E.  E.  HiGBKB,  Stale  ntperimtmdent  pf  pvbUc  imMtruetion,  BarHdmrg, 

[Torm,  April,  1B81,  to  April.  1S86.] 

HnmT  HoUGK,  deputy  wupeHmkmdmL 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 

1880-'81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPUl^TION  AND  ATTEXDANCE, 

Tooth  of  school  age  (5-15  inclusive)  . 
T>ifflpTip?pt  pupils  enrolled 

52,273 

40,604 

30,112 

74 

27,217 
90 

4,176 

432 
453 
530 
294 
824 
640 
177 
184 
40 
$1,894,122 

158 
781 

939 

178 

158 

r70  24 

42  99 

$558,451 
544,200 

$240,376 

53,077- 
40,990 
29,992 
73 

26,938 
89 

3,930 

804 
386 

^▼eraaw  numbeT  iK^^onirimr  , 

120 

rolment. 
KvpT^gfpi  df^ily  fttteiwlance .  - .. 

»        1 

279 

Per  eent.  of  attendance  on  average 
belonging. 

1 
246 

SCHOOL  DI8TBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  .  . 

Pablic  school  buildings 

451 
536 
294 
830 
676 
561 
186 
42 
$1,954,444 

180 
920 

1,100 

187 

236 

$76  00 

41  89 

$582,965 
549,937 

$240,376 

2 

6 

Ingradf^  school*? ^^     ..^.   . 

Pnhlii*  dpiy  f«^bonl» ,  .... 

6 

36 

384 

2 

2 

$60,322 

22 
139 

161 

9 

78 
$5  76 

Schools  visited  by  school  committee . 

8dwols  visited  by  school  trustees 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Kvftning  Rchonlfl 

Value  of  public  school  property 

TEACHERS  AND  THBTR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  day  schools. - 
Vonun    teaching    in    public    day 

schools. 
Whole  numbcT  of  teachers  in  day 

schools. 
Whole  number  of  teachers  in  even- 

ing schools. 
Train^  in  normal  schools 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPBNDITUKE. 

$1  10 

$24,514 
5,Td7 

Toial  expenditure ._ 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

rPtom  reports  and  returns  of  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  State  commissioner  of  pablic 
UmooIs,  lor  the  years  indicated.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
^  OF7ICEB8. 

The  general  sapervision  of  the  public  schools  is  vested  in  a  State  board  of  edncation, 
oonsiating  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  as  members  ex  officio  and  of  6  others 
appointed  by  the^legislature  for  3  years,  with  annual  change  of  one-third.  A  commis- 
fiioner  of  public  schools,  chosen  annually  by  the  board,  acts  as  its  secretary.  For  each 
town  there  is  a  school  committee  of  3  or  more  members  elected  for  3  years,  with  annual 
change  of  one-third.  A  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  town  is  elected  at  the  annudl 
meeting,  or,  in  failure  of  such  election,  is  appointed  by  the  school  committee.  For  each 
school  district  1  or  3  trustees  must  be  chosen  by  the  people  for  1  year.  Adjoining  school 
districts  in  the  same  or  in  adjoining  towns  may  establish  a  school  of  hi^ier  grade  and 
may  elect  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  district  so  assodating. 

OTHSB  FEATUSBS  OF  THS  STSTBM. 

The  public  schools  are  free  to  all  persons  residing  in  the  State;  youth  over  15  are  not 
to  be  excluded  on  that  account  and  youth  under  6  may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  scBool  committee.  For  supporting  schools  $90,000  are  annually  paid  out  of  the  in- 
come of  a  permanent  school  fhnd  and  firom  other  money  in  the  treasury,  which  sum  is 
for  the  payment  of  teachers  only.  Of  this  amount  $63,000  are  apportioned  among  the 
several  towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  under  15  years,  and  the  xemaining 
$27,000  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  districts  in  each  town.  No  town  may  re- 
ceive any  part  of  such  State  appropriation  unless  it  raise  by  tax  an  equal  amount  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools.  Hie  sum  of  $3,000  is  yearly  appropriated,  on  the 
same  condition,  for  apparatus  and  works  of  reference  for  public  schools;  towns  not  di- 
vided into  districts  may,  on  application,  receive  $50  for  this  purpose;  districts,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20.  Towns  may  vote  such  sums  as  they  deem  necessary  for  the  support  of  schools, 
purchase  of  sites,  erection  and  repair  of  school-houses,  and  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  school  libraries.  Any  town  having  established  a  free  public  libiBiy 
may  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  20  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  its  ratable  proporfcy  for 
its  maintenance,  and  may  receive  donations  for  the  same;  the  State  board  of  edacation 
may  cause  to  be  paid  annually  to  each  hee  public  library  a  sum  not  exceeding  $50  fbi 
the  first  500  volumes  included  in  such  library  and  $25  for  each  additional  500.  A  sam 
not  exceeding  $500  is  to  be  annually  paid  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes,  and 
$300  for  publishing  and  distributing  educational  publications  and  providing  lectores  on 
educational  topics.  Teachers,  to  obtain  employment,  must  have  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation fit>m  the  town  school  authorities  or  from  the  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
A  penalty  is  imposed  on  employers  or  parents  for  the  employment  of  children  nnder  IS 
years  in  or  about  manufacturing  establishments,  or  for  the  employment  of  those  between 
12  and  15  who  have  not  attended  school  at  least  3  months  during  the  year  preceding.  The 
education  of  deaf-mutes,^  blind,  and  feeble-minded  youth  is  provided  for. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  given  by  the  State  commissioner  show  that  an  increase  of  804  in  youth 
of  school  age  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  fhnds  of  $24,514;  there  were  8  more 
schools,  6  for  day  and  2  for  evening  pupils;  170  more  teachers ;  78  more  teachers  had 
been  trained  in  normal  sdhools ;  and  there  was  a  considerable  addition  to  the  value  ol 
school  property;  finally,  the  work  of  school  inspection  intrusted  to  town  oommitteeB 
and  district  trustees  was  more  satisfiictorUy  performed.  Yet,  with  this  readiness  ol 
school  officers  and  people  to  improve  the  means  of  instruction,  it  appears  that  (idtlMragfa 
there  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  of  386),  the  average  number  on  the  school  lists  wae 
120  less  and  the  average  daily  attendance  279  less  in  the  day  schools,  with  246  fewer  in 
the  evening  schools.  The  increase  of  absence  from  the  schools  is  d^lored  by  the  State 
board,  which  reports  12,730  youth  of  school  age  as  not  attending  at  all,  an  increase  ol 
451,  while  2,551  attended  for  less  time  than  the  12  weeks  required  by  law;  nearly  29 
per  cent,  of  the  school  population  was  not  in  school.  To  the  evils  inseparable  from  t^e 
district  system  the  board  chiefly  ascribes  these  poor  results,  and  it  is  recommended  tluU 
municipalities  desiring  to  do  so  may  be  allowed  to  libolish  the  district  system.  A  more 
effective  compulsory  attendance  law  and  fhller  and  better  local  superintendence  are  also 
advocated. 

KINDEBGABTEN. 

For  statistics  of  a  Kindergarten  at  Providence,  see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix. 

>An  not  to  establish  and  iiutintain  a  State  school  for  deaf-mutes  and  ai%^ei  ADpropriattnc  fBOQ 
aonaallv  to  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  have  since  been  pswBil.      "  ^  w^tv 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
OFFICSBS. 

These  are  sopeTintendents  of  schools  and  school  committee  hoards  of  3  or  more  memhera. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities  and  towns. 

Population, 
census  of 
1880. 

Children 
of  school 
age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Averaflre 
daily  at- 

ITcnnberof 
teaohers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Lfawoln. 

Kevport 

PhwUKkei _ ^ 

Proridenoc  » .  ..^ ......u. 

18,765 
19,698 
19,030 
104,857 
12,164 
16,060 

2,665 
3,419 
8,518 
19,819 
2,463 
2,069 

2,302 
2,487 
2,969 
14.194 
2,129 
2882 

1,199 
1,669 
1,954 
9,914 
1,088 
1^400 

87 
66 
68 
801 
80 
37 

820,300 
43,445 
85,717 

268,404 

Warwick. 

11,468 
86,971 

a  The  itottotics  for  Lincoln  and  Pawtucket  are  from  the  State  report,  the  others  firom  returns. 


ADDITIONAL  PASTICULAB& 

Ltaooln  Tq[>orted  to  the  commissioner  of  pnhlic  schools  12  school  bnildings,  valued, 
vith  sites,  foniitnre,  &c ,  at  |79, 000,  these  buildings  containing  29  graded  and  4  ungraded 
flchoolft.  with  a  session  of  199  days.  In  responseto  the  offer  of  assistance  made  by  the 
8tate  in  1880  to  all  towns  and  districts  in  purchasing  libraries  and  apparatus,  this  town 
ra»ed  $250,  to  which  the  State  added  $180,  so  that  every  school-house  has  the  beginning 
of  a  library.—  (State  report,  1881.) 

Newport  reports  an  increase  in  children  of  school  age,  in  enrolment,  and  in  average 
ittendanee;  the  schools  are  classified  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  be- 
adcs  evening  and  ungraded  schools,  and  were  taught  196  days.  Music  and  drawing  are 
tught  by  special  teachers.  The  high  school  offers  4  years'  classical  and  scientific  courses 
and  enrolled  133  pupils^  with  95  per  cent,  in  daily  attendance  in  1880-'81.  The  public 
Khool  property,  indudmg  10  buildings  used  for  day  schools,  containing  45  rooms,  with 
2,181  sitti]^  for  study,  was  valued  at  $225,333.  Private  and  parochial  schools  reported 
Ssdiool  buUdingB,  with  6  rooms,  14  teachers,  and  795  pupils,  of  whom  531  were  in  daily 
attendance. — (City  report  and  return.) 

PimBiudtei  classed  its  schools  as  primaiy,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  and  re- 
pQfTted  40  graded  and  5  ungraded  schools,  with  a  session  of  200  days,  taught  by  53  teach- 
os,  of  whikh  number  15  were  normal  graduates.  There  were  also  4  evening  schools  for 
pecwns  over  12  years,  taught  42  evenings  by  22  teachers,  with  522  enrolled  and  375  in 
arexage  attendance.  The  receipts  for  all  school  purposes  were  $35,719,  of  which  amount 
$4,506  went  for  permanent  improvements  and  the  remainder  for  current  expenses. 
School  property,  consisting  of  18  buildings,  with  sites,  fVimiture,  and  apparatus,  was 
Talaed  at  $174,000.— (State  report.) 

Frmdenee  reported  a  high  school,  with  444  in  the  last  month  of  the  session;  11  gram- 
ttar  schools,  with  3,552;  35  intermediate,  with  2,961;  and  37  primary,  with  5,246.  The 
9  evening  schools,  with  2,227  enrolled  and  an  average  attendance  of  957,  had  111  teach- 
es at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  17  weeks  and  87  at  the  close.  The  whole  number 
tf  diflmnt  pupils  m  day  and  evening  schools  was  14,194,  an  increase  of  200.  Private 
■bo(ds  enrolled  3,599.  The  high  school  had  a  dassic&l,  an  English  and  scientific  de- 
fntment,  and  a  special  department  for  girls.  Music  and  drawing  were  taught  by  special 
tedien.  The  city  expended  $27,873  for  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture  during  the 
jesr,  and  valued  its  scJiool  property,  including  51  school-houses,  at  $893,350.  Disci- 
flbe,  the  superintendent  thinks,  was  still  maintained  too  much  by  force,  too  little  by 
tual  mesmaj  though  in  this  respect  there  was  improvement. — (Return  and  State  and 
^ffynports.) 

Wanri^  estimated  the  value  of  its  school  property,  consisting  of  19  buildings,  con- 
Maing  25  rooms,  with  grounds,  at  $29,100.  The  schools  wero  taught  192  days,  by  7 
|lMi  and  23  women.  One  evening  school,  with  a  session  of  22  evenings,  enrolled  18  and 
;1M  12  in  average  attendance.  The  superintendent  reported  the  schools  generally  in 
Ut  eondition  and  m^dng  good  progress. — (Return  and  State  and  city  reports.) 

Woonmtdtet  had  31  graded  schools,  divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high;  3  un- 
paded  and  2  evening  schools.  The  day  schools  were  taught  195  days,  the  evening 
■i^iools  41  evenings.  The  city  expended  during  the  year  $2,660  for  permanent  improve- 
Mati  finr  its  schools,  and  valued  its  school  property,  includmg  14  buildings,  at  $116,650. 
U  ouolment  of  599  was  reported  in  private  schools.— (Return  and  |tate^re^]^  L  |^^ 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  state  Normal  School,  Ptovidenoe,  has  a  2  years'  oonne,  piescrihed  hj  the  board 
of  education,  which  graduates  of  high  schools  iiiiish  in  less  time;  it  also  had  an  advanced 
course,  including  ancient  and  modem  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  science. 
There  were  136  students,  with  18  graduates,  in  1880-'81;  16  of  that  numher  have  since 
engaged  in  teaching.  The  principal,  in  his  report,  states  that  ahout  97  per  cent,  of  all 
graduates  of  this  school  teach  after  graduation.  Frequently  the  demand  for  graduates 
as  teachera  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

TEACHEBS'  INSITTDTES. 

Four  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  1880-'81  hesides  the  Rhode  Island  Institnte 
of  Instruction.  The  attendance  was  good  and  the  spirit  manifested  commendable.  The 
commissioner,  assisted  by  Professor  &iley,  of  Biown  University,  presented  the  subject 
of  botany  in  its  relation  to  common  school  work  at  two  of  the  institutes.  Other  topics 
presented  were  geography,  elementary  work  in  numbers,  language  lessons,  school  hyg;iene, 
public  libraries  in  their  relation  to  public  schools,  United  States  history,  school  polity, 
percentage,  penmanship,  reading,  &c.  Dr.  J.  C.  Stockbridge  lectured  at  Tiverton  on 
**  Venice  and  Pompeii"  and  at  Chepachet  on  **  Rome  and  vicinity;*'  Col.  H.  B.  Spragne, 
of  Boston,  at  Olneyville,  on  **  Riches,  and  what  constitutes  them."  At  each  Institnte 
every  teacher  was  provided  with  a  note  book  and  pencil. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Information  as  to  this  class  of  schools  is  generally  less  distinct  than  could  be  wished, 
except  in  the  chief  cities.  The  Rogers  High  School,  Nei^'port,  enrolled  133  and  had  over 
95  per  cent,  of  these  in  average  attendance.  A  graduate  course  was  added,  involving 
attendance  at  8  or  more  lessons  a  week,  and  at  once  enrolled  4  pupils.  Increased  atten- 
tion was  given  to  English,  and  proficiency  in  composition  was  allowed  the  same  weight 
as  in  mathematics  and  other  studies.  The  Providence  High  School,  with  2  oouraes  for 
the  boys  and  a  special  department  for  the  girls,  had  444  pupils  in  June,  1881,  and  ^radn- 
ated  76.  South  Kingston  was  provided  with  a  high  school  through  the  liberality  of  two 
citizens.  The  Warren  High  School  enrolled  a  new  class  of  25;  the  ratio  of  attendance 
to  enrolment  for  23  terms  has  averaged  96  percent.  Woonsocket  consolidated  its  classi- 
cal, scientific,  and  college  preparatory  high  school  courses  into  one  course,  which,  how- 
ever, provides  throughout  for  elective  studies. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOUS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  schools  preparatory  to  college, 
see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  Sie  appendix,  and  for  summaries  of  the  same,  the  r^mrt 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 
BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  continued  in  1881  its  3  courses  of  4  yean  each,  one 
being  the  time  honored  classical  course,  leadingtothedegreeof  A.B.,  the  other  two  scien- 
tific courses.  One  of  these  includes  a  single  ancient  language,  the  other  substitates 
French  for  this.  The  degree  conferred  on  ^adnates  from  either  of  these  last  is  ph.  b. 
In  all  the  3  the  standards,  as  shown  by  the  requirements  for  entrance,  are  well  up  to 
those  of  the  best  American  colleges.  Women  are  not  admitted.  For  statistics  of  in- 
structors and  attendance,  see  Table  IX. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
SCIENTIFIC. 

Besides  the  2  scientific  courses  above  mentioned,  departments  for  special  prex)arstion 
in  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  and  their  applications  to  industrial  arts  are  fbnnd 
in  Brown  University.  One  of  these  is  a  course  in  civil  engineering,  meant  to  cover  4 
years,  though  a  longer  or  shorter  course  may  be  pursued,  according  to  the  wants  and 
abilities  of  studenta  Another  is  a  course  in  agriculture,  which  may  corer  the  4  years 
of  the  regular  scientific  courses,  with  special  study  of  the  branches  of  science  relating 
most  closely  to  agricultural  pursuits,  or  may  include  only  the  required  studies  prepara- 
tory to  a  collegiate  course,  with  chemistry  and  physics,  botany,physiology,  zoology,  and 
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eomparative  aDatomy.    Special  lectures  are  given  in  this  conrse  on  the  stndj  of  soils 
and  applied  economic  zoology. 

FBOFBSSIONAL. 

No  profeasumal  schools  appear  to  have  heen  established  yet  in  this  State. 
SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCHOOL  FOB  THE  DEAF,  PKOVIDENCE.  • 

This  school,  opened  in  1877  nnder  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education,  rejKnrted 
29  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  lip  reading  and  the  common  English  branches  during 
188b-'81.  As  it  is  simply  a  day  school  with  only  4  hours'  session,  no  employments  are 
taught. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

In  1880-'81  Rhode  Island  paid  $3,100  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
8diool  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  for  the  training  of  blind  children  sent  from  the 

State. 

EDUCATION  n^  ABT. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design^  Providence,  in  a  circular  ibr  1880,  offered  to  regu- 
lar day  and  evening  classes  instruction  in  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing  and  in 
original  designs  for  jewellery,  tiles,  wall  paper,  and  wood  carving.  Advanced  instruction 
was  also  given  in  painting,  modelling,  mechanical  drawing,  building  construction,  &c. 
The  third  annual  exhibition,  in  June,  1881,  is  said  to  have  showed  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  work  done.     The  pupils  numbered  150. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  BEFOBMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Rhode  Island  Reform  School,  formerly  Providence  Reform  School,  had  168  boys 
and  21  girls  under  its  care  during  the  year  1881.  It  received  145  boys  and  13  girls,  and 
discharged  119  boys  and  26  girls.  The  girls  do  only  domestic  work,  while  the  boys 
earned  111,778  in  1881  by  cbair  caning. 

EDUCATIONAL  CX)NVENTION. 

STATE  INSTITUTE. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  at 
Providence  in  January,  1881.  The  papers  and  discussions  were  progressive  and  practi- 
cal, the  attendance  was  large  and  the  interest  enthusiastic.  In  the  grammar  and  pri- 
mary department,  short  papers  on  phonetics,  form,  spelling,  language,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, reading,  and  history  were  read  by  lady  teachers  and  discussed  by  gentlemen  in  five 
minute  speeches.  Before  the  department  of  higher  instruction  Prof.  T.  Whiting  Ban- 
croft, of  Brown  University,  read  a  paper  on  '*  English  composition  in  the  schools  "  and 
Professor  Williams,  of  that  university,  presented  the  question  of  **  The  aim  and  method 
ist  studying  foreign  languages  in  a  course  of  instruction. '' 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  J.   LEWIS  DIMAN,  D.  D. 

Not  only  the  university  in  which  he  taught  but  also  the  State  of  which  he  was  an 
influential  citizen  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  this  gentleman  at  Providence, 
February  3, 1881.  A  son  of  Ex-Governor  Byron  Diman,  he  was  bom  at  Bristol,  R.  I. ,  May 
1,  1831 ;  was  graduated  with  honors  at  Brown  University  at  20  years  of  age,  and  at  An- 
dorer  Theological  Seminary  5  years  afterwards,  having  meanwhile  spent  2  years  in 
European  study,  chiefly  in  Oermany.  On  leaving  Andover  he,  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  from  December  9,  1856,  to  March  1, 
1860;  then  for  4  years  more  presided  over  the  Harvard  Church,  Brookline,  Mass. ;  and, 
thus  matured,  was  called  in  the  summer  of  1864  to  the  chair  of  history  and  political 
ceoDomy  at  Brown,  where  he  had  studied.  There  he  served  with  such  efficiency  and 
oaeftiliiess  as  professor,  writer,  and  lecturer  that  at  his  death  the  Providence  Journal  said 
of  Idm :  '^  No  man  living  in  this  dty  or  State  could  be  counted  his  superior.''  He  was 
ftfloatnbutor  to  the  North  American  and  other  reviews;  published  several  interesting 
■dfttanco  delivered  on  important  occasions;  issued  a  work  on  The  Thelstic  Argument  in 
Idfi:  edited  two  volumes  of  Narragansett  Club  Publications  relative  to  his  favorite  sub- 
M^  mstoiy,  on  which  he  also  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
MifaBore.  His  alma  mater  in  1870  recognized  his  ability  and  learning  by  bestowing  on 
Mm  Ub  hononry  d.d. 
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HON.  JOSHUA  BICKNELL  CHAPIN. 

This  gentleman,  a  gradoate  of  Brown  Univeisity,  was  educated  a  physician,  but  from 
deficient  hearing  gave  up  his  practice  to  devote  himself  to  bosiness.  In  1859  he  was 
chosen  State  commissioner  of  public  schools,  succeeding  Hon.  John  Kingsbury;  he  held 
that  position  till  1861,  and  was  again  elected  in  1863,  holding  to  1869.  EUs  reports  for 
all  these  years  were  models  of  clearness  and  fhll  of  useftil  and  practical  suggestions. 
The  need  for  parental  cooi>eration  with  the  teachers,  for  frequent  visits  by  school  ofELcers 
and  others  to  note  and  to  encourage  their  important  work,  for  careAil  selection  of  good 
sites  for  school-houses,  for  giving  to  the  schools  Mr  exteriors  and  making  provision  for 
shade  and  ventilation,  for  introducing  music,  and  for  educating  well  the  tSiichers  for  the 
primary  as  well  as  for  the  higher  schools,  were  matters  that  he  presented  with  great 
force.  His  decisions  on  points  of  school  Iaw  are  highly  esteemed.  Besides  serving  as 
school  commissioner  he  was  alao  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster  (1868 
and  1869). 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Thomas  M.  Stookwkli^  SUOe  conunigHwMr  of  public  «efcoot«,  Providenee. 

Mr.  Stookwell  has  held  the  place  of  supervisor  and  Tlsitor  of  the  State  sobools,  by  annual  election 
•f  the  State  board  of  education,  from  1874  to  the  date  at  which  this  f{oee  to  press. 
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SOUTH  €ABOI.IKrA. 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


1879-'80. 

1880-'81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPITLATIOK  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-16) 

a94, 450 

al67,829 

0262,279 

61,339 

72,119 

133,458 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-16)  _.> 

Whole  nnniber  of  school  ace 

Whites  enrolled  in  the  State  schools. 

61,219 

72,853 

134,072 

120 

Cbloied  enrolled  in  the  State  schools - 

734 

Whole  puhlic  school  enrolment 

Avpjnutfi'.  tflfl.il'v  attendance 

614 

SCHOOL  DISTKICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Xumher  of  school  districts 

479 

2,973 

2,749 

713 

77 

18,059 

2,672 

$342, 958 

361, 017 

325 

70 

1,887 
1,284 
3,171 
2,048 
1,123 
$25  24 
23  89 

$440,  111 
324,628 

481 

3,057 

2,939 

804 

106 

$17,334 

2,833 

$417,955 

435,289 

184 

73J 

1,904 
1,345 
3,249 
2,026 
1,223 
$25  45 
24  48 

$452,965 
345,  634 

2 

84 

190 

91 

29 

$9,275 

161 

$74, 997 

84,272 

Free  puhlic  schools  in  these 

Free  puhlic  school-houses 

Nomber  of  thcae  owned  by  districts.  _ 

Nnmber  built  within  the  year 

Oostof  th^e 

Number  previously  built 

Valuation  of  these 

Whole  valuation  of  school-houses  ..- 
Number  reported  with  grounds  in- 
closed. 
Average  time  of  school  in  days 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools  . .. 
Whole  number  employed 



141 

34 

17 
61 

78 

Nomber  of  these  white 

22 

Nunberof  them  colored 

100 

$0  21 

59 

$12,854 
21,006 

Avenge  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITDEE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  exxMfnditure  for  public  schools  _ 

a  United  States  census  of  1880. 

(From  reports  and  returns  of  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  State  superintendent  of  edu^ 
eatkm,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  education,  elected  for  a  term  of  2  years  by  the  people  at 
the  genenil  election  of  State  officers,  has  general  supervision  of  the  firee  public  schools 
tod  is  assisted  by  a  State  board  of  examiners,  of  which  he  is  ex  officio  chairman.  This 
bend  is  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  and  4  members  appointed  by  the  governor 
biennially. 

For  eadb  ooon^  there  are  a  school  commissioner  elected  at  each  general  election  and  a 
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county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  2  members  appointed  by  the  Stete  board  of 
examiners  for  2  years'  terms,  with  the  oonnty  commissioner  as  cha&man. 

For  each  school  district  there  are  3  school  trustees  appointed  biennially  by  the  county 
boards  of  examiners  to  look  after  local  educational  inteiests,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
examiners. — (School  law,  1878.) 

OTHEB  FEATUBES  OF  TH6  SYSTEM. 

In  his  report  for  1880,  the  State  superintendent  says  that  there  is  no  law  in  force  in 
Roath  Carolina  regulating  the  school  age,  and  the  practice  has  been  to  leave  attendance 
unrestricted.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  school  attendance  is  now  increasing  more  rap- 
idly than  the  school  fund,  he  recommends  that  only  pupils  between  6  and  16  be  adniit4>ed 
herealler,  except  where  others  are  needed  to  make  up  the  number  necessary  to  constitate 
a  public  school.  The  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  2  miUs  on  $1, 
to  be  levied  by  the  boards  of  county  commissioners,  which,  with  a  poll  tax  of  $1 
on  each  voter,  to  be  retained  in  the  county  where  it  is  collected,  constitutes  the  State 
fund  for  school  purposes.  This,  under  the  constitution,  was  to  go  to  the  several  school 
districts  of  the  counties  "in  proportion  to  the  respective  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
public  schools;"  the  school  law  of  1878  used  the  phraseology  '*the  average  number  of 
pupils  attending"  and  the  act  of  December  20,  1881,  the  words  "in  proportion  to  the 
average  attendance  upon  the  free  schools  for  the  last  preceding  year. ' '  The  city  of  Charles- 
ton levies  by  special  law  a  tax  of  1  mill  on  $1,  and  at  least  three  other  places,  under 
special  acts,  may  levy  local  taxes;  but  no  general  system  of  district  taxation  is  in  use. 
The  length  of  the  sdiool  session  in  each  county  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  State 
money  received,  and  hence  the  average  time  is  only  between  three  and  four  months, 
though  the  constitution  calls  for  6  months  of  school.  Teachers  must  have  certificates  of 
qualification  from  the  State  board  of  examiners  or  from  that  of  the  county  where  they 
propose  to  teach;  in  Charleston,  from  the  city  board. 

OEKEBAL  CONDITION. 

South  Carolina  in  1881  reported  84  more  free  public  schools,  190  more  school-houses, 
91  more  of  them  owned  by  districts,  and  29  more  built  within  the  year,  the  others  being 
either  rented  or  gratuitously  loaned.  The  average  time  of  school  was  lengthened  by 
about  3  days.  The  valuation  of  school  property  in  use  rose  considerably,  more  teachers 
were  employed,  and  at  a  slight  increase  of  pay,  with  120  more  children  enrolled  in  the  free 
schools  for  whites.  The  enrolment  in  the  schools  for  colored  youth  fell  off  by  734,  a 
decrease  in  total  enrolment  of  614.  The  decrease  in  attendance  of  colored  pupils,  the 
superintendent  says,  was  not  from  deficiency  of  educational  provision  for  them,  as  100 
more  teachers  of  that  class  were  employed.  In  some  counties  the  school  commissioners 
reported  that  it  was  due  in  part  to  the  unusually  severe  winter.  In  the  one  where  the 
decrease  was  greatest  it  came  partly  from  the  feet  that  the  school  officers  were  endeav- 
oring to  improve  the  school-houses,  and  could  only  do  this  by  using  the  school  funds,  so 
that  little  was  left  for  tuition  in  them  when  completed.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
improvement  of  accommodations  will  tell  on  the  attendance  of  succeeding  years,  while 
the  fact  that  an  institute  for  colored  teachers  was  held  for  4  weeks  in  July  of  1881,  with 
hffge  attendance  and  with  excellent  instructors,  justifies  the  hope  of  great  advance  in 
school  organization,  discipline,  and  teaching.  The  similar  instruction  for  white  teachers 
given  in  another  institute  seems  likely  to  increase  considerably  the  attendance  in  the 
schools  for  whites. 

AID  FBOM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

This  state  received  from  the  Peabody  trustees  $4,050  for  1881,  of  which  $1,000  went 
for  teachers^  institutes,  $1,600  for  teachers'  scholarships  at  Nashville,  $500  for  training 
colored  teachers  at  Claflin  University,  $450  for  normal  training  at  Hampton  Institute, 
Va.,  and  $250  each  for  public  schools  of  Winnsboro*  and  Chester. 

kindeegXbten. 

Only  2  of  these  means  of  early  preparation  for  school  studies  appear  to  have  existed 
in  1881,  one  at  the  Charleston  Orphan  House,  another  at  Willlamston  Female  Collie, 
Williamston.     No  statistics  of  these  have  reached  the  Bureau. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

CHABLESTON. 

Officers, — The  city  of  Charleston  constitutes  a  separate  school  district,  with  a  school 
board  composed  of  a  commissioner  from  each  of  its  8  wards,  elected  at  eveiy  general 
municipal  election,  the  board  choosing  its  own  officers,  one  oif  whom  is  superintendent 
of  city  schools.    This  board  determines  the  studies  to  be  pursued  and  the  text  books  to 
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be  used ;  makes  rales  for  the  government  of  the  schools ;  elects  and  dismisses  teachers, 
fansing  examinations  to  be  made  and  granting  diplomas  to  such  as  have  prosecuted  sac- 
cessfiilly  the  studies  in  a  normal  school  department. 

SUUi9tic8for  188(>-'81.— Population  by  census  of  1880,  49,984;  there  is  no  enumera- 
Uoii  of  the  youth  of  school  age  available  later  than  that  for  1877  ;  enrolled  in  public 
■diools  (5  in  number,  3  of  them  for  whites  and  2  for  colored  pupils),  6,336,  a  decrease 
of  948;  teachers  employed,  the  same  as  in  1879-'80,  86  whites  and  5  colored;  average 
monthly  pay  of  women,  $^.23;  of  men,  including  2  colored,  $121.66;  total  of  salaries 
paid,  $46,171. 

Additional  particulars, — The  5  school-houses  reported  were,  with  one  exception,  brick, 
wit^  grounds  inclosed,  and  all  said  to  be  in  good  condition.  Two  of  them  stand  on 
g^ebe  lands,  for  which  a  rent  is  paid.  The  valuation  of  the  5,  including  f\imiture  and 
apparatus,  was  $125,000.  Another  building  was  in  progress,  for  use  in  1882.  The  city 
fas^  school,  which  charges  a  small  fee  for  tuition,  is  not  reckoned  among  the  public 
fl(£ools,  although  a  part  of  the  city  system  of  instruction. 

Other  schools  in  the  city,  not  of  the  public  system,  but  made  in  a  large  measure  iVee 
to  those  attending  them  through  aid  from  societies  or  individuals,  were  the  Holy  Com- 
munion Church  Institute,  for  boys,  with  206  pupils  and  185  in  average  attendance;  Ccn- 
tnd  School  (for  boys),  302  pupils;  average  attendance,  268;  Society  Street  School  (for 
girls),  222;  average,  180;  Avery  Normal  Institute  (for  colored  pupils),  439;  average, 
275,  about  one-half  free  through  aid  from  the  American  Missionary  Association  (Congre- 
gational); Wallingford  Academy  (also  for  colored  youth),  618;  average,  489,  mainly  free 
through  aid  from  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Missions  for  Freedmen:  whole  attend- 
ance in  all  these,  1,787;  average  attendance,  1,397. —  (State  report  for  1880-^81  and  city 
year  book  for  1881.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

There  were  four  institutions  of  this  class  reporting  for  1881,  all  for  the  training  of  col- 
ored teachers.    There  is  no  State  normal  school. 

The  Avery  Normal  Institute,  Charleston,  organized  in  1865  and  largely  aided  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  had  3  resident  and  7  non-resident  instructors  giving 
instmction  in  primary,  intermediate,  and  normal  departments.  The  normal  course 
covered  5  years;  the  preparatory  classical,  3  years.  There  were  160  normal  and  299  other 
students  in  attendance  in  1881.  Since  its  foundation  this  school  has  graduated  45  men 
and  80  women,  besides  giving  instruction  to  thousands. 

Fairfield  Normal  Institute,  Winnsboro^  organized  in  1869,  reported  $850  received  from 
pnblic  fhnds,  and  had  4  instructors,  72  normal  and  278  other  students  in  attendance,  with 
32  graduates,  all  of  whom  have  since  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  Normal  Department  of  Brainerd  InstUutc,  Chester,  reported  3  instructors  and  40  stu- 
dents, perhaps  not  aU  strictly  normal.  There  were  3  departments,  primary,  grammar, 
and  high. 

The  Normal  School  of  ClajUn  University,  Orangeburg,  organized  in  1868,  had  4  instruct- 
ors and  76  normal  and  52  other  students.  Two  of  the  normal  students  graduated  and 
engfiged  in  teaching.  The  normal  course  covered  3  yeais  of  33  weeks  each.  A  model 
school  is  also  reported.  As  before  stated,  $500  were  granted  by  the  Peabody  fhnd  trust- 
ees fisr  the  training  of  colored  teachers  at  this  school. 

TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

The  second  State  normal  institute  for  white  teachers  was  held  at  Greenville,  August 
3-30,  1S81,  with  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund  supplementing  a  State  appropriation,  and 
cniaUed  ^5  teachers  from  28  counties.  The  regular  work,  which  was  carried  on  in  the 
boildingB  of  Furman  University  and  of  the  Baptist  Female  College,  included  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  of  education  and  method  of  discipline,  the  English  language,  primary 
methods  of  instruction,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  Optional  studies  were  penman- 
■hip,  singing,  physical  geography,  algebra,  calisthenics,  Latin,  French,  and  Crcrman. 
Mr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  principal  of  the  City  Normal  School  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  hod  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  instruction  to  be  given,  assisted  by  Professor  Joynes,  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  and  by  some  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  the  State.  Among  the 
lecinreTO  were  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Dr.  Curry,  general  agent 
of  the  Peabody  frind;  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  long  city  superintendent  at  St.  Louis;  and 
President  Miles,  of  South  Carolina  College. 

Tbfb  first  State  normal  institute  for  colored  teachers  was  held  in  Columbia,  July  5-29, 
1881.  The  faculty  was  composed  of  colored  instructors  from  Washington,  D.  C.  A 
membership  of  185  pupil  teachers,  who  represented  25  of  the  33  counties  of  the  State, 
waa  scponrted.    Instruction  was  given  in  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  reading,  phonic 
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i(pf*llitig,  niiip  find  ftvi^  lutud  dniwiu|^,  {K'nrmui^sli j p^  vocal  music,  geography,  and  hygiene; 
ihf  gnw!in;s  of  conn  try  so.hdoLs  witn  ilist'usw^dj  a  prtigramme  for  one  of  four  grades  being 
phMLHi  ti|H)n  tlm  bIm/klHHud,  and  luurh  iloiti  wuh  s|)ent  in  practice  teaching.  Addresses 
were  iit'Uven>tl  by  iktvtTijor  H-ig«NMl,  tienwnU  John  Eaton,  and  others. 

SECONDARY  mSTRUCTION. 

PUnUO  nilill   ^ITHOOLS. 

Ffw  Mchfml«  of  thi»  irf^di^  ftirtu  no  pLirl  iif  thb  public  school  system  of  the  State.  Sev- 
4'riil  iUNl  lUitiiJUi^  lulk^i  iiigh  sc^iiioU  «ippcar  in  ii  tiible appended  to  the  State  superintend- 
t'nt.*ii  tvpinl  fur  lsy()-'H|/bnt  it  k  a  title  ind  kitting  only  a  higher  grade  of  pay  school. 
(JlijirlfHifnj  High  Mi*»l,  ihr  Iniyn^  fnlut'ed  ibi  snuiiial  rate  from  $100  to  $40  a  pupU,  but, 
tlKHijjb  it.  b<Uoiigt^d  lo  ami  WiLs  ju^islod  by  Mr  city,  it  did  not  profess  to  receive  free 
w  ]  u>  h  irn.  It  en  ml  l*;d  1  ij ,  iinthr  Ti  1  pjwt  b  o  n^.  I  t>s  c«>urse,  not  long  since  revised,  requires 
I>nliii,  but  stllovvs  Freuch  and  Gornmn  U>  Imi  Btil>itituted  for  Greek.  In  the  city  year 
book  J(ir  l^^^l  it  lA  Htatoii  tluit  a  ni-w  ^iu*.  ibr  this  school,  with  ample  grounds  and  baild- 
iiijLcHT  had  bet^n  liungbi^  :uid  tliat  uu  ihi\^:  ii^munds  u  gymnasium  had  been  built,  where, 
under  ii  skilled  iiistruetorf  a  rcjL^iilar  iioutHu  of  pliysical  exercises  was  to  be  pursued. 

UTIIER   HECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  tab]*"  of  the  Btiit**  wium  bcfdm  referred  to,  33  schools  of  academic  grade  or 
with  iv^adcniii*  i'Linrte.^  lire  prt^^nted,  having  l*!t>  teachers  and  2,713  pupils,  besides  the 
t'harli'wtfui  lli^b  SiliiK>l.  witli  fi  t**nt'JwrH  i^nd  1::%  jmpils. 

I'or  ]iri\nt<'  junubnun^  N'bfMilK.  pivjiamt^try  wlif^ols,  and  preparatory  departments  of  col- 
b*>s«'H  fi'jifirting  to  tbiH  Huri-iui,  .^'r  Tiddcj^i  V'J,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume; 
for  i^nnuniiriiw  ot'  tluvsUirtiNt  itn  of  t4t«.b  eiasiWj  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the 
(Vi mm ijN-iione r  p ri'«x?d i ng. 

HUFEinOR  INSTRUCTION. 
LXILLI^IfLS    POn   YUUNCJ   MKN   OR  FOE  BOTH  SEXES. 

Seven  institiittons  of  thiH  cUasm  ctintbMitd  to  give  instruction  in  1880-'81,  as  well  as  in 
the  opening  of  lK81-'H*i.  Only  1  oi"  tht^in,  Clallin  University,  Orangeburg,  for  colored 
studentA^  was  open  Ui  won»en,  antl  thi^  ftboweft  but  2  women  on  its  collegiate  roll  for 
li9iStH*Hl,  thou};h  tbetv  werti  many  in  lower  clasjjes.  Those  lor  young  men  were,  i\a  I>e- 
ftire,  the  to  11*?^  of  Charle^ston,  Cliarlc*;ton;  En^kine  College,  Due  West;  Furman  Uni- 
versity, (treenville;  Newberry  College,  Newbt^rry;  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  and 
Adger  Collef^e,  Wullialliv.  AIL  en^epl  the  OtlN^ge  of  Charleston  (which  is  a  city  col- 
lege), werij  under  Boniy  denominational  inlin«:ni;c;  all,  except  Furman  and  Wofford, 
hat]  th*'  uHuaJ  4  yeajH'  i^biswir^d  rournr*;  tii\t\  all  :ippear  to  have  had  also  partial  courses. 
FnrtJian  and  WoiTonl  bud  ttieir  slndiL^  iirmnged  in  schools,  anyone  of  which  could  be 
enter^^l  and  ignwUiated  frtnn.  or  seve.rnl  of  tUeni  could  be  taken  in  combination  to  form 
ji  n^gulsir  A.  B.  eouix^s  Wot^onl  IumI  J«.hi  julujilt^t  this  arrangement  in  place  of  a  fixed 
4  yenrn'  ti>un*e;  Fununn  iindClmrli^ton  t'ol leges  were  reorganizing  their  courses.  "Wof- 
foWj  ('ollege  rejxirls  a  le«caey  of  $i<)0.tKKI  fmm  the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Wofford;  Claflin 
University,  donations  amonnting  tij  fO^'St)  tWini  Hon.  William  B.  Claflin,  of  Massachu- 
(M'tts,  Mrs.  Clallm,  and  others* 

The  old  University  i*f  South  Car<jliua,  Ptispt^nded  in  1877  and  reorganized  in  1878  and 
1870,  bnrt  lieen  divided,  the  pjvrt  *^i'  it  dt^igu*Nl  tbr  whites  remaining  at  Columbia;  that 
for  eulorod  fttudetitw,  at  Clafliu  University,  Omn^jeburg.  Both  are  8U.stained  out  of  the 
ftgrirmltnrul  mllege  fund  Miid  liavti  the  eharacler  and  courses  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chaiiaiileollegea. 

iKSTmlTlOKS  FOE  THE  SUPKHIOIE   INg?TEUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Foitr  such  schools  report  for  I^WIV-'RIt  namely:  Columbia  Female  College,  Columbia; 
I>ni'  ^^"e^t  Female  CoJk^^tv  Due  Wt^t;  iire^'uville  Female  College,  Green\ille;  and  Wal- 
lialla  Fumalf^  Co]lt^^%  Wallialla,  All  ba^l  arrangements  for  primary  and  academic  as 
well  jia  c'ollt'gisdi^  itisirueUitn,  the  \mt  m  cnnraes  of  3  to  4  years.  Greenville  offered  also 
iignidnatc  t-oorrit^  ol'  1  ytars.  All  tatight  musie,  drawing,  and  painting,  with  FYench, 
uaid  the  two  last  mentioned  included  Genimn,  Williamston  College,  WillianLston,  in 
A  i^it4dogue  of  1870,  prraented  e^eutiidly  tbi?  mme  arrangements,  with  Kindergarten 
anil  jM>nie  polytcehnie  atudics^,  antl  in  IH^SO  mmte  a  return  of  its  statistics,  but  makes  no 
rejMTFt  for  1881-  The  atatiaties  of  the  4  ini^titntions  that  report  show  251  preparat<»ry 
stndentM,  *:im  e^lleKiate.  and  i>  Hix-^.-ial,  .Vin  In  ^kU^  unc^er  J[4  i^tructora.  For  any  other 
tufoTmiviioii,  eee  Table  VIH  of  the  apiK^Jidix, 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOIENTIFIC. 

The  South  Carolina  CoUege  of  AgricuUure  and  Mechanics^  Colombia,  organized  in  1880 
for  white  youths  of  the  State,  occupies  the  buildings  of  the  farmer  University  of -South 
Ouolina  and  reports  a  3  years'  scientific  course,  with  opportunity  for  practical  instruc- 
lion  both  on  the  iarm  and  in  the  shop.  Lecture  and  laboratory  courses  in  general  and 
agricultural  chemistry  are  also  offered.  Tuition  is  free,  except  in  the  department  of 
languages.  Students  of  the  college  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  library  of  the  university, 
which  contains  27,000  volumes.  There  were  4  professors  and  instructors  and  58  stu- 
dents in  1881. 

The  South  OaroUna  Affriculiural  CoUege^  Orangeburg,  in  connection  with  Claflin  Uni- 
veraity  for  colored  youth,  carries  out  the  design  of  Congress  in  its  grant  for  the  endow- 
ment of  such  institutions  by  providing  about  150  acres  of  choice  land  for  practical 
hvtmction  in  a^culture  and  a  carpenter  shop  for  mechanical  work.  Scientific  and 
indostrial  education  are  united,  and  the  student,  by  labor  on  the  &rm  and  in  the  shop, 
may  defray  part  of  the  expenses  of  his  education.  A  scientific  and  agricultural  course 
of  4  years  is  ofiered,  requiring  for  admission  an  examination  in  the  preparatory  and 
normal  studies  of  the  university,  which  occupy  3  years. 

PB0FES8I0NAL. 

There  are  two  institutions  giving  theological  instruction  that  report  for  1881.  Bene- 
dict Institute,  Columbia,  established  in  1871  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  for  the  education  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  of  teachers,  male  and  female, 
had  190  students,  of  which  number  43  were  in  the  theological  department.  Baker  In- 
stitute, a  department  of  Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  for  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  Christian  ministiy,  was  said  in  the  catalogue  of  the  university  to  be  work- 
ing sQccessfuUy;  but  there  was  no  note  of  either  course  or  students.  The  Theological 
KenuDary  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South,  Columbia,  here- 
tofore sospended,  was  to  be  reopened  in  1882. 

The  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  (regular)  continued  in  1881  to  require 
3  yeare  of  study,  including  2  lecture  terms  of  20  weeks  each.  There  were  77  students 
in  1880-^81,  30  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.  and  3  d^rees  in  pharmacy. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
in  its  thirty-third  annual  report  gives  an  enrolment  of  43  deaf  and  dumb  and  16  blind 
pnpils.  Advancement  was  reported  in  all  departments,  especially  in  the  class  in  articu- 
IsdoQ.  Buildings  for  shops  were  being  erected,  and  the  institution  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments was  said  to  be  ready  to  carry  on  its  work. 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

The  Holy  Communion  Church  Insliitutej  Charleston,  founded  in  1867,  reported  a  princi- 
pal, assisted  by  14  teachers  and  matrons,  an  enrolment  of  206,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  185.  Of  the  125  resident  pupils  44  were  beneficiary;  of  the  81  day  scholars,  37 
had  scholarships. 

The  ThornweU  Orphanage,  Clinton,  organized  in  1875  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  receives  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13,  and  permits  them  to 
remain  till  they  are  16  or  18,  when,  having  been  trained  and  educated,  they  are  enabled 
to  find  good  homes.  The  common  and  some  of  the  higher  English  branches  are  taught; 
also,  Latin,  French,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  A  new  school  building  is  con- 
templated, to  be  called  the  Orphans'  Seminary.  All  the  work  of  the  institution  is  done 
t>7  the  pupils,  the  boys  learning  forming,  printing,  and  house  painting;  the  girls,  sew- 
ing, cookery,  and  housework.    There  were  14  boys  and  22  girls  reported  for  1881. 

The  Canima  Orphans*  Home,  Spartanburg,  founded  in  1873,  is  temporarily  suspended. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  law  requires  county  school  commissioners  to  encourage  the  holding  of  such  asso- 
ciatioiK,  bat  no  report  of  any  meetings,  except  the  State  normal  institutes  for  white  and 
•toed,  pteTicmsly  noted,  has  been  received. 


CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

8.  Thompson,  8taU  superintendent  of  edueatiw 

[Thira  twm,  Jiintiary  1, 1B81,  to  January  1, 1883,  J 
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Hon.  Hugh  8.  Thompson,  Slate  euperintendent  qf  edueatUm^  Columbta,        ^ 
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HTATI8TICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879- W. 

1880-»81. 

Inci«ase. 

Decrease. 

|K)PCLATI0W  AND  ATTENBANOS. 

Wliit-e  yoQtli  of  m.hot>l  age  (6-21)-. 
Colored  youth  of  st'hool  age  (6-21)- 

Wbolc  iiuml>er  of  st^hool  jige „ 

Wbil<ja  ill  public  ischoola ,       

111,509 
514,862 

229/390 

*>0,  ^1 

290, 141 

150,854 

40,607 

m,461 

41,068 

2H,407 

:t31,209 

219,868 

I,  :m 

1,188 

5,522 

232 

i67 

4,  045 
$1,066,995 

68 
1,450 

4,707 
1,247 

5,  954 

fm  66 

1,665 
7,619 

|7Sm,  217 
7^^862 

12,513,500 

402,580 
143,295 
545,876 
215,702 

67,766 
283,468 
139,469 

41,040 
180,509 

35,054 

25,820 
318, 522 
206,329 

.    4,338 

1,270 

5,608 

229 

307 

4,047 

♦868,713 

70 

1,467 

5,542 
1,338 
6,880 
126  59 
1,528 
8,408 

$706, 152 
638,009 

$2,512,500 

773 

1,786 
1,013 

'"""i3,'588 

Colored  in  public  sscIukiIh 

6,915 

Wbole  publie  scbool  enrolment.- .. 
Avenige  daily  atleudancet  wlute  . . 
Avcnigc  daily  uttjendant't'j  I'Olorctl . 
Wbolo  jivt'mgc  daily  attendani^. .. 
Enrolmt^al  in  privj^tf  schools.. _— 
Avcmgc  daily  att^ndiuw ......... 

Pupils  in  public  imd  priviUe  eschooJa 
Avt-ra^*  daily  attAtodaouo  in  iKith. . 

S(tltfX>I^  AKD  aCBCXlL  FKOPJ£KrV* 

Pyblie  s4!lioi>ls  for  wbito  youth 

j'ublic  Hchools  for  CH)kjre<l  yonth,,, 
WLinlf*  niinibi'[  {►I  imblic  jut^hixils 

6,673 

11,385 

433 

10, 952 
6,014 
2,587 

12,687 

13,539 

4 
82 
86 
--- 

2 

4rnid(-Ml  publu;  H4:'ht>r>lB------    ----- 

3 

CitUHolidtil'f^  HL'botjH 

Public  Si* htwl 'bouses 

Valtte  of  public  scluiol  property,  „ 
Average  time  of  aclioola  in  days. . . 
N  u  nilSr  of  private  schools  reported . 

TEAf:JfEBJS  AKD  THKIK  PAY, 

Will  to  teachers  in  public  schools ,._ 
Colore*!  teiw.'bcra  iu  public  ^ylmols*.  _ 
Wholt*  mtuibfr  in  publit*  H'bo*jls. . . 
A  vf^nige  monthly  |Kiy  of  tesn'befii 
Tfaeh^ire  in  pri vatts  wthtiolH-  _,-_,,, 
'HTiule  number  »n  private  tmd  pnb- 
lic  jscbools. 

iNC^)BiJ£  AND  EXrEMWTniiE, 

Whole  income  for  publico  Hdmok.-- 
Wholo  exDenditure ^ 

$198,282 

2 
17 

835 

91 

926 

$0  07 

137 

789 

$93,065 
86,853 

ETATE  SCHOOL  FLtND, 

Amouni  of  permanent  fund -  -  - 

[FmnL  reports  of  Han*  t«on,  TromidAle  and  Hon.  W.  S.  Doak  for  the  two  years  indi- 
cated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICKBS. 

A  8!at«  superintendent  of  school*,  nointntrtied  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
neniite  tor  a  t«rm  of  2  years,  boa  the  «»tl}Kr^ vision  of  the  public  school  efystem.  He  must 
bAvi;  literary  nnd  scientilic  attaintiit^nt^  find  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
Cuunty  HQperint^ndentB,  rv^uiiLMl  Co  have  like  <^ualilications  and  elected  biennially  by 
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the  ooanty  ooart  of  each  county,  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools  in  such 
coanty.  Three  school  directors,  elected  by  the  people  of  each  district  for  3  years,  with 
annual  change  of  one,  have  charge  of  discipline  in  the  district  schools. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Separate  public  schools  for  whites  and  blacks  are  free  to  youth  of  school  age  (6-21), 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  whom  a  census  is  taken  annually.  These  schools  are  sus- 
tained from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  fund  of  $2,512,500,  bearing  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  an  annu^d  poll  tax  of  $1  on  every  male  citizen,  and  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  $1  of 
all  property  subject  to  taxation. 

The  revenues  from  the  first  source  are  apportioned  semiannually  among  the  counties 
according  to  scholastic  population;  those  fix>m  the  other  two  are  retained  in  the  counties 
where  they  are  collected  and  are  distributed  among  the  school  districts  on  the  same 
bads  as  the  State  fund.  If  the  means  from  these  sources  do  not  suffice  to  keep  up  a  public 
school  in  each  district  for  five  months  in  each  year,  the  county  court  must  either  levy  an 
additional  tax  for  this  purpose  or  submit  to  the  people  a  proposition  to  do  this  by  vote. 
The  same  court  may  levy  a  tax  to  prolong  the  school  term  beyond  5  months.  Teachers 
most  have  duly  authorized  certificates  of  qualification  to  obtain  employment  in  the 
.schools  and  receive  pay  for  teaching,  which  pay  is  to  be  the  same  for  men  and  women 
doing  the  same  work.  The  studies  to  be  pursued  in  everj'  public  school  are  definitely 
stat^  and  include  the  common  English  branches,  with  agriculture,  elementary  geology 
of  Tennessee,  and  history  of  the  United  States,  to  which  may  be  added  vocal  music  and 
such  other  branches  as  may  be  pro\-ided  for  by  local  taxes  or  be  contracted  for  at  certain 
rates  of  pay.  Where  the  number  of  pupils  is  sufficient,  schools  are  to  be  graded  according 
to  the  advancement  of  pupils.  To  further  this,  public  scholars  are  allowed  to  be  taught 
in  higher  grade  private  or  corporate  schools  at  public  school  rates.  Such  are  called  con- 
solidated schools. 

GENERAL  CX)ND1TI0N. 

The  statistics  of  1880  are  for  91  counties  out  of  94;  those  of  1881,  for  only  89  out  of 
95.  Taken  by  themselves,  they  seem  to  indicate  retrogression  rather  than  advancement ; 
for,  although  there  were  86  more  public  schools,  40  more  consolidated  ones,  and  17  more 
private,  with  926  more  teachers,  to  meet  an  increase  of  1,013  youth  of  school  age,  there 
appear  to  have  been  12,687  fewer  pupils  attending  public  and  private  schools  during  the 
second  of  these  years  than  in  the  first,  while  the  number  in  average  daily  attendance  fell 
off  13,539.  School  property,  too,  i^  rated  in  1881  at  neariy  $200,000  less  than  in  1880, 
though  there  were  improvements  reported  in  school  buildings  (520  log  school-houses 
being  abandoned)  and  there  were  two  more  public  school-houses. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  loss  was  apparent  only,  growing  out  of  lack  of  reports,  since 
many  of  the  superintendents  describe  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  good  and  report 
popular  sentiment  with  respect  to  them  as  improving.  Many  of  the  school-houses  are 
said  to  have  been  supplied  with  better  furniture,  and  progress  is  reported  in  securing 
aniform  series  of  text  books.  The  thing  most  needed  to  bring  about  a  better  condition 
of  the  State  system  appears  to  be  more  local  taxation  to  supplement  the  State  distribu- 
table sdiool  fund,  thus  making  possible  longer  school  sessions  with  better  pay  of  teachers. 
Much  advancement  is  looked  for  consequent  on  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  1881, 
which  extended  to  all  incorporated  towns  the  privilege  of  levying  taxes  for  such  purposes. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  trustees  of  this  ftmd  in  1881  furnished  aid  to  the  amount  of  $5,500  to  this  State, 
which  was  divided  as  follows:  Normal  college,  $3,000;  teachers*  institutes,  $1,500;  edu- 
cational journal,  $200;  Jackson  public  schools,  $800. —  (Report  of  trustees  of  Peabody 
fund.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

For  cities  there  are  boards  of  education,  varying  in  number  of  members,  elected  by 
the  people,  with  partial  change  each  year.  City  school  superintendents  are  elected  by 
these  boards. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Population, 
census  of 
1880. 


Children  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
in  public 
'    schools. 


CSttttanooga j  12,892  i 

Koox^rtlle i  »,e93 

Mempbts. 33,592  ' 

XMkrille I  43,350 


Average  Lj„_-v_.^* 

daily    at.|^2SS5fiJ2 
tendance.!    *««*«"• 


3,224  , 
3,044  , 
9,745 
14,512  I 


2,394  ' 
1,984 
4,867  I 
5,845  I 


1,401  I  34 

1,458  I  29 

2,578  62 


Ezpendi* 
ture. 


$20,790 
15,699 
41,560 


16  £ 
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ADDITIONAL  PABTICULAB8. 

Chattanooga  classed  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  higb,  and  aooommodated 
them  in  7  bnil<^ngs  (4  of  which  were  owned  by  the  city)  containing  36  rooms.  There 
were  1,480  white  and  854  colored  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  a  gain  of  149.  The 
schools  were  taught  158  days  by  5  men  and  29  women.  School  property  was  valued  at 
$39,750.  The  high  school  offers  a  3  years*  course,  including  Latin  and  German,  and 
had  6  graduates  in  1881.  An  enrolment  of  350  in  private  schools  was  given. —  (City 
report  and  return.) 

KnoxviHe  had  5  school-houses  containing  31  school  and  2  recitation  rooms,  with  1,541 
sittings  for  study,  occupied  by  ita  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  The  sdiools 
were  taught  196  days  by  5  men  and  24  women.  Private  schools  reported  an  enrolment 
of  120,  with  100  in  average  attendimce,  taught  by  2  teachers  in  2  buildings,  with  3  rooms 
and  120  sittings. — (Return.) 

Memphis  reported  a  school  population  of  5,837  white  and  3,908  colored  children,  and 
had  10  school  buildings  (4  bdongin^to  the  city),  containing  64  school  rooms,  with  3,780 
sittings.  The  schools  are  grad^  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  course  of  study 
ooYering  8  years  in  the  lower  grades  and  3  in  the  high  school.  A  class  of  21  girls  uaad  3 
boys  graduated  in  1681.  School  property  was  valued  at  $139,050.  The  schools  were 
tau^t  164  days  by  6  men  and  56  women. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

Nashville  divides  its  schools  into  primary,  with  3  years;  intermediate  and  grammar, 
each  with  2  years;  and  high,  with  a  3  years'  couise.  It  accommodated  them  in  13 
school-houses,  9  owned  by  the  city,  containing  5,950  sittings  for  study.  The  schools 
were  taught  182  of  the  193  school  days  in  the  year  by  15  men  and  82  women,  with 
special  teachers  for  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship.  The  scholastic  population  re- 
ported shows  an  increase  of  2,052,  while  there  was  a  decrease  of  253  in  enrolment 
The  superintendent  distrusted  the  census  and  thought  the  apparent  decrease  in  enrol- 
ment due  to  former  inaccuracies  in  keeping  the  r^iisters.  Aivate  schools  occupied  9 
buildings,  with  24  roonas  and  1,500  sittings;  employed  23  teachers;  and  enrolled  500 
pupils,  with  440  in  average  attendance. — (City  report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
KOSMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NOBMAL  DEPABTMEKT8. 

The  State  Normal  College,  opened  at  Nashville  in  1875  under  the  sanction  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  constitutes  the  literary  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and  is 
supported  from  the  funds  of  the  university,  from  the  Peabody  educational  frmd,  and 
from  State  appropriations  for  scholarships.  It  receives  from  any  State  students  of  either 
sex  desiring  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach,  and  is  substantially  a  normal  college  of  high 
grade  for  the  whole  South.  The  course  of  study ,  covering  3  years,  with  an  additional  optiomd 
year  for  advanced  work,  is  strictly  professional,  and  includes  instruction  in  the  manage- 
ment and  organization  of  classes  and  schools.  Students  completing  the  3  years*  course 
receive  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  instruction,  and  may  teach  in  the  pubUc  schools  of 
their  States  without  further  examination ;  upon  those  taking  the  advanced  or  baccalaureate 
course,  the  university  confers  the  degree  of  B.  A.  There  were  56  men  and  105  women  in 
attendance  in  1881.  of  whom  61  graduated;  6  had  received  academic  degrees  and  59  at 
once  engaged  in  teaching. — (Cat^ogue  and  return.) 

The  Summer  Normal  Institute  at  the  University  of  Tennessee^  Knoxville,  held  in  June 
and  July,  1881,  was  well  organized  and  successful  and  did  much  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  public  school  education.  The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  was  218,  while 
numy  others  were  in  attendance  part  of  the  session.  The  regular  student^  were  from  35 
counties,  nearly  three-fourths  of  them  being  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Instruction 
in  the  branches  taught  in  these  schools  comprised  the  regular  course,  while  optional 
courses  in  languages,  natural  science,  and  drawing  were  offered.  Instructive  and  inter- 
esting lectures  on  general  educational  topics  were  delivered  and  were  tree  to  all.  Of  the 
65  persons  who  entered  the  examinations  held  at  the  close  of  the  session,  17  received  cer- 
tificates of  the  first  grade  and  19  of  the  second. 

There  were  12  other  institutions  reporting  normal  departments  or  normal  courses,  viz : 
East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University,  Athens;  Humboldt  Normal  Institute,  Humboldt; 
Warner  Institute,  Jonesborough;  Knoxville  College,  Knoxville;  Freedmen*s  Nonnal 
Institute,  Maryville;  Maryville  College,  Maiyville;  Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute,  Mem- 
phis; Morristown  Seminary,  Morristown;  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville;  Fisk 
University,  Nashville;  Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute,  Nashville,  and 
Winchester  Normal,  Winchester. 

For  statistics  of  normal  schools  reporting,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  * 
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STATE  TEACHEES'    INSTITUTE. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  for  whites,  was  held  at 
Nashville,  December  27,  1^1,  J.  Braden,  D.  D.,  of  Central  Tennessee  Ck)ll^,  presiding. 
The  following  papers  were  read:  **  Methods  and  illustrations  in  teaching,''  Prof.  S. 
Mouiy;  **Course8  of  study,"  Professor  Tefft;  ^'Normal  school  work,"  Prof  A.  W.  Fam- 
ham,  of  Atlanta  University,  Greorgia,  and  others  by  President  E.  H.  Fairchild,  of  Berea, 
Ky.,  Prof.  A.  J.  Steele^  and  Prof.  H.  S.  Bennett.  Brief  addresses  were  made  by  Dr. 
Ward,  of  the  New  York  Independent,  Ex-Governor  Washburn,  of  Massachusetts,  Rev.  W. 
8.  Doak,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Tennessee,  and  Rev.  O.  P.  F.  Fitzger- 
ald, formerly  State  superintendent  in  California. — (Indiana  School  Journal.) 

INSTITUTES  rOE  COLOEED  TEACHEES. 

Superintendent  Doak  reports  3  normal  institutes  for  colored  teachers  held  by  aid  from 
the  Peabody  fund;  the  total  attendance  in  these  was  120.  He  also  reports  the  holding 
of  168  county  institutes,  and  considers  these  county  meetings  of  great  importance  because 
they  are  the  only  special  means  of  improvement  within  the  reach  of  a  large  number  of 
teachers.     He  advises  the  State  to  grant  aid  to  these  institutes. —  (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOtJENALS. 

The  Educational  Record,  published  at  Nashville  and  Tusculum  and  edited  by  Miss 
Jolia  A.  Doak,  issued  its  first  number  in  August,  1881.  The  aim  was  to  publish  a  lively 
but  earnest  home  journal,  devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  Tennessee.  Dr.  Cuny, 
a^t  of  the  Peabody  ihnd,  offered  some  aid,  and  the  trustees  of  GreeneviUe  and  Tuscu- 
lom  Oolite  contributed  the  use  of  their  press. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

'  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  report  does  not  give  statistics  for  schools  of  this  class  in  1881,  but  the  cities 
of  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Memphis,  and  Nashville  report  high  schools.  The  first, 
third,  and  fourth  named  had  3  years'  courses,  including  Latin.  Knoxville,  in  a  return, 
gives  6  teachers  and  194  pupils  enrolled,  with  177  in  daaly  attendance  in  its  high  school; 
hut  does  not  give  the  course  of  study,  which  in  1880  was  apparently  of  2  years. 

OTHER  SECONDAEY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix;  tor  summaries  of 
the  same,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

More  consolidated  schools  are  reported,  where  instruction  in  higher  branches  may  bo 
given  if  the  trustees  so  direct,  and  some  high  school  instruction  is  probably  thus  re- 
ceived. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOE  YOUNG  MEN  OE  FOE  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  made  a  State  institution  in  1879  and  open  to 
iDen  only,  reports  a  preparatory  department  with  3  instructors  and  92  students,  and  9  pro- 
fessors and  141  students  in  the  4  years'  course  of  the  university.  The  degree  of  B.  A.  was 
coQ^STTed  upon  9  yonng  men  and  that  of  B.  s.  upon  8  at  the  close  of  the  year  1880-'81. 

Of  the  16  other  colleges  reporting,  9  were  for  both  sexes,  7  for  men  exdusively.  Two 
reported  themselves  non-sectarian,  4  were  under  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  4  of 
tiie  Presbyterian,  and  2  of  the  Baptist  Churches,  while  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Christian  Churches  were  each  represented  by  one.  Two  (Cen- 
tral Tennessee  CoUege  and  Fisk  University,  Nashville)  were  for  the  colored  race.  All 
in  the  State  gave  some  preparatory  instruction  and  had  substantially  4  years^  collegiate 
eounes,  thou^  in  6  the  plan  of  separate  schools  was  adopted.  Fourteen  had  scientific 
or  departments;  6  prepared  for  business;  11  made  provision  for  instruction  in 
languages,  5  for  graduate  and  6  for  normal  study;  10  offered  biblical  or  theologi- 
cal instmction;  3  had  departments  of  law,  and  3  of  medicine,  1  of  these  last,  Vanderbilt 
UfliTeisity,  Naishville,  adding  dentistry  and  pharmacy. 

For  statistics  of  collies  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  the 
Mme  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOE  THE  SUPEfilOE  IN8TBUCTI0N  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

T 

Of  tbe  20  aniversitiea  and  colleges  in  the  State  10  admit  both  sexes,  Maiyville  Col- 
li^B  baling  a  separate  course  for  women.     Besides  these,  20  exclusively  for  young  women 
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9X%  on  tli«  lists  of  this  Bureau  (of  which  16  only  make  report  for  1881,  howsrar),  all 
but  3  of  them  holding  charters  from  the  State  and  most  of  them  presenting  courses  of 
4  to  7  years.  Most  of  them  have  arrangements  for  teaching  music,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, and  modern  languages;  but  comparatively  few  have  had  libraries  of  any  extent  or 
much  sch<)ol  apparattis. 

For  statistics  of  those  that  report,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of 
these  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

^  SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIPIC. 

No  catalogue  for  1881  has  been  received  from  the  State  University,  Knoxville,  which 
is  also  the  State  Agricultural  College.  In  1880  there  were  5  technical  courses  of  4  years 
each,  viz :  civil  engineering,  mechanical  and  mining  engineering,  agriculture,  and  applied 
chemistry.  There  were  also  partial  courses  of  2  years  each  in  practical  agncnlture  and 
in  applied  mathematics.  In  the  former,  students  alternated  their  studies  with  work  on 
the  farm,  for  which  they  received  pay  and  were  thus  enabled  to  earn  their  board.  As 
tuition  is  free  to  all  State  appointees,  it  is  hoped  that  this  shorter  course  will  bring  to 
the  university  a  large  number  of  the  forming  community.  Courses  in  science  are  found 
in  13  of  the  colleges  or  universities,  while  Cumberland,  Vanderbilt,  and  the  University 
of  the  South,  at  l^banon,  Nashville,  and  Sewanee,  offer  courses  in  engineering. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix;  for  summaiy 
of  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PBOPESSIOXAL. 

The  theological  schools  reporting  for  1881  are  the  Theological  School  of  Cumberland 
University,  Lebanon  (Cumberland  Presbyterian) ;  Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  In- 
stitute, Nashville  (Baptist);  theological  departments  of  Central  Tennessee  College  and 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville  (both  Methodist);  Fisk  University  (Congregational), 
also  at  Nashville;  and  the  theological  department  of  the  University  of  the  South,  Se- 
wanee (Protestant  Episcopal).  An  examination  for  admission  is  not  invariably  required 
iu  these  schools;  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  school  it  is  demanded  by  a  law  of  the 
church.  All  report  courses  of  study  of  from  2  to  4  years.  The  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
University,  Athens  (Methodist  Episcopal);  Southwest  Baptist  University,  Jackson; 
Bethel  College,  McKenzie  (Cumberland  Presbyterian),  and  Burritt  College,  Spencer 
(Christian),  all  offer  biblical  instruction  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Legcd  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  school  of  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  as 
well  as  in  the  law  departments  of  Central  Tennessee  Collie  and  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, both  at  Nashville.  The  first  was  organized  in  1847,  and  reports  a  1  year's  course  oi 
40  weeks,  with  45  students,  of  whom  32  graduated;  the  second,  organized  in  1880,  has  a 
course  of  2  years  of  32  weeks  each,  and  had  4  students;  the  last,  opened  for  instruction 
in  1875,  has  a  2  years'  course,  each  year  of  39  weeks,  and  had  53  students,  13  of  them 
having  received  a  coll^iate  degree.     It  graduated  18. 

The  regular  medical  schools  reportmg  are  Meharry  Medical  Department  of  Central 
Tennessee  College,  for  colored  students  of  both  sexes;  Nashville  Medical  Coll^|;e  (a  de- 
partment of  the  State  University),  for  which  a  new  building  was  erected  in  1881;  and 
the  medical  departments  of  Vanderbilt  University  and  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 
Mehany  presents  the  regular  3  years'  course  of  study,  with  two  lecture  courses  of  20  weeks 
each,  and  offers  an  additional  year's  instruction  without  extra  charge.  Nashville  Medi- 
cal College  requires  for  graduation  3  years  of  study,  2  full  lecture  courses  of  24  weeks 
each,  and  attendance  on  dissections  during  the  year.  Vanderbilt* requires  2  lecture 
courses  of  20  weeks  and  at  least  33  mont^'  study.  The  University  of  Nashville  has 
the  same  requirements  as  Vanderbilt.  Both  offer,  but  do  not  require,  a  3  years'  graded 
course,  with  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  second  and  third  years. 

Vanderbilt  University  and  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
each  have  departments  of  dentislry,  requiring  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  20  weeks 
each,  with  approved  dental  work,  both  operative  and  mechanical.  Vanderbilt  admits 
women  to  this  department. 

The  department  oi  pharmacy  %>i  Vanderbilt  requires  3  hours'  laboratoiy  work  daily, 
with  attendance  on  2  full  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each,  and  a  thesis,  fi)r  gradua- 
tion. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Knoxville,  founded  in  1845,  reported 
60  boys  and  40  girls  under  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches  in  1881.  Shoe- 
making  and  printing  are  taught  and  agriculture  to  a  limited  degree.  The  articolatioD 
method  is  used. — (Return.) 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Xjwhvillc,  in  a  biennial  reporfc  covering  1880  (the 
last  received),  stated  that  the  comtnou  English  and  some  of  the  higher  branches  were 
taught  Special  attention  was  paid  to  mnsic,  all  but  one  of  the  pupils  taldng  both 
▼ocal  and  instnunental  lessons.  InstmclKon  In  piano  toning,  caUsthenics,  and  various 
industrial  employments  was  also  given. 

INDUSTBIAL  TRAINING. 

Miss  Emily  L.  Austin,  in  her  report  of  the  Knoxville  Industrial  School,  established  by 
her  in  connection  with  the  colored  public  school  of  that  city,  says  that  the  sewing  school 
completed  329  articles  and  sold  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  to  the  women  in  the 
ni^t  meetings.  A  kitchen  garden  had  been  established  and  one  of  the  scholars  sent  to 
a  Philadelphia  school  of  cookery,  that  he  might  be  able  to  teach  a  class  in  connection 
with  this  school. —  (Circular.) 

EDUCATION  OP  ORPHANS. 

The  Church  Orphans'  Home,  Memphis,  under  control  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary, 
founded  in  1867,  is  the  only  institution  of  this  class  reporting  for  1881.  The  children 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  sewing,  and  house  work.  There  were  46 
inmates  at  Easter  in  1881.  The  Canfleld  Orphans'  Asylum,  Memphis,  St.  Mary's  Or- 
phan Asylum,  Nashville,  and  the  Nashville  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  have  heretofore 
r^rted. 

For  statistics  of  all  such  institutions  reporting,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TENNESSEE  STATE  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

This  association,  in  connection  with  the  West  Tennessee  Institute,  held  a  very  interest- 
ing and  profitable  meeting,  attended  by  more  than  60  teachers  and  superintendents,  at 
Humboldt,  December  1,  1881.  The  address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  W.  J.  McFarland  was 
re^nded  to  by  S.  Y.  Caldwell,  of  the  Nashville  city  schools,  president  of  the  association. 
The  subjects  presented  for  discussion  were  **The  necessity  for  normal  training,"  Super- 
intendent J.  C.  Brooks;  "  Character  building  in  education, "  Prof  J.  W.  Conger;  "How 
to  keep  our  educated  young  men  from  leaving  the  State,"  Superintendent  J.  R.  Deason; 
''What  shall  we  do  for  our  girls?"  Miss  C.  Conway;  "Discipline,"  Dr.  W.  A.  Smith; 
"Public  schools  of  Tennessee,"  Judge  Turner  Foster;  "Education  and  national  pros- 
perity," Superintendent  W.  S.  Doak;  "Practical  science,"  Prof.  N.  T.  Tupton;  "Pri- 
mary instruction,"  Miss  Nannie  Rea.  Professors  Newhardt,  Groodman,  Jones,  Davis, 
and  others  took  i»rt  in  the  discussions. — (State  report.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

GEORGE  STODDART  BLACKIE,   M.  D.,  PH.  D. 

This  eminent  scholar,  writer,  and  teacher,  great  grandson  of  James  Watts  of  steam 
engine  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  Scotliid,  April  10,  1834.  He  began  his  edu- 
cation at  Edinburgh  and  continued  it  at  Aberdeen,  subsequently  studying  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  and  at  the  Universities  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  The  degrees  of  A.  M. 
and  M.  D.  and  the  highest  honors  were  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
boigh,  and  later  he  received  other  honors  and.was  made  a  member  of  various  scientific 
societies  in  Scotland  and  in  this  country.  After  practising  medicine  a  few  years  he  came 
to  Nashville,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent  in 
teaching  in  New  York.  He  was  professor  of  botany,  chemistry,  and  natural  history  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  1857,  and  after  his  return  from 
New  York  in  1874  held  similar  positions  in  the  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the 
Xashville  Medical  College.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  m^cal  department  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  he  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  chemistry,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death.  An  author  as  well  as  teacher,  he  published  several  works  on 
botany  and  other  subjects,  besides  contributing  to  English  and  American  scientific  and 
zoedical  journals,  and  for  twelve  years  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Nashville  Medical 
Joomal.  When  the  publication  of  the  Southern  Practitioner  was  contemplated  the  po- 
sition of  senior  editor  was  accepted  by  him  and  much  of  its  success  is  said  to  have  been 
dne  to  his  deep  culture  and  great  ability.  He  was  a  fteemason  of  high  rank  and  a 
contributor  to  the  literature  of  freemasonry.  He  died  in  Nashville,  Sunday,  June  19, 
1881. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  W.  S.  DoAK,i  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  NashvUU, 

[Term.  March  25, 1881,  to  March  25, 1883.] ^  ' 

UU  —<  •ttO<t>dad  by  Hr.  Gideon  g.  W.  Crawford  for  bia  aiMzpired  twm. 
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TEXAS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  a 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (8-14)  in  State. - 

Counties  maintaining  schools 

Counties  reporting  statistics 

City  and  town  systems  reporting 

School  population  reported 

Colored  youth  included  in  above 

Number  not  attending  school  b 

Colored  not  attending  school - 

SCHOOL  DISTEICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  organized  in  Stated 

Schools  for  colored  reported... _. 

School-houses  built  during  year 

Average  number  of  days  of  school  in  the 

counties. 
In  cities _. _-. 


1878-^7^. 


TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

White  male  teachers , 

White  female  teachers 

Colored  male  teachers 

Colored  female  teachers 

Total  public  school  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  white  men  in 
counties. 

In  cities  and  towns 

Of  colored  men  in  counties 

In  cities  and  towns 

Of  white  women  in  counties 

In  cities  and  towns >. 

Of  colored  women  in  counties 

In  cities  and  towns. _ 


INCOMP   AND  EXPENDITUBE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  ftmd 


215, 102 

154 

145 

13 

192,654 

50,330 

49,136 

ell,  987 


6,423 

1,410 

6231 

(776 


1879-'80. 


159 


3,264 

1,024 

781 

182 

5,251 

$40 

53 
39 
51 
32 
51 
32 
33 


$972,904 
837,  913 


242,027 

159 

132 

18 

186,786 

47,874 

51, 424 

dl4, 141 


6,676 

1,322 

/196 

A73 


Increase. 


158 


2,266 

1,079 

817 

199 

4,361 

$34 

47 
29 
33 
28 
37 
26 
32 


$891,235 
753,346 


t$3, 385,571 


26,925 
5 


Decrease. 


13 


2,288 


253 


5,868 
2,456 


55 

36 

17 

890 


88 


998 


$6 

6 
10 
18 

4 
14 

6 

1 


$81,669 
84,567 


a  Statistics  for  1881  are  wantine,  owing  to  the  loss  by  fire  of  the  returns  made  to  the  secretary  of 
the  State  board  of  education.  Except  as  noted,  the  figures  given  for  1878-'79  are  the  statistics  of 
145  counties  and  13  cities  and  towns:  those  for  187^*80,  of  132  counties  and  18  cities  and  towns. 


b  For  whole  State,  as  estimated  by  the  secretary  of 

the  State  board, 
c  In  118  counties  and  13  cities  and  towns, 
din  102  counties  and  18  cities  and  towns. 
e  In  104  counties  and  13  cities  and  towns. 


/In  104  counties  and  18  cities  and  towns. 
g  In  131  counties. 
h  In  124  counties. 
t  In  1678. 


(From  second  biennial  report  of  Hon.  O.  N.  Hollingsworth,  secretary  of  State  board 

«f©ducation.)  r^,^nin 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officera  who  have  general  control  of  the  public  school  interests  are  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  State  comptroller,  who  constitute  a  State  board  of  education.  The 
9ecrctaiy  of  this  board  has  the  office  duties  of  a  superintendent  of  education.  The  admin- 
istiBtion  of  public  school  affitirs  in  each  county  is  in  the  hands  of  the  county  judge,  who 
appoints  a  board  of  3  examiners,  consisting  of  3  well  educated  citi2ens  of  the  county. 
The  interests  of  each  community  school  are  in  charge  of  3  trustees  appointed  by  the 
comity  judge.  In  cities  and  towns  that  have  assumed  control  of  their  public  schools, 
the  city  council  or  board  of  aldermen  have  exclusive  power  to  maintain,  regulate,  and 
govern  the  city  schools. —  (Laws,  1879.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  free  public  schools  for  1879-'80  and  1880-'81 
eoDsisted  of  the  net  proceeds  of  one-sixth  of  the  ad  valorem  and  occupation  taxes  collected 
and  of  all  the  annual  poll  tax,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  permanent  school 
fandj  however  invested.  The  Ibjid  thus  formed  was  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
diildjren  of  school  age  in  each  community.  Cities  and  towns  controlling  their  own 
schools  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  qualified  taxpayers,  at  an  election  held  for  that  pur- 
pose, levy  such  a  tax  (not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cent.),  in  addition  to  the  pro  rata 
of  the  available  school  fund  received  from  the  State,  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  the 
schools  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  The  council  or  board  of  aldeimen  are  authorized  to 
pass  such  ordinances,  consistent  with  the  State  laws,  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
and  mj^tntftiTi  free  schools,  purchase  sites,  and  construct  school-houses.  Separate  schools 
must  be  opened  for  white  and  colored  children,  but  all  are  entitled  alike  to  the  benefit 
of  the  available  free  school  frind.  Tuition  in  the  common  English  branches  is  free  to  all 
chOdren  of  school  age.  Pupils  not  of  scholastic  age  may  attend  the  community  free 
schools  upon  payment  of  such  tuition  fees  as  may  \^  agreed  upon  between  the  teacher 
and  parents;  but  the  interests  of  State  pupils  are  not  to  be  subordinated  to  those  of  pri- 
vate papils. 

GENERAL  CONDITIOX. 

Owing  to  the  burning  of  the  returns  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  for  1881, 
DO  official  statement  of  the  general  condition  of  education  in  the  State  can  be  made.  The 
Texas  Journal  of  Education  of  October,  1881,  in  an  editorial,  states  that  there  were  7,000 
public  free  schools  maintained  for  an  average  term  of  four  months,  vnth  an  aven^  en- 
lolment  of  200,000  pupils  of  lawful  scholastic  agie.  The  Journal  or  Education,  October, 
1^1,  says:  "Keports  received  from  the  principal  cities  and  towns  show  a  largely  in- 
creased attendance  over  the  same  period  last  year.  Favorable  reports  have  also  been 
lecdved  from  many  rural  districts.'' 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  granted  in  1880-'81  for  the  improvement  of  schools  in 
Texas  $10,800,  divided  as  follows:  Sam  Houston  Normal  Ck)llege,  $4,500;  Houston  pub- 
lic schools,  $750;  Bryan  public  schools,  $800;  teachers'  institutes,  $2,000;  educational 
JoomaL  $200;  Nashville  scholarshijis  for  teachers  to  bo  trained  at  the  Normal  Ck)llege 
there,  $2,550. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  cities  and  towns  that  have  assumed  control  of  their  public  schools  the  dty  councU 
<r  board  of  aldermen  are  the  legal  school  officers.  Galveston  reports  a  city  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  i^poiuted  in  September,  1881,  and  a  board  of  trustees.  Houston  and 
mie  smaller  towns  make  reports  that  indicate  the  same  provision. 

STATISTICS  AND  ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Au8im  elected  a  board  of  trustees  in  1880,  and  in  September,  1881,  levied  a  tax  of  2 
wdQs  on  the  dollar,  which,  added  to  the  State  fund  and  $2, 000  from  the  Peabody  fund, 
Ksde  $16,000,  a  sum  sufficient  to  run  the  schools  9  scholastic  months.  The  schools  were 
Mgaodzed  by  the  superintendent,  and  25  teachers,  16  of  them  ladies,  b^an  work  under 
Ike  nerw  system*  Sdiools  were  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  allowing  4  years 
fer  eadi  grade.  The  enrolment  the  first  week  was  500,  but  had  reached  1,090  at  the 
dose  of  the  year. — (Texas  Journal  of  Education,  January,  1882.) 

Galvetion  assumed  control  of  her  public  school  fund  in  July,  1881,  and  immediately 
Reeled  trustees  and  levied  a  special  school  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valu.*!- 
ttott,  which,  with  $10,000  from  the  State,  amounted  to  $42,000.  A  superintendent  was 
•Ktoioted,  and  the  schools  were  organized  in  September.     Up  to  December  31  they  had 
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eDTolled  aboat  1,750  pupils  and  34  teachers,  with  an  average  of  85  per  cent,  in  attend- 
ance. The  school  age  is  6  to  16,  being  4  years  longer  than  that  of  the  State.  School 
property  was  valued  at  $21,000,  and  an  estimated  enrolment  of  400  in  private  schools 
was  reported.  Regular  normal  institutes  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent  are  held 
twice  a  month,  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored  teachers. —  (Letter  firom  superintendent 
and  return. ) 

San  Antonio  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  a  population  of  20,550  and  27  schools 
maintained  for  10  months.  With  a  scholastic  population  of  3,603,  there  was  an  enrol- 
ment of  1,737,  with  1,046  in  average  daily  attendance. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Two  institutions  of  this  class  were  organized  in  1879,  one  for  white  pupils  and  one  for 
colored. 

The  Sam  Houston  Normal  InstUutc  (for  whites),  Huntsville,  is  not  designed  to  be  an 
academic  high  school,  but  a  school  to  fit  teachers  for  their  work  by  practical  drill  in 
organizing  and  conducting  schools.  The  requisites  for  admission  are  residence  in  the 
State,  girls  not  to  be  less  than  18  and  boys  not- less  than  20  years  of  age,  and  an  avowed 
purpose  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profession,  with  a  pledge  to  teach  as  many  sessions  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  as  the  pupil  attends  at  this  institute.  All  pupils  must  also 
sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  public  free  schools.  The 
State  has  increased  its  annual  appropriation  to  $18,000  and  the  Peabody  fund  granted  a 
donation  of  $9,000,  enabling  the  institution  to  receive  4  State  pupils  from  each  senatorial 
district.  Tuition  and  books  are  free  to  all  who  may  attend;  board  and  lodging  are  also 
free  to  State  pupils  for  one  year,  an  incidental  fee  of  $4  a  session  being  the  only  outlay 
required  from  them.  The  course  of  study  covers  two  years,  with  an  additional  year  for 
.  advanced  work  if  desired.  Two  graduates  are  selected  each  year  to  receive  advanced  in- 
struction at  the  exi)ense  of  the  Peabody  fund  in  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
A  model  school  composed  of  the  resident  children  of  Huntsville  has  been  organized  as  a 
regular  department  of  the  institute.  There  were  7  resident  instructors,  200  students, 
(including  50  model  school  children),  and  70  graduates  reported  for  1881.  All  the  grad- 
uates sub^quently  engaged  in  teaching. — (Texas  Journal  of  Education.) 

The  State  Normal  Sdiool  of  Texas  for  Colored  Students^  Prairie  View,  organized  under  an 
act  of  the  legislature  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege in  1879,  receives  1  student  from  each  senatorial  cUistrict  and  3  frx>m  the  State  at 
large  free  of  all  expense  to  the  students.  In  January,  1881,  there  were  40  State,  6  pay, 
;uid  3  local  students  in  attendance. 

OTHEB  NOBSLAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPABTMENTR. 

The  only  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  1881  are  Tillotson  Collegiate  and  Normal 
Institute,  Austin  (1881),  and  Whitesboro'  Normal,  Whitesboro'  (1880).  The  former, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  is  for  colored  pupils,  and  has 
1  limary,  grammar,  normal,  preparatory,  and  collegiate  departments.  The  normal  course 
covers  4  years  and  requires  thorough  preparation  in  the-  grammar  department  for  ad- 
mission. A  total  attend^ce  of  252  was  givcfn  for  1881 ;  of  that  number  31  were  normal 
.students.  The  Whitesboro*  Normal  has  primary,  grammar,  and  collegiate  departments, 
;md  after  1880-'81  was  to  have  a  normal  class.  Prom  the  American  Normal  School,  Kelly- 
ville,  no  information  has  been  received. 

Mansfield  College,  Mansfield,  fbr  both  sexes,  and  Soule  Collie,  Chappell  Hill,  for 
young  women,  offered  normal  training,  and  Marvin  College,  Waxahachie,  announced 
that  a  department  for  such  instruction  would  be  organized  and  made  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible in  1881-'82. 

TEACHKES'   INSTITUTE. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  by  means  of  aid  granted  ftx)m  the  Peabody  fund, 
inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  July,  1881,  seven  normal  institutes,  which  lasted  from  5  to  6 
weelS,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  451.  The  one  at  San  Marcos,  with  110  teachers 
in  attendance,  was  the  largest;  the  one  at  Orange,  with  30  present,  was  the  smallest  of  6 
reported.  The  work  in  all  was  encouraging,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  holding 
similar  meetings  in  1882. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAL. 

The  Texas  Journal  of  Education,  a  paper  devoted  to  public  school  interests,  begun  in 
August,  1880,  and  continued  through  1881,  was  published  at  Austin.  O.  N.  Hollings- 
worth,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  educsition,  has  heem  the  editor,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Hollingsworth.  Many  8ubject«  of  educational  importance  are  ably  discussed.  Normal 
schools  and  institutes,  as  well  a.s  all  moans  for  the  aid  and  improvement  of  the  teachers, 
receive  special  attention. 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Infonnation  in  regatrd  to  schools  of  this  class  is  even  more  meagre  than  in  former  years. 
In  187^'80  it  was  known  that  snch  schools  were  sustained  in  Brenham,  Denison,  Hous- 
ton, and  San  Antonio.  In  1881  Weatherford  reported  a  class  in  the  first  grade  of  the 
high  school  and  Austin  a  4  years'  course,  hut  no  statistics  for  that  grade. 

OTHEB  8EC0NDABY  INSTRUCTION. 

For  information  as  to  husineas  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges  reporting,  see  Tahles  IV,  YI,  and  YII  of  the  appendix;  for  summarieH 
of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLBOES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

Of  11  institutions  of  this  class  in  the  State,  9  present  statistics  for  1880-'81,  and 
another  (St.  Joseph's  College,  Brownsville)  reports  that  it  had  been  closed  and  its  build- 
ings used  for  a  yellow  fever  hospital.  It  was  not  to  be  reopened  till  1883.  The  le- 
maining  one  (Salado  College)  has  made  no  report  of  courses  since  1873,  and  none  of  statis- 
tics since  1878.  Of  the  9  reporting.  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown  (Methodist 
Episcopal  South),  and  Marvin  College,  Wazahachie  (non-sectarian),  gave  instruction  in 
schools  of  English,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  &c.    Baylor  University,  Independence 

1  Baptist),  at  the  date  of  its  latest  catalogue,  appeared  to  have  the  same  arrangement. 
St  Mary's  University,  Galveston  (Roman  Catholic),  makes  report  of  preparatory  students 
only.  The  other  5,  all  with  arrangements  for  preparatory  study  and  generally  with 
the  customary  4  years  of  collegiate  study,  were  Henderson  College,  Henderson  (non-sec- 
tanaiO;  Mansfield  Male  and  Female  College,  Mansfield  (non-sectarian);  Austin  College, 
Sherman  (Presbyterian) ;  Trinity  University,  Tehuacana  (Cumberhmd  Presbyterian), 
and  Waco  University,  Waco  (Baptist).  The  last  two  mentioned,  admitting  women,  had 
special  courses  for  them,  as  well  as  commercial  courses;  Henderson  and  Marvin,  also  ad- 
mittiDK  them,  allowed  such  courses.  For  statistics  of  those  that  have  reported,  see  Table 
IX  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  them,  a  like  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

The  State  University  has  been  located  at  Austin,  on  a  site  of  40  acres  set  apart  many 
years  ago,  with  its  medical  department  at  Galveston.  The  board  of  regents  met  and 
organized  in  November,  1881,  at  which  meeting  they  established  the  seversd  departments 
of  the  university,  defimed  the  general  plan  of  &e  buildings,  and  provided  for  advertising 
for  plans  and  specifications  for  the  same. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  8UPEEI0R  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Besides  6  of  the  collies  above  mentioned  that  admit  women  to  like  privileges  with 
joung  men,  13  schools  daiming  collegiate  rank,  7  of  them  chartered,  are  on  the  lists  of 
this  Bureau.  Four  of  these  7  report  lor  1881  a  total  of  M  instructors,  with  197  prepara- 
tory and  268  collegiate  students.  Another  reports  17  i nstructors  and  103  students,  without 
dUtinguishing  the  preparatory  and  collegiate.  All  the  5  taught  music,  drawing,  and 
(with  one  exception)  painting,  giving  instruction  also  in  French  and  German,  to  which 

2  added  Spanish.  The  courses  in  most  of  these  schools  are  fairly  advanced  for  a  com- 
paratively new  region,  and  some  compare  well  with  those  in  the  older  States. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station,  oigani^ed  in  1676 
on  the  basis  of  the  congressional  land  grant,  with  7  schools,  has  undergone  a  radical  diange 
in  its  plan  of  instruction  and  is  in  reality  now  a  school  of  agriculture  and  mechanics. 
The  course  of  instruction  embraced  2  courses  for  theoretical  and  practical  professional 
training  in  agriculture  and  mechanics  of  4  years  each,  in  1880-*81.  The  freshman  year 
ii>  the  same  Ibr  both.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  March,  1881,  there  are  to  bo  3 
students  from  each  senatorial  district,  appointed  by  the  senators  and  representatives  and 
nuuntained  and  instructed  free  of  charge.  The  State  students  are  assigned  a  course  of 
Btody  in  accordance  with  their  appointment;  pay  students  may  make  their  own  selection, 
hot  no  other  distinction  is  made.  The  study  of  ancient  and  modem  languages  is  optional, 
bQt  must  not  interfere  with  the  regular  course.  The  farm  of  2,416  acres,  with  230  acres 
fenced,  has  some  good  stock,  improvetl  machinery,  an  orchard,  a  vineyard,  and  vegetable 
prdtti.    There  are  also  connected  with  the  college  well  equipped  chemical  and  physical 
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laboratories,  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  a  drawing  academy  well  fitted  ont,  a  com- 
plete set  of  meteorological  instruments  from  the  United  States  Signal  Office,  a  series  of 
shops,  with  a  steam  engine  and  the  latest  and  most  approved  kinds  of  tools  and  machineiy, 
and  many  other  things  necessary  for  practical  illustration  and  instruction  in  tlie  branches 
taught.     There  were  127  students  reported,  all  taking  the  full  course,  under  9  instractozs. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  departments  are  reported  in  Baylor  University,  Independence  (Baptist),  and 
in  Trinity  University,  Tehuacana  (Cumberland  Presbyterian).  Both  have  full  2  years* 
courses.  The  former  reports  2  professors  and  7  students ;  the  latter,  1  professor  and  19 
students. 

There  are  no  schools  for  legal  training  reporting,  nor  in  1881  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  any  for  instruction  in  medicine,  the  Texas  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Grolveston, 
the  only  medical  school  in  the  State,  having  suspended  its  teaching  work  because  of  the 
intention  of  the  regents  of  the  State  University  to  locate  the  medical  school  at  GalTcston. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Texas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  founded  in  1856,  reported  the  school  in 
successftd  operation  in  November,  1881,  with  6  teachers  and  94  pupils,  about  30  per  cent, 
receiving  instruction  in  articulation.  This  institution  is  connected  with  the  State  board 
of  printing,  the  State  printer  giving  instruction  in  that  art  to  the  pupils.  The  printing 
office  of  the  institution  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State.  Shoemaldng,  farming,  and 
gardening  are  also  taught  to  the  boys,  while  the  girls  learn  sewing  and  housework. — 
(Report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  1880  reported  13  instructors  (3  of  them  blind), 
10  employ^,  and  84  pupils.  There  are  3  departmeu|8 :  literary,  musical,  and  mechanical. 
In  the  first  the  common  school  branches,  ancient  and  modem  history,  natural  philosophy, 
and  natural  history  were  taught;  in  the  second,  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  in  the 
third,  broom,  mattress,  and  pillow  making,  cane  seating,  piano  and  organ  tuning  and 
repairing,  cutting  and  sewing,  both  by  hand  and  machine. — (Report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  called  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Austin,  January,  1881, 
in  the  interest  of  higher  education.  A  memorial  embodying  a  plan  of  oiganization  for 
the  State  University  was  submitted  to  the  governor.  The  report  of  the  State  board  of 
education  was  discussed  and  adopted  as  a  report  of  the  conunittee  of  the  association  on 
changes  in  school  laws.  A  resolution  urging  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  county 
superintendency  was  discussed  and  unanimously  passed. 

A  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  State  educational  association  to  convene  at  Coisicana, 
in  June,  1881,  was  announced,  but  no  report  of  the  proceedings  is  at  hand. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  O.  N.  HoLLntQSWOKTH,  9€ereUvry  State  board  ofedueaiUm^  AutHn, 
ICr.  HoUingsWorth,  who  entered  office  in  1874,  has  been  tucoeeded  by  Hon.  B.  M.  Bakar. 
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TERmONT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 

1880-'81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION    AND   ATTENDANCE. 

OQtB  of  school  age(5  to  20) 

099,463 

75,238 

48,606 

64.6 

7,123 

2,359 

2,597 

125 

725 
3,601 
4,326 

542 

$27  84 
17  44 

$417,  491 
454,285 

$669, 087 

tablie  school  enrolment 

7  ,646 
49,700 
66.5 
7,506 

2,353 

2,561 

124 

678 
3,741 
4,419 

576 

$29  76 

16  84 

$454,832 
447,252 

$669,087 

592 

Teragft  dftily  attendancft 

1,094 
1.9 
383 

tt  ceDt  of  attendance  on  enrolment 

ttendjuioe  in  private  schools 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

umber  of  school  districts ._ 

6 

ttmber  of  public  schools 

36 

reiageterm  in  days 

1 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

en  teaching  in  pnt>lic  schools 



47 

omen  teaching  in  public  schools 

Iwle  number  of  teachers . 

140 
93 
34 

$1  92 

eacherswho  bad  att^n^lftH  a  Vermont. 

nomua  school. 

'CTace  monthly  "oav  of  men 

rerage  monthly  iwiy  of  women 

IKCOME  AND  EXPENDITUiiE. 

eeipts  for  public  schools 

I^Dditure  for  public  schools . 

$0  60 

$37  341 

$7,033 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUND. 

unnt  of  available  school  fund 

a  United  States  census  of  1880. 
iProm  reports  of  Hon.  Edward  Conant,  State  superintendent  of  education,  for  the  two 
Is  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

0FFICEB8. 

\  State  superintendent  of  education,  elected  by  the  legislature  at  each  biennial  ses- 
li  has  general  charge  of  school  interests.  Local  officers  are  county  examining  boards 
^  members,  appointed  by  town  superintendents  for  the  examination  of  teachers ;  town 
Knntendents,  elected  annually  by  the  people ;  and  in  towns  where  the  district  ^stem 
itei  abolished  boards  of  3  or  6  directors  elected  for  3  years,  and  in  districts  a  mod- 
K  a  clerk,  a  collector  of  taxes,  a  treasurer,  1  or  3  auditors,  and  a  prudential  corn- 
fee  of  1  or  3  elected  by  the  people  for  one  year.  Any  town  having  a  high  or  central 
tol  or  schools  most  elect  for  such  high  school  a  prudential  committee  of  not  more  than 
I  bold  office  3  years,  1  going  out  each  year.  A  law  of  1880  gives  women  the  same 
^tas  men  to  hold  offices  relating  to  school  affiiirs,  also  to  vote  in  school  district  meet- 
liod  for  tow^i  clerks,  school  commissioners,  and  superintendents. 

OTHIUI  PEATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

NUicacboolB  are  supported  by  district  and  town  taxation,  the  income  of  town  school 
hiBd  <^  tho  United  States  deposit  Aind.     The  interest  on  the  last  is  apportioned 
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on  the  basis  of  population.  One-half  the  town  school  moneys  is  apportioned 
to  the  nmnher  of  children  between  5  and  20  attending  public  schools,  the 
among  the  districts  equally  without  regard  to  population,  except  when  tlie  sui 
to  f  1,200  or  more,  in  which  case  two-thirds  of  it  are  apportioned  on  the  basis 
ance.  Towns  foiling  to  assess  school  taxes  forfeit  to  the  county  a  sum  equal 
the  amount  required  to  be  raised  by  such  tax,  with  costs.  Each  town  must  s 
or  more  schools  in  which  the  common  school  branches  are  taught,  including 
drawing,  history,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior.  T 
ance  of  children  between  8  and  14  is  compelled  for  at  least  3  months  in  the  ^ 
they  have  been  otherwise  instructed.  The  employment  by  manufacturers  o 
between  10  and  14  that  have  not  attended  the  public  schools  at  least  3  mon 
the  preceding  year  is  forbidden.  Parents,  guardians,  and  employers  render  i 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  from  $10  to  $20  for  an  infhiction  of  the  law.  Any  1 
establish  one  or  more  higher  schools  if  the  voters  desire  it.  Teachers  must 
certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  pay  from  public  f 
they  must  make  report  of  school  statistics  annually  to  the  district  derk  or  fi 
pay.  Town  superintendents  must  report  annually  to  the  State  superintendei 
latter  biennially  to  the  legislature.  The  State  superintendent  is  required  to  h 
county  institutes  for  teachers  whenever  so  requesied  in  writing  by  a  certain 
teachers,  and  when  not  so  requested  he  may  hold  educational  meetings  if  in  hiB 
it  shall  seem  best. —  (Revised  school  law.) 

GENEBAL  CONDITIOX. 

The  statistics  presented  show  that  1,094  more  pupils  -were  in  average  attenda 
public  schools  than  in  1879-'80,  although  there  were  6  fewer  school  dwtricts  re] 
36  fewer  public  schools,  bringing  the  reported  enrolment  692  below  that  of  the 
year.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  (comprising  fewer  men  and  more  W( 
greater  by  93 ;  the  number  who  had  attended  Vermont  normal  schools  was  gi 
average  monthly  pay  of  men  was  increased  by  $1.92,  and  that  of  women,  alreai 
than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  was  decreased  by  60  cents.  Less  money 
was  expended  for  all  public  school  purposes,  although  $37,340  more  were  n 
them. 

The  ungraded  district  schools,  in  which  are  enrolled  about  six-sevenths  of 
attending  public  schools,  are  not  accomplishing,  it  is  said,  what  they  shouh 
the  reasons  given  for  this  is  the  collection  of  population  in  business  centres,  1 
rural  districts  thinly  populated  and  reducing  the  size  of  the  district  schools.  ' 
being  young  and  taxes  high,  cheap  teachers  are  too  frequently  employed.  Sch 
and  surroundings  are  often  neglected  and  pupils  leave  at  an  early  age.  In  som 
these  hindrances  have  been  overcome  by  a  few  energetic  persons,  and  so  a  nun 
best  schools  in  the  State  are  among  the  ungraded.  In  these  districts  school- 
well  cared  for,  good  teachers  are  employed,  and  wise  supervision  is  given, 
instances  are  exceptional.  A  majority  of  the  ungraded  schools  greatly  neec 
ment  and  public  sentiment  demands  that  it  be  made.  Among  desirable  chai 
course  of  study  the  superintendent  suggests  the  simplification  of  text  books  on 
and  the  omission  of  many  unimportant  details  in  geography  and  history,  t 
time  for  reading  and  language  lessons  and  elementary  work  in  the  natural  sci 

Graded  schools  have  been  steadilyincreasing  in  number  during  the  last  30 
now  enroll  over  10,000  pupils.  There  has  also  been  an  improvement  in  the 
particularly  in  primary  departments.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  in  the 
there  may  be  danger  of  crowding  the  courses  of  study  too  full,  of  giving  too  m 
tion  to  routine,  and  thus  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  scholar  to  the  systei 
report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBS. 

Burlington  has  a  board  of  school  commissioners  of  6,  1  fW>m  each  of  the  5 
the  city  superintendent  as  president ;  Rutland,  a  board  of  education  of  9  men 
in  both  cities  there  are  school  superintendents. 

STATISTICS. 


Population,     ohilHr«n  of 


I 

Enrolment  !tst„^i^. 
in  public  I^jSSJw^ 


Burlington 11,365  o3,258  I  1,425 

Rutland  VillatfO 7,502  | •••by\:!*e|OQlt*'^^ 


«Iul«78. 
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ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 

d  it8  schools  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high.  It  also 
veiling  schools.  Out  of  the  33  teachers  in  1881,  24  were  holders  of 
d  school,  or  collegiate  diplomas,  though  only  2  of  them  were  from'  the 
Vennont.  Special  teachers  of  drawing,  writing  and  hook-keeping, 
e  were  employed  in  addition  to  the  33  enumerated,  and  also  6  pupil 
ras  occasion  for  them.  Enrolment  and  average  attendance  increased, 
nished.  Corporal  punishment  was  rarely  inflicted.  A  taste  for  re<wl- 
i  and  good  books  were  supplied. 

;hools,  graded  as  primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high. . 
t,  in  the  interests  of  school  improvement,  advises  more  thorough  ex- 
lers,  their  permanent  employment,  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  women, 
the  district  to  the  town  system. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

kl  schools,  at  Castleton,  Johnson,  and  Randolph,  are  only  in  a  certain 
tions.  The  State  owns  no  property  in  them  and  they  are  not  under 
)1,  but  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  appropriated  to  them  each  year, 
amounted  to  $7,300.  Each  school  receives  $250  every  half  year  and 
lition  that  the  trustees  furnish  a  like  amount  for  current  expenses, 
s  for  one  scholarehip  from  each  town  at  the  rate  of  $24  a  year.  As 
holarships  applied  for  exceeded  that  of  the  towns  and  doubts  had 
5thod  of  distribution,  a  more  definite  legal  enactment  was  called  for. 
Randolph  schools  report  359  normal  students  (all  but  96  of  them 
iduates.  The  school  at  Castleton  sends  no  statistics  for  1880-*81,  be- 
o(  principal  without  transfer  of  records.  Each  school  has  2  courses 
try  and  advanced.  Graduates  from  the  first  receive  a  State  license  to 
;  schools  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Those  from  the  second  receive  a 
10  years. 

.INING  SCHOOL  DEPABTMENTS  OF  GBADED  SCHOOLS. 

instructing  teachers  may  be  organized  and  conducted  under  the  gen- 
e  State  superintendent  in  graded  schools  situated  in  counties  in  which 
school.  The  certificates  of  graduation  have  the  same  power  os  nor- 
ites. 

TEACHERS*   INSTITUTES. 

J  the  State  superintendent  to  hold  a  teachers*  institute  in  each  county 
to  do  so  in  writing  by  25  teachers  or  in  sparsely  settled  counties  by 
judgment  it  be  best,  he  may  hold  from  2  to  5  educational  meetiugs  in 
ichers  have  not  requested  institutes.  He  may  employ  assistants  and 
ubHc  money  for  each  meeting. 

her  educational  meetings  were  held  in  all  the  counties  during  the  two 
he  report,  but  their  statistics  for  1880-*81  cannot  be  given,  not  be- 
from  those  of  the  other  year.  In  March,  1881,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chittenden  County,  it  was  voted  to  hold  an  educational  meeting  in 
county  during  tlie  year,  and  such  meetings  were  actuaDy  held  in  11 

*  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

le  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  in  any  district  having  more 
ibject  to  the  wiU  of  the  voters  of  the  district ;  and  any  town  may  by 
)r  more  central  schools  for  advanced  pupils.  Arrangements  are  made, 
circumstances,  by  prudential  committees,  for  the  instruction  of  public 
ademies. 

ng  the  year  1,818  pupils  attending  public  high  schools,  of  whom  700 
rreek  or  both,  117  were  graduated,  and  59  fitted  for  college.  Many 
of  the  prominence  given  to  classical  studies  in  these  schools  and  urge 
tance  of  the  sciences  as  the  basis  of  industrial  pursuits ;  while,  it  is 
as  are  overcrowded,  there  is  a  demand  for  skilled  workmen,  and  the 
t  have  a  knowledge  of  scientific  methods. 

OTHER  SECONDAEY  SCHOOLS. 

business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
see  Tables  lY,  YI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  se^ 
es  m  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OE  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  VennotU,  Borllngton  (non-sectarian),  offers  departments  oi 
the  arts,  in  applied  science,  and  in  medicine,  the.  first  two  being  open  to  yom 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  young  men.  The  department  of  arts  comprises  the  usi 
in  languages,  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  mental,  moral,  and  political  p] 
rhetoric,  literature,  and  history.  For  admission  to  the  academic  department  j 
must  be  at  least  16  years  old,  must  pass  an  examination  in  English  studic 
'  matics,  and  Latin  and  Greek,  or  have  certificates  from  some  preparatory  sch 
course  of  study  is  approved.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  on  prolmtion  dunn] 
term.  The  scientific  and  medical  departments  of  the  university  will  be  not 
on. 

An  addition  of  about  300  volumes  was  made  to  the  library  during  the  year, : 
half  of  them  public  documents.  The  museum,  also,  received  a  number  of  i 
additions,  among  them  a  collection  of  Indian  curiosities  made  by  Capt.  O. 
Eleventh  United  States  Infantry,  illustrating  the  usages  and  habits  of  the 
the  Northwest.  But  the  most  considerable  gift  received  during  the  year  ^ 
$50,000  from  John  P.  Howard,  esq.,  of  Burlington,  for  the  endowment  ©f 
natural  history.  The  surplus  of  the  income  above  the  salary  is  to  be  appl 
enlargement  of  the  cabinets  and  the  library. 

Middkbury  College,  Middlebuiy  (Oongregationalist),  exclusively  for  young  mei 
gifts  amounting  to  $87,000  during  the  year. 

SUPEBIOB  INSTBUCnON  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  opportunities  for  a  higher  education  afforded  young  women  in 
University,  one  institution  exclusively  for  them  is  reported,  the  Vermont 
Seminary  and  Female  College,  Montpelier.    It  is  authorized  to  confer  degrees 
sents  7  distinct  courses  of  study,  among  them  a  classical  and  a  Latin  scientif 
4  years.    The  modem  languages,  business,  and  music  also  receive  special  attei 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  of  Vermont,  a  department  of  the  State  Unive 
vides  courses  of  study  in  agriculture  and  related  branches,  chemistry,  engine 
mining,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  ph.  b.,  c.  e.,  and  M.  E.  Applicants  for 
must  be  at  least  15  years  old  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  commo 
branches,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  and  plane  geometry.  A  win 
has  been  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  &rmers  who  cannot  attend  in  the  summer  o 
In  this  the  aim  is  to  give  only  a  general  outline  of  the  subjects  treated,  to  poi 
best  methods  of  study  and  most  trustworthy  sources  of  information,  to  stim 
guide  private  study,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  more  intelligent  work  on  tl 

Leuna  College^  formerly  Norwich  University,  Northfield,  for  1880-'81  reports 
in  a- 4  years'  scientific  course  of  study  and  4  graduates  who  received  the  degrc 
a  library  numbering  about  4,000  books,  and  grounds  and  buildings  valued  a 

For  further  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summaiy,  see  a  o 
ing  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PBOFESSIONAL. 

No  theological  or  legal  schools  report  from  this  State. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  reports 
class  of  171  (the  largest  that  ever  attended  the  institution)  and  50  graduates 
candidates  for  graduation.  In  the  regular  course,  the  lecture  terms  of  which  o< 
17  weeks  each,  the  seven  required  branches  of  medical  science  are  treated.  ( 
for  graduation  must  have  attended  at  least  two  lecture  courses  and  must  ha 
medicine  3  years,  including  the  2  required  lecture  terms.  Chemical  work  is  i 
tory,  nor  is  a  knowledge  of  medical  botany  essential  to  a  diploma,  and  no  ex 
for  admission  is  required.  In  addition  to  the  regular  courses,  lectures  are  ] 
variety  of  medical  topics  by  distinguished  specialists,  and  a  preliminary  cou 
nearly  5  months  may  be  attended.  Ample  opportunities  for  clinical  study  tn 
by  the  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital,  whose  grounds  adjoin  those  of  the  university. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

Vermont  hiis  no  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  or  t 
minded,  but  makes  provision  for  their  education  in  the  American  Asylum, 
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Institationfor  Deaf-Mntes,  Northampton,  Mass. ;  the  Perkins  Instita- 

setts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston ;  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  I 

I,  Boston.  I 

eport  from  the  deputy  secretary  of  state,  there  were  maintained  during  I 

juerican  Asylum  17  deaf-mutes  and  at  thetlarke  Institution,  4,  mak-  I 

a  cost  to  the  State  of  $7,120.37 ;  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  8  blind 

'  $4,850 ;  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  3,  at  a 

EEFOBMATORY  TEAINING. 

eform  School,  Vergennes,  gives  instruction  to  boys  and  girls  in  the 
>ranches  and  geometry  ;  abo,  in  farm,  shop,  and  house  work,  besides 
moral  training,  which  is  considered  more  important  than  all  else, 
ider  instruction  during  1880-^81,  committed  by  the  county  and  city 
mia  and  guardians.  All  were  native  bom  and  iJl  boys  but  19.  This 
to  be  da^ed  with  penal  institutions,  its  design  being  not  to  punish,  ' 
I  preserve. 

►UCATION  OF  ORPHAN  AND  DKPENDEaTT  CHILDBEaT. 

I  for  orphan  and  destitute  children,  the  Providence  Orphan  Asylum 

and  the  Home  for  Destitute  Children  (non-sectarian),  both  at  Burling- 

172  children  under  instruction  during  the  year.     The  Home  for  Des- 

iupix)rted  by  an  endowment  and  contributions ;  admits  children  one  to  I 

istructlng  them  in  the  common  English  branches  and  in  cane  seating.  . 

i  Asylum  is  supported  by  voluntary  gifts ;  admits  children  two  to  ten ;  i 

mmon  English  branches,  teaches  them  farming  and  housework. 

'       EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHEES'   ASSOCIATION. 

annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
b  10-12, 1881.  After  an  address  of  welcome  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Hazen  and 
>nt  Cilley ,  a  paper  on  *  *  The  province  of  the  State  in  education,  * '  by  Rev. 
D. ,  was  read.  On  the  following  day  an  address  was  delivered  on  *  *  The 
ice  of  education,"  by  Principal  O.  S.  Johnson,  Bakersfield.  **How 
f  qualification  for  teachers  be  raised?  "  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Charles 
8.  Mr.  Dole  thought  the  first  thing  is  to  create  a  popular  demand 
;  another  recommended  a  change  in  the  methods  of  examination  of 
Eiftemoon  an  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Emerson,  entitled 
Q  point,"  in  which  it  was  urged  that  teachers  should  study  to  make 
in  the  art  of  asking  questions.     Principal  Edward  Conant,  of  John-  i 

m  the  position  of  the  high  school  and  academy  in  the  school  system, 
dler,  principal  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  objected  to  normal  depart- 
on  with  academical  institutions.  J.  J.  Randall,  superintendent  of 
[nade  some  remarks  to  show  the  desirability  of  paying  more  money 
George  A.  Brown,  of  Bellows  Falls,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  high 
n  teachmg.  Hon.  Justus  Dartt,  State  superintendent  of  education, 
Taded  schools  of  the  State ;  and  President  H.  }i.  Buckham,  of  the 
nont,  on  **The  moral  hygiene  of  the  school."  On  Friday  morning, 
Bssion,  in  which  reports  were  made  by  committees  and  officers  were 
uing  year,  a  paper  on  ''The  life  and  work  of  Mrs.  Fannie  K.  Kyle" 
Alice  M.  Guernsey,  of  Saxton's  River.  Rev.  H.  T.  Fuller,  of  St. 
ly,  presented  a  paper  entitled  ''  Among  the  schools  of  Europe,"  and 
of  Norwich,  now  connected  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
**The  teacher's  need  and  means  of  growth." 

VEBMONT  COLLEGE  OP  TEACHEES. 

ization,  incorporated  in  1881,  v^as  formed  by  the  leading  educators  of 
ivanoement  of  educational  interests.  One  of  its  aims  is  to  secure  the 
hing  as  a  profession,  ''  and  make  prominent  the  distinction  between 
B  educational  tramp. "  The  first  public  meeting  was  advertised  to  be 
Jl,  but  no  account  of  its  proceedings  has  been  received. —  (Journal  of 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Justus  Dabtt,  8t<Ue  tuperintendent  of  eduooHon^  AacutneyviUe. 

m,  ]>eoember,  1880,  to  December,  1882:  seoond,  to  December,  1884.]  C^r\r\n]t> 
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TIROINIA. 

♦    STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 

1880-»81. 

Increase.  '  D 

1 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  5-21 

Colored  vouth  5-21 

314,827 

240,  980 

a555,  807 

152, 136 

68,600 

220,736 

89, 640 

38,764 

128,  404 

6,627 

635 

4,290 

25,692 
4,495 

Youth  of  school  age,  according  to 

State  census. 
Whites  in  public  schools .. 

556,665 

162, 087 

76,  959 

239, 046 

92,922 

41,565 

134, 487 

7,530 

609 

5,128 

858 

9,951 
«,359 
18,  310 
3,282 
2,801 
6,083 
903 

-- 

Colored  in  public  schools 

Whole  reported  enrolment 

Whites  in  average  daily  attendance. 
Colored  in  average  daily  attendance 
Whole  average  daily  attendance. . . 
Whites  studying  higher  branches- 
Colored  studying  higher  branches. 
Pupils  who  are  supplied  with  free 

text  books. 
Pupils  in  private  schools 

11 

838 

- 

Number  of  these  in  high  grades. . . 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Schools  for  white  pupila 

3,598 

1,256 

4,854 

205 

113 

2,395 

216 

$1, 177,  545 

3,939 

1,443 

5,382 

234 

117J 

2, 683 

285 

$1, 199,  333 

341 

187 

528 

29 

4* 

288 

69 

$21,  788 

Schools  for  colored  pupils 

Whole  number  of  public  schools. . . 
Number  of  these  graded 

— 

Average  time  of  schools,  in  days. . . 
School-houses  owned  by  districts.  . 
School-houses  built  during  the  year. 
Valuation   of   all    public    school 
property. 

... 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  teachers  in  public  schools  . . 
Col<f^ed  teachers  in  public  schools. 
Whole  number  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools. 

Number  of  men  teaching 

Number  of  women  teaching _ 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women. . . 
Teachers  in  private  schools _ 

4,088 

785 

4,873 

3, 009 
1,864 
$29  20 
24  65 
1,609 

4,465 

927 

5,392 

3,208 

2,184 

$29  18 

24  92 

377 
142 
519 

199 
320 

... 

$0  27 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools. . . 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 

$1,290,288 
946, 109 

5$1, 335,  984 
1, 100, 239 

$45,696 
154, 130 

... 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund 

$1,468,765 

$1, 518, 845 

$50,080 

— 

aAooording:  to  the  United  States  census  of  1880,  the  population  between  5  and  21  numben 
b  Including  balance  on  hand  from  previous  year  of  1221,669. 

(From  returns  and  reports  of  Hon.  Willian^  H,  Rufl^er, 
strnction,  for  the  two  years  i^dicated.)  Digitized  by 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

>1  system  is  administered  by  a  saperintendent  of  public  icstraction, 
leral  assembly  for  4  years ;  a  State  board  of  edncation,  composed  of  the 
he  govemor,  and  tiie  attorney  general ;  county  superintendents,  ap- 
>tate  board  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  for  4  years ;  district  school 
id  by  a  school  trustee  electoral  board  composed  of  the  county  superin- 
Lty  judge,  and  the  county  attorney;  and  subdistrict  school  directors. 

OTHEB  FEATUBSS  OF  TEE  SYSTEM. 

x>ls  are  free  to  all  persons  of  school  age  residing  within  the  school  dls- 
md  colored  persons  are  taught  in  separate  schoofi.  The  number  of  free 
ed,  according  to  the  ftmds  available  ibr  the  purpose,  by  the  State  board  of 
duty  it  is  to  guard  against  so  great  a  multiplication  of  schools  as  will 
iT  of  instruction.    Where  the  number  of  chil^n  is  sufficient,  preference 

schools.  The  schools  receive  for  their  support  (1)  State  ftinds,  embrac- 
iterest  of  the  literary  itmd,  a  capitation  tax  not  exceeding  $1  on  all 

a  property  tax  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  5  mills  on  $1  (as  the 
shall  from  time  to  time  order) ;  (2)  county  frinds,  embracing  fines,  pen- 
ons,  and  a  tax  not  to  exceed  10  cents  on  |100;  and  (3)  district  funds, 
penalties,  and  a  tax  not  to  exceed  10  cents  on  $100.  Cities  of  the  first 
g  a  ponulation  of  10,000  or  upwards)  and  cities  and  towns  of  the  sec- 
ising  all  other  cities)  may  levy,  for  the  support  of  public  free  schools, 
d  3  miUs  on  $1  and  a  capitation  tax  not  to  exceed  50  cents  for  all  pur- 
I  fund  is  apportioned  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
L  counties  and  cities  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  from  5  to 

by  a  census  taken  every  five  years  and  by  the  beet  official  authority  at 
lool  districts,  to  receive  State  money,  must  provide  school-houses,  ftir- 
eessary  ai^liances,  and  no  school  may  receive  State  frinds  that  has  not 
onths  during  the  year.  Teachers*  certificates,  good  for  1  or  2  years, 
bility,  txperience,  and  success  of  the  applicants,  are  given  by  the  county 

From  among  the  number  holding  such  certificates  teachers  are  chosen 
sectors;  but  they  are  employed  by  the  district  trustees.  Each  county 
reqxdred  to  hold  at  least  one  teachers'  institute  during  the  year,  which 
spected  to  attend  ;  and,  if  this  attendance  should  cover  any  psut  of  a 
are  not  to  lose  pay  for  the  time  spent  at  the  institute. 

OENEBAL  CONDITION. 

tate  superintendent  whether  any  progress  was  made  in  1881  in  school 
methods  of  teaching,  a  majority  of  the  county  superintendents  answer 
ie  of  them  reporting  decided  progress  and  improvement,  especially  in 
teachers  attended  the  normal  institutes.  A  comparison  of  statistics 
shows  a  positive  gain  at  almost  every  point,  the  most  noticeable  tacts 
of  18,310  in  enrolment  and  of  6,083  in  average  attendance,  which  was 
je  of  528  schools.  An  increase  of  29  in  the  number  of  graded  schools 
number  of  pupils  studying  higher  branches  also  marks  improvement 
!  normal  institutes  held  by  means  of  aid  from  the  Peabody  flmd  in  1880 
;n  a  great  benefit  to  the  schools  by  improving  the  methods  of  instruc- 
le  State  superintendent  hopes  to  interest  the  legislature  in  these  schools, 
kte  aid  for  them. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

lut  of  $5,150  was  received  by  this  State  in  1880-^81.  Of  this  the  sum 
;nded  for  teachers'  institutes;  $1,450  for  scholarships,  to  enable  selected 
to  study  at  the  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  $200  lor  the  Educa- 
id  $500  for  Hampton  Normal  Institute. 

kindebgXbten. 

)f  this  class  report  for  1881 :  the  American  Kindergarten,  Lynchbui^; 
leigarten,  Portsmouth,  and  American  Kindergarten,  Richmond,  with 
idance  of  48  children.  For  fdll  statistics,  see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix ; 
le  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMa 

OFFICEBS. 

Cities  not  divided  into  wards  constitate  a  single  district;  in  cities  divided  into 
each  ward  oonstitntes  a  school  district.  The  control  of  school  af^irs  is  in  the  1 
a  school  board  composed  of  not  more  than  3  trustees  from  each  district. 

All  cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  most  (and  all  others  may)  have  a  dtyc 
tendentof  schools,  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  subject  to  confirmi 
the  senate. 

8TATI8TI08. 


Oities. 

Population, 
oensiu  of 
1880. 

Children  of 
•dioolage. 

Public 
schools. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
•chooU. 

Average 
daily  at- 

Number  of 
teachers. 

I 

Alexandriaa  ...» 
Danvilleb 

18,659 
7,626 
15.969 
21,966 
21,656 
11,390 
63,600 

4,582 

"4,907" 

6,706 
7,208 
8,210 
21,536 

21 
15 
82 
28 

2S 

14 

133 

1,204 

994 
1,872 
1,642 
2,088 

997 
6,998 

911 
508 
1,171 
1,169 
1,518 
575 
5,739 

19 

15 
81 
26 
28 
14 
143 

Lynchburva 

NoTtoikb 

Portflmoutho..... 
Riobmondc 

a  From  city  return. 


b  From  State  report 


oFrom  city  report. 


ADDITIONAL  PAETICULAES. 

Alexandria  valued  its  school  property  in  1881  at  $4d,400  and  reported  4  school 
ings,  with  21  rooms  and  1, 150  sittings  for  study.  The  schools  were  graded  as  ] 
and  grammar,  pu^nlB  in  the  seventh  grammar  ^rade  receiving  instruction  in  som 
higher  En^i^  branches,  such  as  physical  geography,  algebra,  and  geometry 
length  of  session  was  180  days ;  5  men  and  14  women  were  employed  as  teachers, 
was  a  gain  of  about  4  per  cent,  in  enrolm^it  of  white  and  of  35  per  cent,  in  em 
of  colored  pupils,  the  latter  attributed  to  the  closing  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
school  for  colored  pupils  and  of  one  or  two  private  sdiools.  The  average  attenc 
colored  childen,  notwithstanding  a  severe  winter,  increased  nearly  37  per  cent.,  a 
ratio  than  the  increase  in  enrolment,  while  the  average  attendance  among  wh 
creased  only  2  per  cent.  There  were  629  cases  of  corporal  punishment  repc 
against  1,073  for  1880,  and  1,019  cases  of  tardiness  against  916  for  1880.  An  esi 
enrolment  of  1,100  is  given  for  private  schools. — (City  report ). 

Danville  reported  through  the  State  superintendent  graded  schools  for  both  wl 
colored  children.  Those  for  whites,  with  7  grades,  were  taught  by  8  teacher 
months,  with  an  enrolment  of  414  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  223 ;  tl 
colored  had  also  7  grades,  with  7  teachers,  a  session  of  6  months,  and  an  enrolmeni 
with  285 in  average  attendance. — (State  report.) 

Lynchburg  reported  5  buildings,  with  32  rooms  and  1,350  sittings,  valued  at  t 
The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  and  were  taught  194  da 
colored  and  7  white  men,  4  colored  and  20  white  women.    An  enrolmentof  119, 
average  attendance  of  88,  was  given  for  the  high  school.     Private  schools  enrolle<l 
(State  report  and  return.) 

Norfolk  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  18  public  schools  for  whites  an< 
colored,  taught  for  190  days  by  18  white  and  8  color^  teachers.  The  schools  an 
and  under  the  charge  of  5  principals  for  white  and  2  for  colored.  The  average  n 
pay  of  men  teaching  was  $80.12,  and  of  women,  $52.63. 

Petersburg  reported  6  school-houses  containing  28  rooms,  valued,  with  sites,  fu] 
<Scc,  at  $57,000.  The  4  schools  for  whites  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  an 
the  2  for  colored,  as  primary  and  grammar.  The  whole  enrolment  of  whites  ' 
per  cent,  of  the  school  population,  that  of  colored,  25|^,  while  93.3  per  cent,  of 
daily  enrolment  of  whites  and  nearly  94  per  cent,  of  the  average  daily  enrolmen 
ored  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  schools  were  taught  185  days  by  an  • 
corps  of  teachers,  16  women  and  12  men,  besides  a  principal  and  special  teacher 
numship.  The  superintendent  reports  the  schools  as  improving  at  all  points, 
mated  enrolment  of  1,200  is  given  for  private  schools, —  (City  report  and  return. 

Portsmouth  reported  14  primary  schools,  10  for  white  and  4  for  colored  children, 
modated  in  3  school-houses,  with  14  rooms,  and  valued  its  school  property  at  i 
The  schools  were  taught  202  days  by  14  white  teachers,  4  men  and  10  women, 
were  819  enrolled  in  private  schools. —  (State  report  and  return. ) 

Richmond  expended  $18,766  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  school  bi 
and  for  school  furniture,  and  valued  its  entire  school  property,  thus  improved,  at  $^ 
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doses  were  reported,  8  for  white  and  5  for  colored  pupils  ;  12  of  these 

te  and  51  colored  schools,  divided  into  91  primary  and  40  grammar 

high  schools,  tanght  by  126  white  and  17  colored  teachers.    With  a 

I  of  more  than  20,000  and  an  enrolment  of  6,993,  there  were  sittings 

>wing  the  need  of  greater  accommodations.    The  schools  were  in  ses- 

.    The  aTerage  daily  attendance  in  this  year,  as  in  other  years,  was  | 

4.4  per  cent,  in  white  schools  and  97  per  cent,  in  colored  on  the  aver-        . 

Iment.     The  high  school  for  whites,  with  an  enrolment  of  282  pursuing        ' 

'including  Latin,  modem  languages,  and  some  branches  of  natural  sci- 

iuates,  13  girls  and  2  boys,  in  1881 .     The  colored  normal  school  reported 

1  course  of  a  lower  grade  than  the  high  school ;  as  the  model  school  in 

E;  has  been  discontinued  for  want  of  room  and  the  normal  instruction  is 

rintendent  reconmiends  a  ftirther  course  of  normal  instruction  for  its 

as  for  those  of  the  high  school ;  with  an  enrolment  of  290,  there  were 

>ung  men  and  2  young  women. —  (City  report) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

lools  reporting  for  1881  are  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  organized  in 
formal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  organized  in  1868  for  colored  and 
3t.  Stephen's  Normal  School,  Petersburg,  organized  in  1871  for  colored 
ichmond  Normal  School  for  colored.  The  first  mentioned  reports  87 
ces  no  distinction  as  to  what  number  were  in  the  normal  department. 

instructors  in  all  its  departments,  305  normal  students,  80  Indians, 
from  the  3  years'  normal  course,  of  whom  38  engaged  in  teaching.  St. 
1,  under  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  reported  7  in- 

students  in  all  departments,  25  of  them  in  the  normal  course.  The 
I  normal  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  that  city  and  had  66 
of  whom  9  graduated. —  (Returns. ) 

OEKEBAL  TEACHEES'   INSTITUTES. 

tate  Institute  for  Colored  Teachers  was  held  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Normal  Institute,  Hampton,  June  28  to  July  15, 1881,  with  an  aggre- 
f  141.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Prof.  H.  P.  Warren,  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  assisted  by  Misses  Reed  and  Cate,  of  the  same 
dr.  J.  Freeman  Hall,  of  Dedham,  Mass.     The  entire  time  of  the  insti- 

0  discussions  on  the  development  of  reading,  number  work,  geography, 
some  extent,  map  drawing. 

stitutes  for  white  teachers  were  held  in  1881,  one  at  Abingdon,  in  the 
tia  Washington  College,  the  other  at  Front  Royal.  The  former  was  con- 
,  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomas,  princi]>al  of 
lool,  Richmond;  Mr.  J.  G.  Swartz,  princijial  Lexington  Ptiblic  School, 
Ruffher,  daughter  of  Superintendent  Ruffner,  a  graduate  of  the  New 
[nal  School.     The  enrolment,  during  the  4  weeks  the  institute  lasted, 

1  an  average  attendance  of  265,  representing  25  counties.  The  work 
general,  class,  and  optional  exercises  and  lectures.  Gteneral  exercises 
ng  and  morning  devotions,  learning  selections  from  the  best  English 
y  of  history  by  topics,  and  lectures  on  some  point  of  school  manage- 
of  teaching;  the  ** grading  of  country  schools  "  was  a  topic  discus^ 
b.  Class  exercises  consisted  in  class  recitations,  for  which  the  students 
sections;  geography  and  map  drawing,  arithmetic,  grammatical  analy- 
,  and  reading  were  the  principal  subjects  taken  up.  The  optional  ex- 
ftlisthenics,  literary  and  musical  soirees)  took  place  out  of  sdiool  hours 
attended.  Seven  evening  lectures,  three  by  State  Superintendent  Ruff- 
e  citizens  as  well  as  members  of  the  institute. 

ral  Institute  was  conducted  during  its  4  weeks'  term  by  Dr.  Edward 

ate  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  Pa.,  assisted  by  Profs.  E.  O.  Lyte, 

J.  Lansinger.  and  Miss  M.  Frances  Boicc.     The  work  was  divided  into 

md  class  drills.     The  principal  lectured  three-quarters  of  an  hour  every 

ects  connected  with  ^e  science  and  art  of  teaching.     Class  drills  in . 

nusic,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  object  lessons,  reading,  and 

ven  daily.     The  teachers  formed  a  reading  club,  which  met  out  of 

i>,  a  glee  club.     These  contributed  to  the  evening  entertainments  fre- 

State  Sui)erintendent  Ruffner  and  others  delivered  lectures.     There 

iance  on  this  institute,  including  teachers  from  53  counties,  10  county 

uperintendents.-  (State  report.)  ^.^^^^^  .^  GoOglc 
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COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


A  rule  of  the  State  board  of  education  requires  the  holding  of  at  least  one  1 
institute  a  year  in  each  county  by  the  county  superintendent.  Of  the  coun 
cities  reporting  to  the  State  superintendent  21  held  no  institute,  while  33  he 
than  one,  Lyndiburg  reporting  14,  Petersburg  10,  and  Alexandria  9. — (State  re 

EDUCATIONAL  J0X7BNAL. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  is  a  monthly  publication  issued  at  Ri 
Its  general  department  is  deToted  to  education  and  literature  and  its  official  dep 
edit^  by  the  State  superintendent,  giTcs  full  information  in  regard  to  the  State 
It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  as  well  as  of  the  State 
tendent.    It  was  in  its  twelfth  volume  in  1881. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  higher  branches  may  be  introduced  into  any  school  with  the  sanctic 
county  school  board,  and  may  be  discontinued  at  the  option  of  the  board.  1 
superintendent  reports  8,139  pupils  studying  higher  branches,  an  increase  of 
the  previous  year,  but  gives  no  definite  information  as  to  high  schools  establishc 
cities  of  Danville,  Lynchburg,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond  reported  high  schools 
while  Liberty,  Lynchbui^,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Staunton,  and  Wincheste 
such  schools  for  1881,  or  f^^w  that  imply  the  existence  of  them.  The  Pe 
school  had  109  pupils ;  tJie  Richmond  high  school  for  whites,  383 ;  the  Richmonc 
normal  school,  wluch  appears  te  serve  more  as  a  high  school  for  l^e  colored  race 
whom  66  were  reported  as  normal  students.  Cumberland  College  and  Turkey  O 
inary,  Lee  County,  ranked  among  the  State  graded  schools  (probably  as  private 
receiving  public  pupils),  also  indicate  high  school  grades. 

OTHER  8BCONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
ments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  and  YII  of  the  appendix.  For  summaries 
statistics,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND   COLLBOB3  FOR  YOUNO  MEN. 

The  University  of  Vii^ginia,  Albemarle  County  (non-sectarian  and  supported 
by  the  State),  is  free  to  students  from  Virginia  over  18  years  of  age,  and  offei 
ce8si\il  candidates,  residence  immaterial,  at  a  oompetitive  examination,  11  sch< 
good  for  1  year,  divided  among  its  various  departments.  The  undergraduate  sti 
arranged  in  12  schools,  viz  :  Latin,  including  instruction  in  Sanscrit ;  Greek,  ij 
Hebrew,  if  desired ;  modem  languages  (including  French,  German,  Italian,  i 
and  Anglo-Saxon) ;  moral  philosophy ;  history,  general  literature,  and  rhetoric  ; 
matics,  pure  and  mixed :  natural  philoeophv  ;  general  and  applied  chemistry  : 
mathematics ;  analytical  and  agricultural  cnemistry  ;  agriculture,  zodlogy^  ana 
and  natural  histoiy  and  geology.  There  are  also  departments  of  medicine,  1 
agriculture.     An  aggregate  of  357  students  in  all  schools  and  departments  was 

In  1877  Mr.  Leander  J.  McCormick,  of  Chicago,  offered  to  the  university  a  . 
fracting  telescope  which  he  had  had  constructed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $50,000,  o 
tion  tlmt  the  funds  necessary  to  erect  an  observatory  and  endow  a  chair  of  astro 
raised  by  the  university.  In  April,  1881,  it  was  announced  that  the  amount  1 
raised,  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  contributing  $25,000  and  other  fr 
siding  in  the  State  giving  $50,000.  Mr.  McCormick  then  added  $18,000  for  the 
of  the  observatory,  which  was  commenced  at  once. 

To  the  museum  of  natural  history  and  geology  provided  for  by  Mr.  Lewis  B: 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1875,  at  a  cost  of  $68,000,  and  since  improTed  by  others  at  i 
cost  of  $12,000,  Mr.  Brooks's  brothers  are  reported  by  the  visitors  of  the  univ 
1880-'81  to  have  added  a  valuable  botanical  collection  by  a  gift  of  $4,000. 

Of  the  6  other  institutions  of  this  class  reporting  for  1881,  the  Randolph  Ma 
lege,  Ashland;  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington;  and  Richmond  Colle; 
mond,  arrange  the  courses  of  study,  like  the  Universi^  of  Virginia,  in  separate 
Emory  and  Heniy  College,  Emory;  Hami>den  Sidney  College,  Hampden  Sidi 
Roanoke  College,  Salem,  have  preparatory  departments  and  a  4  years'  classica 
with  opportunity  for  some  scientific  study.  William  and  Mary  College,  Willia 
is  understood  to  have  almost  wholly  suspended  its  iiis^a^t^9z^||pm  want  of  frm 
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)f  the  seyeral  mstitatioDS,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  summary  of 
he  report  of  the  Commissioner  preoeding. 

riTUTIONS  FOB  THE  8UPEBI0B  INBTEUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

fhll  statistics  of  institntions  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women, 
'  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 

CIENTIFIC  AND  PEOFESSIONAL  INSTEUCTION. 

8CISHTIFIC. 

iction  is  found  in  3  of  the  regular  colleges  reporting,  Emory  and  Henry 
.  3  years'  scientific  course  and  Washington  and  Lee  University  and  the 
[giiiia  courses  in  civil  engineering  and  general  science^  the  laist  named 
igineering  and  a  course  in  agriculture,  zoology,  and  botany  of  2  to  3 
I  stocked  museum  for  illustration  of  the  instruction  given  and  an  ex- 
for  practice. 

ientific  schools  reporting  for  1880-*81  are  (1)  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
bllege,  Blacksbuig,  oigimized  in  1872,  which  offers  fr^  tuition  to  State 
part  of  the  congressional  land  grant,  and  has  a  scientific  course  of  4 
Ith  practical  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop,  to  the  degree  of  grad- 
re  or  'in  mechanics;  (2)  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  luRtitute, 
,  organized  in  1868  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race  and  since 
IS  also,  receives  the  benefit  of  a  portion  of  the  land  grant  and  offers  a 
he  first  2  years  including  elementary  studies  and  the  last  higher  math- 
)  scientific  instruction,  as  well  as  opportunity  for  practice  on  the  farm, 
L,  and  in  the  shops;  (3)  the  Yir^ia  Mililmy  Institute,  Lexington, 
which  receives  an  annual  appropriation  for  its  support  from  the  State 
)ne  State  cadet  from  each  senatorial  district.  A  4  years'  course  includes 
)  natural  sciences,  civil  and  militaiy  engineering,  tted  mechanical  draw- 
i  course  in  a  special  school  of  applied  science  is  also  offered. 
Ic  Institute,  New  Market,  has  not  reported  since  1880. 
iee  Table  X  of  the  ap{>endix;  for  a  summary  of  them,  the  report  of  the 
joeding. 

PBOFESSIONiX. 

schools  reporting  are  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hampden  Sidney 
824:  Blchinond  Institute,  Richmond  (Baptist),  1867;  Theological  Sem- 
agelical  Lutheran  General  Synod  South,  Salem,  1832:  and  the  Protes- 
leological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  Theological  Senunary  P.  O. ,  1823.  An 
idmlBsion  of  appli^ts  who  are  not  college  graduates  is  required  by  all 
courses  are  offered.  At  the  last  named  there  is  also  a  preparatory 
ad  Institute,  which  is  for  colored  students,  has  3  years'  preparatory  and 
c  courses  before  the  theological.  For  statisticB,  see  T^ble  XI  of  the 
r  a  summary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preoeding. 
s  having  a  department  for  legal  instruction  are  Richmond  College,  the 
ginia,  and  Washington  and  Lee  University.  All  offer  a  2  yeais'  course, 
ion  of  the  student,  may  be  completed  in  one  year,  although  the  full  2 
9  months  each  year,  is  advised.  Washington  and  Lee  University  per- 
voting  2  yeais  to  the  course  in  law  to  pursue  certain  academic  studies 
B,  without  additional  expense.  For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the 
r  summaries  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Ck>mmis8ioner  preceding, 
tion  is  given  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
ftl  Gollege  of  Virginia,  Richmond.  Both  have  graded  courses  of  2  years 
i)  and  d^y  ezammations  on  the  studies  of  the  preceding  day  and  course, 
examination  for  admission  is  required,  and  students  able  to  pass  exam- 
idies  of  the  2  years  may  graduate  in  one  year.  The  latter  requires  one 
I  a  reputable  physician  bdfore  admission^  as  well  as  attendance  on  2  full 
nd  will  admit  no  student  to  examination  for  the  degree  who  has  not 
iast  one  session. 

students,  by  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
Lg  a  satifldbctoiy  examination,  may  receive  a  diploma  in  pharmacy. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCrnON. 

UCATION  OF  THE  DBAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THB  BLIND. 

istitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Staunton,  founded  in   ,^  OooqIc 
1  since  that  time  530  deaf-mute  and  253  blind  students.    The  depart-   ^  o 
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ment  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  18B1  reports  96  papils  taught  the  oommoi 
branches,  history,  free  hand  drawins,  and  painting  in  oU;  also,  carpentry,  paint 
making,  printing,  cabinet  making,  bookbinding,  sewing,  and  fancy  work.  Ti 
ment  for  the  blind  had  32  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  a  fuU  course  of  con 
higher  English  branches,  French,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  also^  ii 
in  broom  making,  cane  seating,  mattress  making,  &n<7  and  bead  work. 

INDUSTRIAL  TBAININ6. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  InstHute^  for  Indian  and  n^gro  stude: 
instruction  in  various  industries.  The  students  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  sa 
the  brickyard,  in  the  shops  at  trades,  in  the  sewing  and  tailoring  departmeni 
household  and  in  the  kitchen  garden,  receiving  pay  for  their  labor.  They  wer 
in  1881  to  earn  $24,898,  which  sum,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  paid 
students,  was  sufficient,  as  tuition  is  free,  to  cover  the  expense  of  board,  dotl 
for  all  colored  students. 

The  MiUer  Manual  Labor  School^  of  Albemarle,  so  named  after  the  late  Samui 
under  whose  will  it  was  established,  combines  training  in  industries  with  stm 
school.  The  latter  is  attended  to  from  8  to  1  o'clock  on  aU  school  days,  witl 
hour  of  recess;  the  former  occupies  about  two  hours  of  the  afternoon.  Eve 
expected  to  work  in  the  shop,  in  the  printing  office,  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  gardi 
ing  the  use  of  mechanical  tools,  the  best  modes  of  feeding  and  caring  for  stock, 
vating  orchards,  vineyards,  gaidens,  and  lawns;  of  planting  crops,  tending  and ) 
them;  of  setting  type,  printing  books,  and  managing  a  telegraph — all  with  a  viei 
aration  for  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  The  endowment  of  the  school  is  s 
buildings  are  good,  and  its  officers  of  high  repute  for  excellence.  Its  immediat 
are  limited  to  children  10  to  14  years  of  age  of  the  county  in  which  it  is,  who  \ 
orphans  or  of  parents  unable  to  educate  them.  Since  its  organization,  in  1878, 
been  124  received,  of  whom  100  were  on  the  roll  in  1881,  under  a  superintend 
instructors,  with  a  matron. —  (Report  and  return,  1881.) 

Five  orphan  asylums  send  returns  for  1880-'81.  All  seem  to  be  exclusively 
and  teach  sewing  and  household  work  in  addition  to  the  elementary  English  1 
One  at  Lynchburg  was  handsomely  endowed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  before  s 
and  he  was  buried  in  its  grounds.  One  in  Lawrenceville,  Brunswick  County 
boys  and  135  girls,  under  2  teachers,  was  for  the  education  and  elevation  of  the 
children  of  the  old  plantation  n^roes  of  that  region.  For  statistics  of  all  tl 
them,  see  Tables  XX  and  XXII  of  the  appendix. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

VIBGINIA  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Norfolk  College  i 
Ladies,  July  5-6,  1881,  and  discussed  such  topics  as  the  true  sphere  of  the  as 
the  geological  and  mineral  interests  of  Yii^ginia  as  affecting  the  fhture  status  of  i1 
the  practical  utility  of  natural  history  in  developing  the  industrial  resources  of 
the  educational  needs  of  southern  women  and  titie  means  of  meeting  them,  En 
guage  and  literature,  Greek,  Latin,  modem  languages,  algebra,  geometry,  &c  ^ 
education  received  considerable  attention,  and  was  referred  to  a  special  com] 
further  consideration  and  for  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  need  of  endowm 
for  educational  Institutions  was  dwelt  upon  by  Professor  Dreher,  of  Roejioke  Co 
legislation  by  Congress  and  by  State  legislatures  for  the  support  of  schools  ai 
education  of  the  people  through  them  found  an  eloquent  advocate  in  Hon.  Jol 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  House  of  Represi 

The  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  more  numerously  attended  than  the  last 
speakers  were  almost  wholly  representative  men,  of  large  ability,  including  Sup 
cut  Ruffiier  and  professors  and  principals  of  important  educational  institutic 
State.  The  meeting  for  1882  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Charlottesville,  1 
and  22. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  H.  BXTFPsrsR,  8UUe  ntperlntendent  of  public  instructU>n^  Ridunond 

[Third  term,  March  15, 1878,  to  Maroh  15, 1882.] 

Hon.  Blohard  R.  Farr  has  been  chosen  by  a  new  legislature  to  sucoeed  Dr.  Buffi 
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6UMMABY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


187^'80. 

188(>-'81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION   AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Coloped  youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools 

Odoied  enrolled  in  public  schools 

Whole  public  school  enrolment 

202,364 

7,749 

210, 113 

138,779 

4,071 

142,850 

89,022 

2,682 

91,704 

363 

3,529 

8 

103 

20 

3,680 

a3,811 

99 

3,468 

99 

3,557 

152 

11, 670, 535 

3,104 
1,030 
4,134 
127  70 
29  28 
29  22 
28  72 

1791,083 
716,864 

$423,989 

205,087 

8,104 

213, 191 

141, 319 

3,884 

145,203 

88,807 

2,459 

91,266 

365 

2,723 

355 

3,078 

2,540 

187 

2,353 

ATerage  daily  attendance,  colored  ... 
Whole  average  daily  attendance 

SCHOOL  DI6TBICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  (former  townships) .. 
Sabdistricts  in  these 

215 

223 

438 

2 

PnWic  high  fu*hnnU     .                 .... 

11 

93 

12 

3,796 

3,912 

97 

3,604 

100 

3,704 

167 

$1,753,144 

3,079 
1,208 
4,287 
$27  96 
28  70 
27  37 
24  70 

$855,466 
761,250 

$441,947 

3 

Public  graded  schools 

10 

PoUin  nnion  schools    . 

8 

PnbUc  ungraded  schools 

116 
101 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 

Ayerage  time  of  school  in  days 

Fnmie  and  log  school-houses 

2 

146 

1 

147 

15 

$82,609 

Bnck  and  stone  school-houses 

Whole  number  of  public  school-houses 
School-houses  built  during  the  year.. 

Valuation  of  school  property 

TSACHEB8  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  the  same _.. 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed . . 
ATcrage  monthly  pay  of  white  men.  _ 

25 

178 

153 

$0  26 

ATerage  pay  of  white  women 

$0  58 

Arerage  pay  of  colored  men 

1  a5 

Areiage  pay  of  colored  women 

4  02 

BECKIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUBES. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

$64,383 
44,386 

$17,958 

Whole  ezp^iditures  for  same 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Whole  permanent  fhnd  reported 

alnoludinir  the  abore  10  pabUo  anion  •obools. 

(From  report  of  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  for  the  two 
jeaiB  indicated.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
OFFICEB8. 

For  the  State  iheae  oontmaed  to  be  a  saperintendent  of  free  schools,  cho 
people  for  the  term  of  4  yean ;  a  State  *'  board  of  the  school  fhnd,''  consist 
governor,  saperintendent,  auditor,  and  treasorer ;  a  board  of  regents  of  the  Sti 
school,  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent  and  one  person  appointed  by  th 
from  each  congressional  district;  and  a  board  of  regents  of  the  aniTersity, 
one  person  from  each  senatorial  district,  also  appointed  by  the  governor. 

For  each  coonty  there  oontinned  to  be  a  superintendent  of  free  schools,  elec 
voters  every  2  years,  and  a  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  oou 
intendent  and  2  experienced  teachers,  chosen  by  the  presidents  of  the  distnci 
education  in  the  county.  For  each  school  district  in  the  county  there  was  cho 
people  a  board  of  education  of  3  members,  to  continue  in  office  2  years.^  Foi 
district  into  vehich  a  district  may  be  divided^  there  were  3  trustees  appointed  1 
trict  board  of  education.  Directors  of  a  high  school  formed  by  tbs  concur] 
of  2  or  more  districts  are  selected  or  removed  at  the  discretion  of  the  boards  of 
of  said  districts. 

OTHXB  FKATUBES  OF  THB  SYSTEM. 

The  state  schools  are  free  to  all  youth  6  to  21  years  of  age  in  the  districts  wl 
lished.  Sufficient  primary  schools  are  to  be  provided  for  the  instruction  of  al 
the  district  entitled  to  attend;  but  separate  schoola  fbr  white  and  colored  di 
the  rule,  and  there  are  separate  fhnds  for  each.  The  elementary  Fjiglish  st 
aie  required  to  be  tauftht,  but  boards  of  education  may  add  other  studies, 
graded  schools  are  authorized  in  districts  where  they  are  needed^  subject,  in  a] 
the  vote  of  the  people  in  said  district  whenever  an  additional  tax  is  involved.  < 
licensed  teachers  are  to  be  employed,  who  must  keep  the  required  registers  of  ai 
of  studies,  and  of  the  number  engaged  in  each,  and  make  the  required  monthly 
reports  to  the  secretaries  of  their  respective  boards,  or  forfeit  the  pay  due  th 
time.  The  school  month  consists  of  22  days;  the  year  for  teaching,  of  4  sue 
unless  a  vote  of  the  people  in  a  district  should  call  for  a  longer  term.  The  fi 
are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  fVind  derived  from  the  sale  of  United  8 
warrants;  by  an  annual  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100,  with  $1  capitation  tax  on 
citizen;  by  the  proceeds  of  forfeitures,  oonflscations,  and  fines  of  the  previous ; 
by  the  income  from  such  bank  stock  and  United  States  bonds  as  may  be  h< 
board  of  the  school  fVmd;  while  districts  are  required  to  raise  enough,  with 
the  State  money,  to  keep  the  primary  schools  open  f<»>  at  least  4  monUis  in  the 
district  tax  in  any  year,  however,  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  the  $100,  and  the 
raised  being  used  exclusively  for  teachers'  salaries.  For  school-houses  and  al 
beyond  teachers'  salaries,  40  cents  on  the  $100  may  be  levied;  while,  for  grad 
beyond  the  primary,  15  cents  on  the  $100  and,  for  a  high  school,  30  coits  oi 
are  allowed. —  (School  lavra.) 

OKNESAL  OONDinOK. 

According  to  the  State  superintendent's  review  of  the  year,  the  outlook  c 
education  in  the  State  was  never  brighter.  The  signs  of  general  progress  wc 
mand  for  better  teachers;  an  increase,  in  some  loodities,  of  teachers'  saUurv 
provemeut  in  methods  of  teaching;  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  pai 
improved  school  buildings,  with  better  fhmiture  and  apparatus.  The  legislati 
increased  the  duties  and  compensation  of  county  superintendents,  which  resu 
increased  number  of  counter  educational  meetings.  That  the  colored  pe^^le 
well  trained  teachers  of  their  own  race,  the  samelegislatnre  provided  for  the  f 
tion  of  18  ool<Hed  students  at  Storer  College,  Harper's  Ferry,  the  selectioa  ti 
by  the  State  superintendent  from  9  appointment  districta. 

The  statistics  of  1880-'81,  as  compared  vrith  those  of  1879-*d0,  show  that,  w 
creased  school  population  of  3,078,  there  was  an  additioDa]  enrolme&t  of  3,: 
scholars  were  well  joovided  for  in  116  more  ungraded  and  3  move  hi|^  si^idc 
graded  schools,  however,  &Iling  off  10.  The  average  school  term  was^  day 
Female  teachecs  increased  by  178  and  the  whole  number  of  twichers  by  153,  i 
portion  to  the  new  school-houses  and  enrolment  In  the  valoalioii  of  scbool 
there  was  a  gain  of  $82,609;  inreoeiptB,  of  $64,383;  in  expenditnreB,  of  $44,3£ 
permanent  ftund,  <tf  $17,956l  The  oiily  frdhng  oS,  besides  those  befiite  mcnti 
a  decrease  of  l:!i7  in  colored  pupils  enrcdled;  of  438  in  whole  avenge  daily  at 
about  equally  divided  b^ween  whites  and  ocdored;  of  25  intbennmbef  of  mak 
made  up  by  an  increase  of  females  employed;  and  a  slight  decrease  in  tfa 
monthly  pay  of  teachers. 

>SttK«ciiapge*ito4yBM»farthepTOaid€ioi«ndano4heriwiiifiii  of  tte  board. 
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PEABODY  FUND. 

llie  amoant  given  to  the  State  in  1881  was  $2,000,  to  be  uaed  in  aid  of  teachers'  insti- 
tatcB  and  of  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  colored  people  of  the  State  having  been  to  a  large  extent  without  competent  teach- 
era  of  their  own  race,  the  legislature  of  1881  introduced  into  the  school  law  a  provision 
that  the  Slate  saperintendent  of  free  schools  should  make  arrangements  with  some  suit- 
able institation  of  learning  in  the  State  for  the  normal  training  of  a  number  of  colored 
sdiool  teadhers,  bearing  to  the  colored  population  of  the  State  a  proportion  equalling  that 
borne  to  the  white  population  by  the  non-paying  white  students  in  the  State  normal 
schools,  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  each  of  these  new  pupils  not  to  exceed  that  for  each  non- 
paying  white  pupil.  The  law  was  promptly  carried  into  effect  through  an  appropriation 
made  for  the  purpose  by  the  legislature. 

A  considerable  revision  of  the  general  school  law  also  appears  to  have  been  made,  in- 
creasing the  duties  and  compensation  of  county  superintendents  and  making  the  pay  of 
teachers  largely  depend  on  the  grade  of  their  certificates  of  qualification. 

aTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

WHEELING. 

Qfftcen, — At  the  latest  date  of  definite  information  the  ofBcers  continued  to  be  a  board 
of  education  of  3  members  from  each  subdistrict,  with  a  superintendent  of  the  city  school 
district,  appointed  by  the  board  and  required  to  have  had  at  least  3  years  of  successful 
practice  in  graded  schools. 

5ta/i«<u».— Wheeling,  with  a  population  of  30,737  in  1880-'81,  had  10,673  children  of 
sdiDol  age,  averaging  10^  years  old,  the  males  and  females  being  of  nearly  equal  num- 
befB,  with  only  270  colored  youth.  Of  these,  4,917,  ar  46  per  cent.,  were  enrolled,  while 
3,156  were  in  average  daily  attendance,  which,  although  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  school 
population,  was  64  per  cent  of  the  enrolment.  There  were  8  brick  school  buildings,  con- 
taining 8  graded  schools,  with  03  teachers,  83  holding  first  grade  and  10  second  grade  cer- 
tificates. School  prop^y  was  valued  at  |236,680,  while  expenditures  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $60,248. 

AddUumal  particulars. — ^According  to  a  new  plan  of  organization  and  course  of  study, 
adopted  in  1881,  the  highest  depar£nent  of  each  school  is  to  be  called  a  grammar  school, 
ail  the  subordinate  departments  are  to  constitute  a  primary  school,  and  each  is  to  bear 
the  name  of  the  subdistrict  in  which  it  is  located.  The  grammar  schools  are  to  be  of  4 
giades,  each  covering  a  year;  the  primary,  of  4  divisions,  each  with  as  many  grades  or 
sections  as  the  superintendent  may  deem  necessaiy  or  expedient.  No  high  school  is 
provided  for,  but  the  studies  of  the  grammar  grades  include  several  subjects  usually  in  a 
hi^  school  course,  -Without,  however,  any  foreign  language. —  (State  report  for  1881.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  school  of  the  State,  established  under  act  of  1867  as  a  department  of  Mar- 
Mtl  CoUegCy  Huntington,  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  regents,  assisted  by  a  local 
committee.  The  same  is  the  case  with  its  4  branches  at  Fairmont  (1869),  West  Liberty 
(1871),  Glenviller  and  Shepherdstown  (1873).  The  course  of  study  in  each  school  con- 
tinued to  be  of  3  years.  Upon  its  completion  normal  diplomas  are  granted  by  the  State 
saperintendent  under  authority  of  the  regents,  the  holders  of  them,  however,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  examination  by  the  county  superintendents  after  1882.  Tuition  and  books  were 
free  to  State  students  agreeing  to  teach  1  year  in  the  free  schools  of  the  State.  To  these 
schools  600  students,  divided  among  the  counties  according  to  population,  may  receive 
appointments.    Boys  appointed  must  be  14  and  girls  13  years  of  age. 

Slarer  OoUege^  Hoqier's  Ferry  (1867),  besides  affording  preparatory  and  academic  courses 
lor  colored  pupUs,'  gives  normal  training,  and  for  1880-'81  reported  8  instructors  and  170 
normal  students,  induding  18  selected  colored  teachers  supported  by  the  State.  Of  the 
whole,  13  were  graduated,  10  of  whom  engaged  in  teaching.  This  college  had  a  library 
of  3, KM)  volumes,  increased  by  200  durmg  the  year,  while  iostruction  was  given  in  draw- 
i]^  and  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

BHkany  College  ofiered  in  1880-'81  a  teachers'  course  in  natural  philosophy  of  6  to  10 
wttfca,  afibrding  laboratory  work  in  verification  and  illustration  of  the  instruction  given. 

TEA0HEB8*  INSTITUTES. 

During  1881  there  were  60  county  and  5  district  institutes  held,  with  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  4,410  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  4,078.    This  remarkable  attendance 
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was  attributed  to  the  oompolsoiy  provision  of  the  institate  law  and  the  employ 
well  known  competent  teachers,  while  oat  of  these  gatherings  came  an  improve 
tion  in  school  affairs.  The  5  district  institutes  were  held  at  Parkersburg,  Fj 
Charlestown,  Lewisborg,  and  Wheeling,  each  continuing  5  days,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  superintendent,  with  Prof.  E.  V.  De  Graff,  of  Patersoi 
and  Prof  J.  J.  Ladd,  of  Staunton,  Va. ,  as  instructors  at  the  first  4  mentioned,  anc 
other  distinguished  teachers  at  the  last.  The  expenses,  except  the  janitor  fees,  w 
from  the  Peabody  fund.  These  were  regarded  as  the  most  successful  institutes  e 
in  the  State.  I 

WEST  VIBGINIA  SCHOOL  J0T7BNAL. 

A  useful  paper  under  this  title  issued  its  first  monthly  number  in  Novembc 
Besides  many  articles  for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  it  presents  much  interesting  info 
as  to  current  school  matteis  in  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
FBEE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  of  the  State  authorizes  the  organization  of  high  schools  in  single  distric 
or  more  combined  districts  where  there  are  advanced  students  needing  Sie  higher 
tion  of  such  schools.  Eleven  were  reported  for  1880-*81,  a  gain  of  3  on  the  ; 
year,  but,  as  then,  without  statistics  of  attendance,  &c 

OTHER  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  business  colleges  and  private  academic  schools,  see  Tables  lY  and  YI  of  th 
dix;  for  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Table  IX;  for  ftiU  summarie 
statistics  of  each  class  of  schools,  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Comn 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 
COLLEGES  FOB  YOTTKG  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

West  Virginia  Umver^,  M(»gantown,  1867  (non-sectariaii),  continued  in  188< 
classical,  scientific,  engineering,  imd  military  courses  of  4  years  each,  with  a  c 
agriculture  of  2  years,  while  those  of  law  and  medicine  were  not  yet  fully  de' 
It  also  provided  a  preparatory  course  of  2  years  and  an  optional  one  of  select  sti 
such  as  might  not  desire  a  tall  course  in  any  of  the  leigular  ones;  also,  a  free  oov 
year  in  vo^  music.  During  the  year  there  were  12  instructors,  with  97  prepacal 
58  collegiate  students,  a  gain  of  30  over  the  previous  year.  There  were  5,000  vol 
the  library,  which  was  increased  by  250  during  the  year.  University  propierty  wai 
at  $110,000,  with  a  productive  fund  of  $109,000,  and,  for  the  year,  a  State  appro 
of  $11,500.— (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Bethany  College,  Bethany  (Christian),  in  1880-'81  continued  its  classical,  scienti 
ministerial  courses  of  4  years  each  and  3  special  courses  in  engineering,  phys 
chemistry,  with  an  academic  preparatory  course  of  %  years,  in  some  cases  redu 
year;  also,  irregular  and  graduate  courses — all  being  open  equally  to  both  sexes, 
were  8  instructors,  with  67  students.  Graduated  since  the  opening  of  the  college 
(Catalogue  and  return.) 

West  Virginia  College,  Flemington  (Free-Will  Baptist),  oflTered  preparatory,  ac 
classical,  philosophical,  literary,  normal,  and  musical  courses  of  3  years  each,  v 
defined  commercial,  military,  and  select  courses.  It  reported  11  instructors 
students  in  the  freshman  class,  with  college  property  valued  at  $15,000,  and  600 ' 
in  the  library. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

ShepJterd  College,  Shepherdstown  (non-sectarian),  presented  nodefijiite  ooll^iat< 
though  it  offered  collegiate  instruction  to  follow  the  normal  course  mentione 
Training  of  Teachers.  Two  instructors,  with  71  normal  students,  male  and  fema 
reported  for  1880-' 81.— (Catalogue.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOE  THE  SUPEBIOB  INSTEUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

West  Virginia  and  Shepherd  Colleges  continued  to  admit  women  to  equal  pi 
with  men  and  Bethany  College  had  opoied  its  doOTS  to  them. 

For  institutions  at  Clarksburg,  Parkersburg,  and  Wheeling  admitting  wom< 
see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  the  statistics,  the  report  of  tl 
missioner  preceding. 
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SOteNTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

West  Virgima  Univernty  continued  to  offer  in  1880-*81  its  previonsly  mentioned  scien- 
tific coarse  of  4  years  for  the  degree  of  B.  s. ;  an  engineering  course,  in  which  the  studies 
of  the  first  3  years  are  the  same  as  in  the  scientific,  while  the  senior  year  is  devoted  to 
studies  belonging  directly  to  that  department,  including  civil  and  military  engineering; 
and  an  agricultural  course  of  2  years. 

Bethany  Oillege  also  offered  a  scientific  course  of  4  years;  a  special  course  in  engineer- 
ing, with  no  fixed  time;  a  teachers'  course  in  natural  philosophy  of  6  to  10  weeks;  and 
a  special  course  in  practical  chemistry. 

For  statistics  of  each  college,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  all  reporting,  see  l£e  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PEOPESSIONAL, 

Theological. — ^As  fiw  as  knovm,  the  ministerial  course  in  Bethany  College  affords  the 
only  theolc^cal  instruction  in  the  State.  The  course  of  4  years  embraces  the  school  of 
sacred  literature,  of  ancient  languages,  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  of  natoral  science 
and  mental  philosophy,  belles  lettres,  and  political  economy.     It  reported  8  students^ 

LegaL — ^In  the  West  Virginia  University,  the  full  legal  course  embraced  common, 
statute,  and  mercantile  law,  equity,  and  evidence,  with  constitutional  and  international 
law,  these  last  not  required  of  students  fitting  themselves  for  ordinary  practice.  Besides 
daQy  examinations,  there  were  term  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  session,  certificates 
of  distinction  being  given  to  those  whose  entire  examinations  had  been  uniformly  good. 
The  course  ajmears  to  cover  the  university  year. —  (Catal<^e.) 

Medical — ^Tnis  department  of  the  same  university  continued  in  1880-'81  its  lectures 
on  anatomy,  physiology^  and  hygiene,  the  class  being  made  up  of  those  in  the  junior 
college  class  who  were  required  to  study  anatomy  and  physiology  as  a  part  of  their  course, 
of  obtain  State  cadets  who  elect  to  take  this  course,  and  of  regular  medical  students. 
The  interest  taken  in  this  course  of  study,  shown  by  punctual  attendance  and  evident 
oomprehension  of  the  instruction  given,  was  very  gratifying.  The  course  of  instruction 
begins  with  the  winter  term,  in  November,  and  continues  to  the  dose  of  the  university 
year,  in  June. — (Catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

TTie  West  Viiginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Romney  (1870), 
gave  in  its  report  for  the  two  years  ending  in  September,  1880  (the  last  received),  163  deaf- 
mntcs  and  54  blind  youth  as  having  been  instructed  in  the  ten  years  of  its  work.  Of 
these,  93  deaf-mutes  and  31  blind  pupils  had  been  graduated  or  r^ularly  discharged,  many 
of  whom  were  then  self  supporting  and  industrious  men  and  women.  In  1 879-- 80  there 
were  94  deaf  and  dumb  and  36  blind  inmates,  a  total  of  130.  For  1880-'81  a  return 
gives  30  blind  pupils  under  3  teachers,  and  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
gives  78  as  the  whole  number  of  deaf-mutes  at  the  close  of  1881,  with  6  teachers.  The 
oommon  English  branches  were  taught,  including  drawing  for  the  deaf-mutes,  selected 
dasses  from  whom  received  special  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip  reading,  while  the 
stadies  for  the  blind  reached  the  higher  branches  and  music.  The  industries  were  car- 
pentiy,  cabinet  work,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  broom  and  mattress  making,  chair  caning, 
and  printing.  The  mattress,  broom,  and  chair  shops  were  reserved  for  the  blind  boys, 
while  the  girls  made  all  their  own  clothing  and  the  underwear  of  the  boya.  The  course 
of  instruction  covers  8  years,  and  in  the  blind  department  extends  from  the  embossed 
alphabet  up  through  all  the  grades  of  the  highest  academic  branches,  while  the  deaf- 
mnte  is  confined  to  the  study  of  language  until  he  has  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  it  to  begin  the  study  of  the  ordinary  school  branches. —  (Biennial  report  and  return. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
WEST  YIBGIKIA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
No  information  has  reached  this  Bureau  in  reference  to  a  meeting  of  this  body  in  1881. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  Bksn ASD  L.  Bctchsb,  Slate  tuperinUndeni  cif  free  eehodU^  Wheeling, 
[Term,  Maroh  4, 1881,  to  March  4, 1885.] 
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WnCOMSlN. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 


188(>-'81. 


Increase. 


Det 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youthof  school  age  (4-20) 483,229 

Public  school  enrolment 299, 467 

Average  daily  attendance 197, 510 

Youth  attending  private  schools 25, 938 

Attending  State  normal  schools 1, 880 

In  academies  and  business  colleges.  .  .  2, 258 

In  collegiate  and  theological  schools. .  2, 587 

In  State  charitable  and  reform  schools .  948 

In  other  benevolent  institutions  .  .  1 .  .  700 

SCHOOL  DI8TBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  districts 6,604 

Number  reporting  statistics.  - —  5, 561 

Districts  that  lent  books  to  pupils.. .  622 

Number  of  ungraded  schools 5, 533 

Number  of  graded  (induding  high)  451 
schools. 

Number  of  high  schools 110 

Total  public  schools 5,984 

Average  term  in  days 162. 

Town  and  school  district  libraries 318 

Public  school-houses 6,667 

Value  of  public  school  property $5, 303, 298 

Number  of  private  schools 489 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

Number  of  men  teaching 2,918 

Number  of  women  teaching 7,197 

Whole  number  of  teachers 10, 115 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  cities.  $85  74 

Average  pay  of  women  in  cities 35  06 

Average  pay  of  men  in  counties 37  14 

Average  pay  of  women  in  counties 24  91 

N  umber  of  teachers  in  private  schools.  804 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools |$2, 697, 801 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools.  2, 230, 772 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS. 

Amount  of  public  school  fund $2, 717, 844 

University  nind.. 226.  461 

Agricultural  college  fund 267,  331 

Normal  school  fund 1,070,674 


$5, 


491,358 

300,122 

190,878 

26,252 

1,898 

2,826 

2,971 

966 

972 


5,645 
5,588 

579 
6,369 

474 

117 

5,843 

175.61 

274 

5,754 

522,657 

465 


8,129 
665 


314 
18 

568 

384 
18 

272 


41 

27 


23 

7 


13.1. 


87 
$219,359 


2,721 
7,198 
9,919 
$93  85 
36  25 
35  39 
25  21 
852 


$2,178,219 
2,279,103 


$2, 790, 214 

226,797 

271,  940 

1, 098, 467 


$8  11 
1  19 


30 
48 


$48,331 


$42,370 

336 

4,609 

27,793 


(From  reports  of  Hon.  William  C.  Whitford,  State  superintendent  of  public 
tion,  for  the  two  years  indicated,  with  return  from  the  same  for  1879-*80  and  i 
successor,  Hon.  Robert  Graham,  for  1880-'81.)  igi^i^edbyV^OOgie 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEES. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  i)eople  for  two  years,  has 
general  supervision  of  the  common  schools.  Each  county  has  a  school  superintendent, 
who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  and  such  counties  as  have  over  15,000  popu- 
lation may  have  two  if  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  so  determine.  District  school 
affiiirs  are  managed  by  district  boards  consisting  of  the  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk, 
who  are  elected  at  district  meetings  and  hold  office  for  3  years,  with  annual  change  of  one. 
In  towns  which  have  adopted  the  township  district  system,  the  schools  are  under  boards 
of  school  directors  composed  of  the  clerks  of  the  various  subdistricts.  Free  high  schools 
are  in  charge  of  boards  of  3  members,  comprising  a  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk;  but, 
in  cities  not  under  county  superintendents  that  become  high  school  districts,  the  city 
board  of  education  acts  as  a  high  school  board.  State  normal  schools  are  controlled  by  a 
board  of  regents,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  State  superintendent,  and  9  others,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  senate.  Women  are  eligible  to 
election  as  district,'  town,  or  county  school  officers. 

OTHEB  FEATUBE3  OF  THB  8T8TEM. 

Public  schools  are  supported  from  the  income  of  a  State  school  ftind  and  from  local 
taxation.  The  latter  must,  in  each  district,  equal  the  amount  last  apportioned  to  it 
from  the  State  frind,  the  basis  of  such  apportionment  being  the  number  of  resident  youth 
4  to  20.  Each  district,  in  order  to  receive  its  share,  must  sustain  a  common  school, 
taught  by  a  qualified  teacher,  for  5  months  (In  exceptional  cases  3  months)  each  year, 
must  have  reported  its  school  statistics  according  to  law,  and  taken  an  annual  school 
census.  The  law  requires  yearly  reports  to  I^  made  by  district  clerks,  town  clerks, 
county  superintendents,  and  the  State  superintendent.  Public  schools  must  be  non- 
seetarian  and  are  free  to  all  resident  youth  4  to  20;  pupils  over  20  and  non-residents 
may  be  admitted  and  instructed  gratuitously  or  on  the  payment  of  tuition  fees.  Parents 
and  guardians  are  required  to  send  to  public  school  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  school  year 
all  their  chOdren  be^een  7  and  15  not  disqualified  for  study,  unless  their  education  has 
been  otherwise  provided  for;  and  a  fine  is  imposed  on  those  who  violate  the  law.  Excep- 
tion is  made,  however,  in  case  the  residence  of  a  parent  or  guardian  be  situated  2  miles 
from  the  school-house  or  in  case  the  labor  of  a  child  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  par- 
ent, brother,  or  sister.  Teachers,  to  be  le^ly  employed,  must  have  certificates  of  qual- 
ification, and  they  must  keep  a  daily  register  or  forfeit  pay.  Teachers*  certificates,  granted 
by  county  superintendents  on  examination,  are  of  3  grades.  State  diplomas,  good  for  5 
years  or  for  life,  are  given  by  a  board  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  State  superintend- 
ent. The  superintendent  also  has  power  to  grant  diplomas  to  graduates  of  the  normal 
sdiools  (which  are  good  for  5  years),  of  the  State  university,  and  of  other  colleges  in  the 
State  witli  equivalent  courses,  after  they  have  taught  successfully  a  certain  length  of 
time  (which  are  good  until  annulled). 

The  system  comprises,  besides  the  common  schools,  public,  high,  and  State  normal 
schools,  teachers'  institutes,  and  a  State  university.  There  are  also  State  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  a  State  reform  school. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  of  over  8.000  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age, 
with  Ofnly  665  more  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  an  average  attendance  fi,632  less  than 
the  preceding  year.  Attendance  in  the  counties  was  reduced  by  bad  weather  in  the 
winter,  as  well  as  by  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases.  The  superintendent  thinks 
the  decrease  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  compulsory  law.  In  the  cities  there 
was  a  gain  of  nearly  2,000  attending  public  day  schools  and  of  as  many  more  In  the 
evening  schools.  More  school  districts  by  41  were  oiganized  and  more  by  27  sent  reports. 
The  apparent  decrease  of  141  in  the  number  of  public  schools  taught  arises  from  difier- 
ent  methods  of  reporting,  there  being  in  fact  an  increase  in  some  counties.  In  1879-^80 
each  department  was  returned  as  a  school,  but  in  1880-'81  all  departments  in  a  building 
were  regarded  and  reported  as  one  school.  Seven  more  high  schools  and  23  more  graded 
schools  were  so  reported.  Fewer  private  schools  were  taught,  but  more  pupils  attended 
them  ;  in  the  cities,  children  were  taken  from  these  and  sent  to  public  schools.  Public 
sdiool-houses  increased  by  87  and  the  value  of  all  public  school  property  by  $219,359. 
Fewer  teadiers  were  emplc^ed,  all  the  reductions  but  one  taking  place  among  the  men. 
The  pay  of  teacheis  was  on  the  whole  slightly  increased ;  in  the  cities  men  are  reported 
as  receiving  on  an  average  $8.11  more  and  women  $1.19  more  a  month,  while  in  the 
OQfunties  men  were  paid  $1.75  lees  and  women  30  cents  more.  The  superintendent  re- 
ports a  decrease  in  the  number  applying  for  certificates,  and  says  teachers  are  seeking 
more  remunerative  positions  in  the  trades  and  professions  opened  to  them  by  the  revived 
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in  business.  A  lai^ger  amoont  of  money  was  expended  for  public  schools,  althc 
reported  receipts  for  them  were  less.  There  was  an  increase  of  $42,370  in  the 
school  fond  and  of  $27,793  in  the  normal  school  fUnd,  while  the  university  and  s 
nral  college  fonds  also  increased  somewhat. 

The  superintendent  finds  evidence  of  a  steady  and  healthM  advance  in  al 
of  schools  and  methods  of  school  work.  He  reports,  also,  greater  harmony  and 
the  management  and  teaching  of  the  schools ;  a  more  general  recognition  of  th 
inent  defects  in  the  public  school  system  and  more  apparent  willingness  to  remed; 
a  slight  growth  of  sentiment  favorable  to  the  employment  of  better  teachers 
loDger  terms  ;  a  wider  dissemination  of  information  in  respect  to  hygienic  laws 
application  to  school-houses,  grounds,  and  the  care  of  children  while  in  schoo 
marked  progress  in  methods  of  instruction  in  the  country  schools  through  the  ir 
tion  therein  of  a  graded  system  of  study.  This  system  consists  of  a  dassific 
pupils  into  three  grades  with  regular  steps,  promotion  firom  one  to  the  other  beii 
according  to  fixed  rules,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  simple  but  complete  method  o 
records.  Great  importance  is  attach^  to  the  adoption  of  tins  system,  and  tl 
acti  ve  labor  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  its  introduction.  As  during  the  pi 
year,  circulars  on  the  subject  were  sent  to  school  ofiicers  and  teachers ;  meetingsof 
superintendents  were  held  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  instructing  teachers  an< 
listing  the  interests  of  school  boards  in  the  system.  The  course  of  study  for  U 
institutes  and  the  teaching  given  therein  were  based  on  this  graded  course  for  < 
schools  ;  public  addresses  were  made  explaining  it  and  reports  of  its  workings  wc 
lished  in  educational  and  other  journals.  The  result  has  been  beyond  the  supei 
ent's  expectations,  the  system  having  been  introduced  into  about  one-fifth  of  i 
viously  ungraded  schools  of  the  State. — (State  report) 

EEOOMMENDATIONS  OP  THE  SUPEEINTBNDENT. 

The  superintendent  repeats  former  recommendations  as  to  changes  in  the  ache 
with  a  view  to  securing  (1)  better  qualification  of  teachers  and  their  greater  perm 
(2)  the  provision  of  text  books  free  of  charge  to  pupils ;  (3)  the  enforcement  of  atU 
on  teachers*  institutes;  (4)  change^  in  the  compulsory  education  law  making  the  r 
12  weeks  consecutive,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  officers  to  look  aftei 
children,  to  prosecute  parents  and  guardians  for  violation  of  the  law,  and  pre^ 
unlawful  employment  of  children.  He  also  advises  the  enactment  of  laws  defii 
educational  qualifications  necessary  for  superintendents;  making  the  appointmen 
superintendents  in  counties  having  over  15, (XK)  population  compulsory  instead  of 
sive,  as  now;  levying  an  annual  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  p 
for  public  schools,  one-half  of  the  proceeds  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  atte 
and  making  compulsory  the  introduction  of  the  town  instead  of  the  district  sy 
schools.  He  says  the  voluntary  system  has  been  in  operation  12  years,  with  bi 
advantage,  the  town  system  being  now  in  use  in  only  19  towns  in  9  counties, 
others  adopted  it,  but  abandoned  it,  chiefly  because  of  its  unlikeneas  in  some  p 
the  system  prevailing  in  a  mcgority  of  the  districts. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Ten  schools  of  this  class  send  reports  for  1880-'81,  and  the  State  superintendc 
port  shows  that  3  others  were  taught  during  the  year.  Five  of  them,  situated 
waukee,  enrolled  246  pupils,  under  13  teachers.  Two  are  reported  in  La  Cro 
Oshkosh,  while  Madison,  Sheboygan,  Watertown,  Beloit,  Kenosha,  and  Neeuj 
report  1  such  school ;  one  of  those  at  Oshkosh  was  attached  to  the  State  normal 

A  strong  sentiment  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  this  system  into  t^e  public 
has  been  created  by  the  efibrts  of  intelligent  people,  particulxurly  women,  in  a  fe^ 
larger  cities,  and  in  Milwaukee  a  complete  and  well  furnished  Kindergarten  wa 
lished  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  education.  The  establishment  in  1 
of  a  Kindergarten  department  in  connertion  with  the  normal  school  at  Oshkosh  i 
so  &vorably  that  in  1881  the  board  made  similar  provision  for  the  school  at  Plai 
No  report  fix)m  this  has  yet  appeared. 

For  statistics  of  Kindergarten,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum 
these  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  precc 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

OFFICEBS. 

In  the  principal  cities  of  the  State,  boards  of  education,  assisted  by  city  supe: 
ents,  have  charge  of  school  interests. 
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STATUfriUB. 


Citiea. 

IVypnlation, 
census  of 
1880. 

Chndrenof 
school  afi:e. 

Bnrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

ATsraire 
daily  at- 

Number  of 
t«ncher& 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Appleion ^ 

PoMldoLMs. 

GnenBay „.     .. 

Jttarille^ _ 

L»  Croaae. «. 

MidteoQ     

Kflwrnnkee 

OiUco0b 

Sftdne 

8,006 
13,094 

7,464 

9,018 
14,506 
10,824 
115,687 
15,748 
16,031 

7,883 

2,946 
5,465 
2,418 
8,884 
4,531 
8,480 
40,096 
6,180 
6,296 
8,463 

1,790 
2,191 
1,069 
1,701 
2,687 
1,951 
17,309 
2,287 
2,388 
1,064 

1,432 
1,315 

776 
1,325 
1,635 
1,756 
14,193 
2,081 
1,562 

672 

29 
43 

20 
41 
44 
36 
367 
54 
46 
21 

t»,117 
25,032 
11,239 
18,112 
34,348 
22,129 

216,193 
31,825 
29,963 
U,757 

AODinOKAL  PABTICULAB& 

•All  the  cities  mwea  in  the  aboTe  table  report  graded  oonrses  of  study  covering  fh»m  8 
to  12}  years,  lulwankee  reports  the  lowest  nnmber,  8,  but  has  beyond  those  8  grades 
a  bi^  school  with  4  years'  courses,  and  has  hod  normal  classes  beyond. 

Appleion  reports  7  public  schools,  taught  in  as  many  buildings,  capable  of  seating  1,750 
pnpUs;  all  but  one  of  the  buildings  in  good  condition,  all  but  2  built  of  stone  or  brick, 
bat  only  1  of  them  properly  ventilated;  another  school  building  needed;  4  private  schools, 
with  10  teachers  and  396  pupils.    Semimonthly  teachers'  meetings  were  held. 

Fond  du  Lac  reports  19  graded  and  6  ungraded  public  schools,  one  of  the  former  a  high 
school;  19  school  buildings,  capable  of  seating  2,800  pupils;  the  buildings  all  in  good 
eooditicHi,  but  only  4  properly  ventilated;  the  43  school  rooms  well  supplied  with  black- 
boards and  40  of  &em  with  dictionaries.    Teachers'  meetings  are  held  semimonthly. 

The  Green  Baa  system  comprised  1  ungraded  and  4  graded  schools.  Of  the  5  school 
bmldingB  (3  of  brick  or  stone),  only  2  were  in  good  condition  and  only  1  properly  ven- 
tilated. Another  building  was  needed,  the  existing  ones  being  capable  of  seating  only 
1,000  pupils.  Teachers'  meetings  were  held  monthly.  Four  private  schools  were  taught, 
with  350  pupils,  under  7  teachers. 

In  Jan^vitte  6  graded  schools,  with  4  or  more  departments  in  each,  including  a  high 
school,  were  taught  in  6  buildingSj  capable  of  seating  1,801  pupils;  all  the  buildings 
f  which  were  of  stone  or  brick)  were  in  good  condition  and  properly  ventilated.  The 
semimonthly  teachers'  meetings  were  well  attended.  Four  private  schools  were  taught, 
having  175  pupils,  under  4  teachers.  Many  children  leave  school  early  to  work  in  frc- 
tories,  and  the  number  seems  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

La  Ontsse  reports  13  graded  and  3  ungrad^  day  schools  and  1  evening  school,  the 
latter  with  80  pupils,  under  2  teachers;  10  school  buildings,  5  being  of  stone  or  brick, 
and  all  capable  of  seating  2,150  pupils;  1  house  built  durins  the  year,  but  another 
needed;  all  but  1  of  the  10  in  good  condition,  but  only  5  properly  ventilated;  and  4  pri- 
vate schools,  with  600  pupils  and  14  teachers.  Meetings  of  the  public  school  teachers 
were  held  weekly. 

The  Madison  public  schools  were  taught  in  9  houses,  capable  of  seating  3,480  pupils; 
ill  but  1  of  the  houses  were  of  stone  or  brick,  all  in  good  condition  and  properly  venti- 
lated. Teachers'  meetings  were  held  weekly.  There  were  8  private  schools,  with  650 
fopHa  attending. 

MHwaukeey  brides  26  graded  public  schools,  had  13  free  night  schools,  the  latter  with 
2,030  pupils  enrolled,  under  59  teachers.  Of  the  26  school  buildings  all  but  2  were 
of  bri(^  or  stone,  and  all  but  1  were  reported  in  good  condition.  One  was  built  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  6  others  were  required  to  accommodate  the  pupils,  who  were  steadily 
iacreaaing  in  number.  Music,  drawing,  and  German  were  among  the  branchca  taught 
in  all  the  grades,  and  improvement  is  noted  in  the  instruction  given  in  all  three.  Dur^ 
ing  the  year  there  was  much  discussion  in  the  board  as  to  continuing  German  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  able  reports  were  presented  on  both  sides,  the  result  being  a  decision  that 
it  should  be  continued.  The  course  of  study  below  the  high  school  extends  over  8 
yean,  the  high  adding  4  more.  In  this  school  the  curriculum  was  reorganized  during 
the  year  and  4  distinct  courses  were  established :  English-scientific,  German-English, 
preporatory  normal,  and  Latin-English.  Grc^k  was  discontinued  for  the  present,  the 
oumber  pnisuing  it  being  thought  too  small  to  justify  its  continuance.  Efforts  made 
by  the  board  to  secure  economy  in  school  administration  led  to  a  reduction  in  the  pay  of 
teach«iB  daring  the  first  three  years  of  service,  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  a  minority  of  them  when  appointed,  although  it  is  acknowledged  that 
nearly  all  are  normal  school  graduates  and  among  the  best  in  the  force.  By  such  economy 
tho  boaid  was  enabled  to  establish  evening  schools  as  an  experiment,  and  the  earnest- 
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ness  with  which  they  were  attended  by  young  men  and  women  was  sniprisi 
eyening  schoolB  were  maintained  to  the  end  of  February.  Daring  the  term  se^ 
dred  persons  were  refused  admission^  the  innds  available  being  insufficient.  T 
48  private  schools,  with  7,311  pupils,  under  174  teachers. 

Onhkosh  reports  7  graded  and  2  ungraded  public  schools,  taught  in  10  build 
which  were  in  good  condition  and  properly  ventilated;  teachers'  meetings  held 
and  7  private  schools,  with  975  pupils. 

Racine  reports  7  graded  and  2  ungraded  public  schools,  8  school  buildings,  a 
condition  and  properly  ventilated;  one  more  building  required;  a  high  school 
pupils;  and  8  private  schools,  with  954  pupils  attending.    Teachers'  meetings 
semimonthly. 

In  WaicrUnon  the  public  schools  comprised  6  graded  (including  1  high)  as 
school,  the  latter  having  115  pupils  enrolled.  The  6  school  buildings  (all  in  gc 
tion  and  well  ventilated)  were  capable  of  seating  1,200  pupils.  Teachers'  meel 
held  semimonthly.    Five  private  schools  reported  800  pupils  under  15  teacher 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
8TATB  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  4  state  normal  schools,  at  Oshkosh,  Platteville,  River  Falls,  and  White 
port  a  total  of  1,029  normal  pupils  attending  during  the  year  (381  men  and  64 
and  65  graduates,  of  whom  12  were  iVom  the  advanced  course.  Certificates  ar 
students  who  complete  the  elementary  course  of  2  years,  and  diplomas  to  gnulni 
advanced  course,  which  requires  2  years  more.  Graduates  of  the  ftill  course,  af 
ing  successfully  for  one  school  year,  may  have  their  diplomas  countersigned  by 
superintendent,  which  gives  them  the  value  of  unlimited  State  certificates,  go 
unless  revoked  for  cause.  In  like  manner  graduates  of  the  elementary  cours 
ceive  the  limited  State  certificate,  good  for  5  years.  The  State  normal  school 
tained  mainly  from  the  income  of  a  normal  school  ftmd  and  ofibr  tuition  free  ^ 
agree  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  They  are  under  the  control  < 
of  regents  consisting  of  9  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  latter  and 
superintendent  being  members  ex  officio.  The  president  of  the  board  of  regen 
a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  professional  training  siven  in  these  schi 
thinks,  too,  that  greater  skill  is  shown  by  the  teachers  in  blending  the  profess 
academic  instruction.  President  McGregor,  of  the  PlattevlUe  school,  notes  a  c 
increasing  demand  for  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  that  school  to  teach, 
ident  Albee,  of  tiie  Oshkosh  school,  makes  a  similar  report. 

The  Kindergarten  established  at  the  Oshkosh  school  in  May,  1880,  ftdly  m 
pectations  of  its  friends.  The  visitors  say  that  the  work  done  therein  was  admi 
think  its  introduction  will  be  amply  justified,  even  should  the  normal  studc 
nothing  more  from  it  than  how  to  keep  little  ones  busy  and  interested. 

An  impoi-tant  addition  was  made  during  the  year  to  the  Platteville  buildi 
erection  of  a  two-storv  wing,  45  by  65  feet,  substantially  built  at  a  cost  of  $10, 

A  new  State  normal  is  to  be  established  within  a  year  or  two  at  Milwaukee, 
has  appropriated  $50,000  for  a  building  and  donated  five  city  lots  as  a  site  for 

OTHEB  NOBMAL  TEAIKINO. 

MUwavkee  N(yrmal  School,  a  department  of  the  city  school  system,  presentan^ 
sional  course  of  1  year  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools,  ] 
pupils  daring  the  year,  of  whom  13  were  graduated. 

The  National  Oerman-Ameriean  Teachers^  Seminary y  Milwaukee,  gives  free  to 
3  years'  course  of  study  and  reports  19  normal  and  12  other  students  during  tl 

The  Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family,  St.  Francis  Station,  reports  J 
students,  all  men,  and  10  graduates,  all  of  whom  engaged  in  teaching.  The 
courses  of  study,  of  3  and  5  years,  respectively. 

Some  instruction  for  students  expecting  to  teach  is  provided  at  Gralesville 
rence  Universities  and  at  Milton  College.  Northwestern  University,  too,  had 
department  in  1878,  the  date  of  the  List  catalogue  received  by  this  Office. 

TEACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

Fifty-six  institutes  were  held  by  State  authority,  having  an  enrolment  c 
decrease  for  the  year  of  8  institutes  and  686  enrolled.  Most  of  them  remained 
2  weeks,  only  16  having  so  short  a  term  as  1  week.  A  large  m^ority  of  th( 
attending  had  been  trained  in  college,  academy,  normal  school,  or  high  school,  < 
having  had  no  further  advantages  tlian  those  of  the  common  schools.  Besides 
pro\ided  by  the  State,  11  private  institutes  were  held  by  county  and  city  su] 
ents.    Seven  of  these  lasted  1  week  each;  one,  2  weeks;  and  two,  5  to  6  we 
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decieiise  during  the  year  in  the  number  of  institates  held  by  the  State  was  owing  partly 
to  the  private  ones  held  and  partly  to  the  £act  that  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  public 
institutes  have  been  largely  taken  &om  primary  school  work,  not  specially  interesting 
to  teachers  above  that  (^ade. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAL. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  published  monthly  at  Madison,  under  the  ed- 
itorahip  of  i^e  State  superintendent  and  his  assistant,  continued  to  give  valuable 
information  on  educationiEd  topics,  as  in  preceding  yeais.  It  is  the  org&n  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  and  of  the  State  department  of  education,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  journals  of  its  class. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
PX7BLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

State  aid  to  the  amount  of  $500  a  year  for  the  first  five  years  is  given,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, to  high  schools  organized  under  the  school  law.  There  were  117  high  schools 
taught,  7  more  than  in  1879-'80 ;  of  these,  78  were  aided  from  the  fund  and  39  were  not. 
Tliirteen  new  schools  were  organized  under  the  law,  and  20,  whose  five  years  had  ex- 
pized,  were  transferred  to  the  list  of  those  receiving  no  aid.  If  the  law  idiould  remain 
nnehanged  it  was  said  that  36  more  schools  would  be  added  to  the  latter  class  in  1882. 
Hie  State  superintendent  thinks  the  State  aid  should  be  continued  in  a  m^'ority  of 
eases  longer  than  5  years,  and  advises  a  change  to  that  effect  in  the  law.  This  he  thinks 
eqwdally  desirable  in  the  smaller  villages  and  more  densely  populated  country  districts, 
where  the  school  taxes  are  already  high.  In  both  classes  of  schools  there  were  enrolled 
8,202  pupils,  under  263  teachers.  &ere  were  3,566  pupils  in  these  schools  studying 
only  the  common  school  branches ;  2,805  studied  algebra  and  geometry,  3,640  the  nat- 
unJ  sciences,  1,155  modem  languages,  and  1,340  ancient  languages.  The  graduates  in 
1881  numbered  462,  of  whom  159  were  boys  and  303  girls  ;  the  total  number  of  grad- 
uates was  2,781  (960  boys  and  1,821  girls). 

OTHEB  SBCOTSTDASY  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  statistics  from  17  academies  and  7  business  colleges, 
haTing  a  total  of  2,826  pupils,  under  129  teachers.  Of  the  pupils  1,198  belonged  to  t^e 
business  collies  and  1,628  to  the  academies ;  the  former  sent  out  24  graduates  in  1880, 
the  latter  53.  For  fhrther  statistics  of  such  of  these  schools  as  report  to  this  Office, 
see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  YII  of  the  appendix  ;  for  pupils  in  preparatory  departments  of 
eidl^Ses.  see  Table  IX,  and  for  geneond  summaries,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report 
of  itk  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOXJKO  MSK  OB  FOB  BOTH  8BZBB. 

Reports  in  some  form  have  come  for  1880-'81  (see  Table  IX)  from  the  University  of 
Wlsoonsdn,  Madison;  Lawrence  University,  Appleton;  Beloit  CoUege,  Beloit;  Galesville 
Umversity,  Galesville;  Milton  College,  Milton;  Racine  College,  RMine;  Ripon  CoU^, 
Ripon,  and  Northwestern  University,  Watertown.  All  these  institutions,  except  Racine 
and  Beloit  Colleges,  were  open  to  both  sexes;  all  but  the  university  at  Madison  present 
anangements  as  before  for  preparatory  instruction;  all  continued  their  classical  courses 
of  4  years;  and  all  but  one  (Beloit  College)  had  scientific  courses  of  equal  length.  This 
oflered,  instead  of  the  scientific,  a  philosophical  course  of  4  years,  which  embraced  an 
amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  considered  necessary  to  a  liberal  education,  but  gave  special 
attention  to  science  and  the  modem  languages.  German  and  French  form  a  part  of  the 
eouise  in  6  of  these  institutions.  Ripon  College  provides  only  for  German,  which  here, 
w  in  several  of  the  others,  forms  a  substitute  for  Greek  in  the  scientific  course.  The 
State  university  adds  instruction  in  the  Scandinavian  languages,  as  well  as  technical  de- 
partments in  science.  Two  have  departments  of  music  and  3  of  drawing  and  painting; 
3  prepare  for  teaching  and  3  for  business. 

The  State  superintendent  received  reports  from  17  institutions  claiming  to  be  coUegi- 
ste.  Four  of  these,  however,  are  by  this  Office  classed  with  academies,  2  with  colleges 
&r  w(mien,  and  1  with  commercial  colleges.  All  had  a  total  attendance  of  2, 687  students ; 
174  students  were  graduated,  50  were  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  34  for  that 
of  B.  8. 

Hie  Sate  UmvenUy  discontinued  its  preparatory  department,  with  the  exception  of  a 
dMB  in  Greek,  strengthened  its  higher  courses  of  instruction,  particularly  in  the  dei>art- 
of  practical  knowled^^,  and  increased  the  number  of  elective  studies.  The  astro- 
~  observatory  was  finished  and  suceerafrd  work  done  in  it ;  Ladies'  Hall  was  reor- 
18  £ 
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ganized  and  suitable  gronnds  were  acquired  for  a  gymnafliam.  The  report  of  1 
of  TiflitOTs  shows  perfect  harmony  of  opimon  in  regard  to  the  lesalts  of  ooe 
They  say  that  the  health  of  the  yonng  women  in  the  muTersity  as  well  as  thei 
ship  compared  well  with  that  of  the  young  men  and  yeiy  fiiYorably  with  that 
women  in  general.  The  policy  of  the  university  in  regard  to  discipline  is  also 
and  its  results  commended,  the  aim  being  to  develop  character  throoi^  reasoi: 
sonal  fireedom.  There  has  been  for  the  last  6  years  a  gradual  change  in  th< 
number  of  students  pursuing  the  three  leading  courseSf  the  ancient  classical  in  1 
bering  60  (21  more  than  in  1875) ,  the  modem  classical  71  (45  more),  and  the  sd 
(44  less).  This  change  is  ascribed  partly  to  an  advance  in  the  admission  to  the 
course,  partly  to  the  preference  of  young  women  for  the  modem  classical  co 
partly  to  the  &ict  that  the  feeling  in  &vor  of  a  scientific  as  opposed  to  a  daasic 
tion  seems  to  be  somewhat  abat^  Special  students  are  becoming  each  year  a 
portant  element;  few  of  them  belong  to  the  class  of  those  who  are  unable  tc 
regular  work ;  many  who  lack  time  or  means  for  the  fbll  course,  including  often  ] 
of  normal  schools,  remain  one,  two,  or  more  years.  Some,  however,  w1k>  wish  t 
the  examinations  engage  for  a  time  in  special  studies  and  then  find  their  wa] 
regular  classes. 

For  further  statistics  of  the  colleges  uid  universities,  see  Table  IX  of  the  t 
and  for  a  summary,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Gommiasionc 
ing.  

INUTITUTIOKS  FOB  THE  SUPIBIOB  INSTBUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  6  foregoing  institutions,  open  to  both  sexes,  there  are  4  espc 
young  women:  the  Wisconsin  Female  College  and  Fox  Lake  Seminary,  Fox  Lj 
gregational) ;  Milwaukee  College^  Milwaukee  (non-sectarian);  Santa  Clara  j 
Sinsinawa  Mound  (Roman  Catholic),  and  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha  (Protestant  E] 
The  fiirst  three  named  report  a  total  of  94  students  in  collegiate  classes  (4  of  th 
young  men),  215  in  preparatory  departments,  and  95  in  spedal  courses.  Only  1 
wankee  College,  reports  itself  as  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  An  ao 
young  men  was  oiganized  in  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  Female  College  in 
young  men  entering  the  collegiate  department  if  they  wish  and  reciting  in 
daases  with  the  young  women;  the  boarding  hall  is  reserved  for  the  young  worn 
sively.  Latin,  German,  music,  painting,  and  drawing  are  taught  in  tMs  college 
Milwaukee  adds  French  to  the  above;  at  Santa  Clara  Academy  the  course  < 
French,  German,  Italian,  music,  crayon,  oil,  and  water  color. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION, 

SCIENTIFIC. 

As  already  stated,  nearly  all  the  colleges  and  universities  present  courses  of  ix 
in  general  sciences.  The  State  University  makes  provision  for  scientific  and 
instruction  in  a  general  scientific  course  of  4  years,  a  department  of  agricultu 
«ivil  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  one  of  mining  engineering  and  metallu 
course  occupying  4  years.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  agricultural  and  gene 
tific  courses  must  pass  an  examination  in  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  bota 
eertain  amount  of  German  or  Latin,  as  well  as  in  English  grammar  and  analysi 
1882  solid  geometry  will  also  be  required.  Students  desiring  to  enter  the  engii 
mining  department  must  be  fitted  for  the  sophomore  year  in  the  general  8cien< 
In  agriculture  prominence  is  given  to  such  studies  as  chemistry,  botany,  and 
A  term  mnst  be  spent  in  the  machine  shop  learning  the  use  of  tools,  and  two  1 
given  to  practical  work  in  horticulture.  The  study  of  agriculture  does  no 
manual  labor  on  the  farm;  where  such  work  is  undertaken  by  students  they 
for  it  Students  who  may  not  wish  to  take  the  full  course  in  agriculture  maj 
years*  course  or  they  are  received  as  special  students.  The  regents  of  the  univ 
port  marked  progress  in  this  department,  as  well  as  in  those  of  civil  and  mechi 
gineering,  mining,  metallurgy,  and  mechanics;  and  the  committee  of  citizens  s 
by  law  to  visit  the  university  express  the  opinion  that  opportunities  are  aflfoi 
for  the  training  of  young  men  as  engineers,  miners,  chemists,  geologists,  tajn 
draughtsmen  which  are  equal  to  those  of  the  best  special  schools. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  corresponding  table  in  the 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PBOFBBSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Frauds  of  Sales,  Si 
Station  (Roman  Catholic),  which  reports  203  students  and  34  graduates:  in ! 
House,  Nashotah  Miasioxij  Waukesha  County  (Protestant  Episcopal),  whic^  hi 
denta  and  graduated  3;  m  the  Mission  House,  Franklin  (Reformed  Church), 
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stodentB;  and  in  the  Lntheran  Seminary,  Madison,  which  is  sustained  by  the  synod  of 
tiie  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lntheran  Chorch  in  America.  This  institution  reports  13 
tfaeolo^cal  stadents,  all  of  whom  had  receiyed  a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  In  the 
flcminaiy  at  St.  Francis  Station  the  conrse  extends  over  10  years,  pupils  as  yonng  as  13 
being  admitted.  They  mnst  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  or  German  and  mnst 
intmd  to  become  priests.  Those  admitted  to  the  Noshotah  House  must  also  be  candi- 
dates fat  priests'  orders.  All  received  in  the  theological  department  of  the  Lutheran 
Semhuuy  are  college  graduates.  No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Be- 
fonned  Church  school  at  Franklin. 

These  4  schools  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  a  total  of  284  pupils  (of  whom 
176  were  in  regular  Geological  classes  and  108  in  preparatory),  48  graduates  during  the 
JMT,  and  690  graduates  in  idL 

For  fturther  statistics,  see  Q?able  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  see  a  corre- 
ipooding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  law  department  cSt  the  University  of  Wisconsin  reports  62  students  for  1880-'81, 
of  whom  9  had  received  a  d^p^e  in  letters  or  science,  and  34  graduates.  This  depart- 
nent  has  recently  gained  importance  in  the  work  of  the  universi^.  The  attendance 
£^  off  sli^tly  during  the  year,  through  changes  respecting  admission  and  graduation; 
buft^  aa  the  school  is  now  organized,  its  diploma  has  much  greater  value.  Candidates 
for  admission  must  pass  an  examination  in  JBnglish  branches,  and  if  under  20  they  must 
be  eollege  graduates.  In  order  to  graduate,  two  whole  years  must  be  ^ven  to  the  study 
of  law,  one  of  them  under  the  focnlty  of  this  school,  and  a  final  examination  conducted 
hy  the  focully  before  the  annual  board  of  visitors  must  be  passed.  The  law  library,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Northwest,  is  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  students  and  receives 
innpvrtant  additions  each  year. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XTI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  see  a  corresponding 
talde  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

No  medical  schools  are  reported. 

8PECLA.L  INSTEUCnON. 
EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Tlie  TFisetmsfn  IntHMum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumbj  Delavan,  reports  179  pupils,  organ- 
ised in  10  regular  classes  under  as  many  teachers;  also,  supplemental  daases  in  articula- 
tion, to  which  spedid  attention  is  given.  Primary,  intermediate,  and  academic  branches 
are  taught;  also,  such  employments  as  shoemaking,  cabinet  work,  and  printing.  An 
dfort  was  made  to  secure  a  teacher  in  drawing,  but  funds  proved  insufficient.  The 
State  provides  board  and  tuition  free  of  charge  for  all  deaf  uid  dumb  residents  of  Wis- 
eoDsin  between  the  ages  of  10  and  25  who  are  of  suitable  capacity. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  in  8t,  John's  OathoUe  Deaf-Mmte 
hutUMU,  St.  Francia,  and  in  the  Wisconem  Phonologieal  InslUutey  Milwaukee.  St  John's 
had  43  papUB  during  l^e  year,  who  were  taught  religious  doctrine,  the  common  school 
hnmchoLprinting,  Mioemaking,  agriculture,  general  housework,  needlework,  and  foncy 
woriL.  llie  Flumological  Institute  reports  21  pupils,  who  were  instructed  in  the  com- 
mon "Rwgliftli  bnmches,  gymnastics,  drawing,  and  needlework.  The  articulation  method 
18  the  <nily  one  used  In  tiiis  sdiool,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of  visitors  appointed 
hj  12ie  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute,  a  society  organized  in  1879  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  the  method  of  instruction  by  articulation.  The  ftmds  of  the  society  are 
sufficient  to  sustain  only  a  limited  number  of  indigent  pupils,  who  are  admitted  with- 
ont  ebaige* 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Wlsoonsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Janesville.  embraces  in  its 
eourse  of  study  and  training  the  common  and  high  school  branches,  music  (vocal  and  instru- 
mental), and  such  employments  as  carpet  weaving,  cane  seating,  sewing,  knitting,  cro- 
dletingj  and  bead  work.  Each  pupil  is  expected  to  sp^id  an  hour  every  day  in  some 
iodnstnal  occupation.  During  the  vear  there  were  83  pupils  under  instruction,  and 
flinoe  the  organization  of  the  institution  in  1850  there  have  been  299.  No  charge  is  made 
fixr  board  or  tuition.  The  age  for  admission  is  ftom  8  to  21,  and  pupils  may  remain  as 
long  as  is  necessary  to  finish  the  course  of  study. 

BEFOBHATOBT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TBAININO. 

The  Wisamdn  Indnttrial  School  for  Boys^  Waukesha,  reports  90  boys  10  to  10  years  old 
cmnmitted  to  its  care  during  the  year,  with  5  returned  to  it,  the  whole  numb^  attend* 
iag  being  525.  Tliey  were  divided  into  two  classes,  which  alternately  work  and  attend 
te  adiool,  where  they  are  taught  the  common  English  branches.  The  school  is  divided 
into  5  departments,  each  with  3  classes,  and  promotions  are  made  finon^the^^^i^^  the 
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higher  after  a  written  examination.    The  employments  provided  are  the  nuu 
of  shoes,  socks,  and  mittens. 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee,  receives  girls  from  in&i 
the  conditions  of  commitment  b^g  destitation,  vagiancy,  or  danger  of  beco 
praved.  All  remain  in  school  4  hours  daily,  and  the  younger  ones  6  houis.  ' 
taught  the  common  school  branches,  histoiy,  domestic  economy  and  sdenoe 
housework,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  cutting,  and  many  kinds  of  &ncy  work, 
five  per  cent,  of  those  discharged  are  known  to  have  become  orderly  and  naei 
bers  of  society. 

The  Oood  ^k/^herd  Industrial  School  (for  girls),  Milwaukee,  under  the  care  of  th 
Catholic  Churc^  is  partly  sustained  by  the  county.  Plain  and  fancy  sewing  a 
ting,  washing,  ironii^,  and  all  domestic  employments  are  taught ;  also,  reading, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic. 

Four  orphan  asylums,  3  of  them  in  Milwaukee^  admitting  only  girls,  and 
Crosse,  for  boys,  report  an  aggregate  of  nearly  300  children.  Three  are  supporte 
Eoman  Catholic  Church;  the  other,  which  is  not  denominational,  by  the  conti 
of  Mends.  The  children  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  hoi 
and  when  old  enough  to  be  useful  are  provided  with  homes. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONa 
WI800NSIN  STATE  TBACHEBS'  ASSOOIATIOlir. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Appleton  J 
1681.  President  I.  N.  Stewart  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  introductory  ezerdses.  Prof  F.  H.  King  delivered  a  lecture  i 
modem  doctrine  of  evolution, ''  accomi>anied  by  illustrations.  On  the  followin 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Mayor  Humphroy  Pierce,  which  was  resp 
by  Ex-President  W.  H.  Beach.  President  Stewart  then  delivered  the  annual 
ThJB  was  referred  to  committees  for  consideration  of  and  report  on  various  to; 
braced,  such  as  *  *  State  certificates, "  ' '  sanitation  of  school  building9, "  '  *  norma 
and  institute  work,"  and  *' colleges  and  universities."  President  G.  S.  Albe 
man  of  the  committee  on  a  course  of  reading  for  teachers,  submitted  a  report, 
ing  a  course  for  4  years,  which  embraced,  b^des  prof^sional  works^  choice  » 
from  history,  fiction,  belles  lettres,  and  science.  A  papw  on  *'  Examinations  h 
their  methods  and  fhnctions,"  prepared  by  Prindpal  M.  S.  Frawley,  was  read  b 
intendent  Neill  and  discussed  by  President  Stewart  Dr.  Peet,  of  the  Wisoonsi 
emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  spoke  of  certain  investigations  concerning  the  Vi 
mounds,  and  asked  the  aid  of  teachers  in  t<he  resurvey  of  these  mounds.  Mise 
Carle  read  a  paper  on  '^Naples  and  its  surrounding^"  and  Miss  Maiy  A.  Wadsw< 
on  '^ Thackeray."  After  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  co 
that  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of  State  certificates  presented  a  report, 
i^ter  some  discussion,  expressing  a  Ixdief  that  the  present  laws  on  the  sulgect  % 
eral  satisfaction  and  recommen&ig  tiiat  no  action  in  the  matter  be  taken.  A  p 
read  by  Principal  J.  M.  Bait  on  '  *  Ungraded  and  backward  pupils :  what  shall  we 
them?"  and  one  relating  to  sanitary  matters  connected  with  school  work,  by  I 
tenden,  of  the  State  boaofd  of  health.  £.  G.  Haylett  read  a  paper  on  drawing,  i 
ing  it  by  use  of  the  blackboard,  and  Prof.  N.  M.  Wheeler,  one  on  '*  The  machine 
cation. ' '  An  abstract  of  a  paper  on  ^  ^  The  practical  in  education, ' '  by  Presiden 
was  read,  and  after  the  adoption  of  resolutions  and  some  other  business  the  asc 
acyoumed. 

MEETINO  OF  COUNTY  SUPEBINTEKDENTS. 

The  semiannual  meeting  of  county  superintendents  usually  held  in  connect] 
the  State  association  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Julv7,  the  addresses  an 
comprising  '  *  Examinations  in  theory  and  art  of  teaching, "  '' '  Township  system  < 
government,"  ''  Uses  and  abuses  of  the  county  superintendency."  '*  Is  a  unifo 
teachers'  examinations  throughout  the  State  desirable?"  and  ^* Difficulties  in 
country  schools.  * '  There  were  present  18  county  smd  5  city  superintendents,  besic 
Superintendent  Whitford  (who  presided)  and  his  assistant,  S.  S.  Rockwood. 

MEETIKO  OF  INSTITUTE  CX)NDUCT0B8. 

The  annual  meetingof  institute  conductors  was  held  at  Appleton  July  5,  188 
Superintendent  W.  C.  Whitfiwrd  presiding.  The  best  methods  of  teadung  the 
common  school  branches  were  presented  and  discussed.  Prof.  R.  Graham  presen 
subject  of  reading,  Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton  arithmetic.  Prof  J.  B.  Thayer  writing,  a 
A.  Salisbury  language.  Profl  A.  F.  North  read  a  paper  showing  how  exerdses 
history  may  be  profitably  given«  and  Mr.  Chandler  and  otiiiera  dj^cussed  the  qu< 
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examination  in  connection  with  the  institutes.  In  the  eyening  State  Snperintendent 
Whitfoid  read  a  paper  on  "  Futoie  work  in  the  gradation  of  conntiy  schools; "  Snperin- 
tendent  James  T.  Lnnn  read  one  entitied  '*  Lessons  learned  in  introducing  the  ^aded 
i^Btem  into  coontxy  schools, ' '  and  several  other  superintendents  gave  their  experience  and 
TiewB  on  the  suhject  On  the  following  day  Prof.  A.  J.  Button  presented  ^Drawing;" 
Piofc  J.  B.  Thayer,  "Geography;"  Prof.  A.  Salishuiy,  "United  States  history  and  gov- 
emment;"  Profl  A.  A.  Miller,  ^'Good  hehavior;"  and  Pro^aasor  Graham,  the  "Theoiy 
aadartof  teaching." 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon,  WnxiAM  a  Whictobd,  SlaU  mipmintendmt  <]f  pubUe  ituinttMom,  MaOimm. 

[Beoood  taim,  Juiiuuy  S,  1880,U>  Juiiuuy  1, 1888.] 

Hoii.Bob«riGfahamwatcliOMii  to  te  lir.  Wbitibcd't  BoooeMor  at  the  election  In  Korcmber,  18BL 
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GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION. 

inSSIONABY  SCHOOLS, 

Nearly  all  the  infi>nnatioii  at  hand  as  to  schools  in  Alaska  for  1880-'81  zelat< 
snstained  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  which  has  schools  at  8a 
Wrangell,  and  among  the  Chilkat  tribe  of  Indians,  employing  11  missionary  U 
this  field. 

At  Sitka  the  school  attendance  increased  considerably  daring  the  year,  th< 
being  230  pnpila  This  increase  is  ascribed  to  a  compulsory  attendance  law  pi 
and  enforced  by  Captain  Glass,  in  command  of  the  United  States  ship  Jamesi 
much  needed  training  school  or  boarding  school  for  boys  was  opened  at  Sitka  h 
ber,  1881,  aaad  in  Det^mbw  it  numbered  25  pupils.  Its  beginning  was  made 
boys  who  complained  that  they  could  not  study  while  living  at  home,  on  aocoi 
quarrelling  and  carousing  there,  and  obtained  permission  to  sleep  in  the  schc 
They  brought  their  own  blankets  and  picked  up  food  as  they  could.  Others  joii 
and  as  the  number  increased  an  old  hospital  building  was  fitted  up  for  their  \ 
teacher  moved  into  it  witib  them. 

The  boarding  and  day  school  at  Fort  Wrangell  made  steady  progress,  from 
pupils  attending  during  the  winter  terms.  A  school  among  the  Chukats,  estal 
1880  and  at  first  tau^t  only  by  a  native,  had  60  to  80  pupile^  who  were  learning 
3  letters  and  improving  rapidly,  being  very  desirous  to  advance.  At  the  Chilki 
which  has  been  named  Haines,  a  substantial  two  story  frame  building  was  er 
residence  for  the  teachers,  and  another  building  purchased  and  refitted  for  the 

Besides  tiiese  schools  two  others  were  opened  during  the  summer  among  two 
powerM  tribes  not  previously  provided  for,  the  Hyds^  and  Hocmyah. 

As  the  superintendent  of  this  work  (Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson)  remarks,  the  diffl 
providing  suitable  buildings  for  teachers  and  schools  in  a  region  hundreds  of  n 
a  saw  mill  and  1,500  to  2,000  miles  from  stores  of  supply  can  be  little  sppreos^ 
older  sections  of  the  country.  The  lumber,  hardware,  glass,  and  carpenters  for 
kat  school  at  Haines  were  brought  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  PortUmd,  Oi 
monthly  mail  steamer  landed  wem,  with  teaches  and  scqierinteiidflnt,  100  n 
their  destination,  which  was  reached  after  considerable  dday.  Upon  completa 
building  here,  men  and  materials  were  transported  throng  the  aid  of  C^^taii 
the  steamship  Jamestown,  to  the  principal  village  of  the  Hoonyah  tribe,  at  th 
Lynn  Channel,  where  a  similar  building  was  erected  at  Boyd;  and  a  canoe  yo^ 
the  coast  for  about  500  miles  broiight  them  to  the  southern  end  of  Prince  of  Wa] 
among  the  Hy dah  tribe,  where  a  laige  native  plank  house  was  used,  it  having  l: 
impossible  to  convey  any  lumber  there. 

OTHEB  SCHOOLS. 

No  recent  information  has  come  from  the  two  schools  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
on  the  Seal  Islands,  nor  from  the  Russian  schools  at  Unalashka  and  Belkovskj 
with  the  missionary  schools  above  noted,  it  is  believed,  comprise  all  that  hav 
established  in  Alaska,  leaving  a  population  of  frOly  20,000  without  any  educf 
vantages  whatever. — (Presbyterian  Home  Missions  and  report  from  Rev.  Shel 
son,  superintendent.) 
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ABIZOIVA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 

1880-'81. 

Increaee. 

DeoieaBe. 

fOFCI^TIOH  AND  ATIENDAKCB. 

Tooth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

07,148 
4,212 
2,847 

&9,571 

3,844 

368 

Ayerage  daily  attendance 

SCHOOLS. 
Nmnher  of  public  schools 

148 

Rooms  for  study ., , , 

101 

109 

1113,074 

AToage  duration  of  schools  in  days.. 
Estimated  value  of  school  property.  . . 
Number  of  private  schools 

$121,318 
9 

$8,244 

TBACHKB8  AND  THUS  PAY. 

W4B  teaching  in  pnblic  schools.  . . 

48 

63 

101 

$83 
70 

W<>men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  of  public  sdhool  teach- 

162 

$84 

68 
15 

$58,768 
44,628 

61 
$1 

ers. 
ATerage  monthly  pay  of  men 

Aven^  monthly  pay  of  women 

$2 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  private 
schools. 

nrOOMX  AND  KXPENDITUBB. 

Total  receipts 

$67,028 
61,172 

$8,260 
16,544 

Total  expenditures 

a  School  otDMOM  taken  hy  tnutees  ii\  the  sprins  of  ISSOl 
b  United  States  census,  taken  in  the  summer  of  1S80. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Moses  H.  Sherman,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instnie- 
tioQ,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  elected  by  the  people  every  2 
years  and  is  aesodated  with  the  governor  and  treasurer  in  a  teiritorial  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  territorial  board  has  general  chaige  of  the  school  system,  and  determines, 
among  other  things,  the  text  books  to  be  used  and  the  terms  on  which  teachers'  diplo- 
mas are  to  1)0  granted.  The  probate  jud^  in  each  county  is  ex  ofEido  superintendent  of 
the  county  public  schools.  For  the  examination  of  persons  proposing  to  teach  in  theses 
the  territorial  superintendent  appoints  2  persons  to  act  with  the  judge  as  a  county  board 
of  examiners  and  grant  certificates  to  such  as  are  found  qualified.  Three  school  trustees 
are  dected  by  the  people  in  each  school  district;  in  case  of  fiolure  to  elect,  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  superintendent,  sulgect  to  the  approval  of  the  territorial  superin- 
tflodent.—  (Laws  of  1879. ) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  supported  firom  a  territorial  tax  of  15  cents  on  each  $100,  appor- 
tioned  to  the  counties  aceoidlng  to  the  youth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  as  ascertained 
\^  a  biennial  census;  &om  a  county  tax  of  50  to  80  cents,  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
cal  distiicto  within  the  oounly  where  raised,  in  proportion  t<^:J|f^ 
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attended  the  public  schools  in  said  districts  daring  the  three  months  previous;  i 
district  tax  voted  by  the  residents  of  districts,  should  the  territorial  and  county  ft 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  schools  3  months.  The  board  of  education  on  exi 
issues  certMcates  of  2  grades  to  professional  teachers  of  experience  and  abilii 
life,  another  for  6  years.  Teachers  not  holding  such  certificates  must  pass  an 
tion  by  the  county  board  of  examiners,  who  mav  issue  certificates  good  for  2  3 
order  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  school  rands,  schools  must  be  taueht  b 
duly  examined  and  legally  employed,  and  no  sectarian  doctrines  must  be  in 
school  districts  must  also  report  according  to  law.  Children  between  8  and 
taught  r^ularly  at  home  or  in  private  schools  or  exempted  on  account  of  ( 
must  attend  school  for  16  weeks  each  year.  This  compulsory  law,  howevei 
been  eoiforoed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  school  accommodations. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  territorial  superintendent  expresses  the  conviction  that  a  deep  interest ' 
in  education  by  the  people  of  the  Territory  during  the  year,  and  that  a  flouiif 
dition  of  i^e  public  schools  exists,  though  the  meagre  statistics  Aimished  by  8ch< 
failed  to  present  this  in  any  Mr  degree.  For  a  time,  however^  he  thinks  the  b 
cannot  be  generally  reached  because  of  sparsely  settled  rural  districts,  short  sch 
and  small  but  costly  schools. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
TUC8ON. 

Tucson  expended  $4,527  for  teachers'  salaries  in  1881  and  $2,519  for  other  » 
poses.  The  report  of  the  principal  of  the  public  school  states  that  the  schools 
graded  during  the  year  into  3  divisions:  primaiy,  with  4  grades;  grammar,  wi 
hi^  with  scientific  and  literary  courses  of  3  years.  The  attendance  in  th< 
aim  grammar  grades  was  234 ;  l^at  in  the  hia^  school,  if  any  had  reached  tl 
was  not  given.  The  school  population  was  estunated  at  1,500,  the  attendance 
Oatiiolic  schools  at  450,  leaving  about  800  not  attending  any  school. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  schools  of  this  grade  known  to  exist,  one  at  Preecott  and  one 
prepcffed  to  open  in  1881  at  Tucson.  A  third  is  indicated  by  the  United  Stai 
of  1880,  prolMkbly  at  Phoenix,  as  Superintendent  Sherman  speaks  of  high  sd 
being  done  there. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 
TERBITOBIAL  UNIYSBSITY. 

The  law  provides  for  the  eetablishment  of  a  university,  to  be  under  the  00 
board  of  regents  composed  of  the  governor,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
resident  property  holders  of  the  Territory.  It  is  to  be  supported  by  the  prooe 
universily  lands  granted  by  the  United  States,  by  individual  gifts,  and  by  i 
appropriation,  but  has  not  yet  been  commenced,  as  the  fiuids  are  insufficient. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Uoaw  H.  Shsbxav,  forrttoriot  «Hp«-<ntendaiU  c/pufrUe  it^^ 
fTezm,  Jaauary,  1881,  to  February,  1888w] 
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DAKOTA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  a 


1879-'80. 

188a-'81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POFDUITION  AND  ATTEKDANOB. 

TwiUi  Of  school  age  (5-21) 

f^T^lled  in  pnblic  achoolfl  -- 

39,742 

13,718 

41 

8,530 

550,000 
25,451 

10,258 
11,733 

NnmhAT  o^  thMV^  mloriMl  nr  Tniliftn 

A^erafftn  f^A-ily  Att6ndn<TiOB , 

SOHOOI.  DISTRICTS  AND  8C5HOOLS. 

1,265 

1,022 

41 

Bctioolii  or  school  Toomfl 

508 

514 

Number  of  the«>  graded 

Number  of  sitting  provided ,— 

School-houses  for  public  free  schools . 
Yahiation  of  public  school  property  _  . 

TBACHEBS  AND  THITB  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  of  such  teachers  ----- 

13,223 

799 
$532,267 

346 

687 

1,033 

/       $33  00 

\         26  00 

$363,000 
314,484 

$214,760 

212 
308 
620 

}       $32  31 

$255,000 
245,000 

$317,507 

134 
379 
513 

ATeiage  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  BXPENDITUBE. 

Reported  leodpts  for  public  schools.. 
Beported  expenditure  for  them 

$108,000 
69,484 

o  Ab  the  statistios  reported  to  the  territorial  superintendent  for  1879-'80  are  said  by  him  to  be  ex- 
eeedinsly  imperfect,  thoee  here  presented  are  Jrom  the  United  States  census  of  1880,  except  as 
regards  reoeipta  and  expenditures,  which  are  from  a  report  of  the  governor  to  the  Secretuy  or  the 
lalerior ;  the  statistics  for  1881  are  ttom  a  report  of  the  territorial  superintendent  for  1881. 

6  Estimated  by  territorial  superintendent. 


TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICEBS. 


A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  appointed  by  the  gOTemor,  with  the  approval 
of  the  legislatiye  assembly,  for  a  term  of  2  years.  County  superintendents,  who  may 
be  either  men  or  women,  are  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years.  District  boards,  com- 
prising a  director,  derk,  and  treasurer,  are  elected  for  3  years.  1  going  out  each  year. 
No  distinction  of  sex  is  made  in  the  qualification  of  voters  in  district  meetings. 

OTHBB  FEATUBBS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  are  supported  from  a  county  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  a  poll  tax  of 
$1  on  each  elector,  the  proceeds  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  such  special  district  taxes 
as  may  be  voted  by  the  people,  the  last,  however,  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  on  the  tax- 
able property  for  school-houses  and  sites,  H  per  cent,  for  teachers'  wages,  friel,  and  other 
contingent  expenses,  i  of  1  per  cent,  for  school  frimiture  and  apparatus,  and  $25  annu- 
ally for  each  district  librcuy.  County  funds  are  apportioned  to  each  district  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  resident  children  and  youth  therein  5  to  21.  and  the  public  schools 
tie  free  to  all  of  that  age-  No  district  is  entitled  to  its  share  or  the  fund  unless  it  has 
lostained  a  school  3  months  during  the  previous  year  and  forwarded  a  report  of  school 
BtotisUcs  to  the  county  superintendent.  Destitute  children  8  to  14  ar^e  provided  with 
neoesBary  boobi.    The  Bible  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools;  it  may  be 
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read  10  minates  daily,  but  withoat  sectarian  comment,  and  no  pnpil  is  require 
it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  parent  or  guardian.  Teachers  must  make  reports 
statistioB  eadi  term  or  forfeit  pay;  county  superintendents  must  report  annual 
territorial  superintendent  on  penalty  of  like  forfeiture,  and  the  territorial  sup 
ent  must  report  annually  to  tiie  goyemor.  A  territorial  teachers'  institute 
from.  3  to  6  days,  must  be  held  each  ^ear  at  some  convenient  point  by  the  terri 
perintendent,  if  so  requested  in  writmg  by  one  or  more  county  superintendeni 
Buch  request  be  not  made  he  is  required  to  hold  institutes  in  three  judicial  diE 
continue  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  12  days. 

GENBBAX  OOKDinOH. 

The  public  school  statistics  of  this  Territory  for  1880-'81  are  very  meagre,  owi 
&ct  that  several  of  the  larger  counties  &iled  to  send  any  report  to  the  temtori 
intendent.  Among  the  causes  suggested  for  this  fiulure  are  defective  laws  and  i 
pay  of  county  superintendents^  who  receive  only  $3  a  day  for  time  actually  € 
and  5  cents  a  mUe  for  travellmg  expenses,  nothing  being  allowed  for  statioi 
Then,  too,  the  reports  when  received  must  be  tax  firom  adequate,  since  they 
brace  statistics  of  the  common  district  schools  (generally  ungraded),  the  ]aj\ 
and  towns  being  managed  by  boards  of  education  under  spocial  laws  and  i 
required  to  report  to  the  county  superintendent. 

The  legislature  failed  to  authorize  the  publication  of  the  territorial  superini 
report  for  1880-' 81,  but  a  brief  one  was  printed  by  him  at  his  own  expens 
superintendent's  pamphlet  was  addressed  especially  to  school  officers  and  was  ini 
aid  them  in  a  better  and  more  uniform  enforcement  of  the  laws,  besides  offeriuj 
tione  as  to  needed  amendments,  the  principal  change  recommended  being  the 
of  the  township  system.  This  is  described,  the  advanta^  of  its  application  to  t 
tory  are  shown,  and  school  officers  are  uiged  to  use  their  influence  in  securing 
tion  by  the  legislature.  The  same  topic  is  treated  by  the  governor  in  his  report  A 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  governor  advocates  the  enactment  of  a  Unit 
law,  applicable  to  all  the  Territories,  establishing  the  township  system;  also,  ma) 
vision  for  the  collection  of  statistics,  the  keeping  of  public  accounts,  the  maint 
one  or  more  normal  schools  in  each  Territory,  and  the  organization  of  the  u 
already  provided  for. 

As  in  former  years,  the  statistics  are  very  imperfect  and  furnish  little  basis 
parison.  Out  of  49  organised  counties,  &t>m  46  of  which  reports  were  due,  only 
any  whatever,  and  nearly  all  were  accompanied  by  letters  showing  that  they  an 
and  accurate.  The  financial  statements  are  particularly  d^cient,  partly  because 
officers  n^lect  their  accounts  and  reports,  but  largely  because  the  law  is  very  i 
and  inharmonious  in  respect  to  these  matters.  The  superintendent  thinks  that 
two-thirds  of  the  school  revenues  appear  in  this  report;  that  a  fall  one  would  h 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  each  over  $500,000.  He  thinks,  too,  that  thcD 
least  1 ,800  organized  districts,  1,700  schools,  and  1,300  school-houses  valued  at  $1 
with  nearly  50,000  children  to  be  provided  for. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
OFFICERS. 

In  the  cities  of  Tankton,  Faigo,  Deadwood,  Grand  Forks,  Vermillion,  ai 
Falls  the  schools  are  managed  by  boards  of  education  established  under  the  spe 
chartering  them. 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 

The  boards  of  education  in  the  cities  above  named  have  large  powers  grant 
including  power  to  levy  taxes,  borrow  money,  and  issue  bondi^  The  schools  < 
ton  have  been  longest  in  operation  and  have  maintained  a  high  grade  of  efficient 
excellent  work  and  good  progress  have  also  been  secured  in  the  other  places 
The  great  error  in  the  plan  is  the  localization  of  all  their  experience  and  Uie  ei 
of  cooperation,  even  statistics  not  being  Aimished,  except  as  locally  published. 

Tankton  reports  a  sli^t  decrease  during  the  year,  according  to  school  censusi 
population  of  i^e  city,  m  the  school  population,  and  in  public  school  enrolment 
including  749  pupils  in  primary,  grammar,  and  high  grades;  an  average  attendai 
pupils,  under  14  teachers;  and  10  public  schools,  taught  in  as  many  buildings,  al 
the  latter  owned  by  the  board,  having  sittings  for  569  pupils.  The  attendanc 
through  fears  of  an  epidemic  and  was  partly  absorbed  by  a  newly  established 
parochial  school.    Ck>mplaint  is  made  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  some  pare 

>The  inadequacy  of  the  superintendent's  salary  and  other  allowanoee  has  since  been  : 
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^  r^alar  attendance  of  pupils.  Stilli  with  all  these  hindrances,  better  work  was  done 
bj  the  regular  attendants  than  during  any  previous  year.  No  stud}^  out  of  school  is  re- 
quired in  any  grades  below  the  third  grammar,  and  even  in  this  and  in  the  high  school 
one  hour  a  diay  of  extra  study  is  sufficient  if  the  time  in  school  be  faithfully  used. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
TBfiBITOBIAL  KOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

A  territorial  normal  school  was  orgamzed  October  15, 1881,  at  Springfield.  Aid  to  the 
amount  of  $800  was  received  from  the  city;  the  annual  chaige  for  tuition  is  $15.  Cer- 
tificates are  given  graduates  of  the  course  (covering  3  years)  which  authorize  holders  to 
teaeli  in  the  common  schools  without  further  examination. — (Return. ) 

TKACHEBS'  INSTIT  UTJES. 

As  already  stated,  the  territorial  superintendent  is  required  to  hold  institutes,  either 
a  general  one  at  some  central  point  or  else  several  in  the  judicial  districts;  but  no  public 
fimds  are  allowed  for  the  expenses  of  these  meetings.  Teachers  are  required  to  attend; 
and  county  superintendents  may  refuse  to  grant  teachers'  certificates  to  such  as  are  absent 
without  good  excuse.  Several  institutes  were  held  during  1880-'81  by  the  superintend- 
ent, among  other  places  at  Fargo,  Jamestown,  Elk  Point,  Swan  Lake,  Madison,  Sioux 
Falls,  Mitchell,  and  Marion  Junction.  Coun^  teachers'  associations  were  also  formed 
in  several  counties  and  attended  by  the  superintendent,  the  sessions  in  some  of  them 
extending  through  two  or  three  days  and  the  work  being  of  the  character  of  that  done 
at  iostitntes.  Other  institutes  were  hdd  in  various  counties  by  the  county  superin- 
tendents, and  many  brief  but  valuable  meetings  were  held  by  t^Mhers. —  (Letter  ftom 
siqwrintendent. ) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PX7BLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Ko  definite  infiirmation  for  1880-'81  has  come  from  any  public  high  school,  except 
that  at  Timkton,  altho«gh  it  is  known  that  such  exist  in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Territory.  That  at  Tankton  reports  49  pupils  and  4  graduates.  The 
mudlness  of  this  class  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  year  was  added  to  the  course  of 
study,  which  would  have  left  the  school  without  any  graduates  in  1881  but  that  a  few 
belonging  to  the  senior  year  were  able  to  complete  the  fldl  course  of  4  years  in  3. 

OTHEB  SBOONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

The  provision  heretofore  made  for  advanced  education  in  public  high  and  graded 
sehools  is  being  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  academies,  collegiate  institutes, 
and  colleges.  Among  these  are  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Yankton  (Roman 
Catholic),  under  the  management  of  the  SisteSrs  of  Mercy;  a  collegiate  institute,  Sioux 
Falls  (Baptist),  and  the  Dakota  College,  Spearfish,  in  the  Black  Hills,  established  by 
Googregationiuists  and  having  the  equipment  and  aims  of  a  high  school  or  academy. 
The  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  buildings  valued  at  $50,000.  It  has  been  suc- 
OQBBful  from  the  beginning,  and  its  patronage  steadily  increases.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  also  maintained  sdioolB  at  Bismarck,  Deadwood,  Holy  Cross,  and  perhaps 
other  places,  all  having  a  partially  academic  character. 

For  statasticB  of  such  as  report,  see  Table  YI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  see 
the  report  of  the  Commiasioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

TKBBrrOBIAL  UNIVEBSITY. 

The  University  of  Dakota  was  by  an  early  statute  located  at  YermiUion;  and  a  letter 
fiom  the  territcnrial  superintendent  says  local  enterprise  was  engaged  in  erecting  build- 
ings to  cost  $10,000. 

DENOMINATIOKAL  COLLEGES. 

The  Association  of  Congregational  Churches  for  Southern  Dakota  having  established 
s  eoUege  at  Yankton,  the  citizens  gave  $15,000  in  money,  besides  grounds  and  other 
aids.  A  large  and  attractive  buildSig  was  in  course  of  erection  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  the  college  having,  meantime,  been  opcoied  in  leased  apartments. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Northern  Dakota  and  Miimesota  organized  a  college  at  Cassel- 
too,  Dakota,  for  which  ample  grounds  were  provided  and  a  building  was  soon  to  be  com- 
neaoed,  the  numbers  and  wecJth  of  its  patrons  promising  a  vigorous  progress. —  (Letter 
fiom  territorial  superintendent.) 
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PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
SOHOOUB  OF  SOIENOB,  LAW,  THEOLOGY,   AKD  MEDIOIVS. 

No  stops  appear  to  have  been  taken  as  yet  towards  the  establishment  of  sdi 
proftssional  schools. 

SPEaAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDTTOATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AKD  DUMB  AKD  THE  BLIKD. 

The  Dakota  School  for  Deaf-Mates,  Sionx  Palls,  opened  by  private  enterpria 
vember,  1880,  became  a  territorial  institation  in  l£uxsh,  1881.  The  citizens 
Falls,  besides  contributing  liberally  towards  the  school  while  it  was  a  private  < 
10  acres  of  land  when  the  Territory  took  charge  of  it,  the  legislators  having  i 
ated  $2,000  to  erect  buildings.  The  school  is  free  to  deaf-mutes  of  Dakota, 
were  under  instruction  during  the  first  year. 

Besides  the  above  there  were  2  pupils  from  this  Territory  attending  the  lowi 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Council  BlufBs,  a^  a  cost  to  the  Territory  of  $15 
for  each. 

Provision  fbr  the  blind  was  made  at  the  Iowa  College  fbr  the  Blind,  Yinto 
had  3  Dakota  pupils  under  instruction  during  1880-'81. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFPICER. 

Hon.  W.  H.  H.  BaAi>r.«,  larritortot  9up0HiiUendmt  ii/pubUe  intlrvxMon^  FonMoii^ 

{BeooDd  term,  Juiiiaiy  1, 1881,  to  Jaanaiir  1, 1888.] 
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DISTRICT  OF  €OI.U]IIBIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1679-'80. 

1880-'81. 

Increase^ 

Decrease. 

HD  ATTENDANOS. 
District ........-- 

al77, 624 

043,537 

al3, 945 

26, 439 

9,505 

20,637 

6,412 

5,781 

366 

21, 526 

193 

$1,206,355 

34 

399 

433 

130 

$90  16 

62  24 

$476,957 
438,567 

pulation  (ft-17) . — 
pxilation - 

l)lic  schools 

27,299 
9,583 

20,730 
7,292 

5,000 

392 

21,733 

190 

$1,326,688 

35 

425 

460 

135 

$91  13 

61  27 

$555,644 
527, 312 

860 
76 
93 

880 

t  in  public  schools.  _ 

ly  ftttendance 

tendance  of  colored 

aent  in  the  private 

lOOLS. 

761 

24 
207 

of  schools  in  days. 

3 

ichool  property 

ND  THEIB  PAT. 

pnblic  schools 

$120,533 

1 
26 
27 

5 
$0  97 

in  pnblic  schools 

r  teachers 

pay  of  men 

pay  of  women 

$0  97 

EXPEKDITUBE. 

pnblic  schools 

$76,687 
86,746 

e  for  pnblic  schools. 

a  United  States  Census  of  1880. 

Emd  returns  of  Superintendents  J.  Ormond  Wilson  and  Ceoi^  F.  T. 
years  indicated.) 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 

OFFICEBS. 

ntiye  officer  in  1680-'81,  as  previonsly,  was  a  superintendent  of  pnblic 
B  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  and  for  bo^  races  in  the  rural  dis- 
ler  for  the  public  colored  sdiools  in  the  two  cities,  both  appointed  by 
imissioners  to  serve  during  good  behavior  or  the  pleasure  of  the  ruling 
rd  aid  to  the  trustees  in  tiie  selection  of  qualified  teacheis  to  be  em- 
ed,  a  board  of  examiners  is  annually  formed  of  the  2  superintendents, 
the  Bupervisingprincipals  and  principals  of  individual  schools  chosen 
» on  teacheis.  llie  school  board  annually  appoints  supervising  prind- 
ocal  supervisors  in  their  respective  divisions,  under  the  direction  of  the 

OrmCB  FEATURES  OF  THE  -SYSTEM. 

ools  are  free  to  all  resident  children  6  to  17  years  of  age,  and  by  a  law  of 

i  are  required  to  attend  at  least  12  weeks  each  year,  unless  in  Q^^^  by  GoOqIc 
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schools  or  excused  for  canse.  The  want  of  school  room  has  rendered  this  la^ 
tive,  bat  as  school  buildings  are  increased  it  may  come  to  be  enforced.  The  "^ 
colored  pnpils  continned  to  be  tanght.  with  eqnal  advantages,  in  separate  8ch< 
being  nnder  teachers  of  the  race  to  which  they  belonged;  the  fhnd  is  distribm 
schools  in  proportion  to  the  school  population  of  each  race,  each  race  having  a 
a  normal  school.  The  city  schools  were  cmT  8  grades,  with  high  school  classes  ru 
nally  beyond  these;  the  stndies  of  each  grade,  including  vocal  mnsic  and  J 
drawing,  covered  a  year.  In  the  mial  districts  there  were  graded  and  ungraded 
according  to  the  looftl  density  of  the  population.  The  school  board  decides  i 
books  shall  be  nsed  and  appoints  the  teachers,  determining  their  grade  from 
the  examining  board.  Teachers  must  attend  all  meetings  and  special  daases  < 
for  their  improvement,  and  must  make  such  daily  records  and  present  such  : 
are  required,  in  order  to  receive  their  pay.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  re 
protect  themselves  from  small  pox  by  vaccination  or  otherwise. 

GENKBAL  OOHDITIOlf. 

The  school  record  of  the  District  fbr  1880-'81  was  such  as  no  combination  ol 
country  need  be  ashamed  of,  the  public  schools  enrolling  almost  63  per  cei 
43,537  children  of  school  age.  Adding  the  5,000  reported  as  in  private  or  churc! 
about  32,300  of  the  school  population^  or  over  74  per  cent.,  were  under  instructi 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  was  more  than  47  per  cent,  of  1 
number  of  school  age  and  almost  76  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled.  The] 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  860  in  enrolment  and  of  93  in  average  dail 
ance;  2  new  school  buildings  were  added  during  the  year,  with  24  rooms  for  s" 
sittings,  and  27  teachers;  while  the  school  term  was  shortened  by  3  days.  1 
but  a  slight  variation  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  that  of  males 
cents  more,  while  that  of  females  was  less  by  the  same  amount.  School  pro 
creased  in  value  $120,533;  while  receipts  for  schools,  increased  by  $78,687,  i 
than  covered  by  an  increased  expenditure  of  $88,745. 

kikdebgXbten. 

During  the  year  1880,  the  Georgetown  Kindergarten  (1878)  was  discontinues 
resumed  in  1881,  and  a  new  scho^  was  opened  in  Washington  by  Miss  Ogla  H< 

The  others  reporting  were  Capitol  Hill  Institute  and  Kindergarten  (1877), 
cle  Graded  School  and  Kindergarten  (1879),  National  Kinder^urten  (1874),  1 
Home  Kindergarten  School,  Georgetown  (1880),  and  Frobel  Institute  and  Kin 
(1876). 

For  frirther  information  respecting  schools  of  this  kind,  see  Tftble  Y  of  the  i 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
KOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  instruction  was  given  in  the  Washington  Normal  Schoc^  for  Whii 
and  in  the  Miner  Normal  Sdiool  for  Colored  (1877)  in  courses  of  1  year;  in  th 
departments  of  Howard  University  (1867)  and  of  Way  land  Seminary  (1865),  i 
of  3  years  each;  while  the  Kindergaxten  Normal  Institute  (1875)  reported  co 
or  2  years,  with  different  diplomas.  The  Washington  Normal  School  gradual 
of  20,  who  were  immediately  taken  up  as  teachers.  Miner  School  graduated 
18,  and  all  but  1  engaged  in  teaching.  The  normal  department  of  Howard  t 
had  97  normal  studento,  of  whom  87  were  in  model  classes.  Wayland  report 
whom  39  were  also  in  the  theological  dexMurtment ;  while  the  Kindergarten 
graduated  a  class  of  9,  all  engaging  at  once  in  teaching. 

TBACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

There  is  no  change  in  respect  to  these  since  1880.  The  law  for  semiannual 
still  existing,  the  practice  is  to  hold  more  frequent  meetings,  OEtlled  teachers'  ase 
for  discussion  of  school  questions. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Washington  high  school  for  whites,  having  been  retaided  in  its  progres 
beginning  by  lack  of  suitable  accommodations,  dosed  the  year  1880-'81  with 
pect  of  a  new  and  commodious  building  in  which  to  do  its  work  in  the  fntui 
3  courses — academic  and  scientific  of  3  years  each  and  business  course  of  ! 
there  was  in  1880-*81  no  change  of  studies  from  those  of  1879-*80.  In  the 
partment  there  were  104  enrolled  and  84  in  average  daily  attendance  and  i 
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d  and  100  in  average  daily  attendance,  giving  an  aggregate  of  234  enrolled 
larily  present,  a  gain  of  65  in  enrolment  and  of  34  in  attendance  over  the 
For  the  first  tmie  in  the  history  of  this  school,  there  was,  in  June,  a 
idnation,  when  certificates  were  conferred  on  23  males  and  33  females. 
)ol  for  colored  continued  its  3  years'  course  of  studies,  including  algebra, 
ly,  geometry,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  mental  philosophy.  During 
lool  enrolled  75,  retained  60  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  graduated 
le  per  cent,  in  scholarship  for  the  first  year  was  59.4;  for  the  second  year,  « 
ird  year,  70.5;  for  entire  course,  66.5  per  cent.,  a  falling  off  of  .5  irom 
>m  information  furnished  by  superintendents.) 

OTHEB  SBOONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

on  respecting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  prex)aratoiy 
aratory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the 
summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of 
er  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  mSTRUCriON. 
COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNQ  MEN   OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

Uege  (Roman  Catholic),  founded  as  a  college  in  1789,  chartered  as  a  uni- 
reported  in  1880-'81  its  usual  course  of  studies.  After  2  rudimentary 
"ei^ratory  and  4  classical  collegiate,  with  a  post  graduate  course,  while 
ific  course  of  comparatively  low  grade,  covering  3  years,  for  which  there 
h  preparatory  course.  In  the  preparatory  department  were  1 47  students, 
»rs ;  in  the  classical  and  scientific,  80,  under  19  instructors,  with  11  grad- 
The  college  library  contained  30.000  volumes,  and  the  college  property 
^000.— (Catalogue  and  return.) 

je  (Roman  Catholic),  Washington,  reopened  in  1848  and  incorporated  as 
L858,  continued,  in  1880-'81,  to  offer  ita  college  course,  including  Greek 
L  a  non-claasiad  course  embracing  the  English  language  and  literature, 
id  natural  sciences ;  but  no  students  appear  to  have  then  i>as8ed  beyond  a 
sparatory  studies. —  (Catalogue.) 

rgity  (non-sectarian)  continued  in  1880-'81  its  prex>aratory  and  normal 
■8  each,  classical  of  4,  and  a  literary  course  of  5  years,  which  last  embraces 
e  preparatory  and  college  courses,  except  the  Greek  of  the  former  and  the 
c  of  the  latter.  Counting  those  pursuing  this  course,  there  were  35  stu- 
>m  were  classical  and  19  preparatory.  There  was  a  library  of  7,000  vol- 
valued  at  |250,000;  a  productive  ftind  of  $20,000,  affording  for  the  year 
,957;  a  congressional  appropriation  of  $10,000,  and  a  donation  of  $25,000 
ia  G.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 
Deaf 'Mute  OoUege  became  a  department  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
t  in  1864,  with  a  preparatory  course  of  1  year  and  a  collegiate  one  of  4, 
les  of  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  B.  8.,  B.  L.,  and  PH.  B.  on  completion  of  the  required 
B  department  there  were  68  students,  and  in  the  preparatory  46,  with  10 
oth.  Since  its  foundation  234  had  received  instruction,  of  whom  32  were 
al<^;ue,  report,  and  return.) 

ivenity  (1821)  divides  the  studies  of  the  college  into  7  schools:  English, 
ad  mathematics,  of  4  years  each:  modem  languages  and  natural  science, 
;  and  a  school  of  philosophy  of  2  years.  During  1880-'81  there  were 
itudents,  with  2  instructors,  and  39  in  the  college  department,  with  10 
le  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  A.  B.  were  conferred  on  2  graduates.    There  was 

00  volumes;  college  property  was  valued  at  $300,000;  and  there  was  a 
of  $100,000.— (Report  and  return.) 

[JTIOlffS  FOB  THE  SUPEBIOB  INSTBUCTION  OF  YOUWG  WOMEN. 

Bption  of  Howard  University,  which  gives  equal  privileges  to  both  sexes, 
>lic  institutions  of  collegiato  rank  exclusively  for  women  in  the  District 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
SCIENTIFIC 

wivemly  and  CMifm5tan  Univemty  reported,  as  heretofore,  scientific  courses 
the  NaUontU  Deaf-Mute  CoUege^  one  of  3  years.  The  polytechnic  depart- 
tional  University,  mentioned  in  the  report  of  1879-'80  as  about  to  be 

1  not  in  1880-'81  been  organized,  and  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  for  some      ^  , 

■(Catalogues.)  Digitized  by  ^998 
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PROFESSIONAL. 

Theologieal. — ^The  theological  department  of  Howard  University  (non-eectaii 
tinned  in  1880-'81  its  examination  of  nncertificated  applicants  for  admiasion  to  ite 
course,  in  which  it  had,  under  4  instructors,  39  students,  of  whom  6  were  gn 
Its  students  have  access  to  the  university  library.  Wayland  Seminary  (Baptist) 
also  39  students  under  1  instructor,  without  note  of  graduations.  It  had  a  Ij 
1,900  volumes. —  (Returns. ) 

Legal. — ^The  law  departments  of  Columbian  University,  Georgetown  Universil 
ard  University,  and  National  University  had,  in  1880-'81,  their  previous  courses  o 
eadi,  followed  by  a  1  year's  post  graduate  course,  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  oj 
bia  requiring  3  years  of  study  for  admission  to  the  bar.  Georgetown  reported  38  a 
including?  postgraduates;  Howard,  13,  conferring  the  degree  of  ll.  b.  onits  5  gr 
Columbian,  155;  while  the  National  graduated  30. —  (Catalogues  and  announc< 

Medical. — ^The  National  Medical  CoU^e  of  the  Columbian  University,  the 
department  of  Howard  University,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  Univ 
Georgetown  all  continued  their  3  years'  graded  courses,  the  last  named  ezten 
year  to  8  months,  the  others  retaining  their  5  months'  courses,  Howard  alone  req 
preliminary  examination  in  English.  Columbian,  from  a  class  of  44,  grad 
Georgetown  the  same  number  from  a  class  of  41,  and  Howard,  having  81  studen 
uated  12. —  (Catalogues  and  return.) 

The  National  College  of  Pharmacy  continued  in  1880-'81  to  require  for  gradua 
degree  an  age  not  less  than  21  years,  4  years'  experience  in  the  practice  of  phai 
ftiQ  courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  and  a  10  weeks'  course  in  practical 
lytical  chemistry.  The  last  course,  as  also  that  of  analytical  chemistry,  must  I 
in  this  college.  Upon  those  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  and  are  recon 
by  the  board  of  examiners  and  &culty ,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy  is  oonfi 
(Circular.) 

For  statistics  of  the  legal,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  schools,  see  Tables 
XIII  of  the  appendix. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 
EDUGATIOK  OF  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  Kendall  Green,  near  Wa 
(1857),  including  the  ooll^iate  department  (called  the  Nationi^  Deaf-Mute  Coll 
ported  114  students  for  1880-'81,  of  whom  103  were  males  and  11  females.  Of 
were  in  the  college  and  46  in  the  primary  department.  No  change  is  noted,  ex< 
the  lower  preparatory  class  of  the  college  was  removed  to  the  primary  departn 
made  the  advanced  class  of  that  department,  leaving  only  the  advanc^  prepan 
low  the  freshmen,  now  called  the  introductory  class.  No  mention  is  made  of  tl 
of  teaching  articulation,  reported  in  1879~'80  as  being  very  encouraging,  or  of 
Uons. —  (Twenty -fourth  report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  BLIND. 

There  being  no  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  District,  the  Govenmieni 
1880-'81,  continued  to  make  provision  for  them  in  the  Maryhuid  Institutior 
Blind.  During  the  year  the  United  States  beneficiaries  fh>m  the  District  numl 
9  males  and  8  females,  most  of  them  said  to  be  bright  and  promising  scholars 
studies  reached  as  high  as  algebra,  geometry,  history,  and  rhetoric,  with  vocal 
strumental  music,  the  institution  having  10  pianos  and  a  grand  organ  with  wate 
The  industries  were  piano-tuning,  broom  and  mattress  making,  chair  caning,  p 
faaasj  sewing,  knitting,  and  use  of  sewing  machine. —  (Twenty-fourth  report) 

BEFOEMAXOBY  AND  INDT78TBIAL  TBAININa. 

The  Btfwrm  School  of  the  District  of  Oolumbia  (1869)  np  to  July  1,  1881,  had 
713  boys;  during  the  year  it  had  219  under  training,  60  of  them  committed  in  ] 
67  discharged  on  good  behavior,  while  14  left  without  consent.  Of  the  60  con 
75  per  cent,  were  12  to  15  years  of  age,  7  were  orphans,  11  &therless,  12  mo 
while  only  30  had  both  parents  living.  Neither  accident  nor  death  had  occurrec 
the  year;  progress  in  studies  was  very  satisfiictory,  as  were  also  results  of  the  ii 
on  the  iarin  and  in  the  garden  and  ^ops,  in  which  last  the  boys  were  trained 
making,  tailoring,  and  chair  caning.  Many  improvements  around  the  buildii 
completed,  and  additional  limd,  purchased  with  money  from  the  estate  of  Jay 
Od^  was ^)ut  under  cultivation. — (Report) 

The  InduatHal  Home  School,  Georgetown  (1864),  supplies  a  much  needed  charit; 
neither  an  orphan  asylum  nor  a  reformatory  school. .  ItJ&^a^child  saving  ins 

ijigi  ize     y  ^ 
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in  of  either  sex  who  are  left  in  such  a  condition  as  to  endanger  their 
uch  as  orphans  and  children  of  dissolute  and  destitute  parents.  While 
stian  home  for  such,  it  aims  to  give  a  moderate  amount  of  education  for 
For  1880-*81  it  reported  109  inmates.  The  school  department  is  or- 
lished  with  teachers  by  the  District  board  of  trustees  of  public  schools, 
below  the  school  age  there  is  a  Kindergarten.  The  industries  are  work 
md  the  buildings,  in  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  in  carpentry,  shoe- 
housework,  and  sewing.  During  the  year  a  greenhouse  was  completed 
ration,  the  grounds  were  graded  and  ornamented,  swimming  and  fish 

>  and  fonnclations  laid  for  a  cottage.  Congress  appropriated  toward  ita 
—  (Report) 

children's  homes  and  orphan  asylums. 

lU  Orphan  Asylum  (ia)5)  reported  110  inmates  for  1880-*81 ;  St,  Vincent's 
[Mflum,  115;  while  the  Branch  St.  Vincent  Female  Orphan  and  Industrial 
The  2  former  give  elementary  instruction  in  school  studies  and  house- 
The  pupils  of  the  last  are  admitted  at  13  to  20  years  of  age  and  are 
to  6  years,  according  to  their  capacity  for  instruction;  are  given  a  fair 
in,  with  German  and  French,  and  trained  in  housekeeping,  laundry  work^ 
id  ornamental  sewing.  When  thus  prepared  to  t^ich  or  to  do  useful 
s  they  are  furnished  with  suitable  homes.  The  institution  is  self  sus-- 
ale  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  work  of  the  pupils. —  (Special  report.)* 
ty  Orphan  Asylum  throughout  its  history  of  67  years  has  been  managed 
the  city,  and  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  charities  of  the  public.  It  re- 
^'81,  160  inmates,  mostly  small  boys  and  girls,  taken  from  the  desti- 
Brty  of  the  city,  of  whom  5  were  adopted,  9  indentured,  36  reclaimed. 
Tiends,  while  2  were  sent  to  the  reform  school.  For  school  instruction 
lie  and  senior  departments.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hall,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
i  bequest  ftom  which  a  memorial  hall  was  nearly  completed  at  the  closer 
teport) 

?n>te8tant  Orphan  Asylum^  Uniontown  (1879),  in  its  second  annual  state^ 
[881,  reported  $3,453  received  for  its  work  and  $3,360  expended.  It  had. 
oys  and  20  girls,  of  whom  6  were  whole  and  35  half  orphans.  Children: 
from  3  to  11  years  of  age  and  trained  in  elementary  studies;  the  boy» 
;arden  work  and  the  girls  housework  and  sewing.  At  suitable  ages  they 
>mes  under  the  care  of  officers  of  the  institution  till  of  age.  The  asso- 
during  the  year,  through  congressional  aid,  a  deed  in  fee  simple  for  the 

issoeiatum  for  the  Relief  of  Destitttie  Cktlored  Women  and  Children  was  incor- 
!t  of  Congress  in  1863  to  provide  for  such  a  suitable  home,  boiurd,  clothing, 
and  to  bring  them  under  Christian  influence.  Duly  appointed  officers 
iiscipline,  impart  Instruction  in  usefUl  knowledge  and  in  some  regular 
and  establish  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  as  well  as  for  physical, 
I  moral  improvement,  and  to  bind  out  by  indenture  such  diildren  as 
capable  of  learning  a  trade.  During  1881  there  were  135  inmates,  of 
1  women  and  128  children.  The  school  of  the  home  was  made  a  part 
^ool  system  of  the  District  in  February,  1880,  since  which  time  it  is 

>  made  marked  progress,  the  standard  during  llie  year  being  raised  to 
BS.  All  the  children  of  6  years  of  age  and  upward  were  entolled  in  the 
g  65.8  per  cent,  of  the  inmates.  In  the  industrial  department  there 
le  children  1,891  articles  of  bedding,  clothing,  and  all  else  used  in  the 
pt  hats  and  ^oes,  besides  102  pairs  of  stockings  knit  by  the  children  and 
hily  in  exceptional  cases  are  children  admitted  under  3  years  of  age,  and 
eyond  the  age  of  11  or  12,  or  until  suitable  homes  are  found  for  them. 

I  of  $6, 535  firom  Congress  is  acknowledged  for  1881 .  —  (Nineteenth  report ) 

TRAINING  OP  NURSES. 

on  Training  School  for  Nurses  (1877)  reported,  for  1880-'81, 7  instructQrB, 
[ig  40  since  opening),  and  3  graduates,  all  of  whom  continued  in  the  pro- 

II  course  of  studies  coveis  2  years  of  42  weeks  each.  The  only  income 
srship  dues.  The  demand  for  trained  nurses  was  increasing,  and  grad- 
i  of  constant  and  remunerative  employment.  For  admission,  candidates 
i  than  20  years  of  age  and  must  Ibrnish  evidence  of  good  moral  char- 
l  health.    The  second  year  must  be  passed  in  nursing  in  hospitals  and 

under  the  direction  of  teachers,  at  the  dwe  of  which  time  those  who 
all  the  requirements  and  have  passed  a  satisfactoiy  examination  receive 
^tum  and  fourth  announcement) 
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TEAININa  IN  AET  AND  MUSIC. 

The  School  of  the  Washington  Art  Cluby  under  Mr.  Edmnnd  Clarence  Mease 
upon  the  idea  of  individnal  instruction  in  drawing  with  pencil,  coal,  or  cra^ 
fe$eional  methods.  No  classes  are  formed,  but  each  student  is  trained  to  exam 
for  himself  and  to  represent  them  as  he  sees  them.  There  is,  consequently,  ] 
from  the  flat,  but  only  from  models,  fh>m  nature,  and  from  life,  instruction  in 
being  given  thix)ughout.  The  school  is  yet  in  its  infimcy,  but  hopes  to  enter,  1 
into  better  quarters,  with  greater  iacilities  for  useful  and  effective  work. —  (Pen 
mation. ) 

In  the  Art  School  of  Mrs.  S.  E.  Fuller  (who  gives  lessons  in  the  public  sch 
Walter  Smith  system)  the  plan  of  instruction  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  1 
above  mentioned,  Individual  instruction  being  given  to  each  student  and 
trained  to  study  nature  and  the  works  of  those  who  best  interpret  her.  A  o 
casts  and  models  enables  students  to  study  object  drawing.  life  classes  an 
iiwo  days  of  the  week.  A  class  of  47  students  appears  in  the  catalogue  for  1 
.(Twelfth  catalogue.) 

The  Rouzee  Art  School  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Rouzee  employs  the  method  known  ai 
system,  which,  after  a  pupil  has  become  familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  pla 
tive,  consists  in  drawing  the  outline  of  objects,  or  groups  of  objects,  and  tl 
belonging  to  them  by  straight  lines  and  angles  showing  height  and  breadth  \ 
j)oint8.  The  eye  is  thus  trained  to  the  true  character  of  curves  and  angles. 
1881,  under  2  instructois,  132;  largest  average  monthly  attendance,  105. — \ 
•circular. ) 

Mrs.  Imogene  R.  Morrell,  of  the  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  instrue 
out  the  year  persons  of  all  ages  in  the  principles  of  ajt  according  to  the  met 
European  schools  in  which  she  has  studied. 

Washington  Conservatory  of  Music  (1868),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O.  B.  Bn 
12  instructors,  embraces  teaching  on  the  piano,  organ,  violin,  flute,  guitar,  anc 
instruments,  musical  notation,  cultivation  of  the  voice  (including  elocution 
technique),  thorough  baas,  harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  and  the  art  o 
Pupils  are  classed  in  first,  medium,  and  advanced  grades  of  a  year  each,  althon 
tion  is  given  mainly  on  the  idea  of  individual  peculiarities  of  taste  and  capac 
cular.) 

The  School  of  Music  (1877),  Theo.  Ingalls  King,  principal,  offers  to  pup 
vices  of  teachers  in  such  branches  as  the  student  may  elect,  induding  nearly  1 
that  above  mentioned.  The  methods  of  instruction  are  by  private  lessons 
cUtsses,  each  pupil  having  the  advantage  of  individual  attention.  A  catalogue  i 
shows  84  pupils  for  tJiat  year. —  (Circular  and  catalogue.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHEES*   ASSOCIATIONS. 

A  voluntary  association  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  for  whites 
a  month  to  compare  experiences  in  government  and  teaching. 

CHIEF  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  J.Obxoitd  Wiubon  is  superintendent  of  public  sdhools  for  whites  in  Washington 
town  and  of  the  schools  for  both  races  in  (he  rural  districts. 

Hon.  Geoboe  F.  T.  Cook  is  superintendent  of  (he  public  schools  for  colored  pupils  in 
and  Georgetown. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


1879-»80. 

1880-'81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPUULTION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

of  school  age  (5-21) 

6,000 
6,758 

09,115 
6,060 
4,127 

167 
5100 
M15 

150 

175 

$65 

50 

$54,609 
44,840 

3,115 

X  of  scholars  enrolled 

678 

(^  ^Afly  atteDdanoe ...^ 

DISTBICTS  AND  8CHOOU3. 

149 

18 

rof  school-houses 

rof  schools • 

155 

e  dnratioii  of  schools  in  days 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIE  PAT. 

Dumher  of  teachers  employed 

D  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching 

i»  monthly  pay  of  women  t^^ftchTng 

INCOME  AND  KXPENDITUBE. 

B  for  pnhlic  schools 

$51,530 
38,812 

$3,079 
6,028 

titoreforpnblicschoola 

ed  States  Oensos  otWBO. 

itetisike  of  schools  and  school-booses  in  188&-'81  are  imperfect,  two  counties  fk&inc  to  report, 

hers  report  only  partially. 

Q  returns  of  Hon.  James  L.  Ondeidonk,  territorial  snperintendent  of  pnblic 
ion,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

I  are,  for  the  Territory,  a  controller,  who  is  ex  officio  territorial  snperintendent 
ic  instmction;  for  eadi  county,  an  auditor,  who  acts  as  county  school  superin- 
>  (except  in  2  counties,  where  the  probate  judge  acts),  and  a  county  school  exam- 
pointed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  who,  with  the  county  superin- 
.,  constitutes  a  county  board  of  school  examiners;  for  each  district,  3  trustees, 
annually  by  the  yoters  of  the  district. 

OTHER  FBATUBBS  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

chools  are  sustained  by  the  interest  of  an  irreducible  and  indiyisible  school  Aind, 
ity  taxes  of  not  less  than  two  and  not  more  than  eight  mills  on  each  $1  of  tax- 
»perty,  by  the  amounts  reoeiyed  from  fines  and  forfeitures  for  breaches  of  the 
&W8,  and  by  a  sum  derived  from  teachers'  examination  fees  of  $3  from  eyeiy 
ul  applicant  before  reoeiying  a  certificate.  A  rate  bill^  not  exceeding  $25  for 
to  school  property,  may  be  levied  on  parents  and  guardians  of  children  attend- 
ool,  but  the  (Mlc&en  are  not  to  be  denied  school  privil^es  if  their  parents  and 
OS  are  unable  to  pay  such  tax.  For  a  district  to  receive  its  amount  of  school 
t  least  10  children  must  have  been  reported  by  the  census  marshal  and  the  schools 
>ve  taught  no  political,  sectarian,  or  denominational  doctrines,  nor  have  had  such 
tracts,  or  documents  distributed  therein.  The  basis  of  distribution  of  the  terri- 
liool  ftind  is  according  to  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age 
ooimty;  but  as  each  county  constitutes  at  least  one  school  district,  irrespective  q[^ 
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of  fbe  number  of  children  of  school  age  therein,  one-half  is  to  be  divided  eqns 
tho  seTeral  districts  of  the  Territory  complying  with  the  law;  the  other  hidf, 
tion  to  the  nnmber  of  children  of  sdiool  age  enumerated  in  the  oonnty,  except 
ties,  which  have  a  different  arrangement.  New  districts  receive  their  per  cap 
tion  ont  of  the  school  fhnds  of  the  old  districts  from  which  they  are  formed;  I 
to  keep  the  schools  open  three  months  and  to  report  them  according  to  law 
first  year,  the  money  mnst  be  refunded.  Teachers  considered  competent  to 
tions  after  examination  by  the  board  of  examiners  receive  certificates  good  foi 
showing  the  branches  they  are  authorized  to  teach. —  (School  law,  1879. ) 

GENEBAL  CONDITION. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  making  his  report  for  the 
states  that  a  degree  of  substantial  progress  has  been  reached,  notwithstandir 
system  of  supervision  and  lack  of  funcS.  The  statistics  are  so  meagre  for  hot: 
1881  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  fair  comparison,  although  there  has  been  t 
at  some  points.  Graded  schools  have  been  established  at  Bois^  City  and  at 
the  builcQng  in  Lewiston  costing  $10,000.  Out  of  129  districts  giving  infonx 
the  condition  of  school  buildings,  84  reported  them  in  ^ood  condition,  ^  in 
tion,  12  as  improperly  heated  and  ventilated,  2  as  having  insufficient  groimds,  a 
properly  drained. 

ADVANCED  INSTRUCTION. 

NOBMAL  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,   COLLEGES,  &C. 

There  are  no  schools  for  normal,  secondary,  or  superior  instruction  reportin 
Territory. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jaxeb  L.  Ohdebdonk,  ierrUoHal  wpeHnUndent  €ffiubUc  inttrucUon,  BoiU  Oii^ 
[Second  term,  Febraary  21, 1881,  to  Febranry  21, 1888.] 
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INDIAN  TEBBITOBT. 

8UMMAEY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS,  a 


1879-'80. 

1880-'81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

iND  ATTENDANCE. 

lited  States,  exdusiye 
e  in  the  Five  Nations. . 

256,127 

Ml,  444 
34,541 

6,098 

7,240 

W 

4,651 
46,330 

1,744 

12 
212 

60 
109 

72 
321 

338 
200 

1509,760 

261,851 

9,315 
38,923 

6,183 

8,109 
d3,496 

4,976 
44,478 

1,508 

11 
198 

68 
106 

79 
304 

368 
184 

$548,824 

5,724 

4,382 

85 
869 

9  of  the  Five  Nations  . . 

9  of  tribal  Indians 

e  of  Five  Nations 

325 

f  that  can  read,  inclnd- 

1,852 
236 

tions. 

[ndians  taught  to  read 

'H00U3. 

f  Five  Nations 

1 

e  Nations 

8' 

14 

f  trihal  Tndiailff     . 

>al  Indians 

3 

boarding  schools 

day  schools 

7 

17 

iCHEBS. 

30 

>nnted  as  teachers 

16 

KE  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

for  education  of  Indians 

139,064 

nvenienoe,  all  education  of  Indians  is,  a«  fitr  as  possible,  included  under  this 

iB  been  fclven  as  to  missionary  educational  work  under  Alaska,  p.  278. 

tiickasaws  or  Seminoles. 

%WB  report  this  for  187^*80,  giving  1,845. 

Bpt  the  Creeks. 

f  Hon.  H.  Price,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiiirs,  for  the  two  jeait 
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OFFICEBS. 


isoertained,  the  educational  officers  of  the  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian 
d  in  1881  to  be  as  last  reported,  viz,  among  the  Cherokees,  a  board  of 
nbers,  nominated  by  the  principal  chief  and  confirmed  by  the  tribal 
^  3  years,  one  to  be  changed  each  year,  with  a  board  of  3  directors  for 
>1,  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  to  hold  during  good  behayior; 
kws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  superintendents  of  pnblic 
1  oversight,  with  trustees  for  local  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the 
h  the  territory  of  each  tribe  is  ^vided. 

;es  Government,  through  its  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  largely 
aX  work  for  other  Indians  within  the  Indian  Territory  and  elsewhere 
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(except  in  Alaska)  to  the  several  religions  associations  anthorized  by  it  to  1 
civilization  of  the  different  tribes.  At  Hampton,  Ya. ;  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  Forest  ( 
and  some  other^bnoes,  theprincipalsof  special  schools,  also  anthorized  bjthe  ( 
continned,  in  1881,  to  have  supervision  of  the  training  of  many  Indian  yo 
sexes,  sent  to  them  by  the  chie&  and  head  men  of  nnmerons  tribes  for  edn 
dinary  stadies  and  in  useful  industries. 

OTHEB  FEATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEMS. 

The  Cherokee  board  of  education,  above  mentioned,  makes  rules  for  the 
of  the  schools  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the  nation,  while  each  of  the  local  t 
together  compose  the  board,  has  supervision  of  the  schools  in  the  district  to ' 
longs.  The  members  of  the  board  examine  all  persons  desiring  to  teach,  ai 
tiflcates  to  approved  teachers  according  to  qualification.  Each  is  required  t 
tain  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  (7-21)  in  his  district  and  in  the  su 
which  it  is  composed,  and  such  chil£en  are  put  under  his  control,  to  be 
proper  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  till  their  S  years  of  pri 
tion  ore  completed.  Then  such  as  desire  the  ftdler  4  years'  training  of  the  hi 
may  be  sent  to  these  at  the  expense  of  parents  or  guardians  for  board  only, 
being  free.  They  may  also  afterwards  be  sent  to  schools  in  the  States.  S 
the  same  arrangements  as  to  primary  and  higher  training  appear  to  prevail 
4  civilized  tribes,  under  the  direction  of  their  superintendents  and  trustees. 

Among  the  uncivilized  Indians  there  is  no  uniform  system  as  to  studies 
each  missionary  or  missionary  association  doing  what  seems  best;  but  there 
an  increasing  disposition  to  gather  the  children  into  boarding  schools,  wh 
be  more  easily  protected  against  the  degradation  of  barbarous  rites  and  habi 
ularly  tau^^  kept  under  better  discipline,  and  trained  in  *  *  white  men's  ws 
dustries. 

GENEBAL  OONDITIOK. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  table  of  statistics,  the  schools  of  the  Five  Nation 
Indians  enrolled  6,183  out  of  a  reported  school  population  of  only  9,315,  wl 
enrolled,  4  of  the  nations  report  3,496  in  average  attendance,  the  Creeks  m 
turn  on  this  point.  Of  the  comjtaratively  uncivilized  tribal  Indians  through< 
try,  8,109  out  of  38,923  of  school  age  were  in  the  schools  held  for  them,  4,91 
rolled  being  in  average  attendance.  These  figures  indicate  a  considerabl 
educationfuT interest  among  the  civilized,  especially  as  two  of  their  chief  8ch< 
were  burned  in  1880-'81,  while  they  were  greatly  troubled  during  the  ye: 
cursions  of  lawless  whites  into  their  territory.  The  advance  among  the  ' 
was  also  great,  both  the  increased  enrolment  and  increased  average  attends 
ing  this,  although  they  too  were  in  many  cases  troubled  by  encroachments  o 
The  day  schools  among  uncivilized  Indians  fell  off  3;  but  the  better  and  moi 
boarding  schools  were  8  more  in  number.  Among  the  additional  schools 
2  for  the  mission  Indians  of  California,  who,  from  their  peaoefrilness,  their  ] 
their  industrious  ways,  appear  to  have  fairly  merited  an  increase  of  advant 
cation.  Six  of  the  8  new  boarding  schools  for  Indians  in  Utah,  Arizona,  an 
ico  were  meant  to  accommodate  351  pupils,  and  are  said  to  have  been  the  fi 
vlded  for  the  27,000  Indians  of  those  r^ons,  who  represent  a  school  popu] 
less  than  5,000.  The  remaining  2  new  ones  were  established  at  Cheyenne  B 
Dakota,  and  among  the  Omahas  of  Nebras^  In  all,  3  new  school  bnUdinj 
use  were  completed,  furnished,  and  occupied  during  1880-^81,  8  more  were 
for  occupation,  and  5  others  were  in  progress. 

COMBINED  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TBAINING. 

To  frilly  civilize  the  Indians,  it  has  become  clearly  apparent  that  instn 
arts  of  life  must  be  connected  with  training  in  school  studies.  This  coi 
Ibr  several  years  been  more  and  more  attempted  at  several  of  the  best  Ind 
and  has  been  fostered  by  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Office,  especially  at  tb 
Indian  youth  assisted  or  sustained  by  it  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 
ton,  Ya.  The  pupils  for  these  schools,  as  well  as  those  for  some  less  cons] 
elsewhere,  have  been  chosen  from  different  tribes  (for  their  intelligence,  d 
strength)  to  ao^tdre  a  knowledge  of  such  studies,  arts,  and  habits  as  may  em 
aid  in  the  dvibzation  of  their  people.  They  are  trained  in  the  English  lan{ 
ordinary  school  studies,  in  submission  to  discipline,  in  the  orderly  habits 
domestic  life,  and  in  the  common  mechanical  and  domestic  industries.  T] 
boys,  include  farm  and  garden  work,  carpentry,  tailoring,  the  making  of  tin 
Bmitning,  shoe,  harness,  and  wagon  making;  for  the  gir^  sewing,  cookeiy,  c 
and  beds,  nursing,  and  whatever  will  conduce  to  domestic  comfort    Tt 
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progreoB  made  show  that  time  only  is  required  to  solve  the  domestic  part  of  the  Indian 
problem  by  a  oontinnation  of  this  ^stem;  for  intelligent  agents,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
enunent,  declare,  after  fail  inspection,  that  for  the  time  daring  which  these  youth  have 
been  imder  instiuction  the  advance  observed  in  school  studies,  in  industries,  in  habits, 
aod  in  manners  has  been  wonderfhl,  and  would  be  regarded  as  unusual  in  children  taken 
iiom  American  homes  for  like  training. 

The  number  subjected  to  this  training  for  the  year  was,  at  Carlisle,  295;  at  Hampton, 
81j  at  Forest  Grove,  76. 

NORMAL  AND  SECONDAEY  TRAINING. 

Education  for  teaching  and  for  business  is  given  to  some  extent  not  only  in  the  schools 
abote  described,  but  tilao  in  the  Santee  Normal  Training  School,  Santee  Agency,  Nebr., 
in  Si  Paul's  Boarding  School,  Yankton  Reserve,  Nebr.,  and  in  the  higher  schools  of  the 
Hre  Nations,  all  for  Indian  youth.  No  training  beyond  this  had  been  instituted  for 
them  in  1881. 

OBITUARY  RECX)RD.         • 

OOL.  PETER  P.   PITCHLYNN. 

This  &mous  Choctaw  half-breed,  who  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  17,  1881, 
bad  been  during  a  long  life  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  ci^Tilization  and  education  of 
his  tribe.  The  child  of  a  Choctaw  mother  and  a  white  who  had  served  as  an  interpreter 
between  the  whites  and  Indians  under  a  commission  from  General  Washington,  of  ^e 
physique  and  gifted  with  dear  intelligence,  he  attracted  in  his  prime  the  attention  of 
Crudes  Dickens  as  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  He  was  bom  in  the  Indian  town  of  Hoo- 
shookwa.  Miss.,  January  30,  1806,  when  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  owned  a  huge 
part  of  that  State.  Resolving  early  to  obtain  an  education,  he  went  to  a  school  in  Ten- 
nesBee,  200  miles  away,  carrying  on  his  studies  subsequently  at  the  Ck>lumbia  AcadeiAy, 
in  the  same  State,  and  graduating  finally  at  the  University  of  Nashville.  Returning 
thus  educated  to  his  people  he  exerted  with  great  success  his  now  developed  powers  in 
fte  repression  of  polygamy  and  intemperance.  As  a  member  of  the  national  council  of 
the  C&)ctaws,  to  which  he  was  soon  elected,  he  made  the  first  move  for  the  establishment 
of  schools,  and  set  the  example,  which  has  been  since  followed  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton, 
of  placing  the  first  sdiool  among  the  whites,  that  other  civilizing  infiuences  might  oper- 
ate with  educational  ones  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  youth  brought  under 
instmction.  In  1828  he  was  made  the  leader  of  the  expedition  organized  under  Crovem- 
ment  aospieee  for  the  removal  of  the  five  tribes  to  the  present  Indian  Territory,  and  by 
his  tact  and  skill  succeeded  in  making  an  agreement  for  this  removal  with  the  hostile 
(^ages,  who  then  held  that  region.  Thenceforth  he  was  till  his  death  the  trusted  repre- 
aentative  of  the  Choctaws  in  aU  their  business  transactions  with  the  General  Government^, 
except  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  when  he  took  decidedly  the  Union  side  and  com- 
naiided  a  Union  Indian  militia  regiment,  while  many  of  the  Choctaws  were  drawn  into 
the  confederate  ranks  from  the  force  of  early  southern  associations.  On  the  return  of 
peaee  he  renewed  his  efibrts  on  beluJf  of  education,  assisted  to  the  utmost  every  move^ 
Bmt  in  that  direction,  and  is  said  to  have  been,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  the 
parent  of  the  Choctaw  school  system  of  neighborhood  common  schools  and  central  higher 
schools,  the  funds  for  which  he  also  did  much  to  preserve. 

CHIEF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Those  at  the  last  advices,  covering  apparently  the  period  ftom  1881  to  1882,  were  reported- 
to  be  as  fi>llow8: 

FOB  THE  FIVE  NATIONS. 

Hon.  O.  H.  P.  Bbewies,  president  <^  the  board  of  education  of  the  Cherokeee.  T^Meaudh^  Ind.  Ter, 
Hon.  WllxiAM  Ik  Btbd^  eehoot  euperintendent  of  the  Chiekasatoey  StonetoaiL  Ind,  Ter, 
Ber.  Allkh  Wriobt,*  achool  eupenntendent  of  the  Choctaws^  Boggy  Depots  Ind,  Ter, 
'   Bev.  JoBM  MclKTOBH,  tdiool  euperintendent  of  the  Creeke^  Eufaula^  Ind.  Ter, 
Boo.  Thoxas  Cloud,  echool  euperintendent  of  the  Seminolest  Wetoota^  Ind,  Ter, 

FOB  OTHEB  INDIAN  SCHOOL  WOBK. 

I   Oeo.  S.  O.  ABXvrBOVO,  Hampton  Normal  School,  Hampton.  Va. 

Oqit  B.  H.  Pratt,  Training  School  for  Indian  Youth,  Carlisle^  Pft. 
'   UmA.  BL  C  WiuaasoH,  Training  School  for  Indian  Youth,  Forest  Grove,  Greg. 

'  Mr.  Benjamin  Bimey,  of  Tishomingo,  is  understood  to  have  been  chosen  to  sucoeed  Mr.  Bsrrd. 
I  *  Mr.  Bdmnnd  MoCurtain,  of  Bed  Oak,  is  understood  to  have  been  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Wright. . 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


187»-'80. 


1880-'81. 


Increase  '  I 


POPULATIOK  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  a^e  (4  to  21)  a 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Attendance  on  private  schools 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  school  districts 

Public  graded  schools... 

Public  ungraded  schools 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 

Average  term  in  days 

Private  schools.. 

Public  school-houses 

Value  of  public  school  property 

TEACHEBS. 

Number  of  men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Wholenumber  of  teachers... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Numl^er  first  grade  certificates  issued. . 
Whole  number  issued 

INCOICB  AND  EXPENDITUBE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  public  sdiools 


7,070 

3,970 

2,506 

211 


130 
34 

119 

153 
96 
14 

119 
$116,912 


62 

99 

161 

$71  64 

56  41 

65 

108 


$78,730 
59,463 


9,895 

6,112 

2,800 

305 


144 

36 

136 

172 

110 

16 

132 

$140,250 


59 
118 
177 
$79  88 
57  47 
115 
138 


$94,551 
55,781 


2,825 

1,142 

294 

94 


14 

2 

17 

19 

14 

2 

13 

$21,338 


19 
16 
$8  24 
1  06 
50 
30 


$15,821 


a  Basis  for  distribution  of  school  Ainds;  age  for  admission  to  school,  5  to  21. 

(From  return  of  Hon.  W.  Egbert  Smith,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  im 
for  the  first  of  the  two  years  indicated,  and  firom  report  for  both  years,  with  i 
the  latter,  of  Hon.  Robert  H.  Howey,  Mr.  Smith's  successor.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

A  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  governor 
firmed  by  the  legislative  council  for  a  tetm  of  2  years,  has  general  charge  of  pub 
afiairs.  Local  officers  are  county  superintendents,  elected  by  the  people  for  2  y 
trict  boards  of  3  trustees,  elected  for  3  years,  1  going  out  each  year;  and  a  dist 
for  each  district,  elected  annually. 

OTHER  FBATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  from  a  county  tax  of  not  less  than  3  nor  more  tht 
on  the  dollar;  district  taxes,  voted  by  the  people;  and  fines,  penalties,  and  pr 
the  sale  of  town  lots  in  the  hands  of  probate  judges.  All  moneys  derived  fron 
of  any  school  lands  which  may  be  granted  by  Congress  are  to  constitute  an  ir 
school  fund*  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  public  school  puTpoees. 
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ceosnft  most  be  taken  annually  by  district  clerks,  and  the  funds  apportioned  to  districts 
according  to  the  number  of  youth  4  to  21  resident  therein.  The  age  for  tree  admission 
to  school  is  5  to  21,  but  trustees  may  receive  adults  and  non-residents  when  there  are 
good  reasons  for  so  doing.  No  apportionment  can  be  made  to  districts  which  have  not 
maintained  a  free  public  school  for  at  least  3  months  during  the  preceding  school  year, 
nor  xmless  the  teachers  employed  hold  legal  certificates  in  full  force,  nor  if  sectarian  or 
partisan  books  have  been  used  or  political  or  denominational  doctrines  taught  in  the 
school.  The  elementary  English  branches  are  prescribed  studies,  and  others  may  be 
added  as  deemed  expedient  by  trustees,  who  may  also  open  high  schools.  Instruction 
must  be  given  during  the  entire  course  in  manners,  morals,  and  laws  of  health.  Due 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  school  rooms,  and  health- 
ful physical  exercises  are  to  be  provided  for  pupils.  Teachers  must  report  annually  to 
the  county  superintendent  and  to  the  district  clerk  or  forfeit  pay  for  the  last  month 
employed.  Trustees  report  to  county  superintendents  and  the  latter  must  report  annu- 
ally to  the  territorial  superintendent  or  forfeit  $100  of  their  pay.  County  superintend- 
ents may,  when  they  think  best,  hold  institutes  for  teachers  in  all  counties  having  10  or 
more  oi^ganized  school  districts. 

GENEEAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  considerable  increase  in  the  school  population  during  the  year,  and 
smaller  advances  in  public  school  enrolment  and  average  attendance.  More  school  dis- 
tricts were  organized,  school-houses  built,  and  schools  taught,  the  average  term  being 
14  days  longer.  While  only  30  more  teachers'  certificates  were  issued  than  during  the 
previous  year,  there  were  50  more  of  first  grade.  Fewer  men  and  more  women  were 
employed,  the  monthly  pay  of  men  being  increased  by  $8.24  and  that  of  women  by  $1.06. 

The  territorial  superintendent,  fh>m  personal  observation,  as  well  as  from  county  re- 
ports, records  a  year  of  healthy  growth  of  the  public  schools.  The  people  contributed 
liberally  to  their  support,  raising  over  $15,000  more  by  taxation  than  the  previous  year, 
besides  increasing  the  value  of  school  property  by  more  than  $21,000.  The  average  rate 
of  taxation,  3.8  mills  on  the  dollar,  was  nearly  a  mill  above  the  minimum  requirement, 
and  2  counties  levied  5  mills,  the  fhll  amount  allowed  by  law.  The  low  percentage  of 
enrolment  on  census  scholars  is  not  owing  to  inefficiency  of  the  schools,  but  rather  to 
the  sparseness  of  population  and  consequent  distance  of  many  pupils  fh>m  school.  One 
district  in  Meagher  County  contains  about  4,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  another 
in  Gallatin  County  is  3  miles  wide  and  100  miles  long.  In  the  latter,  the  school-house 
stands  near  the  centre;  the  patrons  have  built  winter  homes  near  by,  and  move  there  for 
the  season  in  order  to  send  their  children  to  school.  While  much  may  be  done,  as  in 
this  instance,  by  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  parents,  the  difficulty  cannot  be  en- 
tirely overcome  until  the  population  becomes  more  numerous.  The  policjy  of  divid- 
ing districts  and  multiplying  schools,  to  which  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  localities, 
brings  no  adequate  relief,  since  it  necessarily  results  in  small  schools  and  short  terms. 
Otho'  obstacles  noted  by  the  superintendent  may  be  more  easily  overcome,  such  as  a 
iailure  on  the  part  of  some  parents  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  education  sufficiently  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  To  compel  the  attendance  of  such  by  law,  he  thinks,  may 
at  no  distant  day  be  considered  both  economical  and  humane.  Too  many  studies^  and 
hence  too  many  classes  for  one  teacher,  short  school  terms,  and  a  great  variety  of  text 
books  have  hindered  progress,  particularly  in  the  ungraded  schools.  The  last  named 
eril  was  remedied  by  the  adoption  by  the  legislature  in  February,  1881,  of  a  uniform 
series  of  text  books;  for  the  firat  the  superintendent  recommenda  the  arrangement  of  a 
oouree  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  similar  to  those  which  have  been  successfully  used 
in  other  places. 

CITY  SCHOOLS. 

PB0OBES8  DURING  THE  YEAB. 

The  territorial  superintendent  reports  great  improvement  in  the  schools  of  the  princi- 
pal cities.  A  better  classification  of  pupiLs  was  made  during  the  year  and  more  thorough 
work  was  done,  particulary  in  the  schools  of  Helena,  Butte,  Bozeman,  Deer  Lodge,  and 
Tiiginia  City,  where  courses  of  study  have  been  adopted,  including  primaiy,  interme- 
£ate,  and  high  school  departments.  The  school  buildings  are  handsome  and  well  ar- 
ranged, and  are  supplied  with  improved  styles  of  furniture,  libraries,  apparatus,  and 
mudcal  instruments.  In  Helena,  the  largest  of  the  above  (with  3,624  population),  there 
were  562  pupils  enrolled  and  316  in  average  attendance,  under  11  teachers. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

INSTITUTES. 

A  successful  institute  was  held  at  Butte  during  the  month  of  March  for  the  teachers 
of  Deer  Lodge  and  Silver  Bow  Counties,  and  another  at  Virginia  City  in  August  for  tho 
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teachers  of  Madison  County.  It  was  expected  that  others  would  be  held  c 
year,  but  no  positiye  information  regarding  them  has  been  received  and  no  s 
attendance  at  those  which  were  held  are  given.  The  territorial  superintendei 
importance  of  these  meetings  cannot  be  called  in  question;  that  they  stimula 
oouia^  teachers  and  prepare  them  to  do  better  work.  He  thinks,  however,  ih 
which  makes  it  the  duty  of  teachers  to  attend  county  institutes  and  take  paxt 
eidses  would  be  more  effective  if  some  x>enalty  were  attached  to  its  violation. 

NOBMAL  C0UB8E8. 

A  department  for  the  training  of  teachers  was,  at  last  accounts,  connectec 
high  school  at  Helena^  but  no  information  has  been  received  fiom  it  for  1880- 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  already  stated,  high  school  departments  are  connected  with  the  graded 
Helena^  Butte,  Boz^nan,  Deer  Lodge,  and  Yirginia  City,  and  possibly  there  mi 
in  other  places.  In  those  of  the  cities  named  particularly  ^od  work  was  d< 
the  year.  The  course  of  study  comprised  the  higher  mathematioB,  natural  sc 
the  languages. 

'  OTHEB  8BC0MDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  academies  or  seminaries  rej>orting,  see  Tftble  V I  of  1 
diz,  and  for  a  summary,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  precediug. 

SUPERIOR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
TEBBITOBIAL  UKIYEBSITY. 

The  superintendent  believes  the  time  is  near  at  hand  for  the  establishment 
torial  umversity.  In  1881  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  72  sections  of  the 
priated  lands  of  Montana  for  university  purposes;  but  owing  to  conditions  a 
its  sale  the  benefits  of  this  grant  cannot  be  realized  in  time  to  meet  the  more  J 
demands  of  the  rising  generation.  He  therefore  advises  the  establishment  of 
departments  of  a  territorial  university  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  the  de 
thouftht  most  essential  being  a  school  of  mines,  a  normal  school,  and  a  sde 
classical  school. 

No  information  has  reached  this  Office  of  any  scftntific,  theological,  legal,  < 
schools  in  this  Territory. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

In  accordance  with  a  law  providing  for  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute  and  1 
dien  of  Montana,  2  deaf-mutes  are  being  educated  at  the  Columbia  Institutioi 
Green,  near  Waslungton^  D.  C,  at  an  annual  expense  to  the  Territory  of  i 
this  covering  board,  tuition,  clothing,  and  medical  attendance. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  B.  H.  HowBT,  UrritoHal  wperiniendeni  </  pvbUe  iiutruetUm,  BtUma, 
[Tenn,  1S81  to  1868.] 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  a 
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$30  67 


$32,171 
28,973 


a  From  United  States  Census  of  1880. 
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OFFICERS. 


oard  of  education,  comprising  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  the  Terrl- 
[0  supreme  court,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  hishop  of  New  Mexico,  was 
id  still  appears  to  have  a  nominal  existence.  The  same  law  provided 
inperintendent,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  consent  of  the 
L  for  a  term  of  2  years;  but  in  1874  the  duties  of  this  office  were  trans- 
itorial  librarian.  Local  officers  are  county  boards  of  supervisors  or 
3  members  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years. 

OTHER  FEATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

r  remarks  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  legislature 
time  passed  acts  rdating  to  education  which  being  liberally  construed 
ctable  school  system,  although  not  a  complete  one.  The  chief  trouble, 
^ect  to  execute  the  law,  which  in  some  lo<»lities  is  not  carried  out  at  all 
indifferently.  The  system  provides  for  compulsory  education  during 
rear;  for  free  schools,  open  to  all  children  without  regard  to  religious 
r  condition;  also,  for  reports  of  school  statistics  from  county  officers  to 
»rarian  and  ftom  hmi  to  tiie  legislature.  One-fourth  of  a  tax  of  1  per 
erty  of  the  Territory  and  a  poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  voter  are  set  apart 
'  public  schools.  These  ftmds,  a  correspondent  writes,  if  properly  col- 
ly turned  over,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  fkir  average  school  in 
ict  for  3  months  in  the  year;  but  they  are  not  always  or  even  generally 
pplied.    The  county  sheriff  is  tax  collector,  and  the  school  commission- 
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OENEBAL  OOKDinON. 

In  the  absence  of  territorial  reports  on  education  the  United  States  oensi 
Aimishee  the  latest  information  respecting  schoote  in  New  Mexico.  From 
statistics  for  the  year  preceding  or  for  any  other  reeent  years,  it  is  impossible  1 
comparisons  showing  progress  or  otherwise.  A  decided  advance  appears,  ho? 
ing  the  decade.  With  about  the  same  number  of  youth  to  be«  educated  there 
attending  ail  classes  of  schoois  in  1880  against  1,798  in  1870.  The  govemc 
dispdMtion  to  encourage  education  is  rapidly  |^wing  and  intellisenoe  beooi 
general  through  the  agency  of  newspapers,  which  have  been  estalmshed  in  al 
dpal  towns.  A  scattered  population  and  the  prevalence  of  two  languages  h 
as  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  prosperous  sdiools  in  this  Tenitoiy,  and  thi 
be  wise  for  Conerees  to  deal  with  the  subject  so  far  as  to  see  that  the  true  Am 
of  public  schooU  be  carried  out,  ample  and  equal  advantages  be  provided  for 
and  aid  a£forded  if  necessary  from  the  National  Treasury. 

From  a  sketch  of  the  educational  condition  prepared  by  Hon.  W.  G.  Bitch 
of  the  Territory,  it  appears  that  parochial  and  academic  schools  are  snstainei 
more  important  towns  and  nei^borhoods  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
control  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  and  th 
Charity,  and  that  the  various  Protestant  denominations  are  also  represeni 
larger  towns  by  primaiy  and  academic  schools.  He  sa^  the  Roman  Catholic  i 
laigely  supported  in  most  of  the  counties  by  the  public  school  ftmds  and  tho 
denominations  generally  by  tuition  fees  or  private  contributions  or  both,  t 
part  of  the  private  ftmds  coming  from  outside  of  the  Territory.  He  thinks  1 
system  might  by  proper  management  produce  good  schoois,  as  it  does  even  nc 
i,nstance8,  although  as  a  whole  its  workings  are  most  unsatisfactory.  Bui 
territorial  legislature  cannot  be  induced  to  make  the  chan^  necessary  to  i 
administration,  and  considering  the  peculiar  difficulties  existing  here,  he  a 
relief  be  sought  in  congressional  l^islation.  Among  the  features  he  would 
established  are  a  territorial  board  ofeducation,  comprising  the  governor,  secrc 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  president  of  the  council,  and  ffMaker  of  the 
secretary  to  be  superintendent  of  schoois;  the  board  to  have  nill  power,  unc 
restrictions,  to  make  all  laws  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  govenuo 
schools ;  school  taxes  to  be  paid  over  to  the  proper  officer  out  of  the  first  mon^ 
sulject  to  the  order  of  the  ooard,  and  an  equal  sum  to  that  raised  by  tax  to  b 
atedfrom  national  ihnds;  the  sdiools  to  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  bu 
of  Spanish  also  to  be  allowed  when  desirable. 
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1879-'80. 

1880-'81. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tonthof  school  agea 

40,672 
24,326 
17, 178 

301 
281 
374 
128 
$372,723 

282 

235 

517 

49 

$132, 194 
132,194 

42,353 
26,772 

18,682 

314 
287 
395 
140 
$415, 186 

270 
295 
565 

1,681 
2,446 
1,504 

13 

6 

21 

12 

$42,463 

Thlro11f^^  in  <^i«?tiictf  «»chools 

AvfTOgp  dftily  fttt^ndftnw 

8CU00L  DISTBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Wximber  of  flcbool  districts. ...     , . 

Knmber  of  school  districts  reporting 

KnTnV>r  i}f  t\\«ftni>^.  sch4>0)s 

Ayeiage  time  of  schools  in  days 

Yahiation  of  school  property-l 

TEACHEES. 

Men  teaching  in  district  schools 

12 

Women  teac  ling  in  district  schools 

60 

48 

Whole  number  of  teachers  reported 

Teachers  in  schools  other  than  public 

INCOME  AND  KXPENDITUBE. 

Whole  receipts  for  district  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  district  schools  ... 

$198,876 
199,264 

$66,682 
67,070 

aThls  was  0  to  10  in  187»-*80 ;  in  1880-*81,  0  to  18. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  John  Taylor  and  Hon.  L.  John  Nuttall,  territorial  superintend- 
ents of  district  schools,  for  the  two  years  indicated,  with  written  returns  £rom  the  same.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEES. 

The  public  school  officers  are  a  territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools,  elected  for 
2  years;  a  county  superintendent  of  the  sdiools  in  each  county,  elected  for  the  same 
tonn;  and  3  trustees  for  each  school  district,  who  are  elected  at  first  for  terms  of  1,  2, 
and  3  years,  and  subsequently  each  for  3  years.  Boi»^  of  examination  consisting  of  3 
persons  are  appointed  by  each  county  court  to  examine  teachers  and  grant  certificates. 

OTHER  FEATUBES  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

Sdiool  moneys  are  derived  horn  a  tax  of  3  mills  on  $1  of  ordinary  property,  from  tax* 
atkm  of  railroads,  sale  of  estrays,  and  a  special  district  tax,  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent,  a 
year  and  to  be  levied  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  taxpayers.  These  moneys  are 
i^iportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age.  It  is  the  duty  of  trust- 
ees to  empl<ty  teachers;  to  provide  school-houses,  ftimiture,  and  apparatus;  to  visit 
officially  €»ch  school  in  their  district  at  least  once  each  term;  and  to  take  an  annual 
eoisQB  of  children  6  to  18  years  of  age.  They  may  at  their  option  collect  tuition  fees. 
The  territorial  and  county  superintendents  and  the  president  of  the  University  of  Des- 
eiet  in  convention  determine  what  text  bo6ks  shall  be  used  in  the  district  schools,  and 
books  thus  adopted  cuinot  be  changed  within  5  years.  Persons  eligible  to  employment 
as  teachers  must  hold  a  certificate  as  to  their  capacity  and  moral  character.  The 
normal  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  University  of  Deseret,  indorsed  by  the  board 
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of  examiners  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  applicant,  entitles  the  holder,  to  be 
as  a  teacher  in  any  of  the  district  schools.  The  amended  school  law  of  1880  chan] 
school  age  from  O-IS  to  6-18,  the  first  enumeration  of  children  of  the  extended  agi 
required  to  be  taken  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in  Jane,  1880,  and  at  tt 
time  annually  afterwards.^ 

OENEBAL  GOKDinON. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  for  1880-'81  with  those  for  the  preceding  year  sk 
increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  in  enrolment  and  average  attendance,  in  numbei 
tricts  reporting  and  of  schools,  in  length  of  term,  and  in  whole  number  of  teadier 
being  fewer  men  but  a  much  greater  number  of  women.  A  financial  gain  is  st 
increased  valuation  of  school  property  and  in  greater  receipts  to  meet  the  srowi 
penses.  The  superintendent  says,  too,  that  in  his  visitation  of  the  schools  he 
much  improvement  in  the  style  and  quality  of  many  new  school-houses,  as  well  a 
qualifications  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  teachers,  the  normal  classes  of  B 
Young  Academy,  Provo,  of  Brigham  Young  College,  Logan,  and  of  the  Unive 
Deseret  now  graduating  from  30  to  40  yearly. 

ANTI-MOBMON  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  60  schools  of  this  class  in  the  Territory  in  1680-'81,  in  most  cac 
ported  by  and  under  the  control  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
the  number  of  those  reporting  were  36  elementary  schools  (part  of  them  free, 
asking  a  small  tuition  fee),  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,760.  For  those 
demic  rank  reporting,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summaiy  of  the  same 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
KOBMAL  DEPABTMENTS. 

The  law  appropriates  $5,000  a  year  for  the  University  of  Deseret,  provided  40 
annually  shall  be  instructed,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  books,  and  apparatus,  in 
mal  department  Said  pupils  are  to  be  selected  by  the  territorial  superintendei 
persons  nominated  by  the  board  of  examination  of  the  several  counties^  on  oo 
that  for  each  year's  f^  tuition  received  they  shall  teach  one  year  in  the  district  t 
The  statistics  for  1880-'81  are:  Instructors,  2;  students,  45;  gpraduates,  18;  cc 
study,  1  year  of  40  weeks. 

A  normal  department,  with  a  two  years'  course,  was  reported  in  connection  wit 
hiun  Yotmg  A<»demy,  Provo.  There  were  20  students  in  axtendanoe,  11  of  wl 
pected  to  ^aduate  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

TEACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

While  there  is  no  territorial  provision  for  the  holding  of  institutes,  such  meeti 
recommended  by  the  superintendent;  they  seem  to  have  been  established  and  su 
in  at  least  2  counties  and  to  have  been  productive  of  great  good. 

SUPERIOR  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVEESITY  OP  DESERET. 

There  were  in  1881  no  institutions  for  superior  or  scientific  instruction  reportec 
Territory,  except  the  University  of  Deseret,  Salt  Lake,  and  it  had  only  prepc 
academic,  and  normal  departments.  The  course  of  study  comprised  English  &i 
and  history,  geography  and  ^sneral  history,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physical  anc 
oal  science,  natural  history,  Latin,  and  Greek.  There  were  3  instructors  and  It 
and  74  female  students  in  1881. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  L.  JoHir  Nuttall,  terrltoHal  superintendent  of  district  aehooU,  8aU  Lake  City, 
[Term,  Auflrcut,  1881,  to  Aufi^ust,  1883.] 
1  Changed  to  July  by  an  amendntoiy  not  of  th«  next  legislatuie. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 

1880-'81. 

Increase. 

BecreaBe. 

AND  ATTENDANCE. 

tf:er4-21) 

26,649 
14, 780 
10,546 

23,899 
14, 754 
11,275 

536 

464 

444 

38 

2,750 
26 

'olment 

^ndaiM*^. 

729 

BICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

I  school  has  been  taught, 
laes _     

487 

43 

ises  built  during  year 

631 

10 
100 

dftys ...-..-. 

of  school  property 

AND  THEIB  PAY. 

$161, 309 

199 
333 
532 

}  $35  97 

$120,549 
112,615 

149 

206 

a443 

$52  66 

37  50 

$127,609 

60 

128 



r  teachers 

89 

r  pay  of  men 

'pay  of  women 

VfT>  EZPENDITUBE. 

public  schools 

$7,060 

e  for  public  schools 

a  Includes  89  whose  sex  is  not  reported. 

880  from  United  States  Census ;  those  for  1881  from  the  report  of  Hon. 
ind  a  return  of  his  successor,  Hon.  C.  W.  Wheeler.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
OFFICEES. 

ool  affairs  of  the  Territory  are  intrusted  to  a  territorial  superintendent 
bion,  appointed  for  2  years  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
coun<3l,  and  to  a  territorial  board  of  eclucation^  comprising  the  territo- 
nt  and  one  suitable  person  finom  each  judicial  district  appointed  by  the 
ears.  For  each  county  there  are  a  county  superintendent  of  common 
y  the  people  for  2  years,  and  a  county  board  of  examination,  comprising 
rintendent  and  2  teachers  of  the  highest  grade,  chosen  by  him;  for 
oard  of  3  directors,  elected  fbr  3  years,  with  annual  change  of  one,  pnd 
lected  for  a  like  term.  The  directors  of  incorporated  city  or  town  dis- 
\  city  or  town  school  superintendent,  who  may  be  one  of  the  teachers 
ontrol  or  management  of  all  the  schools  in  his  district.  Women  are 
offices  and  may  vote  at  school  meetings. 

OTHER  FEATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

r  the  support  of  the  public  schools  are  derived  firom  the  interest  on  the 

m  the  sale  of  lands  donated  by  the  United  States,  ftom  county  taxes  of     C^r\r\(j]c> 
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3  to  6  mills  on  $1,  and  ^m  fines  for  breach  of  license  and  penal  laws.  } 
moneys  apportioned  by  county  superintendents  to  the  several  districts  are  ap 
according  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age.  On  the  vote  of  qualified  electors  i 
sums  may  be  raised  by  special  district  tax,  not  to  exceed  10  mills  on  $1  for  nu 
schools  or  for  building  and  furnishing  school-houses;  and  in  any  school  district 
of  an  incorporated  city  or  town  an  additional  tax  of  5  mills  may  be  levied  f 
purposes.  In  order  to  receive  their  portion  of  public  school  money,  districts  i 
maintained  a  public  school  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  at  least  three  m« 
preceding  year.  Since  1881  each  incorporated  city  or  town  has  formed  a  schoo 
and  all  such  districts  having  300  or  more  school  children  are  required  to  establi 
schools,  but  no  other  language  than  English  and  no  mathematics  higher  than  a 
may  be  taught  therein.  Two  or  more  districts  may  unite  to  establish  gradec 
and  any  single  district  may  have  the  same  power.  District  clerks  must  take  i 
census  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21 ;  failing  to  do  this  at  the  proper 
are  individually  liltblefor  the  full  amount  the  district  may  lose  thereby.  The  \ 
board  of  education  prescribes  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  school 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  territorial  superim 
hold  annually  a  territorial  institute;  that  of  county  superintendents,  to  hold 
county  institutes.  In  order  to  draw  pay,  teachers  must  hold  certificates  in  full  fo 
fh>m  the  territorial  or  a  county  board  of  examination.  To  obtain  the  former, 
good  for  3  years  in  any  part  of  the  Territory,  the  applicant  for  examination  must  I 
srade  county  certificate  and  must  have  taught  for  3  years;  the  latter  are  of  3  gra 
mr  1,  2,  and  3  years  in  the  county  where  issued.  Teachers  must  keep  a  rej 
must  make  an  annual  report  to  the  county  superintendent  or  forfeit  their  las 
pay. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  respecting  the  general  educational  condition  in  the  two  years  ui 
jyarison  are  so  incomplete  that  they  £edl  to  indicate  decisively  the  measure  of  a 
retrogression  in  1880-'81.  The  returns,  too,  are  said  to  be-  imperfect.  As  fiir 
they  show  that  with  a  school  population  reported  nearly  3,000  less  than  in 
there  was  yet  an  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  only  26  short  of  that  reportec 
before;  while  average  daily  attendance  was  greater  by  729,  although  the  schc 
for  the  reception  of  public  pupils  appear  to  have  been  fewer  by  43  and  the  ti 
them  fewer  still.  Receipts  for  public  schools  were  larger  than  they  had  beei 
penditure  for  them  is  not  given. 

CHANGE  OF  SCHOOL  LAW. 

A  revision  in  1881  of  that  part  of  the  school  law  which  related  to  cities  a 
made  each  incorporated  one  a  school  district;  changed  the  number  of  schoo' 
required  for  a  graded  district  from  500  to  300;  limited  the  instruction  to  be 
such  districts,  as  above  indicated,  to  studies  in  English  branches  and  arithn 
gave  permission  to  levy  in  them,  with  consent  of  voters,  a  building  tax  of  10 
any  year  and  a  tuition  tax  of  5  mills. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NOBMAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  WASHINGTON  UNIVEBSITY. 

The  normal  department  of  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  gives  a 
course  that  includes  the  higher  English  branches  and  methods  of  teaching.  T 
12  students  in  the  senior  preparatory,  8  in  the  first  class,  and  2  graduates  re] 
this  department  in  1880-'81. 

TEACHEBS*   INSTITUTES. 

In  counties  containing  10  or  more  organized  school  districts  the  law  req 
comity  superintendent  to  hold  annually  a  teachers'  institute,  makes  it  the  dc 
teachers  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  exercises  thereof,  and  permits  them  t 
their  schools  during  the  session  of  the  institute.  This  requirement  was  gener 
plied  with  in  1880-'81,  as  there  were  33  institutes  reported,  some  counties  hole 
thaji  one.    The  meetings  in  several  counties  were  large  and  enthusiastic. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHEB  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  reports  10  graded  schools  in  the  ' 
but  gives  no  information  in  regard  to  public  high  schools.     The  United  Stat 
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gives  5  high  schools  or  schools  with  high  school  departments,  but  does  not  distinguish 
the  number  of  papils  attending  or  the  teachers  employed  in  these  schools  from  o&ers, 
as  was  done  in  1850  and  in  1860  for  the  country  generally. 

For  statistics  of  private  academic  schools  reporting^  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix,  and 
forasommary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preening. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UKIVBBSITY  OF  WASHINOTON  TEBBITOBT. 

The  Univeisity  of  Washington  Territory,  Seattle,  open  alike  to  both  sexes,  is  a  part 
of  the  public  school  ^stem  and  is  supported  by  legislative  appropriations,  interest  on 
endowment,  and  tuition  fees.  It  offers  4  years'  classioed  and  scientific  courses,  leading 
to  appropriate  degrees,  and  2  years'  normal  and  commercial  courses.  A  coarse  of  law 
lectares  was  delivered  to  students  in  1860-'81  and  will  become  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  university.  There  were  137  students  enroUed:  27  in  the  collegiate  department, 
which  includes  the  advanced  classical,  scientific,  normal,  and  oommemal  students,  and 
33  in  the  senior  and  77  in  the  junior  preparatory  classes. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

WASHIKOTON  TERBITOBY  TEACHEBS'  IK8TITUTB. 

Information  iu  regard  to  the  opening  exercises  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this 
body  at  New  Tacoma  is  wanting.  At  the  evening  session  held  August  17,  1881,  R.  C. 
Townsend  delivered  a  lecture  upon  the  question  ^'  Is  teaching  a  profession? ''  The  fol- 
lowing day,  which  was  the  closing  one,  G.  W.  Mattice,  of  New  Tacoma,  presented 
''Methods  of  teaching  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  least  common  multiple,"  which 
was  iully  discussed.  Prof.  F.  P.  Oilman,  Seattle,  spoke  on  '^Mineralogy  in  the  public 
schools  by  object  lessons.  * '  The  subject  of  * '  Reading  *  *  was  taken  up  and  several  essays 
read.  At  the  afternoon  session  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  were  discussed.  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Anderson  delivered  an  address  on  botany  and  Superintendent  Houghton  a  lecture 
on  physiology.  Methods  of  classification  and  management  of  schools  were  spoken  of 
by  P.  R  Eldridge,  of  Slaughter,  and  C.  A.  Gilbert,  of  Riverside.  With  appropriate  re- 
marks by  Dr.  Houghton,  Prof  A.  J.  Anderson,  and  others,  the  institute  ai^joumed,  to 
bold  its  seventh  annual  meeting  at  Seattle. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JoiTATHAH  8.  HouGHTON,  territorUU  superintendent  o/publie  inetruaUon,  Oi^mpia. 

[Term,  November,  1880,  to  January  9, 1882.] 

Mr.  C  W.  Wheeler  Is  understood  to  have  been  ehosen  to  suooeed  Mr.  Houghton  at  the  date  above 
given  tor  a  term  to  reach  to  1884. 

20  s 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1879-'80. 

1880-'81. 

Increase. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (7-21)  a 
Enrolled  in  pnblic  ftchnols     .  ^     ^ 

4,112 
2,907 
1,920 

2,544 

Average  attendance  in  public  schools 

SCHOOL  BUILDINQS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Public  school  buildings 

29 

55 

$40,500 

Public  schools  taught 

55 

Valuation  of  buildings  and  fUrnituie 

Mati  tiAanhiTicr  in  nnblin  m^hnolfl 

31 

39 

70 

$60  23 

1 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools  ------ 

"Whole  number  of  teachers . 

57 
$59  31 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUBE. 

Receipts  for  schools 

$36,161 

28,504 

F.xp©nditure  tor  schools., .         . .         ... 

aCbanged  from  6-21  in  1877. 

(Figures  for  1879-*80  from  the  Compendium  of  the  United  States  Censi 
those  for  1880-'81  from  message  of  Governor  John  W.  Hoyt  for  1881.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
OFFICEBS. 

The  territorial  librarian  continued  to  be  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public 
for  the  Territory;  for  counties  there  v?ere  superintendents  elected  by  tiie  pec 
years ;  and  for  school  districts  boards  of  3  trustees,  each  elected  for  3  yea 
chang^  each  year. — (School  laws,  1878.) 

OTHEB  FEATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  from  a  poll  tax  of  $2  on  each  voter,  fton 
$1  of  all  taxable  property,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  fines  and  forfeitures. 

The  people  at  the  annual  district  meeting  may  vote  a  district  tax  to  sup 
ficiency  in  the  teachers'  fund,  to  lease  or  purchase  sites  and  build  and  ke^ 
sdiool-houses,  to  supply  them  with  necessary  friel  and  appendages,  and  to  pun 
libraries  Bnd  books  for  indigent  children,  the  sum  for  library  not  to  exceed  \ 
one  year.  Women  of  21  years  of  age  may  TOte  for  and  be  elected  as  school  c 
38  t^heis  are  to  receive  tiie  same  pay  as  men  if  equally  qualified.  Where  1 
or  more  colored  children  in  a  school  district,  a  separate  school  for  them  ms 
lished,  but  legally  established  district  schools  are  equally  free  to  all  childr 
therein  over  7  and  under  21  years  of  age;  and  a  compulsory  law  requires  p 
guardians,  under  a  penalty  of  $25  fine,  to  send  their  children  of  7  to  16  yea 
some  public  school  at  least  3  months  each  year  or  present  reasons  for  th< 
Persons  without  higher  certificates  ofiering  to  teach  must  be  examined  by 
superintendent,  whose  certificate  is  good  for  1  year,  and  must  make  repori 
statistics  at  the  dose  of  each  term  or  forfeit  their  J>ay.  at  the  discretion  of 
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boaid.  The  county  saperintendent  and  the  district  board  of  directors  may  decide 
whether  a  school  of  higher  grade  than  the  ordinary  district  school  shall  be  established 
in  the  district^  may  locate  and  erect  a  suitable  house  lor  said  school,  and  may  decide  the 
niunber  of  teachers  to  be  employed  and  studies  to  be  pursued,  this  last  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  Territorial  Teachers'  Institute,  which  determines  ordinarily  every  5  years 
the  studies  of  the  like  grade  of  schools  in  the  Territory.  This  institute  must  be  held 
annually  and  continue  in  session  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than  10  days,  and  be  ^c  to 
all  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  Territory.  It  must  decide  npon  the 
books  and  the  system  of  instruction  to  be  used  in  the  Territory,  and  also  decide  upon  the 
manner,  place,  and  time  of  holding  institutes  in  each  county. —  (School  laws.) 

GENEBAL  OONDITIOK. 

The  governor  states  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  that  the  public  schools  in  1881 
continued  to  prosper,  that  new  ones  were  opened,  that  liberal  sums  were  expended  for 
^e  erection  of  new  school  buildings  and  the  enlargement  of  old  ones,  and  that  great 
efforts  were  made  in  the  larger  towns  to  secure  experienced  and  efficient  teachers,  who 
did  good  work  when  secur^.  The  graded  schools,  though  laboring  under  the  many 
dittklvantages  of  a  new  Territory,  compared  favorably,  he  says,  with  schools  of  like 
general  character  in  the  States  most  advanced. 

The  school  system  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best.  As  yet  there  is  no  indication  of 
any  institution  belonging  to  the  public  school  system  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  high 
sdiool.  In  the  absence  of  corresponding  data  for  two  years,  few  comparisons  can  be 
made  between  1^0  and  1881,  and  these  indicate  the  same  number  of  schools  in  the  latter 
year  as  in  the  former,  but  with  fewer  teachers,  a  smaller  average  rate  of  pay,  and  a 
smaller  enrolment. 

At  a  few  points  in  the  Territory  libraries  were  begun,  and  it  was  urged  that  some- 
thing in  this  direction  worthy  the  intelligence  and  liberality  of  the  people  be  undertaken 
without  further  delay. 

One  thing  which  may  go  to  promote  education  in  the  future  is  the  organization  at  the 
capital,  in  1881,  of  an  association  for  the  encouragement  of  historical  and  scientific 
research,  the  promotion  of  the  practical  industries  of  the  Territory,  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  authentic  reco^  of  territorial  history,  the  formation  of  historical, 
scientific,  and  industrial  museums,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  territorial  library, 
which  was  already  of  considerable  size  and  for  1880  and  1881  received  additions  of  about 
700  volumes  yearly. 

Another  important  point  was  an  appropriation  by  Congress  in  1881  of  22  sections  of 
public  land  for  a  future  university. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JoHK  Sjlauohteb,  ieiritorial  libraHan  and  ex  oJJUsio  9uperiiUendent  cfjmUie  inttrueHon^  Cheyenne. 

Hr.  SUuifffater  has  acted  as  ex  olQoio  saperintendent  since  1873.  His  next  term  reaches  fh>m 
Maich  81«  1882,  to  March  81, 1884. 
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EDUCATIONAE.  ASSOCIATIONS  AJTD  CONVJENTIOI 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCLA.TION. 

PBOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

By  invitation  of  Hon.  Gostayns  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner  of  Geoi 
National  Edncational  Association  held  its  twentieth  annual  meeting  at  Atlanta,  G 
19-22,  1881.  An  onnsoal  interest  attached  to  this  meeting  in  the  iar  Soath, 
portont  educational  results  were  expected  from  it.  The  meeting  was  called  to  < 
President  Smart,  of  Indiana,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gwin,  of 
Governor  Colquitt  tiien  gave  the  address  of  welcome,  in  which  he  said:  "  If  I  co 
vey  to  you  a  complete  sense  of  our  esteem  and  of  our  admiration,  indeed  yon  v 
prompted  to  believe  that  in  this  city  and  on  Geoigia  soil  the  schoolmaster  is  a 
and  nowhere  else  is  his  noble  mission  more  honored."  Responses  were  made 
president  and  others,  and  were  followed  by  the  inaugural  address  of  the  pi 
''  On  the  value  of  schools."  Prof.  C.  C.  Rounds,  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
Farmington,  Me.,  then  read  a  paper  on  the  ''  Lines  of  advance  in  education, 
ing  that  teaching  is  assuming  a  more  definitely  professional  character;  that  me 
teaching  have  advanced;  and  that  courses  of  study  have  been  extended  firom  cla^ 
mathematics  to  cover  the  re^msof  science,  art,  and  industry;  that  a  transiti 
principle  to  application  is  going  on,  resulting  in  an  extensive  conviction  that  a 
work  is  a  necessity  for  all;  that  the  only  safe  state  is  that  in  which  work  is  h< 
and  well  rewarded;  and  that  the  training  of  tlie  hand  is  as  legitimate  a  functio 
school  as  the  training  of  the  head.  Then  followed  a  paper  on  ^'  What  shall  we 
our  elementary  schools?"  by  Superintendent  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
a  long  and  well  arranged  paper  said  that  much  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elei 
schools,  if  tested  by  its  practical  value  in  the  pursuits  of  life,  would  be  cast 
worthless.     The  discussion  which  followed  developed  a  considerable  difference  c 

General  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  opened  the  evenings 
the  general  association  with  an  address  on  ^  ^  Education  and  the  building  of  the  sts 
leading  point  of  which  was  that  to  build  a  state  is  not  to  locate  a  certain  nc 
people  in  a  given  territory.  It  is  to  build  up  the  whole  body  politic  in  its  inter 
dividual,  social,  civil;  its  ideas,  doctrines,  sentiments,  laws,  customs,  and  insti 
To  understand  man,  we  must  look  at  him  in  combination  with  his  fellows.  It 
ciety  that  he  first  feels  what  he  is  and  first  becomes  what  he  can  be.  The  earl 
simplest  form  of  association  is  the  iamily.  This  enlarges  itself  naturally  into  1 
and  tribe,  which  then,  by  combining,  form  states,  federations,  and  nations.  Tra 
history  of  ancient  in  contrast  with  that  of  modem  nations,  he  said  that  *'  the  n 
the  ancients  in  the  effort  to  reach  truth  was  like  that  of  the  rocking  horse,  wh 
of  the  modems  is  more  like  the  course  of  the  thoroughbred  racer. "  This  speee 
with  some  remarks  eulogistic  of  President  Garfield,  which  were  received  wii 
applause.  After  the  announcement  from  the  chair  of  the  committee  for  nominal 
cers  the  association  attended  a  complimentary  banquet  at  the  opera  house,  tenc 
the  citizens  and  teachers  of  Atlanta,  over  500  invitations  to  which  were  issue 
tables  were  spread  with  an  elegant  collation,  choice  music  was  furnished,  and  tJ 
exercises  were  continued  till  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

**8ome  essentials  in  the  development  of  a  school  system,"  by  Hon.  D.  F.  I 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools  of  Ohio,  opened  the  morning  session  of  th< 
day.  This  paper,  prepared  with  great  care  and  ability,  urged  the  necessity  and  ad 
of  adding  moral  and  sesthetic  instmction  to  that  usually  given  in  the  public 
The  work  of  education,  he  said,  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  teaching  of  the  th 
It  embraces  the  awakening  of  ideas  relating  to  success  in  life.  The  state  is  not  in 
alone  in  the  intelligence  of  the  individual,  but  much  more  in  his  relations  to  si 
his  special  calling.  Society  is  interested  in  the  thrill  of  each  individual,  and  ^ 
not  only  the  development  of  knowledge  and  skill,  but  that  the  virtues  wl 
essential  to  the  comibrtable  conditions  of  life  be  inculcated  in  the  schools,  sue 
denial,  prudence,  and  temperance,  and  a  high  regard  for  art,  music,  literature,  <&< 
stand  aghast  at  the  prophetic  rumblings  of  an  unreasoning  and  relentless  comi 
and  well  they  may.  In  a  more  thorough  study  of  this  problem  of  public  educal 
higher  thoughts  concerning  it  than  have  ever  prevailed  lies  our  only  safeguard, 
must  be  fullgrown  men  or  women  to  conduct  the  public  school  system  initead  c 
vcloped  boys  and  girls  or  martinets  trained  m^^^e  narrow  experiences  o 
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room  life.  The  chief  esBential  to  the  employment  of  talent  and  ability  is  snch  a  warm 
socuil  interest  88  will  direct  the  best  and  most  cnltured  minds  to  assume  and  maintain  an 
interest  in  the  work.  Hence  the  coming  system  demands  such  a  social  position  for  the 
teacher  as  will  render  the  highest  culture  available  in  the  schools.  So  long  as  teachers 
are  taken  largely  from  classes  whose  narrow  means  force  them  to  adopt  teaching  for  a 
liTing,  and  are  then  denied  social  recognition)  they  should  not  be  criticised  for  their 
shortcomings  in  the  formation  of  character.  Next  came  a  paper  by  Prof.  N.  A.  Calkins, 
aesistant  superintendent  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  *  *  The  teacher's  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  and  moral  power.''  He  asked  whether,  when  the  teacher  receives  the 
pnpil  firom  the  hand  of  nature  and  leads  him  into  the  school  room,  he  takes  up  the  work 
at  the  point  where  nature  left  it  and  conducts  the  youth  onward  in  the  same  royal  road  ? 
Knowledge  of  the  being  to  be  taught  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion is  indispensable  to  success  in  the  development  of  power.  Then,  gf  ven  a  skilful 
teacher,  with  faithful  labor  and  patient  waiting,  success  will  crown  the  work.  Hon.  M. 
A  NeweU,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Maryland,  next  read  a  paper  on  the 
Iffopoeed  ''Revision  of  the  common  school  curriculum,"  in  which  he  suggested  (1)  the 
addition  of  new  subjects  of  instruction:  (2)  a  new  apportionment  of  the  old  studies  with 
re^ird  to  the  time  devoted  to  ^em;  (3)  a  rearrangement  of  studies  in  the  order  of  time. 
C£ildien  should  be  taught  morals,  their  duties  to  one  other;  the  virtues  of  honesty, 
tmthfnlnesB,  and  purily ;  also,  a  few  homely  lessons  in  the  laws  of  health.  The  revision, 
however,  will  be  incomplete  till  there  be  added  some  form  of  manual  industry. 

The  evening  session  opened  with  a  paper  on  **  The  necessity  for  spelling  reform,"  by 
T.  £.  Vickroy,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  which  the  historical  claims  of  the  current  orthogra- 
phy were  discussed  and  the  hindrance  it  forms  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  by 
public  school  pupils  was  demonstrated  by  a  reference  to  the  meagre  results  of  public 
DStniction  in  England  and  this  country  compared  with  the  outlay  made.  A  valuable 
paper  was  then  read  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  long  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  on  **The  leading  chara^eristics  of  American  systems  of 
education, "  which,  he  said,  as  they  exist  here,  may  be  regarded  as  indigenous,  there  being 
nothing  in  the  Old  World  from  which  they  cotild  have  been  copied.  The  peculiar  features 
ofthe  American  school  systems  generally  are  that  the  schools  are  open  to  all  children  of  a 
proper  age,  without  regard  to  sex,  race,  or  rank,  and  largely  without  regard  to  color;  that 
they  are  free  and  unsectarian;  that  the  National  Government  has  no  control;  that  the 
several  States  hold  this  control,  and  that  even  they  have  not  much  to  do  directly  with 
the  work  of  education,  the  real  power  resting  much  nearer  the  people,  in  the  hands  of 
the  township  and  city  governments,  so  near  the  people  as  to  touch  their  homes  and  hearts. 
Thw  address  was  followed  by  one  by  President  L.  C.  Dickey,  A.  M.,  of  Georgia,  who 
spoke  in  opposition  to  public  schools,  free  scholarship?,  and  monumental  institutions, 
which  produced  a  lively  interruption.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  principal  of  the  National 
Kindeiigarten  and  Normal  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  a  brief  address,  presented  the 
advantages  of  the  Kindergarten  teaching  in  the  primary  schools  and  called  for  the  intro- 
duction of  its  methods  in  the  primary  departments  of  public  schools. 

On  report  of  the  nominating  committee,  G.  J.  Orr,  of  Georgia,  was  elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year;  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  secretary;  and  H.  8.  Tarbell,  of  Indiana, 
treasurer. 

On  the  third  day,  the  morning  session  of  the  general  association  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Smart,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Rogers,  of  Tennessee.  John  B. 
Peaalee,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Cincinnati,  thon  read  a  paper  on  **  Moral 
and  literary  training  in  the  public  schools,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  study  of  English 
Uteratnre  as  a  distinct  branch  in  the  high  schools  and  wanted  classes  to  b^in  with  the 
autbora  of  to-day  and  go  back  to  the  older  ones,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  early 
writers  and  ooiping  down  to  the  present  day.  He  then  called  attention  to  some  of  the 
errors  in  our  methods  of  teaching.  One  is  in  the  amount  of  time  given  to  arithmetic, 
which  is  more  than  all  the  other  studies  combined  receive,  while  little  time  is  given  to 
literature  and  composition.  Another  mistake  is  the  pernicious  method  of  teaching  his- 
tory, compelling  the  pupil  to  memorize  page  after  page  of  dates  and  facts.  Still  another 
is  crowding  into  the  high  school  course  much  that  belongs  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. He  believed  that  gems  of  literature,  properly  taught  in  schools,  would  elevate 
and  make  our  boys  and  girls  grow  up  into  better  and  nobler  men  and  women.  Dr.  A. 
W.  Oalhoim,  a  distinguished  oculist  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  effect 
of  student  Hfe  upon  the  eyesight,"  in  which  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
school  room  that  the  larger  and  most  important  part  of  the  child's  life  is  spent,  and 
that,  while  the  whole  energy  is  bent  upon  the  proper  development  of  the  brain,  too  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  importance  of  a  healthy  eye,  which,  while  itself  is  developing, 
Qodeigoes  great  changes  from  the  duties  it  is  call^  on  to  perform.  The  near-sighted  eye  is 
too  long  a  ball  and  is  absolutely  diseased,  the  extra  convexity  making  its  appearance  rarely 
before  the  filth  or  sixth  year,  which  is  about  the  time  children  begin  to  go  to  school.    It  is 
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produced  by  OTerwork,  and  the  elongation  gradnally  bat  constantly  increases  t 
the  years  of  school  life,  even  to  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year.  Nearsighted) 
schools  is  more  frequent  than  in  rural  districts,  owing  to  Uie  better  surround 
country,  where  there  are  less  strain  and  more  rest.  Colored  children  are  rema 
from  nearsightedness.  Some  instruction  as  to  the  kind  of  glasses  to  be  used,  tl 
direction,  and  color  of  light  to  be  admitted  into  the  school  room,  concluded  th 
After  a  spirited  discussion  of  the  two  papers  read  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesds 
shall  we  teach  in  our  public  schools  ?  *  *  and  *  *  The  proposed  revision  of  the  comi 
curriculum,"  a  communication  from  the  senate  invitmg  the  association  to  seat 
body  in  the  senate  chamber  was  received  and  read. 

In  the  evening  Mrs..  Pollock,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  gave  an  exhibition  of  t 
garten  system  and  its  working,  whioh  was  much  enjoyed;  while  at  De  Gi^ 
House  Prof.  Wm.  I.  Marshall,. of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in  an  illustrated  lecture, 
scription  of  the  great  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  general  association  listened  to  a  paper  by  F.  Louis 
St.  Louis,  on  *'  The  century  and  the  school,"  a  long  and  exceedingly  interest 
of  which  only  the  central  thought  can  be  given.  The  century  makes  two  d 
mands  on  schools.  One  is  that  the  school  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  practics 
spirit  of  the  times;  the  other,  that  it  shall  help  to  guard  those  ethical  interest! 
as  old  as  the  human  race  itself,  which  alone  constitute  man  a  civilized  beinii:, 
make  uprightness  and  charity  a  part  of  human  nature.  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brov 
States  Senator  from  Geo]^;ia,  was  then  introduced,  and  said:  *  *  As  a  citizen  of  A 
Georgia,  I  take  pleasure  in  uniting  with  what  has  been  said  by  the  governor  of 
as  well  as  by  our  citizens  whom  you  have  heard,  that  you  are  cor£ally  wela 
State  and  city.  Many  of  you  come  from  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  W4 
to  see  you  here  on  that  account.  The  time  was  when  we  had  differences, 
has  passed.  We  are  now  one  people  again,  and  one  people  we  shall  remai 
The  cause  of  our  struggle  has  been  forever  removed,  and  there  is  now  no  queitio 
divide  the  people  in  the  future.  I  am  proud  to  know  that  this  is  so,  and  I  shall  < 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  and  especially  the  cause  of  a 
He  then  referred  to  the  remarkable  age  in  which  we  live,  especially  in  the  ] 
education;  and,  while  he  differed  in  politics  tem  many  of  his  brethren  in  1 
he  said  he  was  grateful  for  the  educational  doctrines  they  held,  enunciated,  as 
He  then  spoke  of  the  peculiar  troubles  of  the  South  in  this  direction,  saying  1 
close  of  the  war  4,000,000  people  had  been  changed  fh>m  slaves  to  freemen  an< 
the  interest,  wish,  and  duty  of  the  southern  people  to  make  them  as  good  citiz< 
can.  But  they  had  lost  the  value  of  them,  $2,000,000,000.  Two  armies  were 
on  their  territory.  They  were  left  poor,  and  must  have  aid.  The  Senate  ^ 
on  this  view  of  their  need,  and  the  outlook  was  hopeftiL  He  sat  down  amic 
plause,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him  for  nis  address. 

Mr.  Bicknell,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  reported  a  preamb 
resolutions  in  reference  to  national  aid,  which  were  unanimously  adopted, 
nell  subsequently  introduced  a  resolution  heartily  commending  the  arrauj 
include  in  the  proposed  cotton  exhibition  at  Atlanta  a  representation  of  educ 
pledged  the  cooperation  of  the  association,  which  was  adopted  with  much  ei 
Mr.  William  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  then  read  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  1 
Brusselstlast  August  as  the  representative  of  the  association  at  the  Intcmatioi 
tional  Congress;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  repi 
of  education  at  the  proposed  International  £xi)osition  at  Boston  in  1885.  Job 
brick,  Massachusetts;  John  Eaton,  Washington;  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Pennsylva 
Thompson,  South  Carolina;  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Ohio;  T.  W.  Bicknell,  Massachusc 
H.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  constitute  the  committee.  The  committee  on  resolutioi 
aseriesof  niaolntions  on  wider  reading  of  educational  literature,  on  the  needo 
education  as  vital  to  our  institutions,  on  the  necessity  for  normal  schools  to  tra 
for  the  common  schools,  on  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  progress  of  free  sc 
ing  in  the  South  was  witnessed,  on  the  amount  of  good  done  by  the  National 
Education  in  disseminating  valuable  educational  i^ormation,  and  deploring 
assault  upon^President  Garfield. 

Then,  after  a  few  remarks  from  the  president  elect,  Dr.  Orr,  the  association 
to  meet  next  year  at  Saratoga. — ( Jouiiial  of  Education.) 

DEPABTMENT  OP  HIGHEB  EDUCATION. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  department  of  higher  educatioi 
President  Lemuel  Moss,  of  Indiana,  being  in  the  chair,  opened  the  meetin 
address,  the  leading  thought  of  which  was  that  all  questions  of  human  intei 
bottom,  questions  of  philosophy,  and  that  no  competent  and  honest  teacher  : 
and  nation  can  be  otherwise  than  serious  and  anxious  concerning  the  philoso] 
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eqrtaoDB  which  are  to  dominate  and  direct  the  thought  and  life  of  the  people.  Presi- 
deit  I.  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  followed  with  a  paper  on  **The  study 
of  political  science  in  colleges/'  Among  the  principal  reasons  given  for  this  study  was 
this,  that  the  student  would  there  lay  the  foundation  of  this  knowledge  without  partisan 
bias.  Dr.  H.  H.  Tucker,  of  Atlanta,  was  then  introduced  and  read  an  entertaining 
pi^>er  on  ''  The  advancement  of  the  higher  education,''  opening  with  the  statement  that 
pttMninent  and  influential  men  are  not  usually  looked  for  among  teachers  and  stoting 
that  the  profeasion,  even  in  its  higher  departments,  involves  elements  which  are  apt  to 
belittle  tiie  mind  and  diaracter.  Its  sphere  of  thought  is  narrow.  A  teacher's  life  is 
almost  necessarily  monastic  His  husiness  shuts  Mm  out  of  the  world.  A  recluse 
never  heoomes  great.  Not  having  means  to  travel,  he  becomes  im>vincial  in  habits  of 
thought.  Repeated  stooping  to  infbrior  minds  lowers  his  stature.  Teachers  should  hold 
a  higher  rank,  and  be  worthy  of  it.  The  style  of  this  production  was  unique,  its  de- 
livery producing  a  high  d^ree  of  enthusiasm. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

At  3  P.  M.  of  the  third  day  the  department  of  normal  schools,  Jerome  Allen,  of  Oen- 
eseo,  N.  Y.,  president,  proceeded  to  elect  as  its  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  C.  C.  Rounds, 
of  Maine,  president;  T.  C.  H.  Vance,  of  Kentucky,  vice  president;  and  Jerome  Allen,  of 
New  York,  secretary.  After  a  short  address  ftom  the  president  on  the  "Necessity  of  a 
normal  school  in  a  public  system  of  instruction,"  Prof  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  president  of  the 
Iowa  State  Normal  School,  read  a  paper  on  *^  What  constitutes  a  normal  schooL"  He 
said  the  purpose  of  a  normal  school  is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  positions  in  the  school 
syrtem  of  the  people;  it  must  instruct  in  the  sciences;  must  teach  the  science  of  the  mind, 
the  philosophy  of  education,  the  systems  of  instruction  for  all  phases  of  school  room 
work;  must  maintain  a  model  or  trxuning  department;  must  develop  a  professional  spirit 
with  that  of  noble  manhood  and  wonumhood  in  all  its  pupils,  uniting  to  all  this  true 
culture  in  goodness  of  heart  and  agreeableness  of  manners.  He  would  have  the  normal 
school  point  out  the  sources  of  all  moral  knowledge,  and  would  bring  to  bear  on  every 
pupil  a  moral  power  by  which  habits  of  the  purest  virtue  will  be  inculcated,  both  by 
conedous  and  unconscious  tuition.  Mr.  Vance,  of  Lexington,  Ey.,  following  with  a  pa- 
per on  **The  best  normal  training  for  country  teachers,"  severely  critidsed  normal 
schools.  Mr.  DeWolf^  State  school  commissioner  of  Ohio,  to  some  extent  agreed  with 
him.  Commissioner  Orr,  of  Grcorgia,  said  that  he  was  older  than  many  present,  but  was 
young  in  this  matter.  Tlie  Atlanta  University  for  colored  pupils  was  the  only  coll^;e  in 
Georgia  that  professed  to  be  a  normal  school.  The  teachers  turned  out  from  normal 
sdiools  are  said  to  be  fhr  superior  to  any  others,  and  he  felt  very  deeply  the  importance 
of  having  in  the  State  a  normal  school  for  the  white  and  one  for  the  colored  teachers. 

THS  DEPABTMENT  OF  ELEMENTABY  SCHOOLS 

met  on  the  first  day,  with  Hon.  John  M.  Bloes  in  the  chair  as  president.  A  careftdly  pre- 
pared paper  on  **The  philosophy  of  illustration  "  was  read  by  Ex-State  Commissioner 
J.  J.  Bums,  of  Ohio,  and  followed  by  another  on  "  The  education  of  the  sensibilities," 
by  Superintendent  John  W.  Dowd,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  which  he  said  that  schools  cannot 
give  too  much  intellectual  power,  but  they  may  give  too  little  of  refined  sensibility. 
School  life  touches  charact^  at  every  point  You  can  no  more  teach  school  without 
teaming  morality  than  a  mason  can  lay  brick  into  a  grand  imposing  structure  without 
the  aid  of  mortar. 

The  department,  on  report  of  its  nominating  committee,  elected  Superintendents  J.  M. 
Bloas,  of  Indiana,  A.  L.  Rogers,  of  Louisiana,  and  J.  J.  Bams,  of  Ohio,  as  president,  vice 
president,  and  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  INDUSTBIAL  EDUCATION. 

On  Friday  morning  the  department  of  industrial  education  was  called  to  order  by 
President  E.  E.  White,  of  Indiana.  The  first  business  transacted  was  the  election  of 
C.  O.  Thompson,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  president  for  the  ensuing  year;  Henry  H..  Fick, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  vice  president;  and  S.  R.  Thompson,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  secretary; 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  president.  President  White  read  a  short  address 
on  the  general  objects  of  industrial  education,  which  was  a  brief  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  in  his  address  on  '^Technical  education  in  public  schools,"  given  last 
year  at  Chautauqua.  The  secretary,  S.  R.  Thompson,  in  his  report,  gave  uie  names 
of  the  industrial  schools  established  during  the  year,  of  new  departments  in  schools 
already  established,  new  and  improved  fiicilities  for  teaching  manual  arts  in  schools 
for  deftf-mutes  and  the  blind,  as  well  as  in  reform  schools,  and  the  general  drift  of 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  industrial  training.  Resolutions  requesting  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  publish  certain  documents  on  this  subject  and 
requesting  the  secretary  to  continue  his  investigations  were  adopted ;  an  excellent  ad- 
dreasy  by  Prof  L,  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  on  '^The  decay  of  appantice- 
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ship — its  causes  and  remedies,"  was  then  delivered,  followed  by  an  exhibitit 
specimens  of  the  work  done  by  the  students,  illustratiTe  of  the  oourae  of  study, 
in  drawing,  alter  which  the  department  a4Jonmed. 

ANNUAL  HEETINO  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

This  body,  made  up  of  State  and  city  superintendents  and  other  edncatioi 
from  all  XMurts  of  the  country,  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  Coo 
New  York,  from  Tuesday  to  Thursday,  February  8-10,  1881.  The  attendano 
and  the  programme  well  sustained.  The  address  of  welcome  was  by  Stephen  . 
president  or  the  New  York  board  of  education.  He  referred  to  the  educatioi 
ter  of  the  Cooper  Institute  and  to  the  hall  as  **  the  cellar  of  oratory. "  Willii 
ris,  LL.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  then  delivered  an  address  on  ^*The  present  aspect 
education  in  America  and  Europe." 

Wednesday  morning  the  meeting  opened  in  the  hall  of  the  Young  Men's  CI 
sociation,  with  a  paper  on  **The  unification  of  school  statistics,"  by  Andrew 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  foUowed  by  addresses  on  '*Weak  places  in  our  systems  of  pu 
tion,"  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickereham  and  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop;  **The  conservat 
agogic  energy,"  by  Charles  O.  Thompson,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  **Our8cho 
forests,"  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  Washington.  ' 
session  be^m  with  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  urgi 
troduction  of  scientific  temperance  teaching  in  schools  and  colleges,  at  the  cloi 
Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  read  a  paper  on  *'  Museums  illi 
education. "  He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Walworth,  a  school  commissioner  of  Si 
Y.,  who  pressed  the  inquiry  whether  something  could  not  be  done  by  way  of 
fbw  of  the  elementary  principles  of  morality  in  the  schools,  which  gave  rise  to 
inconclusive  discussion.  J.  W.  Patterson,  State  superintendent  of  New  I 
then  read  a  paper  on  ** National  aid  to  education,"  the  discussion  of  which  fi 
programme;  and  after  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  the  meeting  adjourned. —  i 
Education.) 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  council  of  education  was  created  by  the  National  Educational  Association 
teenth  annual  meeting  at  Chautauqua  in  July,  1880.  The  membership  con 
persons  who  must  belong  to  the  parent  association  and  be  clearly  identified  ^ 
tional  work.  Three  members  were  elected  by  each  of  the  five  department 
mentaiy,  higher,  superintendents^  normal,  and  industrial;  12  were  elected  b^ 
tors  of  the  association,  and  24  others  by  the  27  thus  elected.  After  the  firs 
of  the  departments  is  to  elect  1  member  biennially,  the  directors  2  annual! 
council  4  annually,  the  term  of  service  being  6  years. 

This  organization  was  seen  to  be  necessary  from  the  fivct  that  the  annual  ses 
National  Educational  Association  were  too  short  to  allow  of  any  final  dedaic 
important  questions  presented.  It  was  also  considered  that  the  work  of  the 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  subjects  were  brought  before  it  in  the  matured  1 
the  deliberations  of  a  committee  would  give  them.  Committees  representing 
departments  of  education  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  council,  and  may  be  o 
any  time  for  the  consideration  of  educational  questions  and  the  ezprenion  < 
and  each  member  must  engage  to  serve  on  the  committee  to  which  he  may  be 
The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  council  is  to  be  held  two  days  before  that 
dation  and  at  the  same  place.  An  annual  report  must  be  made  by  the  oon 
association,  setting  forth  the  questions  considered  during  the  year  and  the  < 
arrived  at  and  embodying  a  survey  of  such  topics  as  seem  to  odl  for  action  < 
of  the  association. 

The  meeting  of  1881  was  held  at  Atlanta,  July  19-21.  After  the  arrangen 
of  the  official  terms  of  a  portion  of  the  members  first  elected  and  the  transact! 
business,  the  reports  of  committees  were  submitted.  Mr.  E.  E.  White  presen 
'^Industrial education;"  Mr.  J.  W.  Wickersham,  one  on  '*Superintendency 
T.  Harris,  one  on  ** Pedagogy  in  universities,"  and  Mr.  Eaton,  one  on  "Hyj 
was  agreed  that  all  titles  be  omitted  in  reporting  the  minutes  of  the  meet 
conncnL  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were:  T.  W.  Bicknell, 
James  P.  Wickersham,  vice  president;  E.  E.  White,  secretary;  and  Messrs. 
man,  W.  H.  Rufiher,  John  Hancock,  and  J.  L.  Pickard,  executive  committee, 
of  Education.) 

NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDED 

This  association,  which  holds  two  sessions  during  each  year,  met  May  27 
October  28, 1881,  in  Boston. 
The  first  session  was  in  many  respects  a  notable  gathering,  both  as  to  nnml 
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bers  prcseDt  and  the  interest  and  order  of  business.  Only  one  general  subject  was  before 
the  convention,  namely,  "Resolved,  that  superintendents,  unbiassed  by  pei*sonal  con- 
siderations or  political  and  social  influences,  should  recommend  the  dismissal  of  incom- 
petent teachers  and  the  election  of  competent  teachers  only."  This  was  divided  by 
the  executive  committee  into  a  number  of  subheads  and  assigned  to  various  speakers. 
Secretary  Dickinson  answered  the  question  "What  constitutes  a  good  teacher?"  Dr. 
Philbridc,  "How  shall  we  get  good  teachers?"  Superintendent  Tash,  of  Portland, 
*'  How  slum  we  keep  good  teachers? ' '  Superintendent  Aldrich,  of  Canton,  ' '  How  shall 
we  help  teachers  in  their  schools?"  Superintendents  Lambert,  of  Maiden,  and  Parish, 
of  New  Haven,  "Should  teachers  disabled  from  age  and  long  service  be  retained?" 
iSaperintendent  Marble,  ' '  How  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  incompetent  teacher  ? ' '  and  Super- 
intendents Allard  and  Edgerly,  ^  *  What  shall  we  do  when  teadiers  are  retained  by  i)olitical 
and  social  influence?  "  The  general  question  being  then  before  the  meeting  it  was  dis- 
cnased  by  the  superintendents  named  and  a  number  of  others,  and  was  finally  laid  on 
the  table,  it  being  decided  that  in  theory  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  a  superintend- 
ent's dn^  in  the  matter. 

At  the  subsequent  session  31  members  were  present,  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  the  chair.  The  first  business  was  the  report  of  a  committee  on  Barnard's 
American  Journal  of  Education,  Mr.  Bicknell  chairman.  Superintendents  were  solicited 
to  aid  in  placing  100  sets  of  this  work  in  the  public  and  teachers*  libraries  of  New  Eng- 
land, said  the  responses  from  all  present  indicated  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  and 
wiUingnesB  to  assist.  As  on  the  previous  session,  the  topics  before  the  meeting  were 
first  discussed  by  members  to  whom  they  had  been  assigned  and  then  by  the  association 
ftt  large.  Superintendent  J.  T.  Prince  answered  the  question  *  *  What  is  the  best  method 
of  developing  the  intellectual  faculties?"  S.uperintendent  Brown,  the  kindred  one, 
**  What  are  the  means  to  secure  the  best  mental  discipline  ?' '  Superintendent  J.  Osgood 
treated  of  moral  discipline;  Superintendent  Qt.  C.  Fisher,  pf  physical  development:  and 
Superintendent  Cogswell,  of  teaching  and  discipline.  The  last  gave  a  r68um6  of  the 
methods  applied  in  Cambridge  to  ascertain  the  character  of  teaching  and  discipline. 
These  included  personal  inspection,  written  examinations,  and  written  reports  from 
members  of  examining  committees,  the  cooperation  of  the  committees  being  thus  secured 
in  the  removal  of  incompetent  teachers.  Superintendent  Parker  suggested  that,  prior 
to  the  application  of  the  tests,  teachers  be  given  an  opportunity  to  teach  according  to 
their  judgment.  He  said  that  they  were  often  given  work  beyond  the  power  of  the 
children  and  of  themselves.  Supervisor  Littlefield,  of  Boston,  thought  that  to  only  ask 
teachers  to  do  what  they  think  they  can  would  make  district  schools  of  all  graded 
schools.  He  said  a  superintendent  of  schools  is  as  necessary  as  an  overseer  of  a  mill  or 
of  slaves.  He  questioned  the  utility  of  discussing  these  and  similar  topics,  and  of  all 
such  investigations.  He  feared  they  might  lead  to  general  doubt  of  all  educational 
truths  (such  doubts  having  been  a  result  of  investigation  in  the  religious  worid),  and 
besides,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  no  educational  science  or  system  of  principles.  These 
remarks  led  to  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  many  members  joined,  and  afler  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  the  meeting  adjourned. —  (Journal  of  Education.) 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  fiily-second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  held  at 
St.  Albans,  Vermont,  July  &-8,  1881,  the  president,  William  A.  Mowry,of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  the  chair. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  describes  this  meeting  as  eminently  an  educa- 
tional success.  The  news  of  President  Garfield's  assassination  came  just  in  time  to 
arrest  the  great  throng  that  would  have  welcomed  him  to  the  first  reception  of  a  Presi- 
dent by  an  educationsd  association  in  Northern  New  England.  But  the  higher  teachers 
came  in  large  numbers,  probably  a  full  thousand.  The  audience  room  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  interest  seemed  to  increase  up 
to  the  culminating  jKnnt,  in  the  great  out^door  meeting  in  the  public  imrk  and  the  closing 
reception  at  the  home  of  Hon.  Worthington  Smith,  on  Friday  evening. 

The  institute  opened  on  Tuesday  evening  with  an  interesting  and  scholarly  address 
frtmi  M.  H.  Buckham,  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  on  **The  choice  and  use 
of  books,"  after  which  several  entertaining  readings  were  given  by  Prof.  8.  S.  Bloch,  of 
Boston. 

The  second  day  was  given  to  a  consideration  of  national  aspects  of  education  in  the 
broadest  sense.  The  address  of  welcome  by  Governor  Famham,  of  Vermont,  an  excel- 
lent practical  talk,  was  followed  by  the  president's  annual  address.  This  commenced 
by  saying  that  true  education  is  wider  than  the  schools,  deeper  than  the  curriculum  of 
studies,  and  higher  than  childhood  and  youth,  including,  as  it  does,  the  school,  the  col- 
lege, the  trades,  industries,  and  proliessions.     He  thought  that  arithmetic  received  too 
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mnch  attention  in  the  common  schools;  that  more  time  should  he  given  to  lan^ 
its  stndy;  and  that  the  high  school  curricnlnm  should  ^oahrace  more  politieft 
including  the  balance  of  power  between  the  State  and  the  nation  and  the 
American  citizens.  Superintendent  J.  W.  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  gave  i 
on  *■ '  Political  education, ' '  in  which  various  good  reasons  were  given  for  making  th 
politics  universal.  In  the  afternoon  the  audience  listened  for  three  hours,  withou 
signs  of  weariness,  to  the  glowing  word  pictures  of  C.  C.  Coffin,  of  Boston,  who 
**The  physical  geography  of  our  continent,''  and  to  the  fervid  oratory  of  Dr. 
Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  who  made  a  stirring  appeal  for  ( 
in  the  South.  Mr.  Coffin's  paper  gave  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  i 
resources  of  our  country,  and  showed  the  mighty  influence  it  must  exert  in  fui 
The  address  of  Dr.  Cuny  was  the  more  valuable  from  the  &ct  that  his  oonnec 
the  Peabody  ftmd  leads  him  into  every  part  of  the  South  to  examine  their  ed 
interests  and  prepare  the  way  for  free  schools.  In  the  evening  Dr.  A.  D.  M 
some  of  the  results  of  his  observations  during  the  year  in  nine  Southern  Stal 
subject  of  education.  On  Thursday  morning  the  institute  listened  to  an  add 
President  Greenough,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  who  outlined  his  id 
true  educator.  Professor  Bloch,  whose  readings  were  one  of  the  attractions  of 
session,  discoursed  on  methods  of  elocutionary  instruction;  Professor  Osbui 
Salem  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  illustrated  his  method  of  manufacturing  and  ue 
ratus  for  the  teaching  of  nature  knowledge  in  common  schools;  fS- Super 
Small,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  presented  the  moral,  social,  and  aesthetic  bearings  o 
education  in  an  address  on  **  Jesus  Christ,  the  model  teacher;"  Mr&  Julia  Wi 
read  one  of  her  admirable  essay  lectures  on  **  The  relation  of  education  to  our  i 
life ; ' '  and  a  lecture  by  Wallace  Bruce  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  closed  the  education; 
of  tiie  meeting.  Friday  morning  was  given  chiefly  to  commemorative  addrea 
parted  educators:  George  B.  Emerson,  of  Massachusetts;  David  Crosby,  of  Ne 
shire;  and  Nathan  Bishop,  of  New  York.  A  beautiful  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr. 
by  General  H.  K.  Oliver,  now  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  flrst  board  ofmai 
of  the  institute. 

A  mass  meeting  in  the  open  air,  held  in  the  afternoon,  wasaflttlng  close  to  t 
exercises  of  this  occasion.  Mrs.  Howe  addressed  the  assembly  on  the  grand  x 
teachers;  President  Mowry  read  a  poem  composed  for  the  occasion,  which  was  t 
by  the  congregation;  Rev.  Charles  Van  Norden  off*ered  prayer,  asking  God  to 
President;  Mrs.  Howe's  ** Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  was  sung  with  gn 
President  Mowiy  delivered  an  address  alluding  to  President  Garfield's  in tenti<M 
present  at  the  institute,  and  the  sad  event  which  had  prevented  it;  and  ai 
short  addresses  and  the  singing  of  the  doxology  the  institute  adjourned. —  (J 
Education. ) 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOaATION. 

The  general  object  of  this  association  is  to  promote  the  good  of  the  communi 
investigation  of  various  social  questions,  including  education,  health,  jurisprud* 
social  economy.     Its  annual  meeting  for  1 881  was  held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. ,  Septei 

The  opening  address  by  the  president,  Francis  Wayland,  of  the  Law  Sdioo 
Haven,  was  an  able  presentation  of  the  defects  in  our  law-making  system.  A 
ing  of  the  department  of  education,  the  chairman,  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris)  of  Conooi 
made  a  masterly  extemporaneous  address  of  an  hour  on  education.  While  ro 
fully  the  vital  importance  of  moral  and  religious  training  in  early  youth,  he 
this  should  be  attended  to  especially  by  parents  and  churches  and  fiiat  school  < 
should  be  secular.  A  paper  on  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  was  read  by  Dr.  Edi 
laudet,  president  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College.  He  expressed  the  opu 
the  sign  language  and  lip  reading  should  both  be  used,  some  pupils  being  most 
by  one  method  and  some  by  the  other,  but  claimed  that  the  sign  language  hi 
tant  advantages  over  articulation  in  the  greater  rapidity  and  certainty  with 
can  be  used.  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  read  a  paper  on  the  American  nc 
which  concluded  with  the  opinion  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  newspaper  is  j 
higher  than  that  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  published.  A  discussion  of 
perance  question  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  session.  Hon.  P.  Emorj 
advocated  prohibition,  presenting  a  solid  and  effective  array  of  facts  and  figures, 
inevitable  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon  defendc 
and  Hon.  F.  W.  Bird  argued  for  unrestricted  traffic.  Each  presented  a  writt< 
limited  to  half  an  hour.  Dr.  Bacon  charged  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  tl 
laws  largely  on  prohibitionists,  many  of  whom,  he  said,  desired  to  have  them 
were  even  willing  to  combine  with  liquor  dealers  to  effect  that  end.  Mr.  Bird  a 
to  show  that  both  license  and  prohibitory  laws  have  oroved  a  complete  fkilur< 
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bsYixig  reduced  materially  the  oonsninption  of  liqnois,  and  said  that  moral  snasion 
is  the  only  effective  method  of  restricting  the  traffic  Each  side  was  strongly  presented, 
bat  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  seemed  to  be  decidedly  in  &Tor  of  prohibition.  There 
was  a  crowded  house  to  listen  to  George  W.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  on  *  *  CH  vil  service  reform. ' ' 
He  gave  a  history  of  the  civil  service,  showing  that  the  reform  he  advocated  would  be 
simply  a  return  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  early  administrations. 

The  subject  of  insanity  occupied  considerable  time,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
agreement  that  the  women  in  asylums  for  the  insane  should  be  attended  by  women 
physicians;  also,  that  patients  should  have  individual  treatment  as  far  as  possible.  Hon. 
Dorman  B.  Eaton,  in  summing  up  the  debate,  said  that,  after  all,  very  little  is  known 
yet  about  insanity  or  its  causes,  as  to  when  it  really  exists,  or  even  what  is  an  accurate 
and  comprehensive  definition  of  it.  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  expressed  the  opinion  thux  there 
are  now  not  less  than  100,000  insane  people  in  the  country.  Dr.  Emily  Pope,  of  Boston, 
read  a  pax>er  on  the  women  physicians  of  the  country,  showing  wide  and  careful  research 
as  to  their  number,  circumstances,  and  success.  She  thought  the  number  in  practice 
was  about  390  or  more.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  read  a  paper 
showing  that  the  present  State,  county,  and  municipal  debts  of  the  country  amounted  to 
about  $1,055,308,000.  Q^ieral  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
spoke  on  education  at  the  South,  giving  many  facts  of  interest.  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike  read 
a  paper  on  *' Divorce  legislation,''  and  many  other  topics  of  interest  were  presented. 
The  attendance  was  not  large,  the  house  frequently  not  being  more  than  a  quarter  filled; 
but  most  of  the  addresses  will  be  printed,  and  will  thus  r^ch  the  public —  (Congrega- 
tMHialist.) 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  began  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  12, 1881, 
with  about  30  members  in  attendance.  The  papers  and  discussions  of  the  first  day  em- 
braced "Homer  and  Strabo,"  by  Professor  i^hler,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
*' Latin  words  in  the  Talmud,"  by  Prof  James  S.  Blackwell,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri; and  "The  home  of  the  original  Semitic  people,"  by  Professor  Toy,  of  Harvard. 
In  the  evening  Prof.  Lewis  R.  Packard,  of  Yale  College,  delivered  the  annual  address. 
On  the  second  day  the  following  i»pers  were  read:  *°  History  of  the  *  A'  vowel,  from 
old  Germanic  to  modem  English,"  by  Dr.  W.  Weelsey,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
vereity;  "Verses  of  text  respecting  the  precious  stones  of  Scripture,"  by  Professor 
Blackwell,  of  the  University  of  Missouri;  "Mixture  in  language,"  by  Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney,  of  Yale  College;  "Language  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  by  Mr.  W.  8.  Kerruish,  of 
Cleveland;  "The  use  of  abstract  verbal  nouns  in  Thucydidcs,"  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Sihler, 
of  New  York;  "The  vowel  scheme  of  Melville  Bell,"  by  Prof.  Samuel  Porter,  of  the 
National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington. —  (Scientific  American.) 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

The  eighth  national  conference  of  this  body  was  held  in  Boston  July  25-30, 1881,  there 
being  present  214  delegates,  firom  16  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Canada.  The 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  society  are:  (1)  to  reduce  vagrancy  and  pauperism  and  ascer- 
tain their  true  causes;  (2)  to  prevent  indiscriminate  and  duplicate  giving;  (3)  to  secure 
the  community  from  imposture;  (4)  to  see  that  all  deserving  cases  of  destitution  are 
properly  relieved;  (5)  to  make  employment  the  basis  of  relief;  (6)  to  elevate  the  home 
life,  health,  and  habits  of  the  poor;  and  (7)  to  prevent  children  firom  growing  up  as 
paupers. 

The  conference  met,  by  invitation  of  the  State  authorities,  in  the  representatives'  hall  of 
the  State  House,  and  was  opened  by  Governor  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  graceful  and 
fi^icitons  address  of  welcome.  The  president  of  the  conference,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  esq., 
of  Massachusetts,  followed  in  the  customary  address,  in  which  he  considered  "In- 
sanity in  its  relations  to  the  state."  Two  days  were  devoted  to  questions  connected 
with  the  work  of  associated  chari^  societies.  A  report  by  Dr.  Charles  Cadwalader,  of 
PbiliMlelphia,  showed  the  cooperation  of  societies  in  16  cities  of  the  United  States  and  in 
about  78  cities  in  Great  Britain,  reports  having  been  received  from  9  European  organiza- 
tioos.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  jr.,  president  of  the  society  in  Boston,  gave  an  account  of  its 
workings  there,  and  J.  Guilford  Smith,  esq.,  secretary  of  the  Bufialo  society,  gave  a 
history  of  the  work  in  that  city,  where,  he  said,  they  had  virtually  put  an  end  to  all  street 
begging.  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  presented  a  paper  on  "The  constitution  and  duties  of  a 
dutrict  conference,"  in  which  she  referred  to  the  need  of  industrial  training  for  the 
young  and  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  poor  how  to  become  self  supporting.  Levi  L. 
Barboar,  esq.,  president  of  the  society  in  Detroit,  followed  with  a  paper  onthedifiTerence 
between  pauperism  and  poverty,  and  the  duty  of  suppressing  vagrancy,  street  bcj^ring, 
■od  memiicancy;  Mr.  Seth  Low,  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Ch^n^e&^jl^l^f^jf^r  on 
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public  outdoor  relief  in  the  United  States;  Mr.  George  A.  James,  of  Bost 
account  of  the  "provident  wood  yard"  of  that  city,  an  association  to  pro\ 
ment  for  persons  seeking  relief;  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lowell,  of  the  New  York 
of  charities,  read  a  paper  on  *  *  The  considerations  upon  a  better  system  of  pul 
and  correction  for  cities,"  in  which  was  sketched  acarefidly  considered  plan 
the  charities  of  every  large  city  into  three  departments,  one  for  the  care  of  c 
for  the  care  of  public  dependents,  and  one  for  the  reduction  of  crime. 

Friday  was  given  to  the  subject  of  '  *  Preventive  work  among  children.  It 
l)een  presented  by  Ex-Governor  John  J.  Bagley,  of  Michigan,  but  news  of 
death  reached  the  conference  by  telegraph  the  morning  of  the  day  on  whic 
speak.  His  place  as  chairman  for  the  day  was  taken  by  Hon.  W.  P.  ] 
of  New  York,  and  after  a  report  of  local  work  in  this  direction  in  Vermont  s 
by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Beveridge,  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam,  of  Bost 
account  of  *'The  work  of  auxiliary  visitors  among  dependent  anddelinquen 
These  visitors  are  persons  appointed  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  visit 
the  minor  wards  of  the  State.  There  are  60  such  acting  under  the  authority 
board  of  health,  lunacy,  and  charity,  who  are  paid  only  their  travelling  expei 
seek  homes  for  children  either  in  domestic  work  or  by  adoption,  visit  the  ft 
child  and  that  to  whose  care  it  is  proposed  to  confide  him  or  her,  keep  cc 
formed  about  the  circumstances  of  the  child,  and  report  to  the  board.  M 
I^esley  Ibl lowed  in  a  paper  on  **  Foundlings,"  and  much  other  interesting 
presented  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  imbecility,  immigration,  crime,  penaltic 
asylums,  and  other  topics,  which  may  be  found  in  the  official  report  of  the 
After  resolutions  of  sympathy  with  President  and  Mrs.  Garfield,  the  coi 
joumed  to  meet  the  following  year  in  Madison.  Wis. —  (Monthly  Registi 
phia.) 

CHAUTAUQUA  TEACHERS'  RETREAT. 

This  department  of  the  Chautauqua  movement  proposes  to  benefit  teach 
bining  recreation  and  conversation  on  the  philosophy  of  education  and  the 
which  it  may  be  promoted.  Some  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  counti 
ested  in  the  movement,  and  a  large  number  of  teachers  from  various  parts  c 
received  certificates  of  attendance  during  the  two  weeks  term  of  1880  and  ol 

The  retreat  for  1881  was  advertised  to  open  July  19  and  close  August  2. 
topics  on  the  programme  appear  psychology  and  pedagogy,  geography,  K 
industrial  education,  the  tonic  sol-fifi  system,  elociition,  gymnastics,  clay  moc 
lish  grammar  and  literature,  and  phonography.     No  further  report  of  the  sess 
received. —  (Teachers'  Guide.) 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

A  conference  of  the  officers  and  workers  of  this  association,  which  deals  '. 
education  of  Indians  and  freedmen,  was  held  at  Fisk  University,  Nashv 
December  26-27,  1881,  to  consider  the  educational  work  of  the  association  ii 
with  a  view  to  its  unity  and  efficiency.  Many  of  the  teachers  present  had  i 
the  service,  thus  bringing  to  the  discussion  the  qualifications  of  experience  j 
tion  in  regard  to  the  educational  aptitudes  of  the  colored  race.  It  was  consii 
sary  to  provide  for  them  more  and  better  theological  instruction;  and  to 
association  was  asked  to  establish  a  theological  seminary  farther  south,  ii 
the  department  of  Howard  University,  and  to  sustain  the  efficiency  of  the  ( 
at  Talladega  College,  Alabama,  and  Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
of  the  industrial  departments  was  satisfactory.  The  farms  at  Tougaloo, 
Talladega,  Ala.,  ftirnish  labor  for  the  boys,  and  the  boarding  departments  t 
at  Atlanta  and  Fisk  Universities,  give  employment  to  the  girl&  These  ii 
partments  do  not  pay  pecuniarily,  but  they  pay  in  healthy  mental  and  mc 
and  in  preparation  for  practical  pursuits.  Much  time  was  given  to  the  < 
normal  and  preparatory  schools  and  their  relations  to  higher  institutions, 
effective  work  for  the  colored  race,  it  was  felt,  is  in  the  normal  and  preparat 
where  the  wants  of  the  masses  are  met  and  the  foundations  laid  for  moi 
study.  The  results  of  the  conference  in  this  respect  are  expected  to  be  g 
and  efficiency  in  object  lesson  teachins,  normal  training,  and  practical  bus 
tion,  as  well  as  in  giving  more  thorough  preparation  to  those  who  may  enter  t 
The  meeting  also  furnished  opportunity  for  a  better  acquaintance  among 
teachers  of  the  association  and  for  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  vari< 
in  its  care.  A  significant  and  encouraging  fact  was  the  presence  of  Dr.  J.  1 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  of  Tennessee,  and  of  State  Sup 
Doak,  both  of  whom  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  their  appreciation  of  t 
association  was  doing  in  the  South. —  (American  Mia8iona^|£ 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty Hseoond  aanna]  seesion  of  this  association  was  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  May 
3,  1881.  The  subjects  under  discussion  related  mainly  to  medical  practice  and  not  to 
the  elevation  of  standards  in  medical  colleges  or  other  educational  topics.  The  question 
of  admitting  homoeopathic  students  to  the  courses  at  regular  schools,  which  has  been  a 
burning  one  for  several  years,  after  an  animated  and  eloquent  debate,  was  finally  dis- 
posed of  by  a  compromise.  The  homoeopath  is  to  be  allowed  an  education,  but  not  a 
diploma.  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  Assistant  Surgeon-General,  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  association  for  1881-'82. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

This  association,  starting  in  1881,  grew  iVom  a  similar  one,  the  Victoria  Institute,  in 
England,  whose  object  is  the  creation  and  distribution  of  literature  illustrating  the  rela- 
tions between  science  and  religion.  As  many  of  its  ablest  papers  were  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  occurred  to  some  of  the  Christian  scholars  of  America  that  a  similar  or- 
ganization should  be  attempted  in  this  country. 

The  attempt  was  experimental,  but  largely  successful.  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers,  in  New  York,  who  had  for  years  been  a  member  of  the  British 
Institute,  and  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Mont 
Clair,  N.  J.,  made  an  effort  to  ascertain  whether  10  gentlemen  could  be  found  who  would 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  line  of  the  relations  of  science  and  religion.  The  re- 
sponse was  such  that  a  syllabus  was  made  out.  William  O.  McDowell,  esq.,  engaged  to 
build  a  hall  to  be  used  for  these  lectures  on  a  beautiful  property  of  his  called  Warwick 
Woodlands,  on  the  west  side  of  Greenwood  Lake,  at  a  railroad  terminus  40  miles  from 
New  York  City;  and  having  secured  an  encamping  hotel  he  offered  to  pay  the  fees  and 
expenses  of  the  lecturers.  The  course  was  opened  July  12,  1881,  with  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
D^ms  on  **The  cry  of  conflict,  "  followed  on  the  13th  by  one  from  President  Porter,  of 
Yale  College,  on  '^What  we  mean  by  Christian  philosophy;"  on  Thursday,  the  14th,  by 
Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  of  Boston  University,  on  "Some  difficulties  of  modem  materi- 
alism;*' on  Friday,  15th,  by  Prof.  Stephen  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  on  the  **  Origin  and 
primitive  state  of  man;"  on  Saturday,  16th,  by  Prof  C.  A.  Young,  of  Princeton,  on  **As- 
tronomicsAl  facts  for  philosophical  thinkers. ' '  On  Sunday  a  large  gathering  listened  to  a 
sermon  from  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford,  of  Mont  Clair,  N.  J.  On  Monday,  18th,  the  course  was 
rammed  with  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  on 
"The  philosophical  consequences  of  evolution,"  followed  on  Tuesday,  19th,  by  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  on  the  ''Foundations of  Christian  belief;"  on 
Wednesday,  20th,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  "Science  and  revela- 
tion; "  Thursday,  2l8t,  by  Prof  B.  N.  Martin,  of  the  University  of  New  York,  on  "Re- 
cent physical  theories  in  their  bearing  on  teleology;"  and  lastly,  Friday,  22d,  by  Presi- 
dent John  Bascom,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  "The  gains  and  losses  of  faith 
by  science." 

Chi  the  21st  of  July,  while  this  course  was  in  process,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall 
of  philosophy,  when  the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy  was  organized, 
a  prospectus  issued,  and  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  was  elected  provisional 
president.  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  provisional  secretary,  and  William  O.  McDowell, 
provisional  treasurer.  The  first  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  Warwick  Woodlands, 
August  28,  1881,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  vice  presidents:  John  Bas- 
com, IX.  D.,  of  Wisconsin;  Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  LL.  D.,  of  North  Carolina;  Rev. 
Bishop  Charles  Edward  Cheney,  of  Illinois;  and  General  G.  W.  Custis  Lee,  of  Virginia. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  future  monthly  meetings  be  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Church 
ci  the  Strangers,  where  the  second  and  third  monthly  meetings  were  held,  at  the  last  of 
which  the  committee  on  by  laws  reported  a  system  of  laws,  which  was  adopted. — 
(Christian  Philosophy  Quarterly,  1881.) 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  met  in  Cincinnati  August  17,  1881. 
Profl  O.  J.  Brush,  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School,  in  the  chair.  The  venerable  retiring 
president,  Hon.  Levns  H.  Morgan,  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  took  leave  of  the  society 
in  a  touching  letter.  The  meeting  was  a  most  important  one,  whether  viewed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  numbers  in  attendance,  the  high  standing  of  the  members  in  their  various 
specialties,  or  the  bearing  upon  science  and  real  life  of  the  subjects  discussed.  The 
topics  presented  before  the  several  sections  were  too  numerous  for  special  mention  here; 
among  them  were  the  following,  arranged  according  to  a  new  Sf^^^^^^aA^!^!^  ^^^^ 
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meeting:  In  the  section  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  '* Method  of  deten 
solar  parallax  from  meridian  observations  of  Mars  at  opposition,''  by  J.  R.  £ 
Washington,  D.  C;  "Wavelengths  of  the  principal  lines  of  the  solar  spec 
T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  Colombos,  Ohio,  and  a  report  from  a  committee  of  eminei 
mers  on  new  standards  of  stellar  magnitudes;  in  the  section  of  physics,  "1 
magnetism,  gravitation^  considered  as  mimifestations  of  one  force,"  by  S.  ^ 
Lodi,  Ohio;  in  the  section  of  chemistry  in  its  application  to  agriculture  am 
"Coal  dust  as  an  element  of  danger  in  mining,"  by  H.  C.  Hovey,  of  New  Ha^ 
"  Amyloee,"  "Mixed  sngara,"  and  the  "Composition  and  quality  of  Americ 
received  attention,  qb  well  as  "The  development  of  sugar  in  maize  and  sorg] 
writers  on  the  last  two  being  Henry  B.  Parsons  and  Peter  Collier,  both  of  W 
D.  C. ;  in  the  section  of  mechanical  science,  "Suggestions  for  improvement  in 
&cture  of  glass  and  new  methods  for  the  construction  of  laige  telescopic  le 
presented  by  G.  W.  HoUey,  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York;  in  the  section  of  g< 
geography,  came  "  On  the  cause  of  the  arid  climate  of  the  western  portion  of  1 
States  "  and  "  The  excavation  of  the  grand  cnfion  of  the  Colorado  River,"  boti 
C.  E.  Dutton,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  also  "A  short  study  of  the  featn 
r^on  of  the  lower  Great  Lakes  during  the  great  river  age;  or,  Notes  on  the  or 
Great  Lakes  of  North  America,"  by  J.  W.  Spencer,  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  j 
dence  from  the  drift  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  in  support  of  the  preglacis 
the  basins  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,"  by  E.  W.  Claypole,  of  Yellow  Springs 
the  section  of  biology,  '  *  A  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  bacterial  organisms 
found  upon  exposed  mucous  surfaces  and  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  healtti 
uals;"  in  the  section  of  anthropology,  a  lengthy  and  learned  paper  on  "Tl 
speech  of  man,"  by  Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  u.  s.  A.,  with  another  on  "A  lawgj 
stone  age,"  by  Horatio  Hale,  of  Clinton,  Canada,  descriptive  of  the  formatio 
watha  of  the  great  league  of  the  Six  Indian  Nations  of  New  York. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session,  action  was  taken,  with  considemble  decisis 
practice  which  it  was  ascertained  was  growing  up  of  conferring  the  degrees  of 
philosophy  and  doctor  of  science  honoris  causa,  instead  of  as  an  earned  r 
scientific  work  and  high  attainments  in  philosophic  study.  The  revelatiom 
the  discussion  on  this  point,  of  the  lavish  way  in  which  degrees  are  given  w 
show  the  need  of  repressive  action  in  other  directions  than  the  two  spedfical 
to. — (Proceedings  of  the  thirtieth  meeting,  1681.) 
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Tadle  I.—  Part  l.^Siatisiiea  of  the  school  spstema  of  the  Siatee  and  Tcrritot 
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a  United  States  census  of  1880. 

6  Several  counties  made  no  report  of  sex. 

<j  Number  under  5  years  of  age. 

d  Estimated. 

e  For  the  winter  term. 

/  For  colored  population  the  school  age  is  firom  6  to  16. 

yFor  white  sonools  onl}'. 
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Jk  In  1880. 

i  Arerage  attendanoe. 
j  iDClnaiVe. 

k  iBclodes  evening  school  reports. 

i  Tbls  report  is  only  approximately  ooirect,  many  connties  omitting  to  make  their  returns  to  the 
territorial  snperintenaent. 
•»  Id  1879. 
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•  In  normal  schools,academies,and  private  schools. 

pSbc  months  only  of  1881  reported. 

9 For  white  teachers;   for  colored  teachers  the 

average  salary  is  iao.82. 
r  Theae  are  for  colored  and  private  schools ;  in 

prtrate  schools  only  there  are  30,362  pnpils. 
« These  are  Ibr  colored  and  private  schools;  in 

private  schools  only  there  are  207  teachers. 
( Exdnsive  of  Philadelphia. 
«  Vnmber  between  5  and  16  reported  as  i^ttending 

Catholic  and  sdect  schools, 
f  Inclodes  evening  school  reports. 


V  In  the  counties. 

X  In  the  counties  the  average  salary  of  white  male 
teachersi8$34;ofwhitefemales,|28;  inthecities 
the  salaries  are,  respectively,  $47  and  $37;  for  col- 
ored males  in  the  connties,  $20;  for  colored  fe- 
males, $26;  in  the  cities,  respectively,  $33  and  $32. 

y  In  the  connties;  in  the  cities  the  average  salary 
ofmales  is  $03.85;  of  females,  $36.25. 

2  United  States  census  of  1880. 
oo  Includes  80  of  whom  the  sex  is  not  reported. 
Vb  Number  of  schools  reported ;  number  of  teachers 
for  them  is  not  given. 
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a  from  poll  tax. 

h  Incluaes  balance  on  hand  at  close  of  last  year. 

r  Paid  out  of  general  fund  and  not  included  in 

State  expenditure. 
d  Id  1880. 

f  State  apportionment. 
J  State  appropriation. 
1}  Salaries  of  county  superintendents  only ;  salaries  m  Includes  expenditure  for  repairs 

of  otlier  snperiDtendents  included  in  ''salaries    n  Supervision  and  office  expenses. 

of  teachers^'  (column  41  of  this  table). 


h  Increase  in  two  school  years. 
t  Included  in  "  salaries  of  teacher 

this  table). 
j  Local  taxes  and  subscriptions. 
A; Includes  compensation  to  comn 

State,  interest  on  county  snrpli 
{Rents,  6iC. 
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«04, 130, 714 

o2, 114, 567 

993.907 

644,3.12 

2,218,637 
627, 717 
0:59,104 
408,554 

1, 510, 830 

7, 775, 505 
342,212 

6, 151, 448 
234,818 

4.  677,  017 

00408,903 
3<I9,  855 
520,618 
674,869 
366.448 
823,310 
539,648 

1, 618, 283 


697) 


34,930 


v227,329 

425, 713 

573,055 

217,375 

82,472 

678,820 

285,978 

a;12, 169 

154,095 

192,118 

1,355,624 

33,828 

1, 983,  673 

29, 746 

1, 998.  677 

0079,  734 


86,463 
38,264 
42, 117 
94,763 
107, 019 
324.999 


205.668  ' 

38, 174 

52,781  '. 

dd28.002  : 

113,768 

094,010 

dd25,894  I 


100,251 
4,515 


dd971 

30,637 

e2,885 

dd2,610 


H 
43 


$410,600 

888,412 

3,047,606 

557,151 

1,476.001 

0^207,281 

tll4,806 

MOO,  533 

n7, 858. 414 

4, 528, 754 

5,129,819 

1,976,397 

«1, 248, 524 

441,484 

1,080,414 

1,604.580 

i5, 776,  M2 

3,418,233 

1,466,492 

757,758 

j3, 152, 178 

1, 165, 103 

140, 419 

577,022 

1,914,447 

10,923,402 

409, 659 

8,133,622 

318,331 

7,  994, 705 

ao549, 937 

345,634 

638,009 

753.346 

>447,252 

1. 100, 239 

761,250 

2, 279, 103 

44,628 

&t314.484 

527, 312 

44,840 

55,781 

dd28,973 

199,264 

el  14, 379 

dd28,504 

52,300 
33,550 
81,700 
26,900 
7,500 


a  lis  fRtlTOntiijg  tlicHe  items,  only  the  interest  on 
auiunnt  i^x  ponded  under  the  nead  of  "perma- 
MtDt  '  {I.  e,,  for  siten,  bnihlincs.  fnmitare,  libra- 
tW%,  ami  ii|«parataB)8hoald  be  added  to  the  onr- 
Trnt  e^pi  [uliture  for  the  year. 

^tneluili-A  ^lif. '>00  spent  for  normid  schools. 

citi  U^i. 

dKtfMuMivil  hy  Bnrean,  6  per  cent,  being  the  rate 
umimI  in  LUHting  interest  on  permanent  expend- 

*«lii  1870, 

/  IVt  4^)i.(iiUiii  nf  nopnlfttion  between  5  and  17. 
vInt  ludi'Jii  |iij;i)o  expended  for  colored  schools  out- 
mitW  uf  Wilmington. 


h  Does  not  include  expenditure  for 

i  For  white  schools  only. 

)■  Items  not  fully  reported. 

Jc  Amount  received  from  the  State 

taxation  for  the  support  of  publi 

amount  is  largely  supplement ed 
{ Includes  salaries  of  ail  superintc 

those  of  the  counties. 
m  Includes  $465,077  principal  of  bon 

interest  on  boDdH. 
nExcluHive  of  appi-opnations  for 

and  expeuMo  of  Stat««  suponuteni 
0  Exclusive  of  the  value  of  nonw 

orty. 
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and  Territories,  ihowing 

the  income,  expenditure,  fo, —  ContinuecL 

AKKUAL  IXPEXDITUBE. 

1 
1 

1 

P 

111 
1^^ 

II 

h 

131 

Bxpendltnre     in     the 
year  per  capita   of 
pupils    enrolled   in 
public  schools,  a 

Expenditure    in    the 
year  per  capita   of 
average  attendance 
in  public  schools  a 

Expenditure    in    the 
year  per  capita    of 
population  between 
6  and  16.a 

Is-    f« 

49 

46 

47 

48 

49 

SO 

SI 

92  88 

18  66 

o$2,528,950 
0144.875 
1,990,400 
636,000 
2,021,846 
<495,749 
246^900 

"■"oii96,*i86' 

2,160,753 
'"■2;02i.'846' 

$285,976 

288.125 

6,998,825 

977,218 

1 

d3  65 

a 

16  95 
21  48 

26  82 
88  08 
17  41 

/I18  15 
17  68 
10  65 

/I16  82 

8 
4 

10  58 

5 

0*8  B 

i450,000 
132,729 

e 

d2  92 

d4  25 
382 

16  61 
012  72 
rl6  97 

U69 

7 

2  04 

8 

10  08 

9,247,281 

9,183,606 

8, 547, 124 

2,467,891 

il,  760, 652 

1,130,867 

0438,287 

0906,229 

2,086,887 

8,040,188 

4,836,476 

800,000 

8, 950, 806 

5, 126, 565 

0415,000 

9,247,281 

016,956,810 
12,024,180 
9,  533, 493 
4,884,386 
2,395,752 
u700,000 
3,026,895 

9 

^  96 

10 

r«99 
6  57 

rU82 

rl2  82 

"'io*  006,006' 

11 
12 

18 

dQ  89 

d9  41 

10  05 

016  87 

d21  54 

dl2  45 

dl5  55 

4  75 

dl3  79 

17  78 

d28  97 

16  02 

15  91 

19  52 

9  fli 

14 

6  66 

15 

e8  64 

16 

dl5  44 

17 

<n  35 

8,461,124 
18,000,000 

10, 500, 000 
3,715,769 

18 

d7  01 

19 

3  38 

?0 

dm  84 

7, 853, 401 

2, 054, 049 

260,198 

2,113,851 

6, 275, 067 

81. 091, 630 

220, 442 

22, 103, 982 

657,469 

26, 605, 321 

1, 054, 444 

435,  289 

?1 

11  66 

•••# 

23, 216^  679 

n 

dl5  57 

?3 

11  13 

?4 

8  60 
10  69 

7  15 

868 

1,452,720 
y3. 276, 602 

100,000 
r«,  795, 206 

610.000 

2,595,888 

y8, 276, 602 

x481,555 

25 
?6 

1  71 

71 

9  85                 15  68 

9  15 

10  80 

28 

8  98                 12  29 

625,000 

?!9 

d7  86               dll  45 

80 

11  86  !               18  04 

240,376 

266,950 

81 

246 
225 

.qa 

8  53 

2,512,500 

868,713     33 

d3  89 

t«3,885,571 

84 
35 

;;6 

37 

6  00 

8  99 
722 
7  81 

669,087 

40,600 

441.947 

2,790.214 

4  06 
4  59 

253 

269 

1,518,845 

1,199,833 
1. 753, 144 

7  67 

5, 522, 657     liS 

121,818     39 
00532,267     40 

15  16 
d7  04 

19  97 
dlO  38 

10  18 

11  96 

060,385 

060,885 

1,326,888 

41 
42 
4A 

16  50 

146,256 

d6  09 

d9  20 

d7  96 

oil  92 

dl4  85 

ddl3,500  ;  44 

d5  56 

41M86  >  45 

e8  15 

0220, 405     40 

d9  81 

dd40, 500     47 

00659,158 

00169,472 
00200,000 

48 

" 1 1 

p Total  amount  expended  from  tuition  revenue. 

q  loclode*  salaries  of  superintendents. 

r  Estimated. 

9  The  sum  Included  in  tfiis  total  as  public  school  ex- 
peuditure  for  colored  schools  is  the  amount 
raised  for  them  and  may  be  somewhat  greater 
or  k*aa  than  the  actual  expenditure. 

( Ao  estimate  including  per  capita  of  total  perma- 
oent  expenditure  for  the  year. 

uIalS78. 

rinrladcs  $40,144  for  interest  aud  indebtedness  ex- 
liuifuiHhid. 

•e  Includes  fuel  and  care  of  school  rooms. 


9  Storey  County  not  reporting  these  items. 
y  Exclusive  of  the  United  States  deposit  fun«l. 
2  Exclusive  oi  large  quantities  of  swamp  hinds, 
aa  Includes  expenditure  for  evening  schools. 
hb  25  counties  reporting ;  it  is  estimated  that  n  full 

report  would  make  the  total  expenditure  lor 

the  year  over  $500,000. 
00  Value  of  school-houses  only. 
dd  United  Stotes  cennus  of  1880. 
00  The  income  derived  from  these  fhnds  is  aag^ ' 

roente<l  from  other  sources. 
^Schools  supported  from  general  tribal  funds. 
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Tabus  V.—  StoHiHei  of  KimdargSrimfin'  1881 ;  from  repUm  k 


Hune  of  Stzider|put«a^ 


Liocatiou. 


nndergarten  ( Jodson 
FeauOe  IiiBtltate.) 


ChMity  Kindemrten 
of  the  Pretb^Tiao 
Charch. 

Charity  Kindergarten 

Mrs.  Colgate  Baker's 
Kindergarten. 


Free  Kindergarten., 


6  Height  Street  Kinder- 
garten (Univeraity 
CoUege). 


Mrs.  Haven's  Mission 
Kindergarten. 


Jackson  Street  Free 
Kindergarten. 

Jackson  Street  Pab- 
lie  Kindergarten.* 


16 


Kindergarten 

ILindergarten  of  the 
Little  Sisters'  In- 
fant Shelter. 

Kindergarten  of 
Young  women's 
Christian  Associa- 
tion.* 

Kindergarten  (Prot* 
estant  Orphan  Asy- 
lom). 

Model  Kindergarten* . 


Shinley  Street  Free 
Charity  Kindergar- 


Marion,Ala.. 


Oakland,  Cal. 


San  Franoisoo,  CaL 
(512  Union  streeU. 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 
(1808  Van  Kess  av- 
enne). 


San    Francisco,  CaL 
(1018  Folsom  street). 


San   Frandsco,   Cal. 
(llOHalgbtatreet). 


Sen  Francisco,  Cal. 
(cor.  Eighteenth  and 
Jessie  screets). 


San   Franoisoo.   Cal. 
(UO  Jackson  street). 


San    Franoisoo,   CaL 
(116  Jackson  street). 


San  Frandsoo,  CaL 
(612  Union  street). 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
(618  Minna  street). 

San  Francisco,  Cal  (20 
Minna  street). 


San  Franoisoo,  Cal. 


San  Francisco,  CaL 
(1711  Van  Ness  aTo- 
nne). 


San    Francisco,   Cal. 
(140  Shipley  street). 


1 


Kame  of  oondsAlort 


Fttpilt. 


1881 
1878 


1880 


1881 


1881 


1870 


1880 


1881 
1870 

1880 


1880 


MiaaOyiet.. 


Miss  Kittle  Morse. 
MisaWoodbrldce  . 


Mrs.  C.  Bl  Story  and      1 
MissMeLaneT 


MissSDaL.Nca. 


LoniaeIi.HayenB. 


MayW.Kittredge... 
FknmTaaDen  Becgh. 


MIsa  Annie  Stovall.. 
Miss  Fannie  Temple. 

lOssLlasie  Mather.. 


Marwedel. 


Mis.  M. Lloyd. 


*3  'l|  ;;. 


16 


f     8 


Mi   6 


44      M     li 


18 


64 


M     S 


2^ 


8^8      S 


3H     * 


*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bdacationfor  188lPOg 
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!• 


5     40 


42 


OoeapfttioiiB  of  ptipils. 


It 


Block  bttildliig,  wecring,  om- 
broidering,  ainging,  oalii- 
thenics,  4m3. 


Frtbel's  oeoapfttknis . 


^per  ftnd 


Sowing,  dnwing,  papei 
slnw  ohftin  making, 
making,  form  laying  with 
aticka,  beans,  &o. 


Drawing,   ooonting,  sewing, 
-Tinf      ''  *  •  -•        • 

olQOOt  lessons,  singing. 


weftTing,  stick  laving,  lav- 
:  of  tablets,  splint  work. 


marching,  modelling, 
plant  cultnre. 


ani 


oooopa- 
games. 


FrSbel's   gifts 
tions,  oloeot  h 
motion  songs, 
IsthenioSf   and    lessons 
German  and  drawing. 


lessons,  ga 
I,  dandng,  cal- 


Sawing,  weaving,  paper  fold- 
ins,  paper  ontung,  orawing, 
••^,  stick  laying, 


chain  making,  i 
and  alflt  Uying. 


Weaving,  sewl^,  stick  uid 

-     rtogyprk 

and  reading  and  writing. 


ng,  se^-_„. 

taUet  laying,  paper  folding, 
drawing,  j»rtoking.  the  gifts, 


AH  the  vsoal  ooenpatkHis . , 


Uaial  Kindergarten 
tkma  and  games. 


Usual  oeenpatioBSf  gardening, 
4Ee. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


19 


Blocks,  splits,  paper,  &c.... 


Fr5bel's  gift^  piano,  black- 
board, mled  tables,  plants, 
pictures.  See. 


Squared  tables,  benches, 
blackboards,  slates,  tab- 
lets, sewing  materials, 
weaving  materials, 
squared  paper,  sticks, 
balls,  gifts,  rings,  straws, 
and  perforating  mats  and 


FrdbeVs  gifts  and  materials, 
slates,  blackboards,  de- 
signs for  drawing,  crayon 
and  water  colors,  musical 
charts,  educational  charts, 
&c. 

First  four  of  FrSbel's  gifts, 
tablets,  beans,  sticks,  slats, 
piano,  triangle,  tambour- 
ine, ^c. 

Kindergarten  benches  and 
tables,  an  o^pan,  pictures, 
books,  slates,  and  black- 
boards. 


Fr9bel*s  gifts :  also,  the  ma- 
terials of  the  American 
Kindergarten  system. 

Kindergarten  gilto,  tables, 
and  materiaTfbr  occupa- 
tions. 


Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


The  inventive  fiumltles  are  de- 
veloped, accuracy  and  pa- 
tience in  work  acquired,  and 
the  finer  sensibilities  culti- 
vated. 


Develops  the  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  fkcnlUes, 
in  perfect  health  and  beauty, 
and  forms  the  groundwork 
of  a  thorough  e£ication. 

Makes  children  eager  for 
knowledge,  happy,  and  kind- 
hearted,  and  overcomes  ten- 
dencies to  evil. 

Impioves  the  child  physically, 
develops  all  his  senses,  and 
teaches  him  to  observe  and 
reflect,  to  compare  and  to 
contrast. 


Tends  to  form  a  graoefU  fig- 
ure, cultivates  the  percept- 
ive fkculties,  habits  of  atten- 
tion and  concentration,  and 
induces  kindness  ind  gener- 
osity of  disposition  and  gen- 
eral refinement  of  character. 

Marked  physical  and  mental 
improvement 

Cultivates  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, tends  to  make  the 
child  attentive  and  observ- 
ant, careftil  and  obedient, 
awakens  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, and  aids  the  physical 
development. 

Most  excellent  and  satisfhcto- 
ry. 

Harmonious  training  of  mind 
and  body. 


Hai 


[appiness,  comfort,  and  Jus- 
tice create  a  healthy  atmos- 
phere of  kindness  and  love, 
strengthening  mind  and  body 
In  a  natural  and  harmonious 
devdopment  of  good  habits 
and  an  indepenoent  and  re* 
sp<msible  character,  without 
iAJnring  the  individual  pow- 
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HMDOof  KiDdergarteo. 


1« 


17 


21 

22 
2S 

24 

25 
20 
27 

28 

20 

80 
81 

82 


SflyerStraetKindar. 

ZeitakAlnstltiite  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Kindergarten . 


Kindi 
ford 


(Hart- 
'emale  Semi- 

N«i!^tain  Kinder- 
garten. 


Amerioao  Kindergar- 
ten. 6 


Misaes    Alcott    and 
Sherwood's  Kinder- 


garten. 
F^belK 


Kindergarten 


Wilmington  Frdbel 
Kinderga 


dergaten. 


BelleTQle  Kindergv- 
ten. 

Mis8Brown*8  Kinder- 
garten.* 

FrSbel  Kindergarten 


FrBbel  Kindergarten 
and  School. 


FrSbel  School  and 
Kindergarten.* 

Grerman  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten 


Kindergarten* 


Location. 


SanFraaoiaoo.  Cat  (M 
SIlTer  street). 


San    Franeiaee,  CaL 
<022  Post  street). 


SanJoaikOal... 
Hartlbrd,CoBn  . 


Kew  Britain,  Coon. 


New  ICOford,  Ckinn . 


Stamford,  Cknm.    (18 
Prospect  street). 

Wilmington,  Del  (800 
Delaware  are.) 


Wilmington,  Del.  (001 
TatniSl  street). 


BeUevflle,  lU.  (Jack- 
son street). 

CHiicago,  HI.  (coAer 
Erie  and  Dearborn 
streets). 

Chicago,  m.  (8  Bast 
Fortieth  street). 


Chicago,  m.  (01  Twen- 
ty-seoood  street). 


C^cago,  Dl.  (comer 
Bishop  Court  and 
Madison  street). 

Chicago,Ill.(122  South 
Morgan  street). 

Chicago,  nL  (2585 
Prairie  aTenoe). 


Chicago,  HI.  (1818  In- 
diana avenoe). 


1878 


1877 


1880 


1876 


1870 
1880 


1870 


1874 


1881 


1878 


1878 
1875 


1870 


I 


Mrs.  Kate  D.  Smith 
Wlggfai. 

HIS.F. 


BdithC. 

Alice  Flynn  and  Car- 
lie  Morley. 

Annie  liT.  Bowers 


IClss  Mamie  C.  Wens. 

Misaerf  Alcott  and 
Sherwood. 

Thalia  L.  M.  ITegM- 


<>iraH.Bnst. 


Miss  Anna  Trots. ... 

Miss  Brown 

Lennore  S.  Goodwin . 


Mr8.A.B.8oott. 


Miss  Sara  Bddy.. 


Miss  Mathilde  Bnr- 

mester. 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam. 


MiasSherahB.  Spike. 


I* 


«8  US 


PnpHn. 


10 


IS 


*  From  Bepo|^  of  the  Commissi^er  of  Education  for  1881!)  OQ  LC 
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OooupatioiM  of  pupils. 


AppAntns  and  appUuioM. 


Eifoot  of  the  system. 


9    lO 


11 


19 


13 


5     42 


5     44 


40 


Sewing,  WMTiiif.  prioldBg. 
drmwimg,  pa]>er  folaiiig,  ana 
paper  itatting. 

AU  Frdbers  gifts;  reading 
and  writing  in  Oerman, 
French,  and  English  to  the 
more  advanced  pupils. 

The  usual  Kindergarten  oocu- 
pations. 


5  '  30  '  Drawing,   writing,    weaving, 


5    40 


Exercises,  in  form,  color,  per« 
forating,  drawing,  design- 
inz,  pnnting,  embroidery, 
oalisthenics,  modelling,  and 


5 

36 

5 

38 

40 

" 

14 

40 

46 

40 

weaving. 

UsQal  Kindergarten  gifts  and 
ocoapations.  games,  march* 
ing,  and  calisthenics. 

Sewing,  pricking,  folding,  cut- 
ting, drawing,  weaving, 
clay  work,  i>eas  work,  stick 
laying,  ring  laying,  tablet 


pictures,  and  block  rallding. 
Modelling,  weaving,  sewing, 
pricking,  paper  folding  and 


cutting,  paper  pasting,  i>eas 

work,  drawing,  painting,  Ac. 

Frdbel*s  occupations  and  gifts. 


Weaving,  drawing,  paper 
folding,  sewing,  modelling, 
perforating,  guts,  singing, 
and  games. 

Exercises  with  thirteen  gifts, 
perforating,  sewing,  weav- 


ing, drawings  paper  folding, 
interlacing  slats  and  paper, 
card-board  work,  coloring. 


S  >40 


peas  work,  meddling,  songs 
and  games. 


Eighteeo  of  FrSbel's  gifts  ... 

Drawing,  weaving,  paper  fpld- 
ing,  and  the  usual  occupa- 
tions of  Frobel's  system. 


Sewing,  weaving,  stick  and 
ring  laying,  drawing,  fold- 
ing, block  Duilding,  See. 


Ut,  2d,  8d,  4th.  and  fithgifU, 
with  toblets,  sticks,  and 
needles  for  weaving, 
pricking,  and  sewing. 

The  gifts,  ol^ects  for  oVjeot 
lessons,  charts,  pictures, 
measures,  weights,  and 
garden  implements. 


Approved  and  modem  9i^ 
paratus. 

Full  supply  of  usual  ma- 
terial. 


Blocks,  colored  papers, 
weaving  mats,  cards  for 
perforating,  perforators, 
sephyr,  needles,  dumb- 
bells,and  modelling  knives. 

Chairs,  tables,  blackboard, 
piano.  See, 


Squared  tables,  kA. 


Tables,  chairs,  piano,  blocks, 
triangles,     nngs,     balls, 
slates,    pencils,    strings, 
pictures,  &c. 
"el'sglfto 


Frobel' 


Balls,  gifts,  beads,  peas,  and 
colored  paper. 

All  the  appliances  necessary 
to  conouot  a  Kindergar- 
ten aocording  to  FrSbel's 
method. 


Blackboards,  pictures,  and 
charts. 

Chairs,  squared  tables, 
cubes,  squares,  and  trian- 
gles. 


Squared  tables,  chairs, 
blackboards,  globes,  See. 


Brings  every  muscle  into  ac- 
tion, trains  to  habits  of  ob- 
servation, and  gives  ideas  of 
various  usefhl  occupations. 

Develops  the  child's  noulties. 
inducing  habits  of  order  and 
obedience,  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  and  cultivates  his 
social  nature. 

Slow  but  steady  progress. 


Trains  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  educates  the  senses, 
awakens  keen  perception 
and  original  thought,  and 
cultivates  the  religious  nat- 
ure of  the  chUd. 

Develops  each  individual  child, 
physically  and  mentally,  in 
the  most  natural  and  healthy 
manner. 


Imparts  grace  and  ease,  culti- 
vates habits  of  observation, 
stimulates  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulties and  carefhlly  nurtures 
all  good  impulses. 

Marked  physical  and  mental 
development,  and  superior 
prepazation  for  advanced 
stuay. 

Excellent  physical  develop* 
ment  and  superior  prepara- 
tion for  public  school 


Develops  the  child  physically, 
and  tends  to  make  him 
healthy  and  hi^py. 

Very  saiLsfitotory. 


Satislkotory. 

Strengthens  the  muscles,  culti- 
vates the  senses,  trains  the 
hand  to  be  tfae  servant  of  the 
brain,  and  inculcates  habits 
of  concentration  and  concise- 
ness of  expression. 

Imparts  grace  of  motion,  devel- 
ops the  perceptive  faculties, 
creates  a  love  of  the  beaut  1- 
ftil,  and  systematically  trains 
mind  and  hand. 


•Twelve  normal  stndimts  also  assisting.  igitized  by  ^ OQQ  LC 
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LDcatioa. 


KindergarteD  (Helm- 
•troet^s  ClMsical 
lostitate). 

KiDdergarten  (Miss 
Mary  J.  Holmes' 
Scfacwl). 

Kirkland  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Memorial  Kindergar- 
ten. 

37     Park  Institute  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Parish  Kindergarten' 

ForrestTille     Public 
Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten  depart- 
ment    of    Illinois 


Female  Coll 
La  Orange 
garten. 


Uege. 
^de 


Kindergarten  in 
Cook  Coonty  Nor- 
mal and  Training 
School. 

Kindergarten  (Pet- 
tengiU  Semioary). 

Indianapolis  Kinder- 
garten.* 


North  End  Kinder- 
garten.* 


Mrs.  Wynn's  Kinder- 


garten. 
Marioi 


)n  Kindergarten' 


Cedar  Banids  Kinder- 
garten.* 


Des  Moines  Kinder- 
garten. 


Kindergarten  School, 
Kindergarten  School 
Lawrence  Kindergar- 


Chicago,  HL  (420  Wa- 
bash arenne). 

Chicago.  111.  (482  Hurl- 
but  street). 

Chicago,  m.  (275  Hu- 
ron street). 


Chicago,  HI.  (147  MU- 

ton  avenue). 
Chicago,  UL  (108  Aah- 

lanas  venue). 
Danville,  lU 


Hyde  Park, HI.  (Forty- 
fifth  street  and  St. 
Lawrence  avenue). 


JaoksonvUle.  HI . 
La  Orange,  HI . . . 


Nonnalville,I11. 


Peoria,  111 

Indianapolis.  I  n  d  . 
(450  N.^Ceridian 
street). 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  (s. 
e.  corner  Hlinois 
and  Eighth  street). 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  (32 

Cherry  street). 
Marion,   Ind.    (Fifth 

street). 


Cedar    Rapids,  Iowa 
(60  Iowa  avenue). 


Des    Moines,     Iowa 
(Ninth  street). 


1879 
1881 

1870 
1873 
1880 
1877 

1881 
1878 

1881 


1875 


1880 


1880 
1870 


1877 


1876 


Dubuque,  Iowa 

Manchester,  Iowa 1 

Lawrence,  Kans I  1874 


Kame  of  aotidactOT; 


I 


lOas  Foster  . 


M«rie  Louise  Henry 
and  H.  A.  Brown. 


Mary  Jones 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Bates. 


Rev.  W.    F.    Taylor 

(rector). 
Emily  O.  Hay  ward . . . 


lOasC.  J.  Marshall. 
Mary  F.  Fox 


Matilda  H.RoM. 


Jeannette  C.  Frost . 
Alice  Chapin 


MacyL.  Aughinbaogh 


Mrs.  Cynthia  C.  Wynn 
M.J.Dwlnnell 


Mrs.  C.F.Madeira  and 
daughters. 


Mrs.  ImB.  Collins. 


Mrs.  M.  Smith 

Mrs.  K  J.  Cougar 

Mies  Gkorgina  Coat- 
hupe. 


I*iipil*. 


2  00 

3  64 


40 


15 


85 


58 


*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for{188p^,^.-r  ■  ^ 
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J 


4-7 

8-7 


8-7 


»-7 


8-10 


&-«       8 


8 


4 
8 


8-5 


8-e 

3-8 

8i-10 

4-7 


4 
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11 


Oooai»aikMit  of  paiiiU. 


Apparatoa  and  i^pUanoM. 


BIfect  of  the  ftystem. 


!• 


11 


19 


IS 


40 


40 


5     40 


40 


ft  •  M  I 


FrSbel*s  oocopftUons. 


WeayiDg,  Mwing,  dnwing, 
peM  work,  |wper  folding, 
pftper  onttiDg.  parqnetiy. 
pricking,  piinting,  and 
modeUing. 

UmuJ  Frdoel  occnpalions. . . . . 

UmuJ  occopAtlons 


▲n  of  FrSbel's  occopatlons. . . 


All   the  Kindergarten 
with  the  exception  ol 
eth,  16th,  and  17th. 

IfrSbel'a  oconpatknia . . 


gifts 
►fthe 


Thoee  given  by  FrSbel,  mnaio, 
maionlng,  care  of  plants,  Ae, 


Boilding  with  enbes,  picture 
laying  with  sqnares  and  tri- 
angles, stick  laying,  draw- 
ing, pricking,  sewing,  wear- 
^S«  paper  cutting  taid  fold- 
ing, modelling,  &o. 


FMn>el's  oocapatioas 

Sewing,  weaving,  working  in 
clay,  paper  cutting  and  fold- 
ing, drawing,  stick  laying, 
block  bnOd&g,  with  books 
for  older  pupUs. 

▲n  of  Frdbel's  gifts  and  oocn- 
patlons,  reading,  Ao.,  to  the 
BoieadTanoedpupils,nkOTe> 
ment  games,  songs,  and 
gymnastics. 

Sewing,  folding,  wesTlng, 
paper  cutting,  interlacing 
slats,  drawing,  modelling, 
and  peas  work. 


Sewing,  paper  folding, 
ing,  blocks,  tableu.  sing- 
ing, numbers,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  drawing. 


Apparatus  and  anpUanoes 
of  the  Frdbel  Hindergar- 


FrSbel's  gifts  (1st,  2d,  3d, 
4th,  6th,  and  0th),  rings, 
sticks,  tablets,  beads, 
stones,  shells,  and  miner- 
als. 

liaterial  otdinarily  used  in 
the  Kindergarten. 

Fully  equipped 


Katoral  mental  development 
excellent  basis  for  advanced 
study,  and  specially  helpful 
to  weak  and  nervous  natures. 

Bxoellent 

Most  gratifying. 


The    usual    Kindergarten    Imparts  power  of  conoentra- 
materials  and  appllsnces        tion,  and  affords  excellent 
with  piano  and  other  oon-  i 
▼enient  articles. 


The  best  obtainable . 


The  gifts  and  material  for 
the  occupations,  with 
wholesome  well  ventilated 
rooms  and  pleasant  play- 
ground. 

Balis,  cubes,  tablets,  and 
other  necessary  material. 


Frobel's  materials 

1st,  8d,  4th,  5th,  8th,  and 
0th  gifts,  with  tebles, 
chairs,  and  cabinet. 


AD  of  FrSbel's  gifts,  piano, 
plants,  birds,  cabinet,  and 
all  other  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  teaching  ad- 
vanced children. 

Oifta,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th, 
0th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 


Squared    tables,    black- 
boards, most  of  PrSbel's 
piano,   chairs,  and 


preparatioa 
study. 


for    advanced 


Strengthens  the  body,  forms 
correct  habits  of  thinking, 
and  employs  the  awakening 
mind. 

Cultivates  the  wUl,  directs  the 
alfoctions,  and  helps  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  generu 
character. 


Imparts  strength  and  grace, 
teaches  self  control,  trains 
the  powers  of  perception  and 
conception,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent groundwork  for  all  sub- 
sequent mental  culture. 

Develops  the  physique,  gives 
manual  skill,  freedom   and 

Eftce  in  motion,  leads  to 
bits  of  thought,  brings  out 
the  inventive  faculties,  and 
girw  ease  In  the  use  of  lan- 


formi 


guage. 

SxceHent  development  of  body 
and  intellect 

Strengthens  the  body,  awakens 
the  mental  faculties,  particu- 
larly those  of  perception, 
and  constantly  stimulates  a 
desire  for  information. 

Beneficial  in  the  development 
of  the  physical  and  mental 
natures  and  a  superior  cult- 
ure morally  and  socially. 

Harmonious  development  oi^ 
the  hand,  head,  and  heact^. 


Renders  the  child  stronges 
and  brighter,  less  selfish  and 
more  self  reliant  polite  ancL 
kind  to  his  ^ssqqlatei^. 

Digitized  by  ^OOQIC 
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I  Name  of  Kindergarteu. 


58 


M 


55 


66 


67 


69 


60 


LooAtinn. 


Kindergarten  (College 
of  we  Sisters  of 
Bethany). 


Private    School  and 
Kindergarten. 


Kindexgarten    Insti- 
tute. 


Bates  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 


Kindergarten,    Miss 

Sargent's  School. 
Kindergarten 


The  New  Education 
Kindergarten. 


Miss  Williams'  Kin- 
dergarten. 


61     Mrs.  Brown's  Kinder- 
garten.* 


62 


03 


Chauncy   Hall    Kin- 
dergarten. 


Topeka,Kans  , 


Topeka,   Kans.    (347 
Jackson  street). 


New  Orleans,  La.  (67 
Coliseum  street, 
comer  St.  Mary). 


Lewiston,  Me.  (34Nich 
ols  street). 


Portland,  Me.  (148 
Spring  street). 

Baltimore.  Md.  (130 
W.  Biddle  street). 


BalUroore,   Md.    (343 
Linden  avenue). 


Baltimore,  Md.  (n.  e. 
comer  Park  and 
Eager  streets). 


Boston,  Mass.  (Hotel 
Cluny,  Boy  Is  ton 
street). 


Boston,     Mass.     (260 
Boylston  street). 


i 


1880 


1880 


1881 


1875 


1874 
1880 


1877 


Name  of  oondnctor. 


Mrs.  Bath  GUBn. 


Hattie  M.  Senour . 


Mrs.  John  E.  Seaman. 


Miss  Mary  H.  Irish.. 


Miss  Mary  L. Clark... 

Nannie  Montgomery 
Johns. 


Kate  8.  French,  J.  F. 
F.  Randolph,  and 
L.  F.  Bryson. 


1874     E.  Otis  WiUiams. 


Kindergarten '  Boston,  Mass.   (28 

!      Mt.  Voraon  street). 

64  I  Kindergarten  depart- 1  Boston.  Mass.  (Trinity 

ment    of     Trinity  |     Church). 

I      HoQse. 


1870 


Mrs.  A.  K.Brown. 


1874 


1870 
1881 


Lucy  Wheelock . 


Nina  Moore  . 


*  ^roD)  I^por^i  of  tl;e  C'Qn)missioner  of  E4ucat'ioi)  for  |880, 


dog 


Pnpila.   1 1 


li 


20 


63 


T    i  8  i 


(•)        3|j 


4^  '    S 

.        I 


4-U 


4-8       5 


»-7 
8-7 


3-8 


18 


3^ 


31 


12       3-6       3 

i 

I 


3-7 


7      3-« 


le 


3^! 
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OooapotioDS  of  papils. 


Apparatos  and  appUanoee. 


BlEBot  of  the  system. 


11 


19 


13 


Bnflding  with  blocks,  ooont- 
ine  wuh  stioks,  form  laying 
irfth  tablets,  perforating, 
embroidering,  drawing, 
singing,  nuovhing,  recita- 
tion, writing,  and  reading. 

Stick  laying,  peas  work,  sew- 
ing, folding,  ontting,  weav- 
ing, drawing,  games,  songs, 
wntins,  andiessons  in  read- 
ing and  numbers. 

Weaving,  drawing,  model- 
ling, sewing,  foming,  cut- 
ting, stick  laying,  peas  work, 
games,  songs,  ustmmental 
music,  and  other  ocoupa- 
tions  common  to  a  first  class 
Kindergarten. 

WeaTing,  sewing,  perforat- 
ing, mock  building,  draw- 
ing,  penmanship,  numbers, 
reading,  singing,  games, 
genenu  lessons  on  color, 
human  body,  Ao, 

Fr5bel's  gifts  and  oocui»ations. 

Wearing,  sewing,  pricking, 
building,  laving  of  rings 
and  sticks,  anwingt  model- 
ling, paper  folding,  singing, 
Ac. 


Gifts  1st.  9d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th, 
7th,  sticks,  rings,  drawing, 
perforating,  sewing,  weav- 
mg,  paper  folding,  interlac- 
ing slats,  connected  slats, 
tmning  paper,  cutting  and 
pasting  paper,  i>ea8  work, 
modelmig,  movement  songs 
andffames. 

FrBbei's  occupations  and  gifts . 


Building,  weaving,  working 
with  tablets,  the  use  or 
colors  in  various  waj's,  de- 
signing and  drawing  with 
papers,  rings,  and  sticks, 
pricking,  embroidering,  and 
modelling  in  day. 


Drawing,  sewing,  weaving, 
folding,  paper  cutting,  mod- 
elling, building,  stick  lay- 


ing, Ac 
FrSbel's 


oconpatlo|w. 


Oifts  used  in  American  Kin- 
dergarten and  Emily 
Huntington's  kitchen 
gu^en  apparatus  and  ap- 
pUanoes. 


Squared  tables,  chairs, 
table  ware,  piano,  drums, 
triangles,  tambourines, 
Prang's  pictures  for  ob- 
ject teaching,  and  mate- 
rial for  teaching  the  oc- 
cupations. 

Sd,  4th,  and  5th  gifts,  stafb, 
slats,  matoriau  for  weav- 
ing, paper  folding,  sewing 
and  perforating,  books, 
slates,  numeral  fiame, 
blackboards,  tables,  Sm. 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  materials 
for  the  occupations, 
squared  blaokooard,  col- 
ored chalks,  piano,  and 
arrangement  for  the 
growth  of  flowers. 


All  of  Frdbel's  gifts  and 
materials  for  the  occupa- 
tions, piano,  Kinderratr- 
ten  furniture  of  the  best 
kind,  beautifol  sunshiny 
rooms,  and  much  that  cul- 
tivates a  love  for  the  ffood, 
the  true,  the  beautiful. 


FrSbel's  gifte,  Sm  , 


All  apparatus  and  applian- 
ces necessary  for  the  men- 
tioned occupations. 


Building  blocks,  balls,  and 
materials  for  the  occupa- 
tions. 

FrSbel's  gifts  and  materials 
for  occupations. 


<lVi?4cf  IjO^. 


Imparts  grace  of  movement 
inculcates  habito  of  order, 
method,  and  prompt  obedi- 
ence, and  leads  the  child  to 
think,  to  act.  to  observe,  and 
compare  for  himself. 


It  fiilly  realises  the  idea  of 
FrSbel  that  physical  and 
mental  work  can  be  made  as 
attractive  and  exhilarating 
as  play. 


Develops  the  physical  powers, 
trains  to  habite  of  attention 
and  order,  cultivates  taste, 
perception,  and  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  gives  ideas  of 
form,  size,  and  color. 


Ito  beneficial  effect  in  the  phys- 
ical development  of  the  child 
is  evident  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer,  and  ito  agency 
in  the  development  of  the 
mind  is  even  more  marked, 
awakening  as  it  does  the  cre- 
ative faculties,  giving  clear- 
ness of  thought^  correctness 
of  perceptioD,  and  laying  the 
foundations  for  after  train- 
ing. 

Superior  preparation  for  the 
public  school. 


Increases  activity  and  ability 
in  the  chUd  for  systematio 
work  and  thought,  and  cul- 
tiivates  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation. 

The  child's  body  is  developed 
by  the  games  played,  morals 
are  tought,  and  the  mental 
training  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  systematic,  scientific 
education,  which  will  help 
him  to  become  an  expert  and 
artistic  workman  in  any  oc- 
cupation in  which  he  may  be 
engae»d. 

Ben^dal  to  the  health,  mind, 
and  character  of  the  childr 


Healthfta. 


Oigitlzed  by 


Google 
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j 

1 

^^JL 

'.a 

^ 

Name  of  Kindergarten. 

LocaUon. 

Name  of  condnetor. 

|3 

1 
1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

» 

• 

7 

8 

OS 

Kindergarton  (North 
End  Indastrial 

Boston,  Mass.  (30  N. 
Bennet  street). 

Misa  Etto  Macj  and 
MissCW.Davia. 

.... 

so 

3-5 

3 

00  <  K'inclf'rffarten  /Pr^rkinn 

Boston,  Mass 

MiasDelU  Bennett... 

1 

Institution  and  Maa- 
sacbuttetta     School 
for  the  Blind). 

07 

Parmontor  Street  Kin- 
dergarton, No.  1.* 

Boston,  Mass.  (Cuah- 
man  School). 

1878 

Mra.  Sarah  S-Eopea.. 

1 

00 

3-^ 

3 

08 

Private  Kindergarten* 

Boston,    Maes.    (52 
Chestnut  street). 

1872 

Mias  Mary  J.  Garland 
and  MiM  Bebeoca 
J.  Woston. 

1 

18 

3-5 

3 

09 

Roxbary  Kindergar-     Roiiti>n.  Maim.  /Grore 

1877 

Miss  C.  B.  Sandford. . . 

i« 

).8>   'i 

70 

ten. 

Brookline  Free  Kin- 
dergarten, No.  1. 

Hall). 

Brookline.  Mass.  (ProH- 
pect  street,  Old 
♦To^  Hall). 

1877 

Harriet  B.Stoddor.... 

1  ,  50 

»-7 

3 

71 

Brookline  Priyate 
Kindergarten. 

Brookline,  Mass.  (Har- 
vaid  street). 

1881 

Annie  B.  Winoheater . 

0 

1. 

3-7 

31 

72 

Kimball  Farm  Kinder- 
garten. 

Brookline,  Mass,  (cor- 
ner Waiter  avenue 
and  Tremont  street) . 

1879 

Mra.  Laura  N.  Wiggin 

1 

45 

3i-6 

3 

73 

Free  Kindergarten. . . 

Cambridge.  Maaa.  (30 
North  avenue). 

NelUeM.  Colby 

1 

3-5 

3 

( 

74 

Sparks  Street  Kinder- 
garten.a 

Cambridge.  Moaa.  (17 
Lowell  street). 

1877 

MiasM.  Florence  Talt 

0 

30 

1 
31-01    5 

75 

Cambridgeport  Kin- 
dergarten, No.  2.* 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
(comer  Windsor  and 
School  streets). 

1870 

Mrs.  Caroline  C.  Toor- 
heea. 

1 

55 

3-5      Si 

1 
j 

70 

Moore  Street  Kinder- 
garten, No.  1.* 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
(70  Moore  street). 

1870 

MiMiC;an>lineKCaxr. 

1 

55 

3-5      3 

i 

t 

77 

Kindergarten 

Chelae^Maa8.  (lOEv- 
erett  avenue). 

1870 

Louise  Be  Baeon 

1 

17 

5-0 

1 
3l 

78 

Florenoe  Kindergar^ 
ten. 

Florence,  Mass.  (Pine 
atreet). 

1870 

Miaa  Carrie  T.  Ham. 

6 

82 

8-7 

3 

79 

aionAMtiir     Kindftr. 

son  stnet). 

1878 

AdeUa  B.  Shephetd. . . 

10 

i   ! 

3-7      Si 

1     gMten. 

1 

'  From  Beport  of  the  Cemmiaakmer  of  BdnoatioB  ftr  lOOi. ,  OOQ  LC 
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Oeeitpatloiw  of  popila. 


1« 


37 


40 


SI  40 


38 


•  This 

toK< 


11 


AppMmtns  And  ftppttonoe*. 


19 


Those  ooenptttioiis  which  tend  i  AH  means  and  spplianceA 
to  AWaken  And  exerciee  the  |      neoeeaary  to  the  cAnying 
powers  of  observation,  com-  '      oat  of  this  method  of  in- 
pAiisoai.  combination,  inven-        stenction. 
tion,  memory,  reflection.  And  I 
Action. 

UsoaI  KindergiuteQ  ocoopa-    All  necessAiy  material 


FrSbel's  gifts  in  their  proper  , 
sequence  and  the  r^nuar  oc- 
cupations, givioe  point,  line, 
sonboe.  and  soUa. 

Reffolar  Kindergarten  oocnpa- 
uona,  with  eiementSTy  in- 
stmction  for  the  more  ad-  ' 

I 


All  necessary  apparatus 
and  appliuices  as  giren 
in  Bradley's  oatalo^e  of 
Kindergarten  materials. 


Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
drawmg,  mod^ng,  block 
bnUding,  object  lessons, 
nnmber  lessons,  i»aper  fold- 
ing, marching,  singing, 
games,  Sm. 

Weaving,  sewing,  drawing, 
modelling,  bead  stringing, 
psper  folding,  designing, 
rs  and  straw, 
;,  calisthenics. 


pasting  napers  and  straw, 
Uockbnildiiig.o 


Weaving,  sewing,  modelling, 
block  building,  singing, 
straw  and  bead  work. 

Lessons  in  eolor  and  numbers. 


Squared  tables,  small  chain, 
Doxes  of  wooden  cubes, 
sticks,  steel  rings,  slates, 
and  drawing  books,  patch* 
work,  cardboard,  &o. 

SquAred  tables,  chairs, 
squared  slates,  geometri- 
cal forma,  rings,  sticks, 
blackboard,  miuc^ials  for 
designing,  paper  folding, 
weaving,  sewing,  and 
drawing,  straws,  and 
beads. 

Blocks,  squared  tables,  and 
usual  materials  used  in 
Kindergiirten  for  the  oc- 
cupations. 


I 


Sewing,   pricking,    weaving, 
drawing,   cutting,  foldii 
building,  staff  laying,  m( 


Sewing,    weaving,    drawing, 


piling, 
folding,  pi 


ing,  pM>er 
:,  object  les- 


stick  laying,  ring   laying, 

^g«  singio 

ig,  pricking,  4 
sons,  modelling  in  clay.  Sec. 

Sewing,  weaving,-  pricking, 
paper  folding,  drawing, 
painting,  paper  cutting, 
block  buiJMung,  parquetry, 
modelling,  atick  and  ring 
laying. 

The  usual  Kindergarten  occu- 

E^ions,  with  reading,  writ- 
g.  orithmetic,  and  spell- 
ing for  children  over  five 
and  a  half  y«ars  of  nj^e. 
The  usual  Kiuflergnrten  oc- 
cupations. 


RegulAr  Kindergarten  occu- 
pstions. 


AU  FrSbel's  gifts,  plsnts, 
;  Kindergarten  tables, 
chairs,  blackboards,  draw- 
ing books,  clay,  mats,  &c. 
I  Kindergart^'n  tables  and 
ohaits,  squared  black- 
board, 1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
gifts,  weaving  mats,  sew- 
ing cards,  planes,  colored 
paper,  counters,  &c 

Chairs,  tables,  squared 
black  boar  da.  nil  materials 
for  the  occo)>»tions,  wood- 
on  beads,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th, 
7th,  8th,  and  0th  gifts, 
sponges,  towels,  handker- 
chiefs, Sec. 

Usual  materials 


Usual  Kindergarten  appa- 
ratus. 


All  necessary  apparatus  for 
the  work. 


Blfoct  of  the  system. 


13 


Most  beneficent;  no  training 
of  primary  classes  of  blind 
children  can  attain  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  without 
its  assistance. 

It  s^'engthens  physically  and 

makes  the  child  obscorvant 

and  intelligent. 
The  efifect  on   the  physical, 

mental,  and  moral  nature  is 

good. 


Promotes  bodilr  and  mental 
growth,  teaches  the  child 
self  control,  and  develops  in 
him  an  ability  to  think  and 
act  for  himseu. 

Trains  the  different  members 
of  the  body,  quickens  the 
perceptive  faculties, 
strengthens  the  memory, 
and  teaches  the  child  pa- 
tienoe,  perseveianoe,  and 
self  government. 

Kindergarten  children  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  higher  school 
work  than  those  otherwise 
taught. 

Teaches  the  child  to  think 
quickly  and  lays  a  good  foun- 
dation for  future  school  work. 

Develops  habits  of  observation 
and  attention  and  quickens 
the  perceptive  fsculties. 

Improves  the  physical  condi- 
tion, makes  the  child  bright, 
happy,  and  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  and  considerate 
for  others. 

Develops  healthy,  happy  nat- 
ures, increases  the  vitality, 
makes  tbe  mind  receptive, 
the  hand  skill  ul,  and  greatly 
facilitates  the  ease  with 
which  the  child  advances  in 
school  work. 

Develops  the  child's  physical 
nature  and  renders  the  men- 
tal faonltiea  active  and  re- 
ceptive. 

Satisfactory  in  its  effect  upon 
the  physical  and  mental  nat- 
ures, and  especially  benefi- 
cial in  its  development  of 
the  moral  being. 


return  is  for  the  year  ending  June,  1881,  since  which  time  Hiss 


*fgi,l?^^Be)§te"°^ 
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Table  V.—  SiatUtua  i^  Kinderg&rten  for  1881;  fnm  rq^Uet  io 


Name  of  KindergiMrteiL 


Mrs.  Shaw's  Charity 
Kindergnrten.* 

Charity  Kbdenwrten 
(Brookiray  Ifiaaion 
School). 

Miss  Jennings'  Kin- 
dergarten. 


83  Kindergarten  . 

84  Kindergarten  . 


85  Kindergarten  of  the 
I  German -American 
I      Seminary. 

86  Private     Kindergar- 
ten.* 


93 


94 


95 


Second  Ward  Kinder- 
garten. 

Charity     Xlindergar- 

ten.a 
Frobel  Kindergarten 


Kindergarten* 

St  Paul  Kindergarten 


Kindergarten  dei 
ment  of  State  xl^or- 
mal  SohooL 


Ajnes  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 


Amee  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 


Bates  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 


Location. 


North  Camhridge, 

Mass.  (Reed  street). 

Detroit,  Mich 


Detroit,  Mich.  (9 
Washington  are- 
nne. 


Detroit,  Mich.  (888 
Jefferson  ayenne). 

Detroit,  Mich.  (88  Sec- 
ond street). 


Detroit,  Mich.  (251  La. 
fayette  street). 

Detroit,    Mich.   (681 
Cass  avenne). 


Ionia,  Mich.  (Box  417) 


Minneapolis,  Minn — 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  (53 
South  8th  street). 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(227  South  6th  st). 
St    Paul,   Minn.    (36 

Iglehart  street). 


Winona^  Minn  . 


St  Louis,  Mo.  (Hebert, 
between  13th  and 
14th  streets). 


St  Louis,  Ma  (Hebert, 
between  18th  and 
14th  streets). 


St  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
Bates    and  Collins 


streets). 


I 


1879 
1881 

1880 


1879 
1880 


1809 
1880 

1880 

1880 
1879 

1875 
1868 

1880 


1876 


Bates  P.  M.  Kinder-     St  Louis,  Mo.  (comer    1876 
garten.  Bates  and   Collins 

streets). 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880.  ^^ 

a  DLsoontinned  June,  1881 ;  to  l>e  reopened  February,  1882.    Figures  ahore  glTsn 


NiuuL''  of  condDCtor* 


Pupils. 


Mrs.  S.  L.  Cook  and 
MissL.  O.  Fessenden. 


Miss  Floranoe  E.  Jen- 


Mrs.  Eudora  Hail- 

mann. 
Maria  C.Elder 


Miss  AugustaE.  Hinse 
Mrs.  M.L  Leach... 


Miss  Lida  Brooks. 


Mrs.  £.  R  Holbrook. . . 

Elisabeth  C.  Stephen- 
son. 

Annie  L.  Couchmaa. . . 
Mrs.  M.  W.Brown... 

Mr8.&C.Eooleston.. 


Maria  A.  Kearney . 


Georgle  Oreen . 


MoUieA.Clark. 


DoraLangford. 


^183 


A17& 


ari 


k 


a-6 


8-7 


3-4 


»-6 
3-6 


fr-8 

»-7 
»-8 

4-8 
3>9  i    4 


2r^ 

3 

6-7 

.... 

6-7 

.... 

4-61 

8 

91 
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li 


b 

S3 

o 

101 


OccapfttioBA  of  papUa. 


11 


Uaii*!  occopfttioiis,  with  In- 
struclioii  m  sewing. 


35  Sewing,  wearing,  moolding, 
I  dnwing,  stick  and  tablet 
laying,  paper  foldin£,  paper 
catting:  peas  work,  rtnir 
laying,  bollding  formsof  liib 
and  iMMity  wiOi  3d  and  4th 
glfto. 


ft  >  40     Usoal  oocnpatiottB . 


44 


Weaving,  sewing,  perforating, 
book-mark  work,  folding, 
modellins,  peas  work,  draw- 
ing, stick  and  ring  layiniL 
catting  and  pasting,  and 
exercises  with  the  Is 

i      3d.  and  4th  gifts. 

,  The  osaal  oooapations 


rst.2d. 


40     Building,    weaving,  sewing, 

perforating,  drawing,  stick, 

\      ring,  and  tablet  laying,  pa- 

I      per  finding,  mounting  and 

interlacing,  modelling,  dtc 

40     Sewing,    weaving,  drawing. 

pasting,    perforating,   and 

inteiiacing. 

40     AU  given  by  Frdbel 


40  ,  Perforating,  sewing,  weaving, 
" "    :,  interlacing, 
ielling,     peas 


I      paper  folding,  interlacing, 
~^"*'~'"     modf'** 


5     40 


5)40 


40 


FrObel's  occapations  and  ex- 
ercises with  the  gift^ 


FrSbel's  occapations  and  ex- 
ercises with  the  gifts. 


Sewing.catting,  weaving,  fold- 
ing, drawing,  peas  work, 
modaUing,  stick  laying,  baild< 
ing,  exeroises  on  1st,  2d,  3d, 
4th,  5th.  0th.  and  7th  gifts. 

Thoae  given  byFrffbel  


Apparatos  and  appUancee. 


13 


Usail  apparatus  and  appli- 


Sqoared  tables,  chairs,  1st, 
2d.8d,  4th  giOa,  Ublets, 
stacks,  rings,  clay,  pict- 
ures, birds  and  other  ani- 
mals, an  aqnarium,  plants, 
materials  for  weaving, 
inteiiacing,  sewing,  perfo- 
rating, and  draw  ing, 
plates,  goblets,  Ion  oh 
cloths,  itc. 

Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances. 

Tables,  chairs,  pictures,  du;  . 


Usual  apparatus. 


The  usual  appliances . 


40     Those  embraced  in  FrSbel's 
I      svstem. 

40  '  FHSbel's  gifts,  songs,  plays.  | 
I  marching,  gymnastics,  and  • 
'      object  lessons.  ' 

30  I  Fr5bel's  gifts  and  oocapations.! 


Sauared  tables,  gifts,  indod- 
Ing  sticks,  rings,  Ac 

All  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pations. 

Frdbel's  gifts,  viz,  balls, 
blocks,  tablets,  sticks,  ana 
rings. 


Those  given  by  FrObel 

Tables,  chairs,  FrAbel's  20 
gifts,  piano,  small  museam, 
and  bright  sonshiny  room. 

AU  the  apparatus  ana  appli- 
anoes  needed  in  a  thor- 
oughly famished  Kin- 
dergarten, with  access  to 
a  large  museum. 

All  necessary  for  the  FrSbel 
Kindergarten. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Healthy  and  hannonioiu  devel- 
opment of  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  fSMultiea. 


All  necessary  for  the  FrSbel 
Kindergarten. 


Those  introduced  by  Frdbel 
in  bis  system  of  Kinder- 
gartening. 


Those  introduced  byFrSbel 
in  his  system  of  Kinder- 
gartening. 

ft£nrolm«nt  for  1879-'80,  including  pupils  receiving  Kindergarten 
Mftrtag  primary  and  Kindergarten  instraotion. 


Tends  to  develop  equally  in  all 
directions. 


Assists  very  materially  in  both 
physical  and  mental  develop 
ment 


Develops  the  physical  powers, 
espedallr  training  the  eye 
and  hand. 

Good. 

Nataral  and  harmonious  devel- 
opmentof  mind  and  body,and 
superior  preparation  for  fht- 
nre  abstract  study. 

Favorable  in  every  way. 

Superior  development  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral 
natures. 

Produces  most  happy  results, 
especially  upon  children  of 
nervous  temperament. 


Cultivates  the  senses,  awakens 
the  child's  cariosity,  arouses 
a  desire  for  knowledge,  and 
stimulates  to  free  creativu 
activity. 

Cultivates  the  senses,  awakens 
the  child's  cariosity,  arouses 
a  desire  for  knowledge,  nnd 
stimulates  to  free  creaU\e 
activity. 

Harmoniousdevelopment  of  the 
physical  and  raentil  natures. 


Harmonious  development  of  the 
physical  and  mental  natureai 


instructloi||  Ob 

uigitized  by  VJ 
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Kameof  ttlndergatiflo. 


ft? 
08 
90 


100 


LoeiUoA. 


Carroll  A.  IL  Kinder 

Karteo. 
Carroll  P.M. Kinder- 

sarten. 
CharleM  A.  M.  Kin- 

derptrten. 


CbsrleaaP.  H.  Kinder-, 
garten. 


101 

102 

103 

104 

105 
106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112  ' 

118 

114 


<  Clay  A.  H.  Kindergar- 
ten.* 

'  Clay  P.M.  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Clinton  A.  H.  Kinder- 
>     gnrten. 

Clinton  P.M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

ComptonA.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

DlvoU  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 


DiToU  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 


Eliot  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

Eliot  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

Everett  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

ETerett  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

Fmnklln  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Franklin  P.  M.  Km- 
dfrgarten. 


8t  Lonia,    Mo.   (oor. 

Carroll  &Bnell  eta.). 
St.    Lonis,  Mo.  (cor. 

Carroll  4k  Baell  ate). 
St  Lonia,  Mo.  (Sben- 

Imdoah  avenue,  near 

Gravoia  road). 


St  Lonia,  Ma  (Shen- 
andoah avenue,  near 
Oravoia  road). 


St  Lonia,  Mo.  (cor. 
Bellefontaine  and 
Farrar  streets). 

St  Lonia,  Mo.  (oor. 
Bellefontaine  and 
Farrar  streets). 

St  Louis.  Mo.  (Grat- 
tan  St,  bet  Hickory 
and  Park  avenne). 

St  LonU,  Mo.  (Grat- 
tanst.,bet  Hickory 
and  Park  avenne). 

St  LonU,  Mo.  (Henri- 
etta street). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (Day- 
ton street). 


St  Lonia,   Mo.  (1008 
Clay  avenue). 


1876 
1875 


1876 
1876 
1877 


1874 


1875 


St  Lonia,  Mo . 
St  Louis,  Mo . 


1874 


St  Louis,  Mo.  (1410  N. 

Eighth  street). 
StLoaiH,Mo.  (14101^.  , 

Eighth  street).  ' 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (cor.l8th 

St  &  Lucas  avenue).  I 
St  Louie,  Mo.  (cor.  18th'  1875 
st  &  Lucas  avenne).  ' 


1874 
1875 


Hamilt4)n  A.  M.  Kin- 
dercarten. 
115     Hamilton  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 


I 


116 

117 

118 
U9 


Humboldt  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Humboldt  P.M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Irving  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

Irving  P.  M  Kinder- 
garten. 


St  Louis,  Mo.(25thaad 
Dixon  streets). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (25th 
and  Dixon  streets). 

St  Louis,    Ma  (cor. 

Jackson    and   Fru- 

dean  streets). 
St  Louis,  Ma  (cor. 

Jackson  and   Fm- 

dean  atreets). 
St  Louis,  Mo 


St  Louis,  Mo. 


1876 
1876 


Maine  of  eoodncter. 


Anna  O.  Stewart. .. 
Helen  M.  Doughkss. 
Bettie  Werden 


Agnee  Ketohun . 


Irene  F.  Wilson 

IolaM.Girathmey. 

NellteFiaher 

Nellie  M.  Halliday. 


Ida  Jorgenaon , 

Susie  M.  Simmons. . 

MiaaKateSayers.. 


I 


Pnpfl..  Ig  . 

oJ5* 


li 

H 

'^^ 

*!_ 

1— 

7 

i« 



i  . 

1  al3S>    &-7      3 

2  !alS8     5-7  |   2| 

1  f  C75|    5-7  .... 


2     080 


ClaraHubbard 2 

ClaraHubbard 2 

KateH.Wilaon 2 

IdaRioheaon 2 

Annie S. Hartaugh  ..I  8 

Mattie  Johnson ,  2 

Luoretia  Nangle 8 

IdaR.Ba<^ I  2 


S-7  .... 


Mary  B.  Thorn 

MattieBrotherton... 


U2 

|al4l| 
80 
76 

120 

Miss 
0150 
olOO 
«90 
MSk 
0124 


al32 
n81 


I 

6 

5-7 

5-7 

5-7 

5-7 
5-7 

6-8      2 


L.T.KeweoBb <    S 


I 


*Froni  Beport  of  the  Commiaaioner 


L.T.Vefroonb  . 
of] 


s  txn 


5-7 

3 

4-7 

SI 

5-7 

3 

6-7 

% 

6-7 

•— ! 

6-7 

...., 
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m. 

•     !• 

11 

ApfMimtas  9md  fifilkmem. 


13 


Mfectof  t^ijitl^ 


IS 


5  40 
5  40 
5     4f 

5  40 

I    I 

^     40  ! 

.1.1 
I  I 

6  40 


Thooe  TfcwMf  dfidand  naed  I  Tbom  ciT«i  by  Frobel i  HootexMOeal 

byFrobeL                               | 
"  tended  and  naed  ;  ThoMgiren  by  FrSbel MootexocUeat 


bTFrobeL 
Fr^MTs  occapatioas  and  ex- 
ordMO  with  the  gifU. 


Frtbel'o  oecnpotions  and  ex- 
erctoes  vith  the  cifU. 


FrSbel's  oecnpalioiu.. 
Frobel>  oocnpotiona. . 
Frobel's  oeaqMiikNM.. 


5    40     TMSbel*soeeiipotkmo.. 


Fr5bel*s  ooenpotioiio.. 


Sewing. 
~  '  ttiniE.niod< 


foldiniL 
iMUntiniE.  modeOii  _ 
feeaone  tn  simple  geometry 


dmwing, 
log,  singing, 


andnombers. 
Work  which,  thrtragh  songs 
•nd  pUy,  develops  Uie  three- 
fold natoie  of  the  child. 


40 


Bxeroisea  with  gifts  and  other 
Kindergarten  oecnpntioDS. 

5  40     Bxerciase  with  gifts  and  other 

Kindergarten  oocnpations. 

6  '  40     Gift  exercises  and  nsoalocca- 

pations. 
6    40  :  Frobel's  system 


40  I  Usual  Kindergarten  oocnpa- 


40  Modelling,  peas  work,  perfo- 
rating, weaTing,  sewing, 
drawing,  and  gift  lessons. 


5  I  40  I 
5     40  I 


&     40 


Folding,  weaTing,  embroider- 
ing, drawing,  catting,  and 
modelling. 

FrJ^bd's  gift  occniMtions. 
drawing,  folding,  model- 
ling. Ac 

Frobers     gift    occopations, 


Those  giTen  by  FrSbel SxeeDent  in  its  effect  on  the 

more  prominent  habita  and 
practioes  reooired  of  the 
pnpfl  when  he  eatan  the 
I     primary  schooL 

Those  giT«a  by  FrSbel ,  Exoelleat  in  iU  eftct  on  the 

more  prominent  habita  and 
practices  reonirsd  of  the 
popil  when  ne  enters  the 
pnmar 

Those  given  by  FrSbel '  SxceDsni 


primarr  scnooL 

xoeDsni     in     every     way, 

strengUiening   and    hi|^ 


!     developing. 

Those  given  by  Fr^Sbel Excellent     In     every     way. 

strengthening    and    highly 

'     developing. 
Those  need  by  Fr5be] \  Admirable. 


Thos^naed  by  FrSbel. 


Tboao  need  by  FrSbeL 


A  large  variety  of  gifia  and 
materials  for  occapatJens, 
tables,  chairs,  black- 
boards, &c 

All  neoeesary  Kindergarten 
material  and  fbmitore. 

All  neoeesary  Kindergarten 
material  and  ftamitare. 

Frdbel's  materials 


Frdbd's  materials 

AU  necessary  for  the  oocn- 
pations. 

Those  necessary  for  the  oo- 
cnpations. 


Kindergarten  ftimitnre,  tab- 
lets, ^lilding  blocks,  day, 

&C. 

Kindergarten  ftamitnre,  tab- 
lets, bnilding  blocks,  day, 


drawing,    folding,     model- 
ling, iltc 
Frdbd's  occupations  and  gift 
exercises. 

FrSbd's  occupations  and  gift      ,, 

exercises.  snces  of  Frdbd's  system. 

aBnrolmeat  for  1879-'80,  including  pupctls  reoeiving  Kindergarten  instruction  only  and  those  rs- 
sstrlng  primary  and  Kindergarten  ins^uolion. 


TTsoal  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances of  Fr9l>d's  system. 

Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances of  FrT" 


vwr  I 
lldaL 


Tory  good. 


Good. 

UOOO. 

Admirable. 

It  trains  to  habits  of  attentioa, 
of  self  control,  of  action  in 
concert,  and  of  considerate* 
ness  toward  others. 


Strengthens  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  natures. 

Awakens  thou|dit,and  tralna 

the  eye  and  the  mind  to  be 

servants  of  the  will. 
Awakens  thought,  and  trains 

the  eye  and  the  mind  to  be 

servants  of  the  will. 
Educates  the  threefold  nature 

of  the  child. 
Educates  the  threefold  nature 

of  the  child. 
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Table  Y.—  SiatUHos  of  KindergHrimfar  1881 ;  fr&m  replies  to 


Name  of  KindergMten. 


JackBon  A.  K.  Kin- 
dergarteii. 


Jaokaon  P.  IL  Kin. 
dergarten. 


JeflTenon  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

JeflTeraon  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 


La&yette  A.M.Kin. 

dergarten. 
Lafayette  P.  M.  Kin- 

dercarten. 
Lincoki  A.  M.  Kinder- 


garten^ 
Linco 


Lincoln  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

Madison  A.  IL  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Madison  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Maramec  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Mnllanphy  A  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

MullanphyP.M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

OTalTon  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

O'Fallon  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten 

PeabodyA.  M.  Kin- 
dergartMi. 

Peabody  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Penrose  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Penrose  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Pope  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 


Pope  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 


Locatloii. 


St  Louis,  Ho. 


St  Louis,  Mo.. 


StLonis,  Mo.  (Ninth 
and  Nash  streets). 


St  Louis,  Ma  (Ninth 
and  Nash  streets). 


St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo., 

StLonis,  Mo.. 

St  Louis,  Mo.. 
St  Louis,  Mo.. 
St  Louis,  Mo.. 


StLonis.Mo.(16tb8t 
near  O'Fallon). 

St  Louis,  Ma  (16th  St 
near  OTallon). 

St  Louis.  Mo.  (cor.  Car- 
roll'and  2dCaronde 
let  avenue). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (cor. Car- 
roll and  2d  Caronde- 
let  avenue). 


St  Louis,  Mo.. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 


St  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
'  E    * 
avenues). 


Laclede  and  Swing 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
Laclede  and  Ewing 
avenues). 
*Fnnn  Report  of  the  Commissioner 


1877 


1877 


1876 


1876 


1875 

1876 
1876 

1876 


Name  of  conductor. 


MaryJ.Kincaid. 


Nellie  Ferguson   ..*.. 


Julia  Nievergelder . . 


Julia  Nievergelder . . 


Lina O.Shirley  . 
Lina  G.  Shirley . 
Carrie  M.  Hart.. 
Nellie  Flynn.... 
IdaGilkeson.... 


Fannie  Colcord . 


oS 


Eva  Hess 

LiUie  Parle 

Marion  Bi  indie 

Mary  H.  Waterman . . 

Mary  H.  Watellban . . 
Maggie  (rormfui 


1877 


1877 


Mary  D.Runyan. 


Mary  L.  Shirley. 
Mary  L.  Shirley. 
Lizzie  Hart 


Blanche  Hart 

of  Education  for  1B80. 


Pupils.     5  J 

o— '-2^1 


aies     5-7 


al7e    5-7 


110 


5-7 


2     a92 


a88     5-7 

a87     5-7 

«62 

056 


00 
0303 


al05 
olOO 


037 


fr-7 

5-7 
5-7 

5-7» 

5-7   . 

5-7   .... 
^7      8 


5-7 


110*    &-7 


3  al36     5-7 

2  am^    5-7  i... 

3  |ol«7.    5-7 
3  'oiul    5-7 

5-7 
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FrSbel's  ocoapations  and  gift 
exeroises. 


FrOboI*8  oocnpatioiu  and  gift 
exeroiMS. 


6  40  j  Pricking,  aewinfi:.dT»irinK,iii- 
I       I      tertwining,  folding.catting. 
peM  work,  card  board  mod- 
elling, and  clay  modelling. 
40  I  Pricking,  sewing;  drawing,  in> 
I      tertwining,  folding,  catting, 
I      peas  work,  card  board  mod- 
I      elling.  and  clay  modelling. 
40     FrSbel's  occupations  and  ^ft 

I      exercises. 
40  I  Fr6bel's  occupations  and  gift 

exercises. 
40  I  Fr5bel*8  occupations  and  gift 
'      exercises. 
FHSbel's  occupations  and  gift 

exercises. 
FrSbeVs  occupations  and  gift 
exercises. 

FrSbel*s  occupations  and  gift 
exercises. 

FrSbel's  occupations  and  gift 

exercises. 
PrSbel's  occupations  and  gift 

exercises. 
FrQbers  occupations  and  gift 

exercises. 
Those  used  by  PrSbel 


Apparatus  and  appUancos. 


13 


Usual  apparatus  and  iq»pli- 
ances  of  Frdbel's  system. 


Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
or  FrSbel's  system. 


5  J  40 

6  40 
40 


40 


FrSbel's  occupations 

Those  recommended  by  PrObel 


Those  belonging  to  FrSbel*s 
system^foloing,  weaving.  See. 


Priibers  

FrSbel's 

FrSbel's  occupations. 

Fr8bel*8  occupations 


Ist  and  2d  gifts,  four  boxes 
of  divided  cubes,  tablets, 
slats,  sticks,  and  rings. 

Ist  and  2d  gifts,  four  boxes 
'  of  divided  cubes,  tablets, 
I      slats,  sticks,  and  rings. 

I  Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
I      ances  of  Frdbers  system. 
!  Usual  apparatus  and  appli* 
I     ances  of  FrSbel's  system. 
Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances of  Probers  system. 
Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances of  Probers  system. 
Usual  apparatus  aud  appli- 
ances of  Frdbel's  system. 

Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances  of  PrdbeVs  system. 

Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances of  Frdbel's  system. 

Usual  appamtus  and  appli- 
ances of  Frdbel's  system. 

Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances of  Frdbel's  system. 

Gifts,  material  for  the  occu- 
pations, and  appropriate 
furniture. 

Material  for  occupations, 
ffifts,  and  furniture. 

Those  used  by  Frdbel 


Those  used  by  Frdbel . 


Those  given  by  Frtf bel 

Those  given  by  Frdbel. 

BaUs,cubes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks,  Ac. 

Ball,  cubes,  angles,  squares, 
stioks,  &c 


SfiectoftbesystflB. 


IS 


The  games  tend  to  cultivate 
the  sympathy  of  the  child, 
the  object  lessons  awaken 
an  interest  in  material  nat- 
ure and  in  the  products  of 
intellect,  and  toe  occupa- 
tions stimulate  to  free  creat- 
ive activity. 

The  games  tend  to  cultivate 
the  sympathy  of  the  child, 
the  object  lessons  awaken 
nn  interest  in  material  nat- 
ure and  in  the  products  ot 
intellect,  and  the  occupa- 
tions stimuUite  to  fines  ere- 
alive  activity. 

Makes  the  child  graceful,  po- 
lite, skilful,  self-dependent, 
thoughtful,  constructive, 
and  eager  for  knowledge. 

Makes  the  child  graceful,  po- 
lite, skilful,  selrdependent, 
thoughtful,  constructive, 
and  eager  fo^  knowledse* 

Superior  preparation  for  the 
next  grade  of  primary  work. 

Superior  preps  ration  for  the 
next  grade  of  primary  work. 

Harmonious  development. 

Harmonious  development. 

Excellent  preparation  for  later 
school  work. 

Cultivates  the  senses  and  tends 
to  strengthen  and  devdop 
the  physique. 

Develops  physically,  mentally, 
and  rooralfy. 

Growth  in  every  direction. 

Superior  preparation  for  more 

advancM  grades. 
Very  beneficial. 


Harmonious  development  of 
all  the  powers. 

Excellent  in  every  way, 
strengthening  and  highly  de- 
veloping. 

It  calls  into  play  and  strength- 
ens every  muscle  of  the 
child's  body  and  faculty  of 
his  mind. 


Imparts  vigor  to  mind  and 
body. 

Imparts  vigor  to   mind   and 
body. 


a  Bnrolment  for  1870-*80,  induding  pupils  receiving   Kindergarten  instruction  only  and  those  re> 
eeiving  prinary  and  Kindergarten  ins^otion. 
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Table  Y.—SiaHHiet  of  KtndergUrien  far  1881 ;  from  npHf  *» 


Name  of  Kindergizten. 


Bock   Spring  A.   M. 
Kindergarten. 


Xtock  Spring  P.  M. 
Kindergarten. 


Shepard  A.  M.  Kin 
dergarten. 

Shepard  P.  M.  Kin- 
dei^rten. 

Stodclard  A.  M.  Kin 
dersarten. 

Stoddard  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

WelMter  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Webater  P.  H.  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Blow  A.  H.  Kinder, 
garton. 


Blow  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 


Carondelet  A.  H.  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Carondelet  P.  H.  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Kindergarten  depart- 
ment, Carson  City 
pablic  schooU. 


St  Lonia,  Mo.  (Man- 
obeeter  Road). 


St  Lonia,  Mo.  (Man- 
oheaterRoad.) 


St  Lonia,  Mo. 
St  Lonia,  Mo . 
St  Lonia,  Mo . 
St  Lonia,  Mo . 


1876 


1875 


1877 


1878 


St  Lonia,  Mo.  (comer 
Eleventh  and  Jeffer- 
son atreeta). 


St  Lonia,  Mo.  (1905 
Waahington  street 
Carr  Place). 


Sonth  St  Lonis,  Mo. 
boomer  Fifth  and 
Pine  streets). 


Sonth  St  Lonis,  Mo. 
(comer  Filth  and 
Pine  streets). 


Sonth  St  Lonis,  Mo. 

Somer  Third  and 
urok  streets). 


Sonth  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 
(comer  Third  and 
Hnrck  streets). 


Carson  City,  Nev 1880 


1876 


1875 


Name  of  condactor. 


^1 
I' 


MabelA.  Wil«m.... 


Lneretia  W.  Treat. . . 
LvoretiaW.  Treat... 
Mamie  CMcCnlloeh 

AnnaT.  Menitt 

NoraH.  Dom 


NoraH.  Dora  . 


Sarah  J.  Sharpe . 


CToraeUa  L.  Manry. . 


MaryF.Choiael. 


Sarah  S.  Martin . 


MissE.C.Baboock. 


Pnpila. 


40 


olOS 


,al58 


a75 


5| 


If 


6-7 


5^ 


6-7 
tflUl    6-7 


0274     &-7 


Sl 


6-7      2J 


5-7 


45 

5-7t 

n 

al84 

6-7 

3 

olM 

6-7 

s» 

60 

5-7 

5 

a  Enrolment  for  1879-*80,  including  pnpils  i«oeiying  Kindotgarten  tnttraetka 
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1-8  la 

iiiii 

la  If 


M 


OocnpfttUms  of  papiUu 


Appftntofl  and  applianoet. 


EfTect  of  the  syitem. 


•     !• 


11 


19 


IS 


40 


40 


s;4o 


Sewin, 
cntti 


>K>  Pf^P^r  folding,  paper 
oattmg.  orawinff,  weaving, 
intertwlninjK.  mteiiacing, 
slats,  modeiung,  peas  work, 
songs,  games,  idn  exercises, 
andlonoh  takmg. 


FrSbel's. 


PriJbel's 

Fr5bel*s 

FrSbel's. 

Frobel's 

Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
wearing,  intemdng,  fold- 
ing, oattins,  peas  work, 
modelling,  Ac, 

Sewing,  pricking,  drawing, 
otijeet  lessons,  games,  Ac 


Pricking,  sewing,  weaTing, 
folding,  cntting,  peas  work, 
day  modelling,  singing, 
games,  dtc 


Sewing,  weaying,  interlacing 
alats,  cutting,  pricking,  fold- 
ing, drawing,  peas  work, 
modelling,  suiglng,  games, 
language  lessons,  and  exer- 
cises with  blookaand  tablets. 


Gift  ezerdaes  and  nsnal  oocn- 


Gift  exerdsea  and  nsnal  oocn- 


FrdbeFs  first  seven  gifts, 
sticks,  rings,  materiiJs  for 
modelling,  perforating, 
sewing,  scrap  books,  and 
portfoUos  for  work,  and 
table  cloths,  plates,  &o., 
for  Innch. 


Those  given  by  Frdbel . 


Those  given  by  FrobeL 
Those  given  by  FrSbel. 

Those  given  by  FrSbeL 

Paper,  sephyr  worsted,  card 
board,  needles,  sticks, 
peas,  day,  ^^ 


Squared  tables,  chairs,  plates, 
rings,  blackboards.  See. 


Small  tables  and  chairs, 
plates  and  cops,  fine  speci- 
mens of  peas  work,  medd- 
ling, See. 


Chairs,  souared  tables, 
sqaared  blackboards, 
slates,  various  block  gifts, 
mateiisls  for  pricking, 
sewing,  and  weaving,  and 
mng8|  plates,  table  doths, 
Sio.^  for  lunch. 


Those  given  by  FrSbd  . 


Those.given  by  Fr6bd. . 


Frobd's  occupations  and  ex-    Those  used  in  the  FrObd 
erdses  with  the  gifts,  sing-       system,  charts  and  piano, 
ing,  and  games. 
ft^  and  those  re  odving  primaij  and  Kindergarten  instruction. 


Trains  the  muscles,  imparting 
strength  and  grace  to  the 
body ,  aexterityto  the  fingers, 
dastidty  to  the  step,  abuity 
to  the  eye  to  detect  resem- 
blances and  diiferences,  and 
renders  the  oliild  thoughtful, 
observing,  attentive,  mdus- 
trious,  sympathetic,  and  self 
reliant. 

Trains  the  muscles,  imparting 
strength  and  grace  to  the 
body,  dexterit]^  the  finsers, 
dastidty  to  the  step,  ability 
tothe  eye  to  detect  resem- 
blances and  dilftrenoe«L  and 
renders  the  child  thouehtful, 
observing,  attentive,  indos- 
trious,  sympathetic,  and  self 
reliant 


The  musdes  are  harmonioudy 
devdoped,  and  the  child  is 
brought  into  a  sympathy 
with  man  and  nature  which 
early  teaches  him  to  think 
and  act  for  himself. 

The  muscles  are  harmonioudy 
devdoped,  and  the  child  is 
brought  into  a  sympathy 
with  man  and  nature  which 
early  teaches  him  to  think 
and  act  for  himsdfl 

Tends  to  produce  an  erect  car- 
riage, graceful  movements, 
and  muscular  strength,  de- 
velops habits  of  observation 
and  attention,  and  auickens 
the  perceptive  fltculties. 

Imparts  grace  and  dexterity 
of  movement,  trains  the 
hand  to  be  the  instrument 
of  the  mind,  develops  acute 
observation  and  ready  cdcu* 
lation,  teaches  ease  of  ex« 

I>resdon,  and  inculcates  a 
ove  of  the  good,  the  beau^ 
tiAil,  and  the  true. 

Instructs  in  manners  and  polito 
habits,  as  well  as  habits  of 
regularity,  obedience,  and 
■e^ control;  and  cultivates 
the  imaginative  and  invent- 
ive  powers. 

Instructs  in  manners  and  polite 
habits,  as  wdl  as  habits  of 
regularity,  obedience,  and 
self  control;  and  cultivates 
the  imaginative  ai|d  iff  vot- 
ive powers. 
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1 

1 

i 

PnpOa. 

U 

IfaiiiA  of  KlndfiTRu-Cm. 

f^jtttmi. 

1 

K«ou«if  o«iidfixitor. 

1 

1^ 

|4 
1^ 

ii 

8 
3 

% 

Private  Kindergarten 

m 

Nashua,  N.  a  (Church 
street). 

9 

i 

5 

6 

r. 

164 

1874 

H.  Emma  Emerson  . . . 

0 

15 

3-7 

1S5 

Kindergarten   of 
Wykeham  Institute.-* 
Kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  public  school 

Bergen  Point,  N.  J 

Mrs.    W.    TowBMnd 

Ford,  prinoipaL 
Miss  A.  Lawiens 

156 

C»ri5tadt,N.J 

1875 

' 

60  i    &-« 

4-: 

1 

157 
158 

Kindergarten  of  Ger- 

FrtiucU  Academy. 
Kindergarten  of  Ho- 
boken Academy. 

Hoboken.  N.  J.   (272 
Bloomfleld  street). 

Hoboken,  N.J.  (Fifth 
street,  comerof  Wil- 

1872 
1861 

Frederick  H.W.Schle- 
sier. 

Miss  L.  Luther 

2 
2 

16 
40 

3-7 
4-7 

5 

5 

150     MiMi  M.  a  Schmidts  i  Hoboken.  N.  J.    (352 

1876     M.-ithilda  Schmidt 

5-7 
4-6 

4-5 
5 

160 

Kindergarten. 
Frobelsher     Kinder- 
garten. 

Blooro field  street). 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (28 
and  30  Sherman  av- 
enue). 

1877 

principal. 
Bud.C.TMshontMsher. 

1 

25 

m 

Miss  Campbell's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Morri8town,N.J.(I>e 
Hart  street). 

1875 

Miss  E.  F.  R.  Camp- 
beU.                      ^ 

2 

25 

4-7 

4 

( 

162     Beacon  Street  School 
Kindergarten.* 

Newark,  N.J.  (lOBea. 
con  street). 

1872 

Miss  Annie  Lawrena. . 

2 

00 

4-7 

5 

163     German-American 
Kindergarten. 

1 

Newark.    N.    J.    (10 
Green  street). 

1871 

Hermann    von  der 
Heide,  director. 

3 

90 

8*-7 

164 

Kindergarten  of  the 
First  Germnn  Pres- 
byterian School.* 

Newark,  N.  J.  (Col- 
lege Place.) 

1878 

ElmaC.  Kerb 

2 

70 

»-7 

5 

165 

Kinderg^irten  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward  Ger- 
man-Eng  lish 
School.* 

Newark,    N.   J.    (46 
Niagara  street). 

1874 

Miss  Mary  C.B^er.. 

0 

60 

»-7 

4 

166 

American  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Patorson,  N.  J.  (167 
Van  Houten  street). 

1876 

Miaa8.M.Stoi«y  .... 

t 

85 

4-15 

5 

167 

FrSbel's   Kindergar- 
ten.* 

Albany.  N.  Y.   (Elk 
street). 

1878 

Mary  C.  Peabody 

8 

4-7 

1 
8 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bduoation  for  1880, 
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h  i 


5     38 


OooupAtiona  of  pupils. 


5     44 


5  •  44 


5     44 


5  ■  42 
5     44 


40 


5    49 


5  .  46 


&    47 


5    50 


Sewing,  perforatiiig,  stick 
Isyinff,  modeUing,  drawing, 
weaving,  paper  loldinc,  ex- 


ercises with  olocks,  ta'Blets, 

and  bslls,  singing,  games, 

and  story  telling. 
Ol^ect  lessons,   calisthenics, 

snd  needle  work. 
FrObel's  oooopations,  conver- 
sation and  singing  in  English 

andOennan,  gymnastics,  and 

lessons  in  reading,  writing, 

sod  arithmetic 

Frobel's  oocapations After  FrSbel's  and  KChler's 

systems. 


Appantns  and  appliances. 


All  necessary  material  and 
apparatus. 


Frobel's  gifts,  blackboard, 
souareatable  and  slates, 
piano,  and  pictares  for  ob- 
ject lessons. 


Frobel's  occnpations 

Frobel's  oocopatioiis 

Gymnastic  exercises,  march- 
ing, singing,  olject  lessons, 
memorial  exercises,  weav- 
ing, paper  folding,  perforat- 
ing, paper  cuttmg,  model- 
ling, peas  work,  £c. 

Building,  slick  laying,  weav- 
ing,  embroidermg,   model- 
ling, catting  and  mounting, 
paper  foldmg.  drawing,  i 
prmting,  writing,  Ac.  i 

Singing,  counting,  marching,  | 
gymnastic  exercises,  work 
with  blocks  and   bristol 
board,  dec. 


Rttbct  of  the  system. 


Very  beneflcial. 


Beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 


Frdbel's  appliances  and  ap- 
paratus. 

Fr5bel's  apparatus  and  ap-  | 

pliances. 
First    seven    of    Frobel's 

gifts,    slates,    pencils. 

charts,  damb  bells,   sad 

wands. 


All  of  Frobel's  gifts.. 


Very  benefloisL 


Superior  to  other  systems  in  de- 
veloping the  child  mentally 
and  physically. 


Bxeellent. 


Weaving,  sewing,  interlacing.  ! 
drawing,  writing,  stick  and  | 
ring  laying,  folding,  model- 


i 


40 


i 


ling,  peas  work,  paper  inter- 
twinfng,  block  onilding, 
cutting,  playing,  singing, 
oUect lessons,  &c. 

Singing,  writing,  drawing,  ball 
playing,  use  of  oylindor,cobe, 
and  tnangle,  building,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  weaving, 
folding,  interlacing,  em- 
broidering, straw  and  pa- 
per work.  Sec. 

Otject  lessons,  movement 
plays,  block  building,  tablet, 
stslr,  and  ring  laying,  draw- 
ing, perforating,  intertwin- 
ing, paper  folding,  embroid- 
ermg, peas  work,  and  model- 
ling. 

Printing,  drawing,  weaving, 
perforating,  embroidering, 
paper  cutting,  paper  fold- 
ing, ring  and  stick  laying, 
doilgning,  embossing,  mod- 
elling, writing,  oalisthenios, 
pastmg,  itc. 

Building,  drawing,  sewing, 
stick  and  ling  laylnf 


Low  tables  and   benches, 
piano,  c<4ored  silks  ana 
worsted. bristol  board,and  | 
boxes  of  blocks. 

Squared  tables,  black- 
board, 1st  and  2d  gifts, 
building  blocks,  sticks, 
rings,  clay,  materials  for 
weaving,  paper  folding, 
sewing,  Sec.,  and  pictures 
for  object  toaching. 

AU  material  necessary  for 
the  occupations. 


All  Fi«bel's  gifts  and 
rials. 


Drawing  caida,  blocks, 
,  weaving  materials,  nee- 
dles, paper,  rings,  sticks, 
clay,  dumb  bells,  books, 
collections  of  leavea, 
ihells,  and  stones. 


Most  excellent,  developing  the 
young  •  '  '•    '        ■• 
happy 


ping  the 
oung  intellect,  and  making 
healthy  children. 


Engenders  correct  habits  of 
thought,  induces  manual 
skill,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  child  grace  Ail. 
polite,  self  dependent,  ana 
eager  for  knowledge. 

It  strengthens  the  muscles  and 
makes  the  child  observant 
and  thoughtftd. 


Arouses  and  strengthens  the 
intellectual  faculties  and 
makes  the  child  gsntle,  obe- 
dient, and  thoughtftiL 


XxoaOMit. 
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Table  Y.—StatUHca  of  Eindergdrtm  far  1881;  from  repUet  to 


Nameof  Kindergarten. 


Location. 


168  Kinderg alien  (Al- 
bany Female  Acad- 
emy). 


160 


Binghamton  Kinder- 
garten. 


170  American  Kindergar- 
ten.* 

171  Brooklyn     Frobel 
I     Kindergarten. 

172  Frobel  Kindergarten 
on  the  Hill.* 


173     Halaey        American 
Kindergarten.* 


174 


175 


176 


177 


178 


170 


160 


Kindergarten  . 


Kindergarten* 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Brooklyn  Ghil- 
dron'A  Aid  Society. 


Lafayette  Kindergar- 


Mrs.  R.    Goodwin's 
Kinderguten.* 


Mrs.  HoAnan's  Kin- 
dergarten, a 


Jardln  des  Enflants. . 


Albany,  N.  Y.  (Pearl     1880 
street). 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.  (5     1880 
Myrtle  avenue). 


Brooklyn,N.Y.(Wash-  1877 
ingttm  avenne).         | 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (210  1877 
Clinton  street).  | 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (46  1870 
Greene  avenue). 


Name  of  conductor. 


I 


Mias  Martha  H.  Vane 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (180 
Halsey  street). 


Brooklyn,  K.  Y.  (860 
State  street). 


1878 


1874 


Brooklyn.  E.D..K.Y.     1870 
(501  Lafayette  aTe.).j 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   (61     1875 
Poplar  ot.   and  130 
Van  Brunt  street). 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (880 
Waverly  avenue). 


Brooklyn,  K.  Y.  (154 
Montague  street). 


1877 


1876 


Annie  W.  Allen . 


Misses  Mary  and  BUsa- 

bethP.Sbarpe. 
Anna L Reeves .... 


Emily  A.  Tanner., 


Miss  Emily  Christiaii. 


PupOs. 


1     25 


Miss  Minnie  Loeb  . 


Misses  M.  H.  Robin- 
sonand  Ella  Fitch. 


LenaSohroeder. 


Miss   Niooline   Hen- 
ningsen. 


BuAilo,    N.    Y.    <623    1876  <  Mrs.  Amanda  M.Hoir. 
Delawaro  avenne). 


Buiblo,   K.    Y.    (284 
Delawaro  avenne). 


1877    Katharine  Cheater., 

I 


20 


SI 


e 

■fe2 


6-8 


»-8!    H 


28  I    8^ 

18       3-8 


12     3-10 


16      3-7 


16      »-7 


3  325 


3-12 


3-10  M 


4-8 

'. 

4-7 

8 

^7 

1 

*  ?rom.  Report  of  the  Omunia^iAaer  of  Bdnoation  fiir  1880. 
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h 

si 


!• 


88 


40 


40 


Oooopfttioos  of  pnpila. 


11 


Tbe  nsual  Kiddernrten  ooca- 
pations  for  the  mt  year  for 
children  under  six  yeftrt  of 
•ge.  Between  eix  and  eight 
veers,  instmotion  from 
books  is  combined  with 
Kindergarten  occnpotions. 

Exercises  with  gifts,  weaving, 
perltokting.  embroidering, 
drawing,  deeigiiing,  modM- 
ling,  paper  fuding,  classi- 
floation  in  the  «nunal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  &o. 


Designing  with  blocks,  weav- 
ing, stiok  laving,  modelling,  I 
marching,  plays,  Ac 

Frdbel'soccnpations  and  gifts  | 

FHtbel's  gifts,  games,  gymnas* 
ties,  and  Kindergarten  occu* 
pations  which  promote  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral 
development  of  the  child. 

40  '  Study  of  nature  tnm  speci- 


ApparatoB  and  appliances. 


Eflhet  of  the  system. 


Tables,  pietnres,  blocks, 
straws,  and  other  material 
need  in  Elindergirten,  pi- 
ano, books,  and  bla^- 
board. 


Tab]es,ehafr8,  blooks.weav' 
ing  material,  modelling 
tools,  roled  slates,  black- 
boards, globes,  cabinet, 
dbc. 


13 


Excellent :  after  the  first  ymt^ 
the  oomolnation  of  pore  Kin> 
demrten  occapatfons  with 
insvnotion  from  books  seems 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
patrons. 

Strengthens  the  physical  and 
mental  powers  of  the  chQd, 
especially  awakening  his 
perceptive  faculties,  and  de* 
velopmg  the  power  of  mem- 
ory, preserves  his  individu- 
ality, and  creates  in  him  a 
love  of  the  beantifnl  and 
good. 


mens  collected  by  the  chil- 
dren, exercises  with  balls, 
weaving,  catting,  panting, 
perforating,  embroidering, 
block  buiMing,  modelling, 
drawing,  Sec. 


Fr^bd's  Ist,  ad.  Sd,  4th,  9th. 
6th.  and  7th  gifts,  sqnared 
tables,  low  chairs,  piano, 
slates,  blackboard,  cards, 
paper,  books  for  drawing, 
&c.  \ 

Natural  historv  specimens, 
pictures,  color  and  form  i 
charts,  balls,  blocks,  rings, , 
modelUng  tools,  squared  i 
tables,  and  blackboard,  Slc 


40  I  Singing,  we;ivlng,  drawing,  ob- 
ject lessons.  leamiDff  of  the 
alphabet  in  English  and  Oer- 


Such  a«  will  produce  harmo- 
nious devi'lopment. 

Stick,  laying,  drawing,  per- 
forating, exercises  with 
blocks,  and  usual  Kinder- 
garten work,  with  reading 
and  writing. 

Weaving,  pricking,  modelling, 
and  the  other  occupations  of 
Frdbel's  system. 


FrSbeFs  occupations. . 


Singing,    marching, 
sewing,  weaving,  pnper 


bvinjg,'pHper  toSd' 
hiKi  P«P^  cutting  and  past* 


Frttbers  usual  appliances  and 
apparatus  and  charts  for 
reading  English  and  Ger- 


BenefleiaL 

Causes  a  natural  growth  of  the 
muscles,  develops  the  men- 
tal faculties  in  tnelr  natural 
order,  and  is  eminently  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  nervous 
and  backward  children. 

Renders  the  child  ouick  of 
perception,  strengtnens  his 
memory,  awakens  a  love  for 
tho  study  of  nature  and 
science,  teaches  politeness 
and  gentleness,  promotes 
health  and  physical  develop- 
ment. 

Satisfiftctory  in  every  respect. 


;  Superior  to  any  other  system 
ss  a  preparation  for  more  ad- 
vanced studies. 


Usual  apparatus Marked  in  quickening  the  pow- 
ers of  perception  and  obser- 


vation. 


Quickens  the  intellect  of  the 

child  and  develops  bis  moral 

nature,  leading  him  to  think 

of  tho  happiness  and  welfare 

<  I      of  others. 

Every  gift  of  FrSbel Promotes  physical  health  and 


Blocks,  rings,  sticks,  tablets, ' 
&c. 


ing,  modelling,  peas  work, 
drawing,  building  with  sol- 
ids, exercises  with  tablets, 
Stc. 


All  the  gifts  and  materials 
for  occupations  belonging  ' 
to  FrdbeTs  system,  with  i 
large  collection  of  natural 
objects,     tobies,    bhick- 
boards,  pictures,  plants,  , 
bows  ana  arrows,  Sec. 


5   ae 


I  FrObel's  occopatioBS Usual  Kindergarten  i^ypU- 

!  I      ances. 

•These  stothitics  are  tram  a  return  for  1880. 
28  E 


strength,  develops  the  sev- 
eral organs  of  sense,  educates 
the  moral  nature,  performing 
the  great  work  of  barmonf 
ously  developing  body,  mind, 
and  soul. 
Trains  the  physical  powers  of 
the  child,  especially  the  hand, 
imparting  strength,  grace, 
and  beauty  of  movement, 
cultivates  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  description, 
and  develops  alove  of  nature 
and  of  art. 
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Table  Y.—StoHiUca  of  Kimdergarien  for  1881;  from  replim  to 


Name  of  Kindergartfln. 


Kame  of  ooodnctar. 


i    i 


PapOs. 


ll    c 
111* 


181  Kindergarten  of  the 
Poppenhoaen  In* 
•titote.* 

\82  Harlem  Kindergar- 
ten. 

83  Free  Kindergarten  of 
All  Souls  ClinTch. 

1A4  \  Free  Kindergarten  of 
the  United  Belief 
Works  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Ethical 
Coltore. 


"^95 


186 


187 


188 


Kindergarten  . 


College  Points  K.Y... 

Harlem  (New  York) 
N.T.(207B.117th8t.) 

New  York.  N.T.  (189 
W.  49th  street). 

New  York,  N.Y.  (1581 
Broadway). 


New  York,  K.Y.  (220 
Clinton  street). 


1877 
1878 

1878 


1879 


Elindergarten     and 
Primary  SchooL 


New  York.  N.  Y.  (166    1874 
West  68d  street). 


Kindergarten  of  Mrs.     New  York,  N.  Y.  (28 
FroeUich  's  School.*       East  50th  street) . 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Academy  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 


I 

189  I  EamlergMrten  of  the 

Children's  Aid  So- 
i      ciety. 

190  Kindergarten  of  the 

I      Fonndling  Asylum.' 


191  I  Kindergarten  of  the 
I  training  department 
I     of  Normal  College.a 


102  ,  Mo4lel  Kindergarten 
!     and  Training  Class 


:98 


for  Young  Ladies. 

Normal  Training 
School  for  Kinder- 
gar'.ncTS,  Modnl 
Kindcrjiartcu.  Ele- 
mentary Clai'ites  and 
School  Garden. 


New  York,  N.Y.(343 
West  42d  street). 


1874 


1879 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (19  ,  1879 
East  4th  street). 


New  York,  N.Y.  (East 
68th  street  and  Third 
avenue.) 


Ne^  York.  N.Y.  (Lex. 
ington  avenue,  be- 
tween 68th  and  69th 
streets). 

New  York,  N.Y.(6«-6 
Seventh  avenue,  be- 
tween 41st  and  42d 
streets). 

New  York.  N.  Y.  (7 
East  22d  street). 


1875 


1877 


1880 


J872 


Minaie  Brekm . 


Mathnde  Beckar  and 

OlgaJacoU. 
MacyLwYaaWi 


Fanny  S.  Sekwedler. 


lira.  S.  E.  Carpenter . 


Miss  Jennie  BolweU.. 


BellinaFroehUch. 


Sister  M.  Helena. 


Mrs.  Briant  and 
LSchlegeL 


Sister  K*  Irene . 


Helena  L.  Baria. 


B.TonBrie8en.. 


Profl  John  Kians  and 
kCrs-Kaiia  Kim*. 
BSUe. 


129 


UO 


If 


39 


>4» 


4-7 


ISO 


100 


5-7      4 


aM:«»! 


4-6 

4 

>-T 

5 

S-M 

IH 
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OoenpfttloiDs  of  popflft. 


Appvntat  and  appUaaoas. 


BfBMt  of  the  fystem. 


11 


19 


13 


FrSbel'8  oecnpatkmaaDd  gifts 


FrSbei'B  oocnpatioiia 

Drawing,  bnOding,  and  all  the 

oceopitions    pertaining  to 

theaystem. 
Kindergarten  occnpations,  lee- 

aons  with  the  gute,  games, 

and  walks. 


Weaving,  perforating,  sew- 
ing, diawing,  paintiiig.  pa- 
per oatting,  folding,  ana  in- 
tertwining, slat  work,  peas 
work,  mMoUing,  gymnas- 
tics, and  lessons  on  the 
▼arioas  gifts. 

Bsll  games,  block  building, 
drawing,  stick  laying,  wear- 
ing paper  folding,  catting, 
and  pasting,  painting,  peas 
work,  mo&lling,  and  les- 
sons with  tablets. 


All  nsoal  Kindergarten  1 
teriaL 

Frobel's  gifts 


Lessons  and  occnpations  of 
the  Fr9b<sl  system. 


Prickinff,  weaving,  sewing, 
modelling,  stick  and  ring 
laying,  and  the  other  occn- 
pMions  of  Frobel's  system. 

▲U  the  nsnal  oconpaticms, 
weaving,  sewing,  Ac,  with 
object  lessons  and  lessons  in 
reading. 

Paper  folding  and  weaving, 
peas  and  wu«  work,  draw- 
ing, perforating,  embroider- 
ing, modelling  in  clay  and 
wax,  movement  plays,  gym- 
nastics, and  dancing. 

Perforating,  weaving,  sewing, 
paper  folding,  catting,  and 
pasting,  modelling,  draw- 
ing. Ac 

Frffbel's  occnpations,  gym- 
nastics, games,  songs, 
stories,  and  oliject  lessons. 

FrSbel's    oceapattons,    gym- 
nastic games,  garden  work, 
songs,  stories,  care  of  seeds, 
and  domestic  ani- 


plants,  an 
mala,«e. 


All  the  appliances  necessary 
for  carrying  on  a  trne  Kin- 
dergartoi. 

Frdbel's  Kindergarten  gifts 
and  materials  for  the  oc- 
cnpations. Prang's  chromes 
for  object  teaol^g,  stnlTed 
birds,  piano,  and  wooden 
bricks. 

The  varions  gifts,  black- 
board, and  slates. 


Balls,  blocks,  slates,  sticks, 
mats,  slats,  peas,  rings, 
clay,  seeds,  paints,  cray- 
ons, scissors,  and  paste. 


FrdbeVs  gifts,  gymnastic 
apparatas,  piano,  plants, 
&c. 


All  the  gifts  and  materials 
for  the  occnpations,  tables, 
chairs,  binls,  flowers,  Ac 


Saaared  tables  and  chairs, 
Dlocka,  material  for  fold- 
ing, weaving,  Ac. 

Six  worsted  balls,  sphere, 
cabes,  and  cylinder,  wire, 
peas,  cork,  paper,  '  ' 
clay,  and  wax. 


Gifts  reqaired  to  carry  on 
the  Kindersarten  accord- 
ing to  FrSBel'a  method, 
and  materials  for  the  oo- 
enpatlons. 

Frdbel's  gifts,  appliances 
for  calisthenics,  Ac 


Frdbel's  gifts,  and  material 
for  the  occnpations,  plants, 
a  maseom,  cabinet^  Ac 


Very 

Beneflcial  in  every  respect. 
Very  fisvorable. 


Excellent  in  its  efAot  on  the 
health  and  satiafMto^  as  a 
hnmanising  method  of  train- 
ing. 


Promotes  sbod  health,  and  the 
mental  aevelopment  is  very 
satisfisctory. 


Teaches  the  child  to  recognise 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  to  oe  courteous  and 
kind  to  his  elders,  makea 
him  thoughtful  about  the 
most  common  objects,  thus 
increasing  his  own  powers 
of  happiness  and  usefulness 
to  others. 

Children  trained  in  the  Kinder- 
garten advance  more  rapidly 
and  show  more  power  of  ob- 
servation and  concentration 
than  older  children  otherwise 
trained. 

Superior  to  uiy  other  system 
for  ed  nesting  y  oangch  iidren, 
making  them  healthy  and 
happy,  anxious  to  do  well, 
and  eager  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. 

Marked  improvement ;  it  trains 
the  hand  and  eye  and  leads 
the  child  to  observe  and  think 
for  himself. 

Develops  physically  and  men- 
tally, and  renders  the  child 
graoefal  and  polite. 


Healthy,  harmonious  develop- 
ment ;  it  teaches  combination 
of  knowing  with  doing. 

Harmonious  development  of  all 
the  powers;  it  teaches  com- 
bination of  knowing  with  do* 
ing,  this  idea  being  carried 
through  all  grades. 


•  These  statistics  are  from  a  return  for  1880. 
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Nftme  of  Kindergarten. 


Loofttton. 


Name  of  condnotor. 


§ 


Pupils. 


a  I  \iz. 


r  ,81 


Nyaok  Kindergarten 


Cook's  GoUegiate  In- 
ttitote  Kmdergar- 
ten. 


FrSbel  Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten  derBo- 
cbeeter  Realachnle. 

Kindergarten,  West- 
ern New  York  Insti- 
tation  for  Deaf- 
Hates. 


Bocbester      Kinder- 
garten. 


Cottage  Kindergarten, 
Primary  and  Inter- 
mediate Classes.* 


Kindergarten  of  tbe 
Home  forDestitnte 
Cbildren  of  Seamen. 

Nursery  and  Gliild's 
Hospital      Kinder- 

_garten. 

west  New  Brighton 
Charity  Elindergar- 
ten.* 

Kindergarten  (Char- 
lotte Female  Insti- 
tute). 


20&  1  Kindergarten  (Peace 
Inttitnte).* 


206  ;  St.  Mary's    Kinder- 
garten.* 


IM 


196 


IM 


van 

108 


IM 


900 


aoi 


208 


204 


Nyadk-on-Hndson,  N. 
Y.  (corner  2d  avenue 
and  Oedney  street). 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
(8fl  Ifilf street). 


Bocbester,  N.  Y.  (No. 
8  Clint<m  Place). 


Bocbester,  N.  Y.  (7  and 
0  Mortimer  street). 

Bocbester.  N.  Y.  (288 
North  St  Panl 
street). 


Bocbester,  N.  Y.  (01 
East  avenue). 


Syracuse,    N.  Y.   (74 
James  street). 


West  New  Brighton 
(StatenlslandrN.Y. 

West  New  Brighton 
(Stoten  Island),  N.Y. 

West  New  Brighton' 
(Staten  Island),  N.Y. 

Charlotte.  N.C 


B»leigh,N.C 


Baleigb.N.C.   (HiUs- 
boro*  street). 


1878 


207  Tileeton  Kindergar-  i  Wilmington,  N.  C 

ten.  1 

208  Cincinnati  Free  Kin-  :  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
i  dergarten.  (Front  and  Broad- 
I                                           way  streets). 


200  I  Cincinnati  Free  Kin-  ,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
dergarten.  (Twelfth  ana   Elm 

streets). 


1880 


1878 
1878 


1878 
1870 

1874 
1877 
1880 
1870 

1870 


Hiss  Sarah  CBobin- 


1870     Marion  ▲.  Wilson... 


12 


15 


1880 


1881 


losses     Margarethft 
Otten  and  Lisa  Marx. 


Heniann  PfknfflJF 

Mary  H.  Westervelt. 


Miss  Meta  C.Brown. 


Mrs.MC.StiU !    2 


3-12'  4 


S-7      8 


1-7      8 1 


e-12'    8 


CM  Thompson 

MraMA.  DuBoia. 
Miss  Mary  Boyle.... 
Mrs.  N.  Baton  Irwin. 


80  '  3-10  I    H 


44  I  3-10  18.4 


I 


Mrs.    Mary    Foater, 
prindpaL 


Kate  McKimmon. 


8BmeA.Shawk  . 


I 

.!  20 
I 
I     30 

20 


3-7      8! 


14 


4-18 
3-7 
(•) 


18 


3M  >•' 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bdocation  for  1880. 
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II 


£^  ^  «1        0ooiip«tioii8  of  papils.        j  Apparatus  and  appUanoea. 


!• 


5     88 


5     88 


5  I  40 


^  40 


11 


19 


Weaying,  modelling,  paating,  i 
perforating,     o  a  1 1  i  n  i  n  g , 
drawing,  catting,  olaesi^- 
ing,  designing  in  paper  and 
crayons,  &c. 


Probers  ooonpations. . 


Perforating,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, sewing,  paper  inter- 
twining, froo  weaving,  mat 
weaving,  mounting,  paper 
finding,  peas  work,  moael- 
Ung,  Micf  pasteboard  work. 


FrSbeVs  ocoapaftions 

The  ordinaxy  Kindergarten 
occnpations  and  object  les- 
sons in  botany,  natural  his- 
tory, and  mineralogy. 


40    All  FrSbel's  oconpations  , 


40  1st  to  1 1th  gifts  inclusive,  per- 
forating, sewint!,  mat  pUit- 
ingidrawing,  paperinterlac- 
ing,  folilin  p  and  cutt  ing,  peas 
work,  and  rao«lelling. 


5  ;  48  I  TTsual  occnpations . 


Heading  charts,  and  charts  | 
to  teach  fonn  and  color,  i 
and  to  illustrate  the  three 
natural  kingdoms.  Kinder- : 
garten  tables  ond  chairs, 
books,  papers,  boxes  of  | 
forms.  Sec  , 

Boom  built  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  squared  tablM,  { 
Kindergarten  chairs,  , 
pinno,  diagrams  of  ani- 
mals, colors,  Sui.  I 

Balls.  2d,  8d,  4th,  5th,  0th, 
and  7th  gins,  tablets,  con- 
nected and  disconnected 
sli^,  sticks,  Sui. 


Fr5bel's  gifts,  gardening 
tools,  toys,  &c 

The  nsnal  Kindergarten  ma- 
terials, pictures,  slates, 
rlobes,  maps,  pencils, 
Ad,  scissors.  See 


All  the  appan^s  and  ap- 
pliances usually  found  in  a 
genuine  FrSbel  Kinder- 
garten. 

Kindergarten  material,  ta- 
bles, chairs,  blackboards, 
Ac. 


All  material  necessary  for 
the  occupations. 


45 
6  I  44 
5     36 


5  ,  40 


Weaving,  pricking,  stick  and  ! . 
ringiaying,  and  calisthenics. , 

Frobel's  occupations,  gymnas- 1 

tics,  games,  songs,  stories, 

garden  work,  dec. 
Paper  folding,  tissue  paper  | 

work,  sewing,  tracing, weav-  | 

ing,  &c. 

TTsual  occupations,  with  study  i 
of  reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, Sec.,  nccordtngtoSIin- 
dergarten  methods.  { 

Exerrises  in  color  snd  form, 
collection  of  specimens  of 
various  kinds,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  singing,  cal- 
isthenics, dec. 


FrSbers  gifts,  plants,  ani- 
mals, &a 

Tables,  chairs,  blocks,  Sto . 


Desks,  chairs,  charts,  Seo. 


All  American  Kindergarten 
material,  charts,  &^ 


PxlcUng,  sewing,  drawing, 
folding,  cutting,  weaving, 
peas  work,  and  exercisei 
with  blocks,  sticks,  trian- 
gles, squares,  Slo. 


Those  recommended  by  Pr8- 
beL 


a  Under  10  yean. 


BfllBct  of  the  system. 


13 


Natural  and  harmonious  de- 
•velopment  of  the  yhysical 
and  mental  powers. 


Develops  the  child  in  all  direc- 
tions, tending  to  make  strong 
minds  in  strong  bodies. 


Acknowledged  by  parents  and 
physicians  to  be  of  great 
value,  as  it  strengthens  the 
muscles,  tends  to  counteract 
nervousness,  trains  the  sense 
of  sight  and  of  hearing,  con- 
centrates thought,  ana  de- 
velops the  power  of  speech. 

Physical,  mental,  and  moral 
development. 

Awakens  interest  in  surround- 
ing objects  and  a  desire  for 
•  knowledge,  which  is  un- 
usual in  aeaf-mute  children, 
thus  proving  it  a  superior 
method  to  the  old,  in  which 
they  resisted  instruction. 

Healthy,  natursl,  and  har- 
monious development  of  the 
threefold  nature^  of  the  child. 

Strengthens  the  body,  imparts 
grace  of  motion,  ^ves  com- 
mand of  language,  Quickens 
powers  of  perception  and 
comparison,  and  carefully 
nurtures  the  moral  nature. 

Beneficial  in  every  respect. 


Very  satisDEtctory. 


Teaches  method  and  neatness, 
and  develops  thought  and 
originality. 


Very  good. 


ICoatexoeUsBt 
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Kftme  of  Kindargartoi. 


5  of 


.'Si 

I' 


pvpfu  15 

— ^^'1 


^u 


O      5  I    loTT* 


I  Hit 


I 


no 
til 

319 
31S 

tl4 

315 

116 

117 
118 

HI 


no 
HI 


EindorfMton 

Kindergarteii  of  the 
Clnolimati  Orphan 
Aaylam. 

Sorentb  Street  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


KiBdernrten  in  Jew- 
ish Orphea  Aey- 
lam.  a 


Kindergftrten  in  IOm 
Hittleberger's 
School. 


liiaeA.M.Jamiey's 
Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten  (Inati 
tntion  for  the 
Blind).* 


XindergictaB  of  Ohio 
Central  ITormal 


Cincfamali,  Ohio  (160 
WeatSerenth  street). 

Cinoinnati,  Ohio 
(Sonunit  arenne, 
Jfoont  Aobom). 

CiodnnaU,  Ohio  (112 
Weet  Serenth  street). 


Clereland,    Ohio 
(Woodland  arenne). 


ClereUnd,  Ohio  (410 
Prospect  street). 


Colnmbns,  Ohio  (464 
Bast  Broad  street). 


Cdnmlms,  Ohio . 


Fayette,  Ohio. 


Toledo,  Ohio  (i 

Cherry   and    Brie 
streets). 


1870 
1876 


1880 


1877 


1877 


1878 


U876 
1870 


IfissBQinet 

IfisaLoaiseDsTls. 


1-7 
1-8 


lfiaslCaryA.SpcBeer. 


Jane  W.  HntoUnaon. 


U 


Axne  M.  Jaaney . 


Klndencarten  in  the 
Uraollne  Conrent. 

Orange  Plaoe  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Xrie  Academy  Kin- 

dernrten. 
FrttbM  Kindergarten*.  <}ennantown,Pa.  (8M8 1  1878 
I      Main  street). 


Toledo,  Ohio  (co 
Orange  and  Hi 
atxeets). 


Xrie  (Ninth  street), 
Pa. 


Hiss  Mary  S.Bedlok. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Ogden. 
Sister  St.  OaeeUla.... 


28  I    1-7 


1870 


1878 


lily  a. 


KaooiB.  Walker.. 


1  i  41 


llM 


m  FrBbel  Kindergarten 
of  the  German  town 
loftmt  School.* 


Germantown,  Pa.    1870    AUeelCBatTStt. 
(Haines  street,  near  !  < 

Main).  I 


S-7  %,% 


%^ 


6-10  •    1 


1-10 


11-4 


1-10 


10      M 


*  From  Report  of  the  Omuniaskmer  of  Bdneatfoa  te- 1880. 

a  Closed  in  the  fidl  of  1881.  ^  t 
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HI? 


S^ 


OooopatUnn  of  pvpili. 


AppAntns  and  iipliMHWW. 


BfBMt  of  the  system. 


!• 


11 


19 


J3 


40 


AH  of  FrSbol's  oooopOloM. . 

The  nsoal  jdf  to  tad  ooeap*- 
pfttiont  ofFrSbeL 


LesMD*  with  Frffbel's  thiid 
tad  fourth  gifU.  ire«vfaig, 
•owing,  otiol  ana  ring  lay> 
ing,  modelling,  paper  fold' 
iag.  ainging,  ooijeot  leaaona, 
Jko. 

WeaTing,  pricking,  sewing, 
lUding,  pasting,  drawing, 
peas  work,  and  modelling. 


Games,   nse  of   geometrical 
fl>rms,  day  modelling,  See, 


Obsieot  lessons,  embracing  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nMore, 
lessons  in  color  and  form, 
physical  exercise,  and  me- 
chanical  work  illnstrating 
Imowledge  acquired. 

Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
Mding,    cattins.  * 

stick  laying,  mm 
the  first  foor  gifts 


WesTinff,  sewing,  stick,  tab- 
let and  ring  laying,  model* 
Ung,  drawing,  paper  folding, 
first  four  gifts,  conTcrsa- 
tional  lessons,  gardening, 
peas  work,  perforating,  sing- 
ing, physical  oxer oi sea, 
games,  Ac. 

Stody  of  natora)  history  and 
botany  withoot  books,  les- 
sons in  form  and  color,  draw- 
ing, weaving,  sewinff,  block 
bmlding,  counting,  stafflay- 
ing,  modelling,  games, 
marching,  and  singing. 


Tables,  chairs,  piano,  all  of 
Fr5bel'8  gifts,  drams,  Ac 

The  necessary  material  for 
oceopations  and  gift  les- 
sons, plants,  piano,  black- 
board, picturea,  small 
chairs,  and  low  tables. 

AH  of  Fr5bel*8  gifts,  slatea.  i 
pencils,  and  oooks  for  pre- 
serving the  work. 


Chairs,  sqnared  tables, 
blocks,  rings,  bails,  a  cab- 
inet, pictoMs,  flowers,  Ac. 


Soft  balls,  ball,  cnbck  and 
cylinder,  cubical  blocks, 
and  oilier  gifts,  squared 
tobies,  and  chairs. 


Spheree.  cubes,  and  other 
solid  foims,  clay,  tools  for 
modelling.  Ac. 


Charts,  geometrical  forms, 
clay  materials  for  mixing 
color,  drawing  and  weav- 
ing, dictation  books  and 
cards. 

Chairs,  tobies,  and  aU  nec- 
essary apparatus. 


All  of  FrSbel's  Kindergarten 
material,  squared  tobies, 
low  chairs,  blackboard, 
piano,  stufiM  birds,  min- 
erals, pictures,  plants,  mu- 
sical triangle,  aquarium, 
color  chart,  &c. 

Tables,  chairs,  clay,  balls, 
cubes,  oblongs,  squares, 
triangles,  stoves,  slates, 
pencils,  weaving  mats, 
needles,  cards,  paper,  and 
rings. 


Very  encouraging. 


Harmoniousdevelopment  of  the 
sical,  mental,  and  moral 


physii 
naturi 


Habito  of  order,  neatness, 
diligence,  perseverance,  pa- 
tience, and  kindness  are 
formed,  and  the  child  be- 
comes more  thoughtful, 
quiet,  and  gentle. 

Very  beneficial  to  ph  vsical  de- 
vebpment,  being  hJghlv  rec- 
ommended by  ph  vsicians ; 
slso  induces  thought  and  gen- 
eral mental  growih. 

The  physical  training  is  of 
great  value,  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body  being  brought 
into  action,  and  the  menti^ 

Cowers  are  gradually  awa- 
ened,  without  ii^lury  to  the 
young  mind. 
Trains  the  hand,  gives  ease  in 
movemento  of  the  bodv, 
makes  the  child  quick  to 
think,  and  on  the  alert  for 
impressions ;  and  imparto  to 
him  uknowledgeof  many  com- 
mon things  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  gain. 


Strengtiiens  the  body,  awakens 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  cul- 
tivating especially  habito  of 
obsttvation  and  attention, 
and  promoting  harmonious 
development  of  the  s 


Host  beneficial  in  every  way, 
strengthening  and  develop- 
ing without  forcing. 


Children  become  strong  and 
activa,orderly  and  observing; 
they  learn  toloveuscfol  work, 
to  be  kind  to  one  another,  and 
to  strive  to  do  that  which  is 
right 


bAt  Worthlngton ;  removed  to  Fayetto  in  1881. 
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Name  of  Kinderfcarten, 


223  I  FrSbel'sEiDdergarton 
(Lutheran  Orphftns' 
Home). 


It 


I    3 


I  •        Pnpils. 


Nameofoondnotor.    i?|t  ®     ^J.    ?2 

I   11  if 

♦5  '  I-  iS 


1^' 
'?5 


I 


Germ  an  town,  Pa. 
(6580  Main  street). 


224 


226 


226 
227 


228 


229 


280 


282 


234 


Oennantown  Kinder- 
garten. 


Intermediate  School 
and  American  Elin* 
dergarten.* 


Kindergarten  of  Lao- 
caaterCoon^Homefbr 
FriendleeaCfUldieii.* 
Kindergarten  of  Bas- 
tard** Academy.* 


IMise  Bennett'*  School 
:    and  Kindergarten. 


Charity  Kindergarten 


Charity  Kindergarten 


(Lombard  Street  Day 
Nursery). 
Elizabeth  Y.  Webb's 
Kindergarten.* 


Free  Kindergarten . 


Friends'  Kindergarten' 


1870 


Germantown,  Pa.  (oor* '  1874 
ner  Mill  and  Main  | 
streets). 


Oermantown  (Philadel- 
phU).  Pa.  (Chelten 
arenae,  near  Green 
street). 


Lancaster,  Pa  — 
Monongahela,  Pa . 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (26  ) 
Sooth  loth  street).  5 


Philadelphia.Pa.  (New 
street  pnblio  school 
bnilding). 

Phi]adelphi%Pa.(480 
Lombard  street). 


Philadelphia,Pa.  (1116,  1878 
CallowhiU  street). 


1870 


1874 


1880 


1878 


PhUadelphia,  Pa.  (Fil- 
bert, street,  above 
Twentieth). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (16th 
and  Bace  streets). 


Kindorgarten,  St.  I  Philadelphia, Pa.  (728 
Mary  Street  Home        "-  *' 
and  Day  Nursery,    i 


Mary  Street  Home        St  Mary  street). 


Miss  Lama  Hoag^and. 


ff      6   ;     7       8 

20      3-8  i    8 


Miss  Marianna  Oay  . 


AdaMSMlth. 


MiflsOnfl&Co&a. 


Anna  Bennett . 


Blla  Long  and  "Kmina. 
Gibson. 


Miss  L.  Church 

BUsabeth  Y.Webb... 


1880  .  IUithR.Barritt. 


1877 


1881 


SnsanT.Comly 

Mrs.  Soaan  Lesl^ . . . 


20 


3^ 

3 

1 

1 

8-12 

1 
4 

8-8 

t 

8-ie 

3-8 

4 

4.1 

3-6 

. 

3-e 

3 

8-7 

3 

3-6 

8 

8-? 

3 

3-7 

3 

*  From  R4'port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bduoation  for  1880. 
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OccnpatioiM  of  pupils. 


Apparatus  and  appUaaoM. 


Effect  of  the  systei^. 


19 


t8 


5     42    Perforating 


5     40 


_  erforating,  staff  and  ring  lay- 
I      ing,  folding,  embroidering, 
weaving,     modelling,    and 
bailding. 


1  Singing,  plays,  wearing,  sew* 
ing.  drawing,  pricking,peas 
I  work,  string  lessons,  bead 
{  stringing,  paper  folding, 
I  paper  catnng,  painting, 
I      modelling,  and  form  boilding. 


5     40 


Weaving,  stick  laying,  priok-  i 
er    folding,    clay  j 


5     40 


ng,  reading,  writing, 

natand  history,  CHlistbenfo 
exercises,  Slc. 

Fr6bel*s  gifts  and  oocnpatioos . 


I 


I 

«  !  52 

I 
«  .  62 

5     87 

i 
5  !  40 


40 


'Drawing,  sewlxuc,  wearing, 

pricking,  builoinff,  model* 

Unfi  paper  folding:,  ring 

and    stick    laying,    peas  . 

work,  paper  catting,  inter-  ' 

lacing,  and  all  other  occn-  i 

pations  given  by  FrSbeL 

weaving,  sewing,  drawing.  | 
paper  folding,  pricking,  ana  i 
modeUing.  I 

Sewing,    weaving,    drawing,  i 
'      paper  folding,  and  modelling  : 

In  day. 
I  Weaving,   sewing,    drawinjr,  ' 
paper  folding,  clay  model- 
ling, pricking,  ring  laying.  ' 
1     physical  exercises,  singing,  I 
ic.  , 

All  of  Frfibel's  elementary  I 
gifts  %Dd  ocoapations.  I 


I 


Balls,  oabes,  cylinders,  ob- 
longs, sqaareand  tri«iga- 
lar  tablets,  rincs,  staffs, 
and  materials  for  weav- 


ing, perforating,  embroid- 
ering, pap€ 
modelling. 


ring,  paper  folding,  and 


AU  of  Frobel's  gifts,  cabi-  , 
nets,    illastrations    from  i 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  plants, 
piano,  a  masical  triangle  < 
and  bells,  sanared  black-  ; 
board  and  tables,  pictures, 
&C.  I 

Miss  S.  M.  Coe*s  Kindergar- 
ten material.  Prang's  nat- 
ural history  series,  piano, 
dumb-bells,  wands,  cabinet 
of  spedmens,  object  lesson 
cards.  ^^ 

Material  for  the  oocapa* 
tions.  seats,  squared  tables, 
and  blackboard. 


Everytiiing  used  in  a  FrO- 
bel  Kindergarten. 


Fr^bel's  gifts,  consisting  of 
blocks,  sticks,  alats,  i&gs. 
balls,  ^. 

Kindergarten  chairs  and 
tables  and  Frdbel*s  gifts. 

Square<1  tables,  small  chairs, 
blackboard,  Frobel's  gilts, 
pictarcs,  birds,  Sec. 


Those  necessary  for  the 
best  comfort  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  includ- 
ing tables,  chairs,  black- 
boards, Sco. 


AD  the  occupations  of  Frdbel's  | 
system,  movement  plays,  &c.  , 

Sewing,  weaving,   and   day 
mouiaing.. 


Frobers  gift  and  occupa- 
tion materials,  plants, 
tables,  chair8,black  Doards, 
Ac. 

1st  ffift,  six  colored  balls: 
2a  girt,  sphere,  cube,  and 

Srlinder;  3d,  4th,  6th.  and 
h  gifts,  large  cubes,  di- 
vided differently  -.  7th,  tab- 
lets; 8th  and  Otb.  slate; 
10th.  sticks;  and,  11th, 
rings. 


Imparts  health,  strength, 
and  grace  of  body,  skill  of 
manipulation,  inculcates 
habits  of  order  and  system, 
quiet*  ens  perception  and  ac- 
curacy of  observation, 
strengthens  the  Judgment, 
and  develops  orisinality. 

Command  of  powers  of  body 
and  mind ;  strength,  agility, 
and  grace  of  body ;  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  senses ;  taste 
and  power  in  design :  clear- 
ness, conciseness,  ana  readi- 
ness in  the  use  of  language 
and  in  analytic  and  syuthetto 
discrimination. 

Improves  the  physical  condi- 
tion, quickens  the  mental  £m>- 
ulties,  and  inculcates  a  lov« 
of  nature. 


j  Very  beneficial. 


Strengthens  the  body,  develops 
manual  skill,  exercises  toe 
senses,  and  employs  the 
awakening  mind. 

Very  beneficial. 


Development  of  happy,  hearty 
children,  sound  both  in  body 
and  mind.  They  are  edu- 
cated to  think,  to  know,  and 
to  act. 

It  produces  healthy,  happy 
children,  quickens  the  per- 
ceptions, attunes  the  hearts 
and  minds  to  harmony  with 
nature,  and  forms  a  superior 
preparation  for  school,  show- 
ing the  advantages  of  Frd- 
bd's  system  overall  others. 

Harmonious  development  of 
the  child's  threefold  nature. 


Harmonious  devdopment 
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Name  of  Kindergarum. 


Name  of  condiiotor. 


I 

"55 


PupUa.   Ig 


9  >> 


I    f^  III' 

fi     1 8  ill 


.M6 


2M 


387 


MiaaLehmaa'a  FrSbel 
Kindergarten. 


Schleigb  Kindergarten 


Philadelphia,  P*.  (580  I  1879 
North  19th  street),    i 


Bnunn  T.  Lehman  . 


13  j  2i-8  '    3 


Philadelphia,  P*.  (18th 
at  ana  Girard  ave.). 


Mre.  YaD  Kirk's  Kin-    Philadelphia,  P*.  (1333  j 
dergarten.  Pine  street). 


288  !  West  Chestnat  Street 
Kindergarten. 

289  Pittsburgh    Kinder- 
I      garten. 

240  '  Sewickley  Academy 
I      Kindergarten. 


1877 


1874 


MissFannielLSchleigh 
Mrs.  M.L.  Van  Kirk 


50      8^ 


88      3^ 


l8-S# 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1707 
Chestnat  street). 

Pittsbargh.    Pa.     (36 
Sixth  street). 

Sewickley,  Pa 


241 


242 


248 


Locust  Street  Ameri- 
can Kindergarten. 


Mrs.L.M.B.MitoheU'S| 
School  and  Kinder- 
garten.  I 

met     Philadelphia  . 
Kindergarten. 


West  Philadelphia,P£ 
(4037  Locust  street). 


West  Phlhidelphia,  Pa. 
(315 N.  35th  street). 

West  Philadelphia,Pa. 
(202  S.4Ut  street).     | 


1878     M.  B.  Cochran,  princi- 
I      pal  of  seminary. 

1875     Misses  M.  M.  Wilson 
andC.  B.  Morehouse. 

1878  i  JohnWay,Jr..8uperin• 
,      tendeot;  MissCB. 
Pierson,  conductor. 


1880  I  Miss  Lucy  &  WurU  . 


38     3i-7      4 


60  I  3-10 


1     23      3-8l    3  ' 


17  '  3-10  '    3|: 


1877  I  Anna W. Barnard.. 
1876  !  Miss  Mary  J.  Rider... 


I 


244  '  WilkesBarre Kinder- 
I      garteu.* 

245  Miss  Taft's  Kinder- 

garten. 

246  I  Alden Kindergarten.. 


Wilkes-Barro,  Pa. 
Newport,  R.  I 


Proridence,  R.  I  ( An- 
gell  street). 


247     American  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Lynchburgh,  Ya., 
(Church  street). 


1880 
1881 
1878 


1876 


MissGrettaBerisr. 


Miss  M.  FloranoeTaA 
Caroline  M.K.  Alden. 


Miss  Jannet  Cleland. 


I 


16      3-7      8 


85     8-12  3-5! 


15 


8-7 
8-7 


8 

8.41 


'  Prom  Rc^port  of  tbo  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880. 
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9  .in 


Oocnpfttkms  of  pupils. 


11 


Appantos  and  applianoes. 


19 


Eifbet  of  the  system. 


13 


5  I  85  Drawliig,  weavfaig,  model- 
llnir.  needlework,  paper 
foldmg,  prioking,  paper  ont- 
tiDg,  bnlUUng  wl&  divided 
cabes,  games  uid  exercises 
tending  to  develop  the  three- 
fold nature  of  the  ohild. 

5  I  40     Singing,    playing,   sewing, 
weaving,     paper    folding, 
bnildinK  with  blooks,  mod- 
elling, «o. 
FrSbeTs  occnpations,  games  I 
and  plays,  mnsic  by  color, 
notanon,  and  rhythmic  ex-  ' 
eroises.  I 

5    84     Weaving,  modell{ng,drawing, 
printing,  writing,  spelling,  i 
and  reading.  ' 

35     All  Frobel's  oocnpations  and  ' 
gifts,  gymnastics,  games,  &c . ' 


5l  84 


5     88 


6     38 


6     40 

I 

5     40 


88 


Usoal  Kindergarten  occnpa- 
tions, with  lessons  in  rMd* 
injr,  writing,  numbers,  and 
natnral  history  for  the  ad- 
vanced classes. 

Weaving,  perforating,  embos- 
sing, singing,  stick  and  ring 
layug,  aemgning,  paper 
folding,  modelling,  drawing, 
collecting  specmiens  and 
dassitying,  calisthenics, 
games,  lessons  in  color  and 
form,  the  Bible,  reading, 
spelling,  writing.  Sec. 

All  of  Frdbel's  occupations, 
songs,  gamoM,  physical  ex- 
ercuee.  d&c. 

Keaiiy  all  the  gifts  and  oocu- 
pationaofFr6beL 


Blocks,  balls;  and  squared 
tables. 


Balls,  cubes,  oblongs,  tab- 
lets, rings,  gonoeriaphs, 
staflk,  charts,  blackboard, 
and  dumb-bells. 

Kindergarten  tables  and 
chidrs,  FrCbel's  materials, 
piano .  cabinet,  microscope, 
olackiioards,  plants,  pict- 
ures, &c. 


Blocks,    tablets,   Jointed 
sticks,  paper,  clay,  piano, 

FrSbel's  gifts,   fountain, 
plants,  &c. 


FrSbel's  occupations,  gym- 
nastic games,  stories,  songs, 
&c. 

All  of  FrSbel's  gifts  and  occn-  i 


'  Kindergarten     tables    and 
I      chairs,  piano,  blackboard, 
I      color    and    form   charts, 
rings,    sticks,    boxes    of 
I      forms,  materials  for  weav- 
!      ing,  designing,  chain  mak- 
I      ing,  perrorating,  sewing, 
and  drawine,  wands,  globe, 
slates,  and  books. 
Frdbel's    gifts,     squared 
tables    and    blackboard, 
chairs,  piano,  &c. 
Tables,  chairs,  blackboard, 
balls,  cubes,  oblongs, 
bricks.materials  for  weav- 
ing, pricking,  sewing,  and 
paper  folding,  tablots, 
slates,  and  drawing  books. 
Frdbers  gifts,  plants,  &c 


Sewing,  weaving,  peas  work, 
8d,  4tli,  5th.  and  6th  gifts, 

Saper  folding,  modelling, 
rawing,  singing,  games, 
gardenmg,  lessons  in  botany, 
sodlogT,  Ac.,  and  for  ad- 
vance class,  wood  carving, 
laoe  making,  gymnastics, 
and  lessons  in  reading, 
writing,  geography,  arith- 
metio,  French,  and  German. 
Weaving,  modelling,  perfor-  | 
ating.  embroidering,  draw-  ' 
infr  peas  work,  lessons  in 
form,  also  In  reading,  spell- 
ing, arithmo^io,  and  poetry. 


Tables,  chairs,  blackboards, 
slates,  flowers,  and  all  tbe 
Kindergarten  gifts. 

Fr5bel's  appsntns  and  ap- 
pliances, maps,  globes, 
charts,  blackboards,  pict- 
ures, aquarium,  books, 
gardens,  and  collections 
of  plants,  minerals,  stones, 
sheUs,  animals,  &c. 


Geometrical  forms,  mate- 
rials for  weaving,  globe, 
animals,  and  many  pict- 
ures. 


Natural  and  harmonious  deveU 
opment  of  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  natures,  tend> 
ing  to  produce  wiser  and 
better  men  and  women. 


Full  development  of  all  the 
fiftculties  and  cultivation  of 
the  moral  and  social  nature. 

Develops  naturally  the  physi* 
cal  and  mental  powers,  with- 
out unduly  stimulating  them. 


Harmonious  development  of 
tbe  physical,  intellectual,  uid 
moral  powers. 

Very  good.  Superior  prepara- 
tion for  fiitore  study. 


Strengthens  physically,  culti- 
vates tbe  memory,  develops 
thought,  aud  forms  babits  of 
study  and  attention. 


Excellent  in  every  respect, 
especially  in  cultivating  the 
moral  nature. 


Excellent. 


Develops  the  physical  nature 
of  the  child,  awakens  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
makes  him  ready  and  eager 
for  work. 


Develops  in  all  directions,  es- 
pecially increasing  the  pow- 
ers of  observation  and 
thought,  and  imparting  a 
love  for  study. 
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Kamo  of  Kindergftrten. 


Looation. 


•     I    Pnpils. 


Name  of  ooaidnotor. 


i 


s    • 


"S  151 

III! 


E 

■f 


US 
249 


250 


361 


268 


S64 


Kindergarten  (Leaohe- 
WooaSeminary).* 

Portsmoath  Kinder* 
garten. 


American  Kindergar* 


KorfoUcYa. 


Portsmouth,   Ya. 
(Korth  street). 


Bichmond,   Ya.    (908 
Soath  Third  street). 


1870 


Misses    Leaohe    and 
Wood,  principals. 

Miss  Y.S.  Staples  and 
Mrs.  8.  c;.  Manning. 


1877    Yirglnia B. Snyder  ... 


Kindergarten* 

Kindergarten     des 
lYvaenrereins. 

lffuHf5>n  Kindergar* 
ten. 


Kindergarten  der 
Kordwest  Selta 


Kindergarten  of  the 
German  and  Eng- 
lish Academy. 

Milwaakee  Engllah 
Kindergarten. 

Milwaukee  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Milwaukee  Normal 
School  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Soath   Side  Kinder- 
garten. 


Kindergarten  depart- 
nu'Dl,  State  Normal 
SchooL 


'201  '  Sheboygan     Kinder- 
garten. 


366 

260 
267 
268 


Kenosha.  Wis 

LaCrosse,  Wis.  (Fifth 
street). 

Madison,  Wis.  (MUflin 
street). 


MUwaokee,Wis.  (Ser. 
enth  street,  between 
Walnut  and   Sher- 


Milwaakee,  Wis.  (048 
Broadway). 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (403 

Jefferson  street). 
Milwaakee,  wis. 
(Tenth  street). 
Milwaakee,  Wis.  (cor. 
^  Seventh  and  Prairie 
'  streets). 


Milwaakee,  Wis. 
(Ureenbuah  street). 


1877 
1880 


1874 


1874 
1874 


Oahkosh,  Wis. 


Sheboygan,  Wia.  (cor. 
Seventh  street  and 
New  York  avenue). 


1880 


1870 


1880 


1874 


Miss  Hermine  Weis- 
senbom. 


Iflat  Bmma  JesohkA. 


MissCanidHeyd. 


Miss  BmmA  Jeschka. 

Mrs.  Chas.H.  Clarke. 

Miss  L,  Pinckney 

Mary  J.  MoCnllough. 


Sophia  Holshaeaser  . 


Nellie  B.  Talmage . 
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Miss  Annie  Zaegel.. 


....!  18 


16 


42 


a-8{  3 


4^    5; 


4-7  I   6 

I 
S-7l   5 


5' 


3-7  j    4 

!  / 
4-8,   4 

3-7  I    8| 
4-0^   s! 


3-6 


i\ 


4-7.   8 


3-7 
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OeonpAttons  of  pupflt. 


AppM«tii8  Mid  ftppltoiie«tl 


BffBct  of  tho  syttem. 


•    !• 


13 


6 

41 

5 

as 

"i* 

44 

6 

58 

The  usual  ooonpttttoDi,  with 
•nd  oaH>th»Btc  ex- 


siBffing  I 
erooaaa. 


DeTotkMul  exerelMe,  tinging. 
motkMi  songs,  calisthenics, 
oljject  lessons,  gardening, 
marching,  playing,  writing, 
drawing,  and  short  lessons 
from  hooks. 


WeATing,  designing,  and 
pasting,    designingand 


Dainting.4 
ing,  stick 


drawing,  perforat- 


_.  and  rais  layine, 

lessens  with  blocks,  moa- 

work,  and  em- 


Dnndenng. 


All  ocoapations  of  Fr5bel*8 
STstem,  with  instraction  in 
uermaiL 
WeaTing,   block    building, 
drawing,  paper  folding, 
singing,  marching,  symnas- 
I      tics,  and  exercises  m  decla- 
mation. 
50  !  The  usoal  ocenpations  with 
I      the  diilerent  gifts,  calisthen* 
I     tes,  declaiming,  and  singing. 


0  ,  4S     FrSbel's  ocenpations  . 


5  I  40     The  usual  occupations 

5  =  88     An  taught  in  the  FrSbel  sys- 
I       I      tem. 

I  :  Work  with  gifts  and  occupa- 
I      tions,  games,  singing,  snd 
lunch. 


All  necessary  articles  fbr 
Kindergarten  instruction. 

Blackboards,  cards,  letters, 
blocks,  sticks,  balls,  pict- 
ures, maps,  charts,  nu- 
meral fhunes,  museum, 
gymnasium,  ropes, 
swings,  large  box  of  sand, 
and  a  garden  with  tools 
for  each  child. 

Cabinet  of  curiosities,  and 
specimens  from  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature. 


FrSbel's  materials . 


48 


40 


5iM  I 


Drawing,  weaving,  sewing, 
perforating,  paper  folding, 
cutting,  and  mounting,  tab- 
let, slat,  and  stick  laying, 
block  building,  gymnastics, 
singing,  m arc n ing,  and 
plays  accompanied  with 
music 

Modelling  and  board  work, 
prss  work,  paper  folding, 
intertwining,  cutting  and 
pasting,  weaving,  sewing, 
and  pricking. 


The  occupations  belonging  to 
Fidbel*s  system. 


Colored  balls,  geometrical 
solids,  tablets,  sticks, 
slates,  materials  for  per- 
forating and  embroider^ 
ing,  split  wood,  straw, 
day,  primers,  black- 
boards, &C. 


The  usual  apparatus  and  ap- 
pliances. 

Usuid  appliances. 

AU  the  gifts,  blackboard, 
piano,  and  rubber  balls. 

FrSbers  gifts  and  material 
fbr  the  occupations,  table 
doths.  dishes,  towels,  ta- 
bles, cnairs.  drums,  trian- 
gle, and  piano. 

BiQls,  blocKs,  slates,  peas, 
wax,  clay,  charts,  black- 
board, plants,  pictures. 
g>'innasuc  apparatus,  and 
I     plana 


Culture  of  the  physical,  men-^ 
tal,  and  moial  natures. 

Promotes  physical  health,  im- 
parts dexterity  to  the  hand, 
cultivates  thoneht  and  the 
reasoning  fkcultiea,  makea 
the  child  Kind,  unselfish,  and 
trutiiftil,  an«I  develops  a  love 
for  God  and  humanity. 

Strengthens  the  body  and  the- 
mind.  The  method  is  won- 
derfhl  in  its  results,  produc> 
ing  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sions inthout  overstimulat- 
ing  the  young  mind. 


Besults  most  favorable  on  both 
mind  and  body. 

Physical  development. 


Imparts  health  and  grace  to 
the  body,  cultivates  the  rea- 
soning and  observing  fiMml- 
ties,  develops  a  sense  of  beau- 
ty in  form,  color,  and  sound, 
and  trains  the  child  to  habits 
of  order,  ptuctuality.  obedi- 
ence, kindness,  and  self-con- 
trol. 

Satisikotory  in  every  respect. 


Bxoellent.  Its  superiority  to 
other  methods  is  very  mani- 
fest 


Develops  a  love  for  order,  free- 
dom, and  Justice,  and  creates 
a  desire  for  books  and  school. 


I  1st  gift,  worsted  balls;  2d. 

1  bad,  cube,  and  cylinder; 
3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6t^,  divid- 
ed cubes ;  7th.  square  and 
triangular  Ublets;  8th. 
connected  slats;  9th,  in- 
terlacing slats.  10th, 
sticks,  squared  black- 
board, and  slates. 
Balls,  sphere,  cube,  and  cyl- 
inder, building  blocks, 
tablets,  slats,  sticks, 
rings,  and  materials  for 
pricnng,  embroidering, 
drawing,  weaving,  inter- 
lacing, peas  work,  and 
paper  folding. 


Most  visible  improvement  in 

the  moral  nature.    It  tends 

I      to    counteract    peevishut^sa 

and  restlessness  and  to  make 

the  child  polite  and  kind. 


Improves  the  health  and  de- 
vdops  the  mind,  especially 
the  memory. 
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Kanie  of  Kindorgarten. 


I '  "^"^  !i 


NMBe  of  cfHidaetor. 


^     a 


r  ,  8 


Watertown   Kiadei^ 

garten. 
KfiidergartflD 


Watartown,  l^s. 
Globes  Aria 


Georgetown  Kinder* 
gaiten. 


Georgetown,  D.  C. 
(eor.  Weet  and  Val- 
ley atreeta). 


Georgetown,  D.C. 


Kindergarten  Indns- 
trial  Home  School 

Bethany  Free  Kinder-  Washington,  D.C.  (oor. 

garten.*  Ohio  avenae   and 
Thirteenth  etreeta) . 

Capitol  Hni  Inatitate  Waehington.  D.  C.  (3t 

and  Kindergarten.  Third  street  aoath- 


Frdbel  Institnte  and 
Kindergarten.* 

Iowa  Circle  Graded 
School  and  Kioder- 
garten.  . 


Kindergarten  . 
Kindergarten* 


Metropolitan  Semi- 
narv  aod  Kinder- 
garten." 


National  Kindergar- 
ten and  Primaiy 
School. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
(1127  Thirteenth 
street  northwest). 

Washington,  D.C.  (OM 
P  street  northwest). 


1877 
1881 


1878 


1880 


1880 


1877 


1875 
1879 


HiaaXDaKoeDig 

liiaa  Siena  A.  Hore- 
hooae. 


lilas  Mary  BmmaKlng 


16 


12 


8-7      6 

3-10      t 


4-10 


Mary  B.  Hatch  . 


KiiunaL.GTaTea.. 


Mise  Cornelia  F.  Boy- 
den. 


Misses  Sosie  Pollock  , 
and  Catherine  Noerr. ! 

DoraK.  Brown.  prJn- 
oinal:  Kate  S.  white, 
Kindergartener. 


I 
30      3-8     4: 

1  ;  50      2-8      H 


2     40  Bf-lO 


I 


0  I  34     4-12  «.  3 


Washington.    D.    C.     1881 

(1135  Seventeenth 

street  northwest). 
WasbingtoD,  D.  C.  (807  <  1870 

H  street  northeast),  i 

I  I 

Washington.  D.  C.  (800  '  1878 
Eighteenth     street  I 
northwest).  I 


Miss  Olga  Hesselbach . 


'  23      4-8 


! 


Mrs.  8.  A.  CaTia j    1     20    4-12     4 


Washington,  D.  C.  (920 
Bighth  street  north- 
west). 


1874 


Bessie  C.  Graves 


Mra.  Loolae  PoUook . . 


(a)   (a) 


3-10 


».» 
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Oeenpfttioiis  of  pnpiU. 


▲ppantnt  and  appU^Boes. 


Bfflbot  of  tho  system. 


•    !• 


It 


19 


13 


6    40    Singing,  twisting.braidiiig.&e. 


«     40 

I 

I 

I 
5     40 

5     40 

»    40 

t 
5!40 


5    40 
A    40 


5    40 


38 


40 


40 


Sewing,  prioking,  weaTing, 
pasting,  modelung,  folding, 
cotting,  and  gardening. 


FrSbel's  ooonpations  and  les- 
sons, with  tne  gifte.  phvsi- 
eal  exercises,  games,  smg- 
ing,  object  tossons,  and 
drawing, 

Bloek  bidldlng.  stick  laying, 
weaving,  sewing,  peosworl, 
perforating,  drawing,  fta 

Weaving,  peiforadng,  peas 
work,ltd  and  4th  gifts,  tab- 
let and  ring  laying,  paper 
folding,  sewlnr  '— 

Theao 


An  the  gifts,  papers,  and 
books  belonging  to  the 
system. 


Fr5bel*s  gifts  and  materials 
and  nsoal  Kindergarten 
fomitnre  and  appamns. 


The  different  gifts  asd  a 
blackboard. 


XTsnal  Kindergarten  occnpa- 


Wearing,  paper  folding,  sew- 
ing, paper  ontting  and 
twisting,  perforating,  draw- 
ing, miodelllng,  and 
work. 


peas 


Usnal  gifts  and  applianoes 
of  a  tnie  Kindergarten, 
airy  rooms,  play  ground, 

Siano    for  older  pupils, 
omb  bells,  maps,  charts, 
blackboards,  globes,  &c 

Everything  necessary  for 

thorough  training  m  the 

I      system. 

8d,  4th,  5th,  and  0th  gifts, 

tablets,    slats,    sticks, 

rings,  materials  for  weav- 

I     ing    and     pevforating. 

squared  tables,  slates,  aiul 

blackboards. 


Ol^ect  lessons,  plays,  games, 
songs,  and  elementMy  in- 
struction. 

AH  Kindergarten  gifts  and 
oocnpations. 


FrobeVs  gifts . 


AH  the  Frtfbel   occupations 
except  pricking  and  pasting. 


Material  for  the  different 
gifts  and  occupations, 
squared  tables,  olaok- 
bMtrd,  slates,  dumb-bells, 
wands,  globes,  maps,  pict- 
ures, dtc 


Squared  tables,  slates,  and 
blackboards,  all  the  gifts, 
including  mUs,  blocks, 
tablets,  staflb,  sticks, 
rings,  and  materials  for 
the  occupations. 


Very 


It  makes  the  child  graoefiil, 
easy,  and  polite  in  his  man* 
ners,  quickens  the  intellect, 
especially  developing  the 
powers  of  observation  and 
expression,  and  its  moral  ef* 
feet  is  incalculable. 

Promotes  physical  and  mental 
develounent  in  a  pleasant 
and  eflbctive  manner,  and 
forms  atliorongh  prq[Mration 
for  primary  chisses. 

Good. 


Wonderfhl;  changing  in  a 
short  time  those  who  have 
never  known  rule  or  guid- 
ance  to  orderly  children. 

Improves  the  physical  condi- 
tion, awakens  and  expands 
the  mental  faculties,  teaches 
the  child  to  be  systematic, 
thought  All  of  others,  self- 
dep^dent.  and  p<dite,  and 
lays  a  valuable  foundation 
for  later  school  work. 

Decidedly  advantageous. 


Very  beneficial  to  both  body 
and  mind. 


Develops  the  muscular  system, 
improves  the  health,  quick- 
ens the  perception,  and 
arouses  tne  mind  to  activity. 

It  appeals  at  once  to  the  men- 
tal  and  moral  faculties  of  the 
child,  making  htm  familiar 
with  the  forms  of  usefulness 
and  beauty  around  him,  and 
cultivating  in  him  a  desire  to 
investigate  and   create  the 


Improved  physical  and  ner- 
vous conoition,  habits  of  at- 
tention, observation  and 
thouffhtfulness,  of  sociabili- 
ty, nndness,  and  cheerful- 
ness; it  is  also  a  superior 
prOTaration  for  subsequent 
mathematical  training. 


afi«ported  in  Table  YL 
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Table  V.— Memoranda, 


Nune. 


Location. 


Remttka. 


Kindergarten  in  tbe  Inatitntion  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb. 
Kindorgarten Jaclcsou  villa,  Fla 


Kindf-rgarten  (Anna  £.  Mills)  . 
Kindergarten 


Kinderpaiten 

Klndericarten  (Mrs.  Bnach)  . 


Franklin  Kindemrr^ 
Kinder):anen  (lune  1 


arr«n 

I  Bleanor  E.  Jcnies) . 
Patt«frsou  Park  Kindergarten 


Mount  Vernon  Institnte  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of  Ne^bnry  Street  School  . . 
Kindergarten  School  of  tbe  North  End  Mia- 
sion. 

Donater  Street  Kindergarten 

KindergMrten  (Miss  Serena  B.  Frye) 


Private  Kindergarten  (Miss  Dura  a  Moody) 

Kindergarten  department  of  Eaton  Family 
School 

The  Misses  Bacon's  Kindergarten 

Ionia  Kindergarten 


Kindergarten  of  Norwoo    Hall 

Kindergarten   of  Elizabeth  AuU   Female 
Seminary. 

Christ  Charch  Kindergarten 

Colnmbiau  Kindergarten 


Berkeley,  Cal i  Soapended. 

Not  found. 


Lafkyetfce  ATenue  Kindergarten 

Free  Kindergarten  of  the  Anthon  Memorial 

Chnrob. 
Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of  the  New  York  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. 

Rochester  Kindergarten  (Misses  Otten  and 

Marx). 
Kin<ler»;drteD  of  Mi98  Cruttenden'a  Seminary 

Rome  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of  the  Ossining  Institnte 

Kindergnrteu  department  of  Miss  Nourse's 

School. 

MisR  Wbitmore'fl  Kindergarten 

Kindcrinirten  (Mim  M.  ^Ross) 

Kindergarten  of  Trinity  School 

Kindergarten  of  Ohio  Central  Normal  School. 
Kindergarten     (Pennsylvania    Training 

School). 

• '  Hope  "  Kindergarten 

Kind«  rgarton  (R.  Emma  Trego) 

St  Agnes  Kindergarten.  

Mrs.  Dr.  Max  Doerffling'a  Kindergarten 


Macon,  Ga j  Not  foond. 

Chicago,  IlL(a.e.cor.  |  Not  found. 

Wabash  avenue  and  , 

Harmon  court). 
Chicago.  IIL  (1605 Prai-   Not  found; 

He  Hveuiie). 
Chicago,  HL  (1114  MU-  j  Closed. 

waukoo  avenue). 

Franklin,  Ind |  Closed. 

Lnwiitton,  Me Not  a  * 

BalUmore,  Md... 


Baltimore.  Md. 
Boston,  Mass . . 
Boston,  Mass . . 


Name  chained  to  the  New  Sda. 

cation  Kindergarten, 
aosed. 
Cloeed. 
Closed. 

Cambridge,  Mass '  Closed. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  (Po- :  Bemeved ;  not  fbmd. 

lice  Station.  neartJni-! 

veraity  Preas  Works). 
Glonceater,  Mass Sncceetled  by  Oloooeater  Kiadv- 

Earten   (Miss   Adelia  B.  Shep- 
erd). 
Middleborongh,  Maaa.   Closed. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich  . .   Closed. 

Ionia,  Mich ;  See  Se3ond  Ward  Kindergx-:«B; 

i      a  small  private  Kindei^aztsn 

called  Ionia  KindercaneB  it 
I      opened   during   the    aoramcr 

mouihs    by  the  condnotor  of 

the  Second  Ward  Kindergar* 

ten. 

St  Paul.  Minn 1  Not  in  existence. 

Lexington,  Mo Suspended. 


BestHco,  Nebr    .... 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (209 

Clin  on  avenue). 
Brooklyn,  X.Y    

New  York,  N.Y 

New  York.  N.  Y.  (East 

Mt  Vernon). 
New  York.  N.Y 


Closed. 

Removed ;  not  found. 


School  removed  and  i 

to  Lafsyette  Kindergarten. 
See  Free   Kindergarten  <^  All 

SouUChnreh;  identical. 
Closed. 

Closed  with  the  opening  of  the 
kitchen  garden  in  the  spring 
of  1881. 

Si>e  Fnibel  Kindergarten. 


Rochester.N.  Y  ., 

Rochester.  N.  Y Closed. 

Rome. N.Y    *  Closed. 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y  Closed. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  ....     Succeeded  by  Miss  Bnmet'aKift* 
der  arten. 

Cleveland.  Ohio Closed. 

Colnmbns.  Ohio See  NormalvUle.  Hi 

Toledo,  Ohio Closed. 

Worthington,  Ohio  . . .    Removed  to  Fajrette. 
Media,  Pa Post  office  is  now  Ehryn. 

New  Castle,  Pa Not  found. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Cloeed. 

PhiUdelphia,  Pa |  Not  found. 

MUwaukee,Wis Closed. 
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KindergHrUnfram  which  no  information  has  been  reooived* 


Kame  Mid  location. 


Name  aod  looatioii. 


KindergarUn  (HIm  D.  A.  Curtis),  Sacramento,  CaL 
Kindergarten,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  (287  Myrtle  ave.). 
Charity  Kindt- rgarten,  Cnioago,  UL  (cor.  Chicago 

avenue  and  La  SaUe  street). 
Kindergarten.  Chicago,  111.  (375  N.  La  Salle  at.). 
Kindergarten,  Chicago.  IIL  (27  AldlDC  Square). 
Kindergarten,  Chicago,  lU.  if02  Langley  avenue). 
MiM  Nellie  C.  Alexander's  ^hidergarten,  Chicago, 

Meridian  Hall  Kindergarten,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kindergarten,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Miaa  E.  D.  Powell's  Kindergarten,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Kindersarten  of  LonisviUe  Female  Seminary, 
Louisville.  Ky. 

Miaa  Mary  Barton's  Kindergarten,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Kindergarten  of  Looquet-Lcioy  Institute,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Normal  Kindergarten,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kindergarten,  Boston.  Mass.  (West  Chester  Park). 

Kinderiartea  of  the  Boston  Orphan  Asylum^  Bos- 
ton. Maas. 

Parmenter  Street  Kindergarten,  No.  X  Boston, 


Soath  End  Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass 

Free  Kindergarten,  Camhridge,  Mass.  (Concord 
avenue). 

Kindergarten  (MissHntchlnsoin),Cambridge,  Mass. 

Kindergarten,  Canton,  Mass. 

Kindergarten.  Jamaica  Plain.  Mass. 

FrSbel  Kindergarten,  North  C^ambridge,  Mass. 

Kiodergan  ea,  St  Charles,  Mo. 

Klndergart«n  of  Martha  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Kindergarten  of  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Hrart, 
Hoboken.  N.  J. 

Kindergarten  of  St  Aloysius  Academy,  Jersey 
City.  N.J. 

Miss  Alston's  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.  J. 

St  Peter's  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N  J. 

Kindergarten  of  Lock  wood's  New  Academy,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

Miss  Cora  B.  Mattice's  Kindergarten,  BuAOo,  N.  Y. 

Kindergarten  of  Olen's  Falls  Academy,  Glen's 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Jaadon*8  Kindergarten,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Kindergarten,  New  York.  N.  Y.  (M  W.  55th  street). 
Kindergarten  in  St  Stephen's  Chnrch  Home,  New 

York,N.Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Jonson's  School, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Moeller  Institute,  New  YoriE.  N.  Y. 
Kindergarten  of  the  Academy  of  Mt  St  Vincent 

on  the  Hudson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Slindergarten  of  the  German- American  School  of 

the  Nineteenth  Ward,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Smnller's  Kindergarten,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FrSbel  Kindergarten,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Kindergarten,  Pittsboro*,  N.  C. 
Kindergarten,  Warrenton,  N.  C. 
The  Avondale  Kindergarten,  Avondale,  Ohio. 
The  Mt  Auburn  Kindergarten,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Brook's  Kindergarten,  Cleveland,  Ohia 
East  Cleveland  Kindergarten,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten    (Cleveland  Academy),  Cleveland, 

Kindergarten  (Home  for  the  Friendless),  Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Kindergarten  (Pennsylvania  Training  School), 
Elwyn,Pa. 

Kindergarten,  Germantown,  Pa.  (29  Wisterstreet)c 

Charity  Kindergarten,  Phiiadelphia,  Pa.  (Twenty 
second  and  Locust  streets). 

Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (123  &  84th  street). 

Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1802  Wallace  st). 

Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1718  Bittenhouae 
street). 

Sharon  Hill  Kindergarten,  Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

West  Chester  Frttbel  Kindergarten,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

Kindergarten  (Charleston  Orphan  House),  Charles- 
ton, £c. 

WiUiamston  Female  College  Kbkdergarten,  Wi11« 
iamston,  S.  C. 

Kindergarten  (Young  Ladies'  School),  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Kindergarten  (Nashville  Academy),  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Washington  Collegiate  Institute  Kindergarten, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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LUi  of  inMiiutionB  for  secondary  inatrucHon  from  whick  no  Utformation  ka$  heen  rtoei/ved. 


DadeTille  Masonio    Female 

InBtltate. 
Lowery'slDdastrial  Academy 
La  Fayette  Male  and  Female 

CoU«)ge. 

Germania  Infltitute 

Ursnline  Inatitate  of  St  John 

Baptist 

El  Dorado  High  School 

l^apa  Indies'  Seminary 

Mias  Field's  Home  Inetitate 

Sackott  Academy 

Sacmmento  Home  School 

Sacramento  Institute 

Ynnng  Ladies*  Seminary 

Home  Institute 

UnivorBity  Moond  College. . . 
St  Mary's  Academy  of  the 

Si»t©n«  of  Loretto. 

Erereet  Rectory  School 

Brainerd  Academy 

Kent  Seminary 

Bnlkolcy  School 

Hfllftide  School  for  Boyt 

The  Selleck  School 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Yoong  Ladies. 

Saybrook  Seminary 

Miss  Aiken's  School 

Betta  Military  Academy 

The  Maples ;  Family  School 

for  Yoiing  Ladies. 

Stratford  Academy 

Alworth  Hall 

Academy  of  St  Margaret  of 

Cortona. 

St  Joeeph's  Academy 

AckwoTth  Hiph  School 

Adairsvillo  Academy 

Antiocb  Academy 

Molbcrrv  Grove  Academy. . . 

Means'  lli^zh  School 

Oak  Grove  High  School 


Brantley  High  School 

Hickory  Head  Academy.. 
Brooks  Station  Academy . 
l^od^e  Academy 


BjTtm  Academy 

Paris  Hill  Academy 

Franklin  lofttitnte 

Carson ville  Academy 

The     Methodist    Episcopal 

School. 
Chincapin  Grove  High  School 

T^etbf«aida  Seminary 


Cochran  High  School 

Corinth  School 

Crawford  ville  Academy 

<  ulloden  High  School 

Culverton  Academy 

Cuthbert  Male  High  School. 
Howar<l  Normal  Institute. . . 

Dolnth  Academy 

Eastman  High  School 

Jackson  Academy 

Fort  Valley  Male  Academy., 

Gainesville  High  School 

Grantville  High  School , 

Hawkinsvillo  Academy 

Braswell  Academy 

Ilogansville  School 

Planters'  High  School 

Farmers'  Iligh  School 

Kirk  wood  High  School 

La  Grange  Male  High  School 
Keely's  Institute 


Dadeville.  Ala. 


Hnntsville,  Ala. 
La  Fayette,  Ala.  • 

Talladega,  Ala. 
TosoalooBS,  Ala. 

El  Dorado,  Ark. 
Napa  City,  CaL 
Oakland,  Gal. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  C^. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Centreville,  Conn. 
Haddam,  Conn. 
Kent,  Conn. 
New  London,  Conn 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Saybrook,  Conn. 
Stamford.  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Stratford,  Conn. 
Tyler  City,  Conn. 
Winsted,  Conn. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Ackworth,  Ga. 
Adairsvillo,  Ga. 
Aniiocb,  Ga. 
Antioch,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bartow  County, 
(17thdl8trict),Ga. 
Brantlev,  Ga. 
Brooks  County,Ga. 
Brooks  Station,  Ga. 
Bnllard's   Station, 

Ga. 
Byron,  Ga. 
Cameron,  Ga. 
Camesville,  Ga. 
Carsonvillc,  Ga. 
CartersYllle,  Ga. 

Chincapin   Grove, 

Ga. 
Clayton     County, 

Ga. 
Cochran,  Ga. 
Corinth,  Ga. 
Crawtordville,  Ga. 
Culloden,  Ga. 
Culverton,  Ga. 
Cuthbert,  Ga. 
Cnthbert,  Ga. 
Duluth.  Ga. 
Eastman,  Ga. 
Forsvth,  Ga. 
Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Ga. 
Grantville.  Ga. 
Hawktnsville,  Ga. 
High  Shoal^  Ga. 
Hogansville,  Ga. 
Hollowville,  Ga. 
Houston,  Ga. 
Kirkwood.  Ga. 
La  Grange,  Ga. 
Leeeburg,  Ga. 


Marietta   High  School 

Boys  and  Girls. 

Maysvillo  Institute 

Johnston  Institute 

Monroe  Male   and   Female 

Academy. 

Newnan  Male  Seminary 

Norwood  Academy 

Liberty  Academy 

Powder  Springs  School 


Baytown  Academy 

Rock  MaH  Academv 

Rome  Military  Institute.. 

Roswell  Academy 

Camden  County  Academy  . . . 
SandersviUe  Hi(;h  School. .. 

Senoia  High  School 

Smyrna  High  School 

C.  t*.  Beraan  School 

Spring  Place  High  School  . . 
Stone  Afonn lain  Institute 


Sugar  Valley  Academy . 


Excelsior  fligh  S<;hool 
Thomson   School   for  Boys 

and  Girls. 

Union  Point  High  School 

Whitesburg  Seminary 

Wynnton  Male  and  Female 

Academy. 

Zebnion  High  School 

Ursuline  Convent  of  the  Holy 

Family. 
Notre  Dame  Academy 


Marietta,  Ga. 


Maysville,  Ga. 
Monroe,  Ga. 
Monroe,  Ga. 

Newnav,  Ga. 
Norwood,  Ga. 
Pine  Level,  Ga. 
Powder     Springs, 

Ga. 
Raytown,  Ga. 
Rock  Mart,  Ga. 
Rome,  Ga. 
Roswell,  Ga. 
St  Mary's,  Ga. 
Sandersville,  Ga. 
Senoia,  Ga. 
Smyrna,  Ga. 
Sparta,  Ga. 
Spring  Place,  Ga. 
Stone     Mountain, 

Ga. 
Sugar  Valley,  Ga. 
Taylor's  Creek,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Ga. 

Union  Point  Oft. 
Whitesburg.  Ga. 
Wjmnton,  Ga. 

Zebulon,  Ga. 
Alton,  m. 

Bonrbonoaia 

Grove,  HI. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  HI. 
Chicago,  HI. 


Misses  Grant's  Seminary  . . . 

Park  Institute 

Sts.  Benedict  and  Soholasti* 

ca's  Select  School. 

Colloffiate  Institute La  Grange,  Ind. 

St  Mary's  Academy Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Academy  of  the  Assumption .    South  Bend,  Ind. 

Bradford  A  cademy Bradford,  Iowa. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Parish    Clayton      Centre, 

School.  Iowa. 

Des  Moines  Collegiate  Insti*    Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

tute. 

Eldora  Academy '  Eldora,  Iowa. 

St  Joseph's  Institute I  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Pleasant  Plain  Academy. 


Troy  Academy 

St  Iklary's  Female  Academy . 


St  Ann's  Academy 

La  Rue  English  and  Classical 
Institute. 

Columbus  College 

Eminence  Male  and  Female 
Seminary. 

Ghent  ( 'olfege 

Franklin  Institute 

Lancaster  Male  Academy. . . . 

Home  School  for  Girls 

Holyoke  Academy 

Graves  College 

Maysvillo  Seminary 

Minerva  Male  and  Female 
College. 

Union  Academy 

Henry  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Jessamine  Female  Institute  . 

Prof  W.  H.  Lockhart's  School 

Madison  Female  Institute  . . . 

Fairview  Male  and  Female 
Seminary. 

Masonic  Institute 


Pleasant      Plain. 

Iowa. 
Troy,  Iowa. 
Leavenworth, 

Kans. 
Osage   Mission, 

Kans. 
BufEslo.  Ky. 

Columbus,  Ky. 
Eminence,  Ky. 

Ghent  Ky. 
Lancaster,  Ky. 
Lancaster^y. 
Lebanon,  Ky. 
LouisvlllOi^y. 
Mayfleld.  Ky. 
Maysville,  Ky. 
Minerva,  Ky. 

Morganfl^d,  Ky. 
New  Castle,  Ky. 

Nlchola8vill^  Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Richmond,  Ky. 
SimpsonviUe,  Ky. 

Somerset,  Kjr. 
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List  of  institutUniB  for  $econdary  in$tructionf  ^c. — Continued. 


Name. 


Academy  of  St  Catherine  of 

Sienna. 

Spencer  Institnte 

Day  School  for  Colored  Chil- 
dren. 

MoGrew  Institnte 

St  Aloysius  Academy 

St  Angnstine's  School 

St  Mary's  School  for  Colored 

Girls. 

China  Academv 

Fryebnrg  Academy 

Lee  Normal  Academy 

Pembroke  School  for  Boys  . . . 
School  of  Letters  and  Sciences 

for  Boys. 
Stenart  Hall  Collef^te  and 

Commercial  Institnte. 

Brookeyille  Academy 

Notre   Dame   of  Maryland 

Collegiate    Institnte    for 

Yoons  Ladies. 
Dav  ana  Boarding  School  for 

Yonng  Ladies  and  Children. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Hayes'  Home  and 
Day  School. 

HigUandHaU 

Friends'  Academy 

Miss  Salisbury's  School  for 
Yonng  Ladies. 

Willow  Park  Seminary 

Assumption  School 

St  Lonis  School 

Boonerille  Institute 

Brookhaven  Mole  Academy. . 

Corinth  Female  College 

Grenada  Female  College 

Sardis  Institnte 

Zion  HIU  Hi!zh  School 

Arcadia  College  and  Acade- 
my of  the  Ursnllne  Sisters. 

Chillioothe  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Mt  Pleasant  College 

German  Institute 

Sedalia  Collegiate  Institnte. . 

St  Mary's  School 

Beede's  Academic  and  Nor- 
mal Institute. 

Sterens  High  School 

Hillsborongh  Bridge  Union 
School  ana  Valley  Academy. 

Appleton  Academy 

Coe^s  North  wood  Academy.. 

Dearborn  Academy 

Kearsarge  School  of  Practice . 

Trinity  Hall 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Yonng  Ladies  (Misses 
Clarkson  and  Bnsh). 

Hackensack  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacrea  Heart . 

German-American  School  in 
the  Martha  Institute. 

St  Aloysius  Academy 

Mt  Holly  Academy 

Tallman  Seminary , 

Steyensdale  Institute 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Mathews's 
School 

English,  French,  and  Clas- 
sical Institnte. 

St  EUsabeth's  Academy 

Yonng  Ladies'  Institute 

Female  Institute  of  the  Visi- 
tation. 

Jnyenile  High  School 

Lookwood's  Academy 

St  Mary's  School 

Chatham  Academy 


Location. 


Springfield,  Ky. 

Taylorsville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

China,  Me. 
Fryeburg,  Me. 
Lee,  Me.       ^ 
Baltimore,  Ma. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Brookeville,  Md. 
Goyanstown,  Md. 


Boston,     Mass. 

(West  Cheater 

Park). 
Boston,  Mass. 

MiUbnry.Mass. 
New  Bearord,  Mass 
Pittsfleld,  Mass. 

Weetboro'j  Mass. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
Booneyille,  Miss. 
Brookhayen,  Miss. 
Corintli,  Miss. 
Grenada,  Miss. 
Sardis,  Miss. 
nnionChurch,Miss 
Arcadia,  Mo. 

ChilUcothe,Mo. 
Edina,  Mo. 
Huntsville,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Sedalia,  Ma 
VirginiaCity,Nev. 
Centre  Sandwich, 

N.H. 
Clitfemont,  N.  H. 
Hillsborough 

Bridge,  N.  H. 
NewIpswich,N.H. 
Northwood,  N.  H. 
Seabrook,  N.  H. 
Wilmot,N.H. 
Beyerly,  N.  J. 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 


Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Hoboken,N.J. 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 
MtHolly.^.J. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
SouthAmboy,N.J. 
Summit,  N.  J. 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Allegany,  N.Y. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chatham  Village, 

N.Y. 


Looation. 


Leseman's  Institnte CoUegePoint^N. Y. 

Cornwall  Heights  ScJiool ... .   Corwall-on-the- 
I      Hudson,  N.Y. 

Coxsackie  Academy |  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

DeansyiUe  Academy :  Deansyille.  K.  Y. 

Hamilton  Female  Seminary . .  I  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Union  Hall  Seminary 

Martin  Institute 

Trinity  School 


ChMsical  School 


Mrs.  Froehlich's  School 

John  MacMullen's  School — 

M'Ue  M.  D.  Tardiyel's  Insti- 
tute for  Young  Ladies. 

Moeller  Institute 

Mt  Washington  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Murray  HUl  Institute 

St  Vincent's  Free  School . . . 

School  for  Bojs 


Sisterhood  of  Gray  Nuns  . . . 

Bishop's  English  and  Clas- 
sical School  for  Boys. 

Mr8.Bock6e's  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Brooks  Seminary  for  Yonng 
Ladies. 

Biveryiew  Academy 

Miss  Crittendon's  English 
and  French  Boarding  and 
Day  School  for  Yonng  La- 
dies. 

Liyingston  Park  Seminary  . . 

St  Andrew's  Preparatory 
Seminary. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Temple  Groye  Seminary 


Shnsban  Classic«l  School  — 
Mt  Pleasant  MiUtary  Acad- 

emy. 

Mountain  Institute 

Irying  Institute 

Trinity  School 

Hartwell's  Family  School  for 

Boys. 

Utica  Female  Aoademy 

Webster  Academy 

White  Plains  Seminary 

Kayenscroft  School 

Judson  College 


Lincolnton  Male  and  Female 
Academies. 

Baleigh  High  School 

Washington  School 

Buckbom  Academy 

Friends'  Boarding  School — 

Hopedale  Normal  School 

Morning  Sun  Academy 

Northwood  Normal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

Salem  Acadt^my South  Salem,  Ohio. 

Dagne's  Collegiate  Institute     Wadaworth.  Ohio. 

Grand  Konde Indian  Agency     Grand      Ronde, 
Manual    Labor   Boarding        Greg. 
and  Day  School. 

Jefferson  Institute Jefferaon.  Greg. 

Academy  of  Mary  Immaculate  The  Dallea,  Greg. 

Linden  Female  Seminary Doyleetown.  Pa, 

Collegiate  Institute Germ  antown 

(Phila.),  Pa. 

GermantowD 

(PhllA.),  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminar|^^^^23.0|itits,  Pa. 


Friends'  Graded  School. 


Iryington-OD-Hud- 

son,  N.  Y. 
Jamdca,L.L,N.Y. 
Martinaborg.  N.Y. 
New  Brighton  tS. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

(54  W.  83d  St). 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y- 
New  York.  N.Y. 

New  York.  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(728  6th  ave). 
Ogdenabmig.  K.Y. 
Pouglkkeepsie,N.Y 

Poughke^>8ie,  N.Y 

Ponghkeep8ie,N.Y 

Ponghke6paie,N.Y 
Bo^ester,  N.  Y. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Bocheeter,  N.  Y. 

Rye,  N.Y. 

Saratoga  Springa^ 

Shnahan.  N.  Y. 
Sing  Sing.  N.Y. 

Suffbm,  N.  Y. 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
TivoU,N.Y. 
Unionyille,  N.  Y. 

Utica.  N.Y. 
Webster,  N.Y. 
White  Plain8.N.Y. 
Asheyille,N.C. 
Henderaonyille,  X. 

C. 
Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
RiddJfckville.N.C. 
Near   Bamesville, 

Ohio. 
Hopedale,  Ohio. 
MomingSun.Oh  io. 
Northwood,  Ohio. 
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Kune. 


Location. 


Greenwood  Seminary.. 
Claaaicallnatitate 

Frienda*  Central  School 

Frlenda*  School 

FVienda'  Select  School . 


Mt.  Temon  Seminary  and 

Kindergarten. 
R.  &  Aahbridge'a  School  for 

Girla. 

Rneby  Academy 

8t  Saareur  French  and  En- 

sUsk  School  for  Yonng  La- 
School  for  Yonng  Ladiea. . . . . 


Seminary  for  Yonng  Ladiea 
and  Little  Oirl« 

&  W.  Janney  and  Siatera'  Se- 
lect SchooL 

Airy  View  Academy 

MiM  Smith'sFamOy  andDay 
SchooL 

York  Connty  Academy 

Ensliah,  French,  and  German 
Boarding  SchooL 

Carryton  Baptiat  Hi^  School 

Reidville  Female  College ... . 

Cairo  Inatitnte... 

Bnflalo  Inatitnte. 


Charleaton  Academy 

Chattanooga  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Colleokft  Inatitnte 

Hnntinicdon  High  School . . . 
Irving  College 


Sontb  Normal  School  and 
Bnaineoa  Inatitnte  (aca- 
demic department). 

Preparatory  department  Cnm< 
beriand  Unireraity  School 
for  Girla. 

Macedonia  Hale  and  Fonale 
Inatitnte. 

Yoi«i2  Ladiea'  Sohool  (Miaa 
Clara  Conway). 

Horriatown  Male  High  Sohool 

Branner  Female  Inautnte. . . 

Bdgefleld  Hale  Academy . . . 

Xaabville  Academy , 

Soathem     Union     Normal 


HiUviUe,  Pa. 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 

(247  a  18th  at). 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

(cor.    iSth    and 

Race  ato.). 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 

(4th  and  Green 

eta.). 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 

(Germantown 

ave.). 
PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,    Pa. 

(1519Walnnt8t.). 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

(601 K.  18th  et.). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Port  Boyal,  Pa. 
Weat  Cheater,  Pa. 

York,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  L 

Hamhnrg,  S.  C. 
ReidviUe,&C. 
Cairo,  Tenn. 
Cave  Spring  Jenn. 
(yharleaton,  Tenn. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

CnUeoka,  Tenn. 
Hnntingaon,  Tenn. 
Irving  College, 

Tenn. 
Joneahoro',  Tenn. 


Lehanon,  Tenn. 

Magidmila,  Texm. 

Hemphia,  Tenn. 

Horriatown.  Tenn. 
Hoasy  Creek.Tenn 
Kaahville,  Tenn. 
Naahville,  Tenn. 
Kewhem,  Tenn. 


Name. 


Oak  Grove  Academy 

Weat  Tenneaaee  Normal 
School  and  Bnaineaa  Inati- 
tnte. 

Collegiate  Inatitnte 

Cumberland  Inatitnte 

Eaton  Inatitnte 

Obion  College 

The  Grove  Academy 

St.Joaeph'8  College  andlH- 
oceaan  Seminary. 

Bristol  Academy 

RnralHome 

Academy  of  the  Yiaitation  .. 

White   Rock  Female  High 

SchooL 

Ann  Smith  Academy 

Leache- Wood  Seminary 

St  Mary'0  Female  Academy. 
Academy  of  the  Yiaitation, 

Honte  Maria. 

Union  Academy 

Hoover's  Select  High  Sohool. 

Landon  Female  School 

Wheeling  Female  Academy. . 

Shelton  College 

St  Alphonsnr  School 

St  Mary'a  School 

Albion  Academy  and  Normal 
Institote. 

St  John's  Female  School . . . . 

The  Archer  Institnte 

Emerson  Inatitnte 

English  and  French  Board- 
ing and  Day  SchooL 

German  and  Engliah  Sohool . 

Ht  Yemen  Institnte 

ParkSeminary 

Pinkney  Institnte 

St  Cecilia's  Academy 

St  Hatthew's  Academy  . . . . . 

St  Hatthew's  Inatitnte 

Sohool  for  Yonng  Ladiea 

Sohool  for  Yonng  Ladles  and 

ChUdren. 
Academy  of  the  Yisitation  . . 

Spencer  Academy.. » 


St  Yinoent's  Academy 

Rocky  Honntain  Senunary  . 


Location. 


PinHookLanding, 

Tenn. 
Ripley,  Tenn. 

Shelbvville,  Tenn. 
NearSparta,  Tenn. 
Sparta,  Tenn. 
Troy,  Tenn. 
The  Grove,  Texaa. 
Yiotoria,  Texas. 

Bristol,  Yt 
PownaL  Yt. 
Abingdon,  Ya. 

Near  Fork  Union, 

Ya. 
Lexington,  Ya. 
Norfolk,  Ya. 
Norfolk,  Ya. 
Richmond,  Ya. 

Spent  Spring,  Ya. 
Staunton,  Ya. 
StevensTiUe,  Ya. 
Ht  de   Chantal, 

W.   Ya.    (near 

Wheeling). 
St  Albans,  w.Ya. 
Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 
Wheeling,  W.Ya. 
Albion,  Wia. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(1018  17th  street 

n.w.). 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(505  4th  street). 
Washington, l>-  C. 
Waahington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  B.C. 
Washington,  ILC. 
Washington,  IT.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

W;NewYorkave.) 
ashington,  D.  C. 

(008 12th  street). 
West  Washington, 

B.C. 
Doakaville,  Ind. 

Ter.      (Choctaw 

Nation). 
Helena,  Hoht 
Salt    Lake    City, 

Utah. 


Table  Yl,^  Memoranda, 


Name. 


Location. 


Remarka. 


Centre  Hill  Academy t 

Paciilo  College 

Mills  Seminary 

Mrs.  Posten'a  Seminary 

Lead  ville  Academy 

Maple  Grove  Academy 

Pitch's  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies 

and  Boys. 

Oak  am  Seminary 

Laurel  Classical  and  Commercial 

Academy. 


Centre  Hill,  Ark 

Colnsa,  Cal 

Mills  Seminary,  Cal. . 

Oakland,  Cal 

Leadville,  Colo 

Green's  Farms,  Conn . 

Noroton,  Conn 

West  Haven,  Conn . . . 
LaoreLDel 


Buildings  destroyed  and  sohool  dosed. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Table  YIIA 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Building  sold  and  school  temporarily 

clo8e<L 
See  Fitoh'a  Home  School,  Darien. 

Closed. 

Closed.  ^  I 
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Name. 


Location. 


Bimarki. 


St  John  Baptiat  School 

Clark  University 

Cedar  Creek  High  School 

La  Hatte'H  Select  School 

JackaouviUe  Acailemy 

Long  Cane  Academj 

MaiiettA  Military  Institute 

Nacoochee  Male  and  Female    High 
SchooL 

Rabun  Gap  High  School 

Smith  viUe  Hi^  School 

WrighUville  Hiffh  School 

French  and  English  Academy 

Harvard  School 

Freio  Deatacbe  Schnle 

Freeport  Seminary 

Morgan  Park  Military  Academy 

Spicewood  School 

Bamett  Academy 

Gladewood    Seminary    and    Komutl 

School. 
Hadlcy's  Academy 

Friends'  School 

Coe. Collegiate  InsUtute 

Boardman  Seminary   

McLeod's  Select  School 

Irving  Institute 

High  School 

Morehouse  College 

St.  Catharine's  Hall 

Patterson  Park  Seminary 

New  Windsor  College 

Newbury  Street  School 

Union  Park  School  for  Young  Ladies. . 

English  and  Classical  School 

Convent  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 

Norwood  Hall 

Natohes  Seminary 

Louisiana  College 

Hope  Seminary 

Gay's  English  and  Classical  School 

Milton  CUsaical  Institute 

New  Hampton  Literary  Institution  acd 

Commercial  College. 
English  and  French  Boarding  and  Day 

School. 

Mrs.  Park's  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies . 
Classical  and  Bible  College 


Academic  department  of  Brooklyn  Col- 
legiate and  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Colombian  Institute 

Clinton  Lil>eral  Institute 

Eaat  Hamburg  Select  School 

St.  John's  School  for  Boys 

Middleburgh   English,    French,    and 

Classical  institute. 
Fort    Washington    Franco-American 

College. 

Notre  Dame  Institute 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels 

Miss  Germond's  Scbool 

Graham  High  School 

Alum  Creek  Academy 


Milton,  Del 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Cedar  Creek,  Ga 

Gainesville,  Ga 

Jacksonville.  Ga  ... 

Long  Cane,  Ga 

Marietta,  Ga 

Naooochee,  Ga 

Rabun  Gap,  Ga 

Smith vUlft,  Ga 

Wrighteville,  Ga... 
Chicago,  111.  (comer 

May  and  Harrison 

streets). 

Chicago,  HI 

Danville,  m 

Freeport,  111 - 

Morgan  Park,  111 

Boxley,  Ind .< . 

Charlestown,  Ind 

Denver,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Salem,  Ind 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. . 

Dorant.Iowa 

Humboldt,  Iowa  . . . . . 

Irving,  Iowa     , 

Manchester.  Ky 

Bastrop,  La 

Augusta,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  Windsor,  Md... 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  M%ss 

Williamstown,  Mass. 
Hokah,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn , 

Natchez,  Miss 

Louisiana,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Concord,  N.  H 

Milton.N.H   

New  Hampton,  N.  H 

Morrlstown,  N.  J 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J 
Binghamton,  N.  Y  . . . 


Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn  (209  Clinton 
ave.),N.Y. 

Clinton,N.Y 

East  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

ManUus.N.Y    

Middleburgh,  N.Y... 

NewYork.N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Poekskin,  N.  Y 

PeekskilLN.Y 

Graham,  N.C 

Ashley,  Ohio 


Removed  to    Fanlkland    and 
changed  to  St  John's  SchooL 
See  Table  IX. 
Not  in  existence. 

Superseded  by  the  Methodistt  CoQe^ 
Not  in  existence. 
Not  in  existence. 
Closed. 
Not  in  existence. 

Changed  to  Rabun  Gap  Institute. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

Removed;  not  found. 


See  Table  VII. 
Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 
See  Table  Vn. 

See  Spicewood   Graded   School,    Ba- 
ker's Comer. 
Closed. 
Not  now  in  operatiofi. 

Succeeded  by  the  Hadley  and  Roberts 

Academy. 
See  Blue  River  Academy. 
Changed  to  Coe  College. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Removed  to  House's  Store. 
Superseded  by  Bastrop  High  School 

(public). 

See  Table  VUL 

Name  changed  to  New  Education  Sem* 

inary. 
See  Table  IX. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
See  St.  Mary's  School, apparen  tly  under 

the  same  controL 
Closed. 
See  Table  HI  (normal  schools)    and 

Table  XI  (theol(Mdoal  schools). 
Name  changed  to  McCune  College. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
See  New  Hampton  Literary  and  Bibli- 

cal  Institution. 
This  school  has  united  with  Mi«s  Long* 

well's  Seminary  under  the  name  of 

Morristown  Seminary. 
Closed;  principal  gone  to  the  S.  S. 

Seward  Institute,  florlda,  N.  Y. 
Buildings  first  occupied  by  Uiis  <x>Ilege 

and  later  by  Dean  Female  College 

have  been  sold  to  St.  Mary's  Catholio 

Orphanage. 
See  mil  report  of  Brooklyn  CoUogiate 

and  Polytechnic  Institute.  Table  IX. 
Removed;  not  found. 

Removed  to  Fort  Plain. 

Closed;  building  now  owned   by  the 

town  and  used  for  pubUo  school. 
Reorganised,  and  name  chsuiged  to  St. 

John's  Military  School. 
Closed. 

Name  changed  to  New  York  Military 
Academy,  and  control  firom  Roman 
Catholic  to  non-sectarian. 

Transferred  to  Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 

Temporarily  dosed. 

Closed. 

Changed  to  Graham  Normal  CoUegSr. 
Table  HL  .      r%i^rTi/> 

Closed.     uby^OOgie 
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Kttnew 


Location. 


Bomwkt. 


MIm  Koone**  FbbUy  andDajBohool. . 

Brooks  Sobool  for  Girlt 

ICadiMm  Aoademy 

AndAloflift  HaUTI. 

The  "Hannah  More  Rftmhiairy 

Penn  Hall  Aoademy 

LititEAoademT 

Nefw  Lebanon  Institnte 

Claeaical,  Mathematfoal,  and  XngUjih 

Seminaiy. 
Xaat  Walnut  Street  Female  Seminary. 


Vtienda*  Select  School  for  Oirla 

Miao  Laird's  Seminaiy  for  Yoimg  Ladiee 
BawUns'  Weat  Philadelphia  Aoademy. 

I  School  for  Colored  Pupils 

iton  High  School 

Limestone  Springs  Female  High  School 

Snon  Seminary 

Stonewall  Male  and  Female  C^lege. 

FViendsTillelnstitate 

West  Tennessee  Preparatory  Solmol 
Mrs.  Dr. Milam's  School  for  Girls ... 
Pnlaski  High  School 


White  Seminary 

WooUey's  College 

Corpus  Christi  IQiitary  and  Commercial 
Academv. 

Lire  Oak  Seminary 

Burlington  Young  Ladies'  School 

Jericho  Academy 

Lyndon  Literaiy  Institutton 

Mo&tebello  InsUtute 

Kewton  Academy 

Webster  Militaxy  Institute 

Monouf^la  Academy 

Elroy  Seminary 

Monona  Academy 

Sharon  Academy 

Big  Foot  Academy 

Aoademy  of  the  Yiaitation 

BossJyn  Academy 

Boys  8  Classical  and    Mathematical 

Academy. 
San  Miguel  County  Bduoational  and 

Literary  LMtitute. 

Presbyterian  Mission  School 

Presbyterian  Mission  School 


Ciddnnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mt  Perry,  Ohio 

Andalusia,  Pa 

Germantown,  Pa 

PennH)dl,Pa 

LititB.Pa 

New  Lebanon.  Pa 

PhiladelphiaTPa.  (U 

S.  Sixteenth  st). 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
West  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Clinton,  8.C 

Limestone    Springs, 
S.C. 

BuUer,  Tenn 

Cross  Plains,  Tenn. . 
Friended  ille.  Tenn . . 

Mason,  Tenn 

Paris.  Tenn 

Pulaski.  Tenn 


Sparta^  Tenn 

Woolaey's    College, 

Tenn. 
Corpus  Christi.  Tex.. 

Near  Brenham,  Tex. . 

Burlington.  Vt 

Jerisho  Centre,  Yt. . . 

Lyndon  Centre,  Yt .. 

Newberry,  Vt 

Shoreham.Yt 

Norfolk,  Ya 

Morgantown.  W.  Ya 

Elroy,  Wis 

Madison.  Wis 

Sharon,  Wis 

Walworth.  Wis 

Georgetown.  D.  C  . . . 

Washington.  D.  C .. . 
Washington,  D.C... 

Las  Yegas,N.Mex.. 

Payson.XTtah 

SpnngviUe,  Utah ... 


Sold  to  Misses  Storer  and  Lnpton. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Thia  academy  suspended  in  1880,  and 

reopened  August,  1881;  has  since 

closed  again. 
Closed. 

Name  changed  to  MoBlwain  Institute. 
BemoTcd;  not  found. 

Former  principal  is  in  charge  of 
the  Institute  for  Young  Ladles  at 
2045  Walnut  st,  which  latter  school 
now  goes  under  the  name  of  West 
Walnut  Street  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Closed. 

See  Woet  Green  Street  Seminary. 

Name  changed  to  West  Philadelphia 
Latin  School,  and  school  transferred 
to  Table  YH. 

Closed. 

Succeeded  by  Clinton  CoUese. 

Superseded  by  the  Cooper-Limestone 
£istitute.  Gaffiiey  City. 

Closed  as  a  secondary  school. 

Not  in  existence. 

Succeeded  by  Friendsville  Aosdemy. 

See  West  Tennessee  Seminary. 

Closed. 

Identical  with  GUes  Colinge;  Gilea 
Colleee  is  the  old  name  of  the  school 
which  during  the  flrst  two  years  of 
its  present  management  was  known 
as  Pulaski  High  School. 

A  free  school  and  occasionsUy  a  sub- 
scription school. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

See  Live  Oak  Seminary,  Gay  Hill,  Tex. 

Closed. 

No  academy  here;  an  occasional  term  or 
two  is  held  in  the  academy  building. 

School  is  practically  dosed. 

Closed. 

This  academy,  which  is  identical  with 
Shoreham  Central  High  School,  is 
suspended,  to  be  reopened  Septem- 
ber, 1882. 

Military  feature  suspended  indeflnitel  v 
and  name  changed  to  Webster  Scl- 
entiflo  and  Literary  Institnte. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 
-Simerseded  by  Walworth  (public)  High 

Name  of  post  office  changed  to  West 

Washington. 
Closed. 
Temporarily  closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

An  elementary  school 
An  elementary  sohooL 
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Li$i  of  preparatory  9eknoU  from  which  no  inforwutHom  kaa  hoem 


Berkeley  Gymnasiam Berkeley,  CaL 

Santa  Barbara  CoUece Santa  Barbara.  CaL 

YaleSchool Cbkaeo.  DL  (103 

Anhland  are  ). 

BetUebCTi  Academy i  EluabeditoWB,Ky. 

Boolton  Academy !  Honllon,  He. 

Wmc  Lebanon  Academy ,  West  Lebanon. Me. 

En|:Itsh  High  School Boetoo,  Maae. 

Private  Latin  School i  Boston.  Maes.  (80 

Charles  stnwt). 

Monann  Ae^deray I  Mon«on,  liaaa. 

Adama  Academy i  Qoincy,  liaaa. 


Greying  IiMtitste Sn«A 

temm 
SpriagflcU  CeOesiate  laati-     flpriagieM.  Mmc 

tnte. 

Mr.  Kinae'a  SelMol TtkAcxK.T. 

Anthon  Grammar  School....   Kev  York.  SIT. 

DeLaSaDelttstitvto Kev  York.  K.T. 

(48Scc«Bdtfm«. 
Sacton  ClaaaSeal  aad  Matte-  •  Eaataa,  Pa. 

matieal  SchooL 

ThcHiDSchool PMSctovm.  Pi. 

Rocera  High  School Xcvpan,X.L 


TaBLK  yn.— if«mora»Ak 


Name. 


CoDege. 


Santa  Barbara,  Cal  . 


Closed  to  aecnhtf*  stvdenta  in  ISS,  a4 
onlyocndenta  lor  the  holy  mndatiy 
are.  at  prrwt.  admto^d  ta  finish  tht 
ecclesiaacical  couae:  aeeTaUeXL 

The  Athencnm  Academy CUc^fo,  m So  claeeica]  nor  •cseaci£c  prrparatsry 

ttcdenta  reported  aa  hcinf  at  lU 
Athenmnm  m  1S81. 

Claaefca]  School ,  Dnbo^ncu  lova Ckaed. 

English  uidClMaical School  fiorBoya...  Bootoa.     Maaa.    (10     Bmnavo 

SomersK  »tre«<). 

BHttain  Brothers'  Prepatatwy  Scicn-     New  York.  K.  Y.  (latT  Xotfim»a. 
tific  SchooL  i      Broadway). 

MilnorH^ ,  GambMr.Gihio SeaKf<iyo«GT»mmnrScfcaal,WetieA 

Department  of  nrrpantaty  inatnctiea    Obeclin,  Ohio ^  OaerniaitofOhiillnrili^gii,TiikknL 


in  Oberan  CoticgeL 


.-  N«fthSdtnate.B.I... 
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LUi  of  %n$iiiHiu>Mf<n'  the  superior  instruction  of  women  from  tokick  no  information  has 

heen  received. 


Centenary  Institute . . 

Tnscaloowa  Female  College  .. 
School  for  Girls  (Miss  Sarah 

Porter). 

GrovcHall    

Confrr^^ration  do  Notre  Damoj 
Yoting  Ladies'  Seminary  •  -  -  • 
Nossaa   College   for  Young  < 

LadieH.  I 

Southern   Masonic    Female  | 

College.  ' 

Hamilton  Female  College.  ...  * 
Lumpkin    Masonic    Female  , 

College. 
CherokeeBaptist  Female  Col-  ! 

lege. 

St.  Angela'.s  Academy \ 

Female  College  of  Indiana  ... 
Mt.  Pleasant  Female  Seminary 

Christ  Church  Seminary 1 

Louisville  Female  Seminary  .1 

Paducah  Female  College 

The  M  isses  Norris'  School . . . 

Frederick  Female  Seminary  . 
Columbus  Female  Institute.. 

Female  College 

Woodland  College 

Clay  Seminary 

Delacnvo  Institute 

Athen^Bum  Seminary 


Snmmorfleld,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Fannington,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Windsor,  Conn. 
Femandina,  Fla. 

Covington,  Ga. 

Hamilton,  Ga. 
Lumpkin,  Ga. 

Rome,  Ga. 

Morris.  lU. 

Greencostlo,  Ind. 

Mt.PleasantsIowa. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

LouisvilleLKy. 

Patiucah,  Ky. 

Baltimore,  Md.  (32 
McCalloh  St.). 

Frederick,  Md. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Sirdis,  Miss. 

Independence,  Mo. 

Liberty,  Mo. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Brooklyn,N.  Y.  (cor. 
Clinton  st.  and  At- 
lantic avenue). 


St.  Clare's  Academy 

I  English,  French,  and  German 
I      School. 

Mrs.  S.  Reed's  Boarding  and 
Day  School. 

Poughkeepsie  Female  Acad- 
emy. 
I  Greensboro*  Female  College . . 
i  Chowan  Baptist  Female  In- 
>      stituto. 

Siroonton  Female  College 

!  Highland  Institute 


Col- 


Pennsylvania  Female  College 


Cottage  Hill  College. . . 
[  StJamesHall 

Brownsville      Female 
lege 

I!  State  Female  College 

I  Rogersville  Female  College. 
I  Austin  Collegiate  Female  In- 
stitute. 
I  GalvestonFemale  High 
I      ScbooL 

'l  GoUad  College 

I  Waco  Female  College 

Albemarle  Female  Institute 

Petersburg  Female  College . 

Augusta  Female  Seminary. . 

Virginia  Female  Institute  . . 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
(222 Madison  are.) 
New  York,  N.Y.(« 
East  63d  street). 
Poughkeepsie, 

N.T. 
Greensboro*.  N.  C. 
Murfreesboro*, 

N  P 
SUtesVille,N.C. 
Hillsborough, 

Ohio. 
Pittsburgh,      Pa. 

(Bast  End). 
York,  Pa. 
Bolivar,  Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tenn. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Rogersville,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Galveston,  Tex. 

Goliad,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex. 
Charlottesville,  Ya. 
Petersburg,  Va. 
Staunton,  v  a. 
Staunton,  Va. 


Table  YUI.— Memoranda, 


Name. 


Location. 


Monroe  Female  College j  Forsyth,  Ga  . . 

Marietta  Female  College I  Marietta,  Ga  . 


Highland  College  for  Women 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladles 
Tarrant  College 


Highland  Park,  HI. 


Hope.  Ind 

Crab  Orchard,  Ky  . 
Georgetown,  K  v  ■  - . 
Hopkins ville,  Ky. . 


Warrcndale  Female  College 

South  Kentucky  Female  College  . 

I 

Sylvester-Lamed  Institute  for  Young  :  New  Orlean!>,  La 

Ladies.  ' 

Oread  Colleziate  Institute |  Worcester,  Mass 

St  Joseph  Female  College St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Judson  College I  HoDdorsonville,  N.C. 


Louisburg  Female  College. 

Rose  Ridge  Seminary , 

La  Grange  Female  College 

Cbappell  Hill  Female  College. 
Lamar  Female  College 


Mozart  Institute. 


Louisburg,  N.  d 

Portsmouth,  Ohio. . . 
La  Grange.  Tenn . . 

Chappell  HOI,  Tex. 
Paris,  Tex 

Staunton,  Va 


Remarks. 


Suspended. 

Buildings  destroyed  by  fire  and  college 
superseded  by  Marietta  Institute, 
Table  VI. 

Name  changed  to  Highland  Hall  Col- 
lege for  women. 

CloMd  for  the  present. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Opened  September,  1881,  to  both  sexes; 
see  Table  IX. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

For  both  sexes,  see  Table  VL 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

Superseded  by  La  Grange    Female 

aohool,  see  Table  VI. 
See  Sonle  College. 
Name  changed  to  Woodlawn  Female 

College. 
Closed. 
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Name. 

Location. 

Name. 

Location. 

Spring  Hill  College 

Near  MobUe,  Ala. 
BatesvUle.Ark. 
Santa  Rosa,  CaL 

Santa  Ynec,  Cal. 

Bowdon^  Oa. 
Dixon,  ni. 
Terre  Hante.Mnd. 
Toledo,  Iowa. 

Bethel  College 

RosseUTUle,  Ky. 
CoUegeviUe,  Minn. 
Fnlton,  Mo. 
Alfred;  N.Y. 

A'rkftnMM  Colleice'. 

SL  John's  CoUeire 

Cliristian  CoUege  of  the  SUte 
of  CaliforniA. 

Westminster  CoUege 

Alfred  Universitv^ 

College  oi  Oar  Ladj  of  Goa- 

St  Francis  CoUeire 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

dalape. 

Xenia  CoUege.... 

Xenia,  Ohio. 

BowdonCoDege 

Wavnesbnnr  CoUese 

Waynesbnr&JPa. 

Bock  River  University 

Manchester  CoUege 

St.  Bonaventnre's  CoUege .... 
Weetem  College 

Woodbnry  College 

Woodbnry,  Tenn. 
Salado,  Tez. 

Kentucky  Classical  and  Bnsi- 
ness  College. 

North  Middletown, 
Ky. 

Table  IX. —  Memoranda. 


Name. 


CaUfomla  CoUege 

Washington  CoUege 

Oaines^le  C<^lege 

Erangelisch-Latherisches  CoUegiam  . 

Bedford  CoUege 

Algona  CoUege 

Hnmboldt  College 

Whittier  CoUege  and  Normal  Institute 

Western  CoUege 

Aicom  University 

St  Joseph  CoUege 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

McCorkle  College 

New  Castle  CoUege 

Beech  Grove  CoUege 

St  Joseph's  CoUege 


VacavUle,  Cal 

WashingtOD,  Cal . . 
GainesvlUe.Ga.... 

Mendot«,Ill 

Bedford*  Ind 

Aigona.  Iowa 

Humboldt,  Iowa . . . 
Salem,  Iowa 

Western,  Iowa 

Rodney,  Miss 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

Osceola,  Nebr 

Sago,  Ohio 

Newcastle,  Pa.... 
Beech  Grove,  Tenn 

BrowntTiUe,Tex.. 


Remarks. 


Suspended. 

SeeTTable  VL 

A  city  academic  school,  see  Table  YL 

See  Table  VIL 

Temporarily  closed. 

Not  m  existence. 

Suspended. 

See  reports  of  this  institution  in  Tables 

m  uid  lY. 
Relocated  at  Toledo,  Iowa. 
Changed  to  Alcorn  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  College,   see  Table  X, 

PartL 
See  St  Joseph  Commercial   College, 

Table  IV. 
Removed  to  Fnllerton  in  1881. 
Suspended. 
Closed. 
A  district  school  of  high  grade,  see 

Table  YL 
Temporarily  closed. 
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1800 
1865 
1872 

1868 

1867 

1849 

1791 
1865 
1872 

1870 

1867 

1848 

Burlington,  Vt..| 
Blacksburg,Va,.. 

Hampton.  Ya 

Morgantown,  W. 

Ya. 
Madison.  Wis 

•nif eraity  of  Termontand  SUte  { 
Asriouftnral  College.               > 

Yirg^nla  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College.* 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricult- 
ural Institute. 

A  gricultural  department  of  West 
Virginia  University. 

College  of  Arts  (University  of 
Wisconsin). 
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List  of  inatituiions  frtnn  which  no  information  luu  hem  reccired. 


Kame. 


^hool  of  Theology  in  Bethel  CoUe<re 

beologicol  School  of  Westminster  College  . . . 
rooklyn  Lay  College  and  Biblical  Institute  . . 
bcolo;ncal  aepartment  of  Urbana  University 

oravian  Theological  Seminary 

;.  Vincent's  Seminary 

^  Michaers  Semiaary 

w  John's  Theological  Seminary 


Location. 


RnssellTille,  Ky. 
Fnlton,  Mo. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Urbana,  Ohio. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
PhiladelphiA,Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Norfolk,Tft. 


Table  XI. — Memoranda, 


Xame. 


Location. 


tlanta  Baptist  Seminary. Atlanta,  Oa 

heological  department  of  Lincoln  Uni- ;  Lincoln,  lU  . 
rersity.  i 

heological  depar^ent  of  Shaw  Unl 
verslty. 

t.  St.  HarVa  Seminary 

tiriatliohe  ^ildnnga-Anatalt  der  Men- 
nonitea. 


Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Cincinnati, Ohio  ... 
Wadsworth,  Ohio... 


Remarks. 


SeeTaUeTL 
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Table  XUL—Mewioranda. 


College  of  Hedidn^  Soathem  UniTenity  . 
Savamiah  Medical  College . 


If  ew  OrleuM  Dentftl  College 

Claas  in  plutfin«oy  of  the  medical  d^Mrtment 

of  the  UniTenity  of  LooiaiMUk 
KaoMS  City  C<dlege  of  Phyeiciaiw  and  Snr- 

geont. 
Cieyeland  liedioal  College  (Weatern  Beaerve 

College). 


Philadelphia  Dental  C4^ege 

Tezaa  Medioal  C<^ege  and  Boqiital.. 


Oreeosboro*  ^ 
Savannah,  6a 
New  Orleana,  La. 
New  Orleana,  La. 

KanaaaCity.Ho. 

CleTeland,Ohio  .. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Oalveaton,  Tex  .. 


Soapeoded. 

No  informatkm  leoeired. 

Cloeed. 

No  infonnation  reoeiTed. 


Name   changed  to  Kaaaaa  CitT 

Medical  College.  ' 

Has  united  with  the  nwdieal  de- 
partment of  Wooeter  Un  trenxtr 
nnder  the  name  of  the  ^f^riX 
Department  of  Weatern  Ptwii  i  ■. 
UiUTersity. 
No  information  reoeiTed. 
Lectnrea  diaoonUnaed. 
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Table  Xl\,— -Summary  of  examinatUm$  for  admisaion  to  the  United  States  Military 
and  Naval  Academies  for  the  year  1861. 
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Mi««1fti^{ppi       .                 

1 
4 

1 
8 

*i* 

i 

.... 

... 

... 

UiasoiiTl. 

3  111  1 
0   o'  0 

>r«bTm»ka. .- 

" 

.... 

Kerada.. 

0 
0 
0 
6 

1 
8 

I 

2 
0 
2 

4 
0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
2 
0 

1 

I 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

n 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 
0 
4 
1 
0 
1 
2 
0 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

i 

"i 

... 

y 

.... 

!.. 

... 

TfAw  HamiMhira. .........rT.... 

Kew  Jersey 

New  York. 

18 

1 

2 

is' 

6 

1 
2 

h 

8 

8 

6 

5 

6 

8 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

.... 

T 

5 

'2 

2 

*2 

i 

PennBvlvania 

Rhode'laland 

Soaih  (/arolina r 

2 
8 

i 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

*i" 

1 
1 
2 

1 

i' 
*i 

*i 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1 

TenneMee- 1 ..t - 

Texan  

.. 

"i 

1 

i 

i 

Vlnrinia 

We&  Virgiiiia 

10 

Wlt^Kmtin   .... 

0    0   0 
0    0   0 
0    0  0 
0    0  0 
0    0,0 
0    0  0 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 

i" 

Arizona 

Dakoto 

District  of  Colombia 

Idaho  

0    0 
0  in 

i' 

*i' 

... 

... 

... 

Montana 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

NewMexloo 

0    A 

0 ;   A 

Utah  

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
n 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

** 

■ 

Waahinffton 

"Wyoming t  -  - , ^  -  r  r . , 

Foreign.'".. 

1 

▲tlarse 

1   0 

^ 

^ 

"^ 

24 

^ 

10 

86  SO 

Total 

148 

85  en 

411 

23  ^ 

9ai 

1  1 

a  Not  examined  in  this  branch. 
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RFPORT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   EDUCATION. 


Tablr  XY.^Pabt  l,—Degree$  conferred  in  1881  hy  mmUferBiUei,  oolUgm,  mskntyk 

[The  following  are  the  explanfttionB  of  abbreviatioDS  used  It.  Part  1  of  this  table :  L.  B.,  Bachelor  ol 
of  ScieDcc;  B.  C.  £.,  Bachelor  of  Civil  BDgineeriog;  C.  B.,  Civil  Ei^cineer;  B.  Agr^ Bachelor  <tf  Asri 
Minioe  Engineer :  D.  B.,  Dynamic  Engineer:  B.  Arch.,  Bachelor  of  Architectare;  Ph.  B.,  Bachelor  of 
D.  B..  Bachelor  of  Divinity ;  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  IL  D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  D.  D.  SL,  Doctor  oT 

lfOTB.->0ahow8  Uiat  no  degreea  wen 


Institationt  and  locatlonii. 


An 


AU  degrees. 


Letters. 


A.B.       A.M. 


0      9      B      0      C 

8.8 


1    e 


»5  ,  »S  .  n    ^    m 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege,  Aabnm,  Ala. . 

Southern  University,  Greensboro',  Ala ^ , 

Howard  College,  Marion,  Ala 

Univeruty  of  Alabama,  Taacaloosa,  Ala 

Cane  BHI  College,  Boonsboro',  Ark  . 


Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark 

College  of  St.  Augustine,  Benicia,  Cal 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal 

Pierce  Christian  College,  College  City,  Cal 

St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

St.  Mary's  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Santa  Claia  College,  Santa  Clara,  Cal 

University  of  the  Pacific,  SanU  Clara,  Cal 

Pacific  Aiothodist  College,  Santa  Bosa,  Cal 

Hesperian  College,  Woodland,  Cal    ."^ «. 

Univeisity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo 

Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Conn 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Coon 

Yale  College.  Kew  Haven,  Conn 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga 

Pio  Nono  College,  Macon,  Ga 

Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34  j 
85  I 

36  j 

37  I 

38  I 

39  * 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 

a  With  the  degree  of  B.  £.  (bachelor  of  engineering). 

b  "Bachelor  of  scientific  acricultnre." 

e  These  are  degrees  in  medical  department  only ; 
no  report  of  those  conferred  in  collegiate  de- 
partment. 

d  Includes  1  honorary  degree  of  M.  D. 


Abmgdon  College,  Abingdon,  111 

HcddingCollege,  Abingdon.  Ill 

Illinuis  Wesleyan  Unlvernity,  Bloomington.  111. 

8t^  Viateur's  College,  Boorbonnais  Grove,  lU 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicaeo,  111  

University  of  Chicago,  C  hloago.  111 

Eureka  College,  Eureka,  HI     

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111 

E wing  College,  Ewing,  111 

Knox  College,  Galesburs.  HI 

Lombard  University,  Galesbnrg.  HI 

Illinois  College.  Jacksonville,  III 

Lake  Forest  University.  Lake  Forest,  HI 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  III 

Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  111    

Monmouth  CoUege,  Monmouth.  HI 

Northwestern  College,  Napervillo,  HI 

Chaddock  College,  Quincv,  HI  

Aucnstana  College,  Kock  Island,  III 

ShnrtUff  College,  Upper  Alton,  111  

Illinois  Industrial  University,  Urbana,  Hi 

Westfield  CoUege,  Westfielcl,  III 

Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  HI 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind 

Wabash  CoUege,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 


15 

4 

8 
89 

6 
elO 
s3 
53 

2 
14 
34 

5 
17 

6 

6 

s6 

27 

48 

240 

8 
60 

4 
25 

8 
12 

1 

18 
40 

5 

2 

52 

«8 

113 

2 
23 

5 
16 

8 
89 
12 
48 

8 

4 

6 
12 

1 

7 
27 
17 


e\ 


fl  ,  • 


7  i  8 


5 

1   .... 
5   .... 


p2 


rl7 


1  '..!. 

...     7 

2  '..-' 


4  ml  I 

2  1...-, 


2    ... 

1    ... 
1    ... 


,. 


1    4 


s  Degrees  not  specified. 
/]5  of  these  are  in  science  and  8  in  letteia. 
0  Includes  6  "master  of  law." 
A 1  "bachelor  of  chemical  scienoe." 
i Honorary  degree  of  *' maaterof  agrieoitiire." 
iJigitized  by  VjVJOy  IL 
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;nd  other  prof essUmaJ  achoohy  and  by  schools  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 

^ters;  A.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Arts :  A.  M.,  Master  of  Arts:  So.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Science ;  Sc.  M.,  Master 
nlture;  B.  M  £.,  Bachelor  of  Mining  Engineering;  M.  £.,  Minins  Engineer;  C.  &  M.  E.,  Civil  and 
•hilosophy;  Ph.  D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  Mus.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Music;  Mus.  D.,  Doctor  of  Music ; 
>exital  Surgery ;  Ph.  G.,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy ;  LL.  B.,  Bachelor  ot  Laws ;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws.] 

onferred ; indicates  none  returned. 


Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art. 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

kxB. 

ScM. 

< 

i 

ei 

Ph.  B. 

Ph.D. 

1 

1 

CO 

9 

a 
1 

►5 

1 
37 

If 

38  39 

30 

31 

i 

I 

4 

& 

8 

1 

1 

n 

A 

n 

1 

10 

tl 

.. 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

31 

tt9 

33 

34 

SIfi 

30 

^ 

a5 

b3 

1 

** 

** 

1 

■ 

::::::: 

2 

( 

" 

1 

1 

8 

13 

2 

4 

' 

... 

*' 

5 

<f11 

::;::.■...  i.... 

6 

....1.... 

7 

... 

/18 

16 

16 

8 

> 

... 

' 

9 

• 

... 

2 

10 

* 

11 

12 

8 

13 

■ 

14 

1 

.... 

16 

1 



^f^ 

*'  J 

17 

***i... 

8 
44 
4 

4 

8 

1 

1 
4 

18 

10 

y37 

19 

■  •( 

?0 

1 

'  *  ■) 

23 



21 

* 

n 

1 

?3 

?4 

V^ 

; 

?« 

8 

... 

27 

...13 

.... 

1 

14   ml 

?8 

.... 

29 

30 

2 

1 

1 

o30 

1 

31 



32 

6 

d45 

o*;>o 

1 

33 

34 

... 

... 

36 

... 

3A 

1 

1 

1 

1 

37 

1 

2 

1 



38 

' 

.. 

1 

3 

39 

7 

40 

2 

41 

42 

1 

. . .. 

43 





44 

■        ' 

a 

1 

45 



4H 

47 

.. 



1 

48 

1 

1 

49 



.... 

1 — 1  —  1  — 

2 

.... 

...J  1 

60 

i  "  Bachelor  of  English  literature.** 

k  * '  Master  of  philosophy." 

I  Graduates  in  music. 

n  Pro  merito  (on  examination). 

n  This  is  D.  0.  L.  confeired  on  examination. 

)  Degrees  conferred  in  the  Union  College  of  Law. 


p  These  are  "laureate  of  English  literature." 
9 Includes  13  "full  certificates"  given  t^)  spe- 
cial ^tudeut9. 
r  Includes  1  "master  of  letters."      ^  ^  ^.^ 
*  These  are  L.  A.  ("laureateij^^kt^OglC 
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Tablb  XV.— Part  1. — Degrees  conferred  w 
KOTB.~0  fthows  thai  no  degree*  v«ff« 


iBttitations  aad  locations. 


Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind 

Indiana  Aabnry  tJnivenity,  Oreenoaatle,  Ind  .. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  lod 

Harts ville  University,  Harts ville,  Ind 

Butler  University,  Irvington.  Ind 

Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind 

Union  Christian  College,  Merom.  Ind 

Moore's  UiU  CoUege,  Moore's  Hill,  Ind 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind  ... 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa ... 

Amity  CoUese,  College  Springs,  Iowa 

Oriswold  College,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Norwegian  Luther  College,  DeconUi,  Iowa 

Parsons  Colleee,  Fairfield.  Iowa 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa 

Simpson  Centenary  College,  Indianola,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa . 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  VemoB,  Iowa 

Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 


Central  University  of  Iowa,  Pella,  Iowa 

St  Benedict's  CoUege,  Atchison,  Kans ^ 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  CityJCans 

Highland  University,  Highland,  Kans 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Slans 

Lane  University,  Lecompton,  Kans 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans 

St  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown^  Ky 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky 

Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky 

Eminence  College,  Eminence,  Ky         

Kentucky  Military  Institute,  Farmdale,  Ky 

Georgetown  College,  Gk>orgetown.  Ky 

Kentuckv  Wesleyan  CoUege,  Millersburg,  Ky 

Central  University,  Richmond.  Ky 

St  Mary's  CoUege,  St  Mary's,  Ky 

Jefferson   College   <St   Mary's),   Convent.  St  James  Par* 

ish.  La. 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana,  Jackson,  La 

CoUege  or  the  Immaculate  Conception,  New  Orleans,  La 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La 

University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me 

Bates  College,  Lcwiston,  Me 

Maine  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  the  Meohaaio  Arta, 

Orono,  Me. 

Colby  University.  Waterville,  Me 

United  States  N'sval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Md 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  ^tlmore.  Ma 

Washington  CoUege,  Chestertown,  Md 

M  ary  land  A  grloultural  College,  CoUege  Station,  Md 

Rock  HUl  College,  EUicott  City,  Md    

Mount  St  Mary  s  CoUege,  Emmittsburg,  Md 

Frederick  CoUege,  Frederick.  Md   

Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass .... .. . 


All 


All  degrees. 


0 

63 

16 
3 

87 
8 
8 
4 

46 
4 

22 
4 
2 

18 
6 
» 

86 

12 
173 

10 

18 

10 
4 

14 
3 
6 
4 

19 
4 

12 
8 
8 

24 
7 
ftl6 
2 
9 

89 
8 
8 

8 
4 

10 

j» 
84 
48 
25 

89 
6 

21 
6 
4 
4 

27 
0 

16 


4 
0 

1 

a 
2  «u 

0 


A.B. 


i 

ill 
5  itt 


A.M. 


2 


5   a 


7  ;  8 


»|- 


,...., 


1  .. 
0  .. 
0    .. 

...1.. 
0  I.. 


10 


7 

2  t. 


1 
2 
0 

lil::: 


2  I.... 

4  '.... 
I 


13 


SI 


r 


I. 


'....1- 
!   7  : 

6  ". 


1 
U 


61 


a  Graduates  lo  theology.  d  *  *  Doctor  of  vetarinuy  medicine.** 

bXhis  includes  31  commercial  gradoatea  and  1  « These  were  degrees  oonfernMi  on  ooaipleClaK 

certificate  lor  telegraphy.  of  "ladies*  coarse.*'    .      r^r^m/> 

T  These  are  medical  certiflcatea.  Jigitized  by  vj  iJiJv  IV^ 
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Si  by  nniversiiies,  oolUgea,  j-c, — Continned. 
if  erred;  ....  iodicatet  none  retained. 


Sdenoe, 

Philosophy. 

Art, 

MeaAoifii^, 

L»W* 

.B. 

ScM. 

d 

Pi 
6 

1 

p4 

i 
IS 

10 

1 

IT 

18 

PIlB. 

Fh-D. 

5 

1 
1 

C^ 

^ 

5 

P 
P 

6 

i 
1 

31) 

P 
31 

1 

A 

n 

1 
19 

{ 

*s 

10 

11 

Id 

la 

14 

90 

1 

!II 

w^ 

•J3 

94 

m 

90 

9T 

\ 

as  w 

51 

16 

aU 

8 
8 

2 

ft2 

M 

... 

M 

' 

88 

rv5 

M 

1 

ft? 

ft8 

... 

03 

4 

2 

ftO 

60 

4 

dl 

61 

6? 

ol 

3 

(fH 

... 

64 

1 

6ft 

4 

1 

66 

2 

67 

... 

4 

68 

2 

11 

/52 

88 

.... 

60 

... 

S 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

70 

.... 

8 

1 
8 

71 

«3 

72 

78 

4 

74 

.... 

7ft 

. 

. . .. 

1 

76 



77 

78 

70 

80 

81 

82 

1 

88 

... 

84 

1 

8ft 

86 

1 

87 

2 

83 

2 

88 

80 

00 

01 

02 

... 

1 

9 

08 

SO 
80 

04 

1 

::::::: 

2 

Oft 

5 

1 

2 

96 

1  1 

.... 

7 

.... 

4 

07 

X 

2 

1 

08 

:::.';:::i 

00 

....!.... 

9 

1    ' 

100 

....1.... 

::::::::i 

— 1 

101 

1 

!.:::.  .1 

.  ^ ..  .  .|.... 

103 
108 

.. .    .... 

....! 

...... .j... 

1 

....| 

1 

1 

ai 

1 

104 

....j.... 

1 

...... 

1 1....1 

106 

1 

1 

.   i:::'!:::.';::: 

1  I 

106 

;;;i;;; 

....!.... 

...  .|...  ^. ..... ... 

2! 

3 

107 

loclodes  1  ad  eandom  degree. 

"  MMter  of  aeconnta  '* 

Inclades  5  "  eradnatee  in  commercial  ooone.'* 

"  Bachelor  of^glish." 


^Degrees   ooofBrred   in   medical   department 

only. 
Ik  Degreea  not  specifled. 


Oigitlzed  by  ^OOQIC 
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REPORT  OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   EDUCATION. 


Table  XV.— Part  1.— Decreet  oon/crr^ui 
If  OTB.-— 0  ahows  that  no  defcreoB  vere 


Inttitntioiis  md  looatiiona. 


AU 


AUdegreeB. 


I 


A.B. 


A.1L 


^'1 


MMsaohnsetta  A  grionltonl  College,  Amherst,  Mass 

Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Masa 

Massachusetts  Institate  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Tufts  College,  College  Hill,  Mass 

Williams  CoUcKe,  Williamstown,  Mass 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass 

Worcester  County  Free  Institate  of  Industrial  Science,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Adrian  Col  lege,  Adrian,  Mich 

Albion  College,  Al blon,  Mich 

U-' '— n?  •!-,-V:!7:!n.  Ami  Arhw.Mich  , 

Bi  ila  Ci'wki.Miuh.... 

Hili^iiiti'^  r.[.iii';'-.  iliii-*rii.,ie,  Mleb 

Himts  Ci>lk'|iH,  JlsNitiLiitl,  MuL    ..,,,,..,.    ., 

KnIiiniHEoa  C'»H'  l;i\  KA^iiDiiir:oo.  Mic^h  .-..- 

MmlkigiiinHUU'  A^ric^tiJtnml  CoUtgci,  Lantiitig,  Mich 

OUv*il  Collect', Ollvi't.  Mich  ,„,,..,,...... 

Uamljuct  Uijivi^rmity,  fliwiili&o.  Mitin  ... 

AiiujHliEir^  Sr'iutriary,  Mttmeapei'lb,  Minn 

Uii !  V  L'  r»  i  t  V  vX  M  Lu  uV<K»(ap  MiDoeniioli!!,  ^i  □  a 

CuHi^*iil?i-llt^ff*\Kortbflelil,  Mitia  .. 

Ai£9i<  ulr[LT4i]  imd  Mec?banlc»t  Uolkge  of  Mississippi,  Agri- 
cult  t[r,i]  <>>lk^K*S  Mlsn. 

MiH*ift-.H'r'^  ll^'tl'-fff.X'UDt'On,  Mias-....*.,^. 

Sli  rk  ?¥  ITiiJ vnrsiit V,  11^*11  y  Sprliipi,  MlftS  . _ 

Uui Vi'r*l(  V  iyl  llii:in\»i*inpl,  (Jsitnl,  Mias  * . .   

CIii  i^Skiri'Tiiiv.  i^ii\.  r.inl.iii,  Mi>    

8t    •      .  ;    '       ■   '■  ■    ■       ■'.   M.. 

Uj,.  ;. ..  ia,Mo 

Grand  Klver  College,  iSdinbarg,Mo 

Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo 

Lewis  College,  Glasgow *. 

Pritchett  School  Institute,  Glasgow,  Mo 

Lincoln  College,  Greenwood,  Mo 

La  Grange  Colle;;e,  La  Grange,  Mo 

William  Jewell  College, Liberty,  Mo 

St.  Louis  University.  8t  Louis,  Mo 

Washington  University,  St  Louis,  Mo 

Drury  CoUeso,  Spi  ingdeld,  Mo 

Stewartsvilli^  College.  Stewartsville,  Mo. 


Central  Weslejan  College,  Warrenton, Mo 

Doane  College,  Crete.  Nebr 

Dai  tmonth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H , 

Stevens  Inst  itute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  X.  J . 

Rutgers  College,  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J 

Soton  Hall  (.W'llege,  South  Orange,  N.  J  , 

St.  Bonaventnre'H  College,  Allegany,  N.  Y 

St  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  K.  Y 


10 
21 

UO 
28 

286 
24 
64 
21 
22 


20 

431 

7 

42 

12 

7 

34 
8 
1 
8 
28 
20 
0 

7 

0 

43 

113 

nl7 

81 

6 

6 

1 

rS 

0 

5 

5 

21 

89 

7 

5 

«9 

3 

127 

15 

84 

142 

22 

4 

10 


6L 
l!. 


182 
12 
43 
20 


/5       3 


6 

k7     10 
1     11 


pl3 


i»l 


2 

....I    2 


1  L... 

3   ... 


3 


1  !... 
2'-.. 
5!-.. 


19  I  U 

""as 


.142  1   J 
.1    9, 


a  Graduates  in  music. 

bU  "ba<".helor  of  s»cred   theology*' 

graduates  in  theology. 
e  Includes  2  "  bachelor  of  medicine." 
d  "  Doctor  of  seienco." 
e  "  Doctor  of  dental  medicine." 
/ 1  is  "master  of  philosophy." 
g  1  of  these  is  an  honorary  degree. 


h  '*  Pharmaoentical  chemlai.' 
and   6  <  "Master  of  philosophy." 

J  degrees  iMm  ' 


j  These  were  degrees  tMmferred  on  eonpl»> 

tion  of  "ladies*  coarse." 
k  "Bachelor  in  literature." 
I  Includes  4  commercial  gradnatea. 
m  Biblical  gradnatea. 
n  Inclndes  11  commercial  dlploi 
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1881  hy  univerntietf  colleges,  fc, — Continued, 
oonferred ;  . . . .  indicates  none  retained. 


Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art. 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

8c  B. 

SaM. 

f 

6 

< 

5 

P4 

1 

i 

»5 

BJ 

C) 

^ 

Ph.B. 

PIlD. 

0$ 

of 

0 

1 

•3 

94 

Pi 
P 

f 

■5 
as 

Q 
96 

a 
97 

00 

P 
Q 

1 

d 

98 

6 

i 

99 

30 

P 

4 

31 

1 

f 

n 

i 
i 

,3 

1 

A 

1 

5 

i 

99 

9 

10 

11 

19 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

ly 

18 

19 

30 

91 

19 

108 

.... 

109 

7 

....Ifcifl 

.... 

028 

82 

110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

?8 

1 

... 

dl 

1 

8 

8 

6 

8 

.... 
6 

80 

...  1  18 

W 

118 

1 
0 
15 

117 

7 

' 

.... 

118 

(( 

9 

... 

/2 

pl21 

A33  145 

119 

n 

.... 

1?0 

8 

10 

.... 

18 

<1 

2 

1?I1 

192 

1 

1 

il 

m 

ffH 

- 

1 

124 

1 

125 

• 

128 

.... 

127 

10 

:::;::: 

128 

4 

... 

1 

1-?9 

.... 

180 

4 

1 

181 

182 

1 

U 

i« .... 

133 

9 

o2 

184 

i 

135 

11 

... 

8 

qS 

1 

2 

5 

28  i    a  :  138 

3 

187 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
148 
144 
145 
148 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 

8 

.... 

25  |.... 

1 

f4 

147 

1 

148 

? 

.... 

1 

149 

?<) 

1 

8 

1 

5 

1 

8 

29 

....     8 

150 

yl5 

151 

0 

... 

i* 

7 
ell 

152 

n 

8 

8 

8 

2 

158 

1  jlM 

155 

168 

,. 

... 

... 









.... 













....!.... 



o  Nnmber  made  priests  daring  the  year. 

p  3  are  '*  bachelor  in  pedagogics  "  and  10  ** prin- 
cipal of  pedagof^cs." 

q  5  are  "topographical  engineer"  and  1  "  sar- 
Toyor." 

r  Degrees  not  specified. 

•  4  are  **  engineer  of  mines  "  and  2  "  mechani- 
oal  engineer." 


I  Degree  of  "  architect." 

u  Oradante  fhnn  the  literary  coarse. 

9  "  Master  of  accounts." 
%o  *'  Mistress  of  music." 
m  Includes  3  norma)  certificates, 
y  "Mechanical  engineer." 
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Tabub  XV.— Part  l.^Degnea  confarred  in 
KOTB.— 0  shows  tbat  no  degrees  ««n 


AU  degrees. 


Institatloiis  and  locations. 


AUclssses. 


Letters. 


A.a       A.1C. 


i  I 


Wells  College,  Aarora,  N.  T 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institnte,  Brooklyn,  K.  Y 

St  John's  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Canlsioa  College,  Boffido,  N.  Y 

St  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  K.  Y 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y 

Elmira Female  College,  Ehnira,N.  Y 

St  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.Y 

Madison  University,  Hamilton.  N.  Y 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  New  York,  N.  Y 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.Y 

Columbia  CoUege,  Now  York,  N.  Y 

Cooper  Union  free  Night  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

Manhattan  College,  New  York,  N.Y 

Bntgers  Female  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.Y 

Yassar  College.  Poaghkeepsie,  N.  Y 

University  of  Rochester,  N.Y 

Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

College  and  Seminary  of  Onr  Lady  of  Angels,  Suspension 

Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  University.  Symcase,N.  Y 

Rensselaer  Poly  technic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

Davidson  College,  Davidson  College,  N.  C 

North  Carolina  College,  Monnt  Pleasant,  N.  C 

Shaw  University,  Raleijfh,  N.  C 

Rutherford  College,  Rutherford  College,  N.  C 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C 

Weaverville  College,  Weaverville,  N.  C 

Bnchtel  College,  Akron,  Oblo , 

Ashland  College,  Ashland.  Ohio , 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio 

Baldwin  University,  Berea,  Ohio      

German  Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio 

St  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

University  ofCincinnati,  CinclnDati,Ohio 

Farmeis' College,  College  Hill,  Ohio 

Capital  Univer^ty,  Colnmbns,  Ohio 

Ohio  SUte  University,  Colnmbos,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  Delaware,  Ohio 

Kenvon  College,  Gambier)  Ohio 

Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio 

Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio..., 

Ohio  Central  College,  Iberia,  Ohio 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Mt  Union  College.  Mt  Union,  Ohio 

Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  Ohio 

Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  Ohio , 

Oberlln  College.  Oberlln,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College.  Rio  Grande,  Ohio , 

Scio  College,  Scio,  Ohio  . 


7 

a23 

3 

M6 

9 

43 

610 

8 

85 

95 

27 

47 

848 

g% 

86 

6 

278 

42 

24 

99 

3 

86 
20 
0 
31 
12 
0 
4 
4 
10 


Miami  VaTlev  College,  Springboro*.  Ohio., 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfleld,  Ohio  . .. 


3  1- 


c8 


8 

7  L... 


10 


21 


22 


all  are  graduates  from  classical  course,  8  from 

scientific,  and  3  from  liberal  course. 
h  Degrees  not  specified, 
e  Graduates  in  theology, 
d  1  of  theiie  is  "A.  B.  nunc  pro  tunc.'* 


0  "Bachelor  of  literature." 
/  "  £nnneer  of  mines  " 

X Received  the  Cooper  medal  and  dipkoa. 
Honorary  degree  of  M.  £. 
%  X  received  also  the  degree  of  C.  S. 
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il  hy  univerHlieSy  colleges,  jro^ — Continued, 
iferred ; indicat««  dodo  roiarnecl. 


Science. 

Pbiloiiophy. 

Art. 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

B. 

ScM. 

d 
13 

6 

< 

14 

1 

1 

s 
10 

f4 
17 

p4 
P 

18 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D. 

P 

as 

1 
1 

(4 

2IE 

1 

ft 

09 

P 

P 

tl8 

6 

i 
1 

P 
30 

P 

1 

31 

lO 

11 

la 

►5 

19 

1 

M 

31 

3d 

7«7 

.... 

.... 

158 

.... 

1M 

100 



e4 

1 

8 

101 

.... 

1 

6 

8 

102 

.... 

108 

1 

1 

104 

8 

4 

.... 

clO 

8 

100 

8 

100 

107 

100 

A* 

81 

.... 

2 

.... 

120 

.... 

100 

170 

2 

2 

1 
1 

171 

J 

172 

1 

1 

.... 

200 

178 

174 

fti 

2 

1 

170 

1 

S8 

2 

170 

177 

1 

4 

9 

.... 

ill 



HO 

3 

20 

1 

178 

170 

180 

10 

1 

2 
2 

4 
2 

181 

....... 

■        1" 

182 

1" 

■ 

188 

•;;;;::::':::::::: 

184 

::.:l -:::- 

2 

180 

:...::. 

180 

1 

187 

...|... 

■ 

188 

1 

2 

180 

"  ii.. 

100 

--r 

101 

1 

109 

108 

104 

, 

. .. . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

105 

1 

100 

•  1 

1 

2 

107 

2 

108 

1 
2 
8 

100 

..  .1 

1 

?!00 

■■  i 

201 

202 

*" 

1 
2 
4 
8 

208 

1 

21 

1 

?04 

** 

13 

.... 

mlO 

205 

■■ 

200 

?07 

j 

17 

?08 

?00 

*!  7 

.  I 

?10 

1 

211 
212 

.."-1... 

.... 

. ... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

elO 

2 

Indadee  1  *  *  master  of  philosophy ; ' '  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  is  conferred  only  on  examination 
upon  two  years  of  postrgradoate  work. 

Includes 4  "bachelor  of  painting/' 

42  B 


{ Received  "  certificates  of  proficiency  "  in  civil 

engineering. 
f»  8  fkie  * '  piaster  of  phi^osoyhyb'y'  i^  O  O Q IC 
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Note.— 0  ahowB  thas  iM  d 


▲U  degrees. 


Institatknui  and  loottUons. 


218 
214 
216 
310 
217 
218 
219 
8*^0 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
220 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
230 
237 
238 
230 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
240 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
258 
259 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
•»06 
7 


I 


Hrl4pJl»or>f  CoUpttO.  Tlflin,  Ohio. -_-, . ,. 

UrbHim  ntiriorpiitv,  t^rbaiiM, Ohio  .........>,*. 

On'ihr\u  l'Olvi:ri'Uv,  W<ni*>rvni<s Ohtfl 

WilUrif-ptt  I   Iipjvriwit\.  WiUitjrfaroe, Uhia 

"V^  lHoij>-hhy  "-"H^iio,  WilUiUjtsblij',  iihlo  ,,.*.**> 

WJiliiiijjiitwii  OiJii  );i\  Wilmiiigtoii,  Ubid  .,.»,.»* 

UtilviMiiiry  i^^f  Wu^l•rt^^,  Woniitjjrt  UblC  ^  ^  -  *  -  ^ I 

Corvrtllln  i.n\hefi,  *^>nfaUlft^  Orog  -... -^ 

UiMV4  i»itv  *f  Git^tfoii,  Kuficiii'  City,  Oreg  --,,. | 

Kh  iLi^'  i;iVlYtiri>liy  iiH(lTxmbiiiiAeJMl«inj%Fci*iis«tGrove,Oregi 

Ml  ^Ellll1VllUM'a^tf;l^  McMUmviUiv  Urefi  ~-^-» 

Chtmtum  C'ilkn:L\  MriQiniiutli,  Un-g .„, 

y  kSlumHii*  UHlvtitiiilyt  Sftlero,  OtTiti  ..<, 

H II  h  ^  nh'^r^'  I  !i4l*"|£*',  Allciitiiirti,  I'ft  .^- . , .  .- 

If!  bull  Mil  Villi*  \  Qilkjji*.  AiiUvtUe,  P» _^.-. 

Bl-  Viiuiui  Hr((l]K!i,^  iViitty.  Pa — ,... 

Dii  kiiu««iiJ  (.%1'lUiucv^  f'lLrliidQ,  P»*_,.^,,,..-..», 

I*-mii*>  hiioiii  illUUry  Ae«d«>iii^,  CluMtet-,  Pa,. 

L;ifiiv*Ht(r  (]i>njif;n,  K««l0«]t -Pa  "  -  -  -  > *-- 

U  iv<  ( ii  I)  n  L;i4Ioj£i\  FrrafeUoit  P* - -,.,..* 

Pi  im^y  1%  uniii  ColleKe^*  Gettysburg,  Pa.  ...  - 

Tlik'J  L"dlt3E£i>,  GiTW»ti%'^iJle,  P*  ...., ..,--. 

H a s  CI  1  orrl  Collr^g^  Qafiprford  Coll^ge^  Pft 

A3 « ►Tn ) [1  ^a^Ut^lM 0 ojldj^e.  JeO^oiftOQ^  Pa  -........».« 

F 1 .  1 1 4  k  1 1  ti  iLtid  M  ;vrH  bull  loll  i!^^^ ,  La  0  e-aMtfiTf  Pifr. 

lliM   .  i^iis  rti  Lf'Klabur^.  LeuliUarK,  Pa 

S  1  .11*:^;*,  Lcit^^ltrt,  Fi»  , w, .**... 

A  lU ps,  aiiviiilvlllis  Pn    . 

^  1  Cii]Uji4%  Nt'«r  WilmiURtowt  Pa. 

L    :  -,IIl  iuSkg*',  Phlbrlolfthm,  Pa , ,. 

IIi.ii.H  iftlty  of  iVnaityhniiNi,  rJil[iiM)cl|ihtEK  Pa 


17 

■I! 

0  ! 

5  I 
62  I 

il 


PUKburi^li  Cxiilmllo  t;i41i'it(\  PKi^huiifli,  Pa. 

WtntiHi  lltiLviirHifv  (if  Pf'rmNvlviidii:i    I'liiHlingh,  Pa 

Lolj^til™  Uiilvt'i^itjJSwith  tMlilelhin    I..  

Pi.Tlli<>ivU>l|]iiu  Stittl' C'ijik;ji(,t^  Slclil*'  i   ml].  :>  ,    P; 

SA'CTJiit^ivrt^  irn1|iip\  r^Win  tlilnriNr,  I'a 

Am  M.lHiUnj  (  olUp-nf  VUfuni^vft,  Villanr.Tn,  Pa '. 

V^  ;MfiiiJ[tiiH!  :uiit  JiiJvimin  ColliiMiJ,  WiMibingloil,  Pa 

Bmi'^ii  UnU't^rfiStv^  Piovldriiff,  IL  f   .  ...,..« 

Ci>l In M *'  *^^'  ^  1"* Ei**«ijiju .  C bar k'«t«ii,  S,  C  . , - , -  ^^ 

Ei^kiTii  i :ci|Uhi£isDiih  Wmf,  KG - 

>.       ,    i     1  fiUi'frn,  T^<>wl»i5m%K,l" 

CJ 111! ill  I  juvt^niHy  ttUil  SoutfiCsiitiltiia  Agricultural  College, 


2 
dl3 
25 
10 
17 
17 
21 
90 

2 
28 

9 
17 

1 
20 
14 

3 

20 
21 

9  i 
i295 

«  I 

ft3  I 
20 
nlO 
25  1 
09 
10 
13  ' 
7  ! 


Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Woffonl  College.  Spartanburg,  S.C- 
Adger  Colioge,  Walhalla,  S.  C 


Adger  College,  Walhalla, ! 

Enat  Tenneeseo  Wesleyan  Uniyeraity,  Athena,  Tenn. 

King  College.  Bristol,  Tenn 

11  iwaanee  College,  Uiwaaaee  College,  Tenn 

Southwestern  Baptist  University,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  Tenn 

Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn 

Bethel  College,  MoKenzie,  Tenn 

Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn 

Mosneim  Inatitute,  Mosheim,  Tenn 

Carson  College,  Mossy  Ci'eek,  Tenn 

Central  Tennessee  College,  l^ashville,  Tenn 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 


3 

2| 
10  ' 

12 

9^1 

II 

•I 


Lettera 


A.BL       AX. 


I 


9     i    S 


i  '  i  :  1 '  I 


9    •  •      7  l§ 


0    ... 


il::;-- 

3  ....-■. 

"s'  v.. '.'. 

25    ..-- 

i;::::r 

2|....,- 


15 


0 

1 

2  i 

3 


14 ; 

5  ' 

1 
10 

V 

19 
5 


11 
3 


12 

3 
1 


26  , 
17 

6' 
29 


4  : 

4  i 
25 
37  I 

2 


|... 


2 

8  ' 

3  i 

4 
9 
8  ' 

4  .' 
6  i 


i;.... 


duates  in  theology. 

aster  of  uhilosopby." 

'  maid  of  science.'^ 

Tees  conferred  in  medical  department  only. 

later  of  accounts. ' 


/  Number  ordained  prieota  during  the  jear. 

a  "Aimlyttca]  cbemtat.'* 

A  Degrees  not  speciiled,  thoo^  itteetaftcdOHywcc 

conferred  on  gnMluaiea  of  ooanwiaW  mtt^ 

ment. 
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81  bjf  univenUiet,  coHegei,  ^.— Contiiiued. 
ilbrred;  ....  indicatM none  returned. 


Soienoe. 

fhiloaapbjr. 

Art.    J    ,^ 

'  McdJctm. 

Lair. 

1 

.B. 

8o.lL 

& 

'< 
rf 

fl 

»5 

1 

1 

Pb.B. 

FlvB. 

1 
1 

1^ 

5 

P' 

1 

1 

1 

i 

hi 

1 

s 

1 

Hi 

5 

1 

;  i 

1 

& 

1 

1 
3 

i 

10 

11 

19 

13 

1« 

Iff 

lA 

n 

IS 

1» 

30 

91 

^ 

S3 

\*4 

9d 

oftliir 

\^\9B 

ao 

SI 

a5 

1 

1 

218 
214 
216 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
228 
228 
224 
225 
22« 
227 
228 
229 
280 
281 
232 
288 
284 
28ft 
286 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 

.... 

.... 

1- 

1 

.... 

.-.« 

.... 

.... 

. ... 

* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2 

9 

.... 

63 

2 

.... 

2 

.... 

1 

... 

.... 

* 

.... 

18 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 

2 

.... 

/6 

** 

.... 

.... 

1 

3 

.... 

.... 

1 

"*■ 

19 

1 

1 
7 

.... 

. ... 

1 

^ 

.... 

1 

7 

3 

.... 

.... 

2 

.... 

4 

.... 

1 
1 

........ 

.... 

2 

1 

1 

4 

:::::::: 

1 

::::::: 

....!.... 

i.... 

242 

6 

120  1  48 

51 

2 

243 

244 

4 

1 

246 

^ 

246 

... 

247 

-1 

248 

/4 

249 

. . . 

1 

4 
1 

250 

'  * " 

0 

1 

251 

?5? 

1  -• 

1 

?58 

?54 

1 

^M 

?R(I 

?57 

2 

8 
1 
1 

2 
1 

?58 

?fW 

?60 

::::i::::i 

2 

?61 

nM 

21| 

....1 
.... 

W> 

6 

t 

82 

.... 

763 

1 
2 

?64 

.... 

.... 

:::::::;;::::::;:i 

?65 

1 

766 

2 

. . .  .1 

767 

! 

1 ^ 

3 

, 

768 

:::::::i;:.:i 

. .. . 

;;;:::::! 

::;::::;:.;:;;,::::s:::^::;.;::.:::::i 

....'....' 

.... 

.... 

209 

lolndee  8  receiving  certiHoates  of  proflciencj  on 
[completion  of  specUl  scientUlc  coaraee. 
\b  **  mecbnnlcal  enf*™-  " 

I  not  I 


1 0  are  **  bachelor  of  litentnre  "  and  1  ' 

of  literatnro."  ,  by  ^OOQIC 

m  Inclades  8  commercial  diplomas,  O 

n  Inclades  1  honorary  M.  V, 
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Table  XV.— Part  I,— Degreet  conferred  im 
NOTB.— 0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


I 


lAUolssses.; 


Letters. 


Institations  and  loostions. 


I 

270  I 

271  I 

272  ' 
273 
274 

276  : 
276 
877  , 

278 

280  i 
281 

282 
283 
284 

285  I 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296  , 

297 

298 

299  , 

300  I 

301  , 
302 

303  < 

304  1 

305 ; 

306 


UniTenity  of  Nsshrine.  Nashville.  Tenn 

VanderbUt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn 

Burritt  College,  Spencer,  Tenn 

A^ricoltural  and  Mechanical  College  ot  Texas,  College  Sta- 
tion, Tex 


South  western  University,  Georgetown,  Tex 

Henderson  Male  and  Female  Colleire,  Henderson,  Tex  . 


Baylor  University,  Independence,  Tex . 

Mansfield  Male  and  Female  College.  Mansfield,  Tex 

Trinity  University,  Tehuacana,  l^x 

Marvin  College,  Waxahachie,  Tex 

Universitv  of  Yermont  and  State  Agriooltaral  College,  Bur- 
lington.'Vt. 

Midcfiebury  College,  Middlebary,  Vt 

LewisCollege,  Northfield.  Vt « 

Randolph  Macon  College,  Ashland,  Ya  . 


Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blacksburg, 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Ya 

Hampden  Sidney  College,  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Ya 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Ya 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Ya 

Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Ya 

Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Ya 

University  of  Virginia,  University  of  Virginia,  Ya 

Bothanv  College,  Bethany,  W.Va 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Ya 

Shepherd  College,  ShepherdstowOj^.  Ya 

Lawrence  Univereity,  Appleton,  Wis 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis 

Univendtv  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 

Milton  College,  Milton,  Wis 

Racine  College,  RacinejWis 

Ripon  College.  Ripon,  Wis 

Georgetown  University,  Georgetown^!). C 

Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C 

National  DeafMute  College,  Washington,  D.C 

University  of  Washington  Territory,  Seattle,  Wash.  Ter 


All  degrees. 

A.B. 

A.M. 

ri 

! 

1 

' 

H) 

' 

1 

5 

1 

1 
1 

0         S 

a  J 

9 

3 

4 

d      6 

7     8 

106 

167 

14 

2 

.1 
0 

1 

"i 

6    .... 

1  .... 

2  .... 
2    .... 

2   ... 

dl 

0 

7 

7    .... 

7 



2 
0 

1 
0 
3 

el 

1 
10 
6 
0 

1    .... 
8    ... 
1    ... 

"2   ".'.' 
....     1 

66 

ii  .... 

3     : 

12 

4 

4 
4 

1 

8  .... 

4  ... 
1 

11 
7 

5    .... 

6   ... 

18 

7 
22 

0 
3 

* 
8    .... 
6    .... 

5    ... 

2    ... 

15 
14 
19 
53 



6 
2 
3 
0 

.... 
3 

8    ... 
3    .... 
10    .... 

2  ..... 

2    ...  , 
8   ... 
7   .... 
5   ... 

5  ' 

5 

i5  I 
24  , 
16 
81 

5 

6 

3 
33 
n4 
31 

7 

6 


0 

*" 

::::*'4 

»5 

4 

5 

....  4 

•» 

2 

8 

....      6' 

1. 

14 

16 
3 
3 

....   jl 

2 

1 
8 

5 

.... 



1 

1 



6 

1 

.... 
%2 

4 

.....  i 

....1. ... 

i 

1 

a  These  are  "  licentiate  of  instruction." 
b  GnMluates  in  theology. 
e  This  is  honorary  degree  of  B.  D. 
d  "Graduate  of  A.  and  M.  C.  of  Tex." 


0  M.  E.  L.  (mistress  of  English  literature). 

/"  Master  of  accounts." 

o  These  are  "graduiite  Virginia  Militaiy  Institate." 

*2are"D.L.^' 
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Science. 


Philosophy.      |    Art. 


Theol- 
ogy- 


Medicine.       Lavr. 


Sc.  B. 

\ 

1 

1 

I'i 

9  10 

Sc. 

11 



H. 

& 
12 

d  1 

<^ 

W 

« 

1 

0 

w 

13 

< 

1 

14 

p4 

Id 

1 

1 

1 

a 

M 

17 

1 

i 

1 
18 

Ph. 

i 

M 

19 



B.  ! 
30 

Ph. 
31 

D. 

33 

•s 
us 

i 

94 

1 

1 

a 

25 

P 
P 

W 

an 

1 
1 

1 

47 

120 

1 

p 

p 

1 

6 

i 
1 

1 

d 
i 

a 

8 
:tO 

i 
P 

31 

270 

2 

; 

1 

2 

1 

10 

8  i  is  1  -- 

271 

,..i 

67 

el 

272 
273 
274 

, 

d\ 

..J 

'; 

1 
.J 

1^5 

1 

276 

1 

1 

1 

1 

?77 

1 

...  ---J"" 

278 
279 
280 
281 

0 

n 

1 

r 

■**!"■ 

1 

1 

50 

1 

! 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

282 

4 

283 

.  .. 

1 

284 

7 

285 

1 

286 

1 

2 

1 

287 

922 

288 

2 

2 

1 

10 

8 

A4 

289 

990 

2 
"2 

...  !.... 

1  ,291 

13 

26 

....1292 

.  1  . 

....!.... 

I293 
294 
,295 
1296 
?97 

..  ':  1 

1 

1 

1 

12  i... 

3- 

8 

1 

1.... 

1 

i    j 

1 

9 
2 

..  j  . 

4 

1:3 

• 

84 

1  298 

* 

1  .  . 

?99 

1 

12 

.. ..j.. ..!---- 

300 

2 
3 

1 

301 

2 

1   1  « 

ml  6 

1 

302 

4 
14 

303 

66 

1 

... 

1  ' 

.... 

304 

.   , 

2 

i 

X   1  -- 

...I..-. 

305 

o3 

1 

....|.... 

::::::::  ::::::::i:::: 

306 

i 

i 

•'*T"*'""i""i"" 

1 

i        1    1 

t  Normal  jrradnates. 
j  Conferr^  on  examination. 
1 1  is  **  bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering  "  and  1 
'*  bachelor  of  metallargical  en^neering." 


Z  These  are  "S.T.D." 
m6 are  "master  of  laws." 
n  Degrees  conferred  in  medical  department  only, 
oln^dea  1  graduate  in  commercial  conrae. 
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'Degrees  con/erred  in  1881  hyprofessUmal  9chooU  not  omaceCetf  wiA 
univertiHee  and  collegtB, 


Table  XV.— Part  2.- 


JThe  following  are  the  •xpUnationt  of  ftbbreyinliion*  oaed  hi  PMt  2  of  this  UUe:  D.  B.. 
vinitr;  D.  D.,  Do4!tor  of  Divinity;  H. D.. Doctor  of  Hedielno;  D. D. 8., Doctor  of  Dental  SattMJi 
Ph.  G.,  Gndoat«)  in  Phnrmnoy ;  LL.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws.) 


'SI 

Theology. 

Medicine.         Lot. 

p 

,5 

p* 

P     1 

00 

p 
p 

1 

6      A     Q 

1 

9 

s 

4 

ff 

•  '  T  !  8     • 
1        1       ! 

1 

SCHOOLS  or  'BUtOLOOT. 

• 

OS 

2 
06 

08 

9 

o6 

M0 

oU 

9 

o6 

el2 

o<n 

eU 

OlO 

10 

23 

3 

oSS 

a7 

o28 

oft 

ol7 
o21 

o85 
ol9 
e22 

oia 

•ft 

0  ' 

A 

1 

1 

2  \  InstUute  for  Training  Coloied  Minister*,  TnscnlooHK. 
8  1  Pacific  Theologioal  Seminwy.  Oitklend,  Col 

2 

t 

6 

Chicago  Theoiogioal  Seminary.  Chicago.  Ill 

Presbyterian  Theological  Semina^^the  Northwest, 

Ganett  Biblioal  Institute.  Branston.  lU 

9 

( 

7 

1 

8 

7 

1 

9 

Wartburff  Reminarv  IffAtulota  Til              ..r. 

10 

Augustana  Theological  Seminary.  Bock  Idand,  Dl 

Collese  of  the  Bible.  Xexinirtoa  Kv     

9 

2 

.... 

11 



"*')*•**,"" 

1? 

...  1 

18 

! 

14 

Southern  Baptist  TheologiMl  S«^inair^',  f^ui^Viile.  Ky . 

1ft 

1 

16 

Episcopal  Theological  School  CamSri^e,  Mass 

Newton  TheologiSal  Institution,  Newti^  Centre.  Mass. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  .Madison,  N.  J 

10 
28 
8 

1^  . 

17 

18 

1« 

m 

Theological  ^minary  of  the  l(eformed'(I>utch)  Church 

in  America.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnioh, 

Princeton,  N.J. 

South  Orange.  NT  J. 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  N.  Y 

21 

22 

28 

-'"\----,--- 

?4 

...     '     ...I-  — 

2ft 

26 

St  Joseph's  ProTUioia]  Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y 

27 

2» 

* 

29 
80 

Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio.^ 

; 

1  Theoloirioal   Seminarv  of  tikM»    ProtAiitAat   EnlAConal 

4 

1      Churoh  in  the  DiooMO  of  Ohio.  QMnbier.  Ohfo.     ' 

IS 

1ft 

1 

82 

Xenia,  OhioT 
Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian      a21 

Church,  Allegheny,  Pa 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the      no 

! 

38 

'"l 

34 

EvangeUcal  LnUieran  Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Meadvffle  Theolosioal  School.  keadTiuiB.  Pa. 

Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

Philadelphia.  Pa.                              •-       t-- 

o4 

1 

1 

35 

a6 

OlS 

a6 
o3 

oil 

all 

alO 

8 

c84 

86 

1'" 

1 

1   . 

37 
88 

Church.  Philadelpliia.  Pa 
Richmond  Institute,  Richmond.  Va - 

.......... 

1 

,....^..-.,.— .- 

Church,  Salem,  Va." 

i... 

1 

r 

— 

40 
41 
42 
43 

cal  Seminary,  Va 
,  Mission  House  School.  Franklin,  Wis 

1  Luther  Seminary,  Maalson,  Wis 

**** 

i  Nashotah  House.  Nashotah.  Wis 

8 

;  Seminary  of  SL  Francis  de  dales,  St  Prands,  Wis 

.i:;: 

;*.!*.IIIi*'.I  *II! 



.—-. 

a  Number  of  graduates  reported. 

b  9  receired  diplomas  only. 

0  Number  of  priests  ordamed  during  the  year. 


d  1  receired  dassioal  and  6  ] 
«  ft  Aill  graduates  and  6  T 
/  NumMT  of  dipkniaa  c 
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WBLE  XV. — Part  2. — Degrees  conferred  in  1881  hyprofeseional  schooUf  ^o. — Continued. 


Institutiona  aDtl  looationfl. 


I 

si 


SCHOOLS  OP  LAW. 


Law  department,  XTniTenity  of  Lonisvllle,  Ky 

School  of  Law.  Univeraity  of  Maryland.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College  JDincinnati,  Ohio. 
National  University,  law  department,  Washington,  D.C . 


24 


Theology. 


SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama,  Mobile.  Ala 24 

Medical  CoUege  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco.  Cal 9 

AtlanU  Medical  College.  Atlanta,  Qa 31 

SoQthem  Medical  College,  Atlantit^  Ga  . . 

Rash  Medical  College,  Chicago.  Ill M74 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  HI  ... .       17 

Medical  College  of  EyansTille.  SransviUe,  Ind 6 

Fort  Wayne  College  of  Medicuie^ort  Wayne,  Ind ....     d21 

Medical  College  of  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 22 

Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Indianapo-     /18 

lis,  Ind. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keoltnk,  Iowa. . . .   el21 

Kentnoky  School  of  Medicine,  Xooisyille,  Ky 87 

Lonisville  Medical  College,  Lonisville,  E.y 54 

Medical  department,  Uniyersity  of  Lonisville,  Lonis-      100 

viUe.  Ky. 
College  01  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Baltimore,  Md  —     158 
Medical  departeaent,  ITnivefsity  of  Maryland,  Balti-        73 
more,  Md. 

Detroit  Medical  College,  Detroit  Mich 27 

I  Michigan  College  of  Medicine,  Detroit  Mich 28 

!  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo 12 

•  Medical  department  of  XTniversity  of  Kansas  City,  I   /U  I 

Kansas  City.  Ma  '  ! 

St.  Joseph  Hospital  Medical  College,  St  Joseph,  Mo...'       7  1 

Missouri  Medical  College,  St  Louis,  Mo |    119  I 

St  Louis  Medical  College,  St  Louis,  Mo 43 

Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Medical  department  University  of  BumdOtBuffiUq.  N.  Y. 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Colleffe,  New  York,  N.  Y. . . 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  New  York  Infirmary, 
,      New  York,  N.Y. 

,  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Cincin- 
i      nati.Ohlo. 

6  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

7  Miami  Medical  College.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

9  '  Medical  department  of  Western  Reserve  University, 

Clevclana,  Ohio. 
9     Columbus  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio 

0  SUrling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio 

1  Jeflerson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

I  \  Woman's  Medical  College  of  PennsylvaniA,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  J        — . 

3  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Charles- 

ton, 8.  C. 

4  California  Medical  CoUege,  Oakland,  Cal 

5  Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  Oa 

B    Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

Chicago,  HI. 

7  Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind ... 

8  American  Medical  College,  StLouis,Mo 

9  I  Eclectic MedicalCoUegeofNewYork,NewYork,N.Y 

u  ,  United  States  Medical  CoUege,  New  York,  N.  Y 

a  Includes  5  *'M.L." 

b  Regular  and  honorary;  number  of  each  not 

specified. 
c  Includes  2  honorary  M.  D. 
d  8  are  ad  eundem  degrees, 
e  1  is  ad  eundem  degrae. 
flUan  hotw/nrj  mgtm. 


51 
48 
118 


30 

103 
84 
91 

61 

36 

205 

19 

30 

11 

flr20 

52 

eU 
22 
64 

hA3 


Medicine. 


24 

9 

31 

88 

1174 

)7 

6 

dl9 

e22 

17 

Sll9 

87 

54 

100 

158 
73 

27 
28 
12 
10 

7 
119 
48 
61 
48 
118 


30 

103 
34 
91 

61 

36 

205 

19 


12  |. 
22  I. 
64  1. 
»35  1. 


Law. 


;8 


a  Includes  5  honorary  degrees. 

A  Includes  4  honorary  M.  D.  and  1  honorary  degree 

of  *'M.  D.  and  doctor  of  anthropolog>'.^ 
t  3  are  ad  eundem  degrees  ana  1   "master  of 

snrflrerv  " 
j  *•  Doctor  of  pharmacyvl&itized  by  V^OOglC 
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99 
100 


101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 


108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 
115 
116 
317 


Theology.      Mediefse.     I    Lkv. 


Inbtitations  and  locations. 


Eclectio  Hedical  Institnte,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chicago  Homceopathic  College.  Chicago,  lU , 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
St.  Lonit  College  of  Homceopathic  Phyaioians  and  Sor- 

geons,  St  Louis.  Ho. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Boiiklo,  N.  Y 

New  York  Homoeopathic  Hedical  College,  Kew  York, 

N.Y. 
New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Pnlte  Hedical  College.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Homoeopathic  Hospual  College.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hahnemann  Hedical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


SCHOOLS  OF  DRimSTBT. 


Indiana  Dental  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Baltimore  College  of T>ental  Surgery,  Baltimore,  Hd. . 

Boston  Dental  College,  Boston,  Mass 

Missouri  Dental  College,  St  Louis.  Ho 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  College   of  Dental  Surgery,  PiiUadel- 
phia.  Pa. 

SCHOOLS  OF  PHABMACT. 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,  HI 2L 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  Louisville,  Ky 7 

Mary  land  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  Hd 20 

Hassttchusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Haas —  16 


St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St  Louis,  Ho 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New 
Yofk,  N.Y. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ...  ■ 
Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmacy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ' 

National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


a  2  are  ad  eundem  degrees.       6' 1  is  an  ad  enndem  degree.       e  These  are  **  doctor  of  phanMej.** 
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Table  XV. — Part  3. — Degrees  c&nf erred  in  1881  by  nchooh  for  the  superior  inairuciion 

of  women. 

[The  following  are  the  expLuiatioxifl  of  abbreviationt  uiied  in  Part  3  of  this  table :  A.  B.,  Graduate  in 
Arts;  A.  M.,  Mistreaa  of  Arts ;  B.L.  A.,  Graduate  in  Lib€ral  Arts;  B.  L.,  Graduate  in  Letters :  M.L.  A., 
Mistress  of  Liberal  Arts;  AL  E.  L.,  Mistress  of  English  Literatuio ;  M.  Ph.,  Mistress  of  Philosopliy ; 
IdL  P.  L.,  Mistress  of  Polite  Literature ;  B.  Sc.,  Gradiiate  in  Science ;  Mis.  Mns.,  Mistress  of  Music] 


AU  degrees. 

4 

^ 
^ 

3 

0 

10 

Hi 

pi 

11 

13 

Institutions  and  locations. 

1 
9 

1 

3 

< 

Hi 

00 

a 

1 

13 

1 

Union  Female  CollAffA.  ICnfanlfl.  Ala 

3 

10 

cl8 

9 

d9 

0 

'I 

8 
11 

8 
8 

''I 

4 

al4 

17 

13 

2  Florence    SynodicaT   Female  College, 

Florence,  Ala. 

3  ,  HnntsviUe  Female  College,  Hnntsville, 

Ala. 

4  1  Judson  Female  Institute,  Marion,  Ala... 

1 
2 

2 
5 

hn 

el8 
9 

5  1  Marion  Female  Seminary,  Muion,  Ala  . . 

6  '  Alabama  Central  Female  tJollege,  Tusca- 

loosa, AU. 

7  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  Benicia.  Cal . . . 

8  College  of  Notre  Dame,  San  Jos6,  Cal ... . 

0 

•*■•;■"" 

9  •  Columbus  Female  College,  Columbus,  Ga. 

9 

10  •  Andrew  Female  College,  Cuthbert,  Ga  . . 

11      Geonria  Baotijit    Seminarv  for  Tonnir 

!    6 

I 

* 

1 

^ 

^?. 

Ladies,  GaiLesTiUcGa. 

Griflln  Female  College.  Griffin,  Ga 

La  Grange  Female  College,  La  Grange, 

Ga. 
Southern  Female  College.  La  Grange,  Ga. 
Georgia  Female  CoUege,  Madison,  Ga. . . . 
College  Temple,  Newnan,  Ga 

18 

L__ 

14 

15 

2 

16 

4 

17 

Rome  Female  College,  Rome,  Ga 

18 
10 

Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga 

17 

Dlinois  Femab)  CoIloffe..TafikAonvillfL  III. 

20  '  JacksouTille  Female ^oademv.  Jackson. 

21 
22 

Tllle,ni. 
St  Mary's  School,  KnoxTille,  111 

0 

0 

De  Pauw  Colleire:  New  Alhi^v.  Ind 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

23     College  of  Sisters  of  Bethany,  Topeka, 

0 

' 

|.... 

1      Kaiis. 
24     Bowling  Green  Female  College.  Bowling 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Green,  Ky. 
^     Franklin  K(>mft1e  Colleflre.  Franklin.  Kv . 

"1  "■ 

26  '  Daughters  College,  Harrodsbnrg,  Ky  . . .     oil 

.. .. 

....j.... 

27  Bethel  Female  College,  Hopkinsville,  Ky . 

28  Hamilton  Female  College,  Lexington.Ky. 

29  Mt  SterlingFemaleCoQege.  Mt.  Sterling, 

akl2 
22 

8 

...  1 

_.. J___. 

22 

T 

i 

i 

8 

1 1 

Ky.                                                           1 
30     Kentnoky  College,  Pewee  Valley,  Kj i     aB 

1      1 
1      1 

::::::::!  ::l:: 

31     Loeaa  Female  Colleire.  RnsseUville.  Kv. 

9 
2 

12 
1 

a2 

a6 

2 

2 

12 

::::':::: 

7 

1 

.... 

32 

Science  HiU  School,  Shelby viUe,  Ky 

Stuart's  Female  College,  ^elbyville.  Ky. 
Stanford  Female  CoUeirA.  Stanford.  Kv  . . 

S3 

. ... 

34 

1 

. 

36     Cedar  Bluff  Female  College,  Woodburn, 

.      Ky. 
38  !  SiUiman  Female  Collegiate  Institute, 



Clinton,  La. 
37     Minden  Female  CoUege,  Minden,  La '       5 

i6 

38     Maine  Wealeyan  SenHnary  and  Female 

10 

R 

...... 

8 

2 

College,  Kent's  Hill.  Me. 
30  !  Waterdlle  ClassiGal  Institntsu  Water. 

8 

40 

TiU^Me. 
Baltimore  Female  CoUege,  Baltimore, 

Smith  College.  Northampton.  Mass 

Wellealey  College.  WeUeW  Mass 

Bennet  &(eminMy,  Minneapolis,  Minn .... 
Blue  Mountain   Female  College,  Blue 

4 

27 

23 

9 

al 

1 

27 
23 
i5 

1 

2 

41 

42 

43 

M 

44 

a  Degrees  not  specified. 
6  Certificates  in  music. 

e  16  are  ''graduate"  and  2  "  excelsior  graduate." 
d  With  the  degree  of  '*  ftill  graduate.'^ 
e  These  are  P.  M.  (proficiency  in  music). 
/ 15  dinlomas  for  completion  of  full  Latin  course 
■aa  8  for  oompletum  of  English  course. 


a  With  the  degree  of  "  alumna." 
A  6  are  English,  2  classical,  and  4  musical. 
{  These  are  *'  mistress  of  English." 
i  These  are  L.  A.  (baccalaureate  of  arts). 
h  These  are  L.  S.  (baccalaureate  of  science). 
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Table  XY.— Part  ^S.— Degrees  conferred  in  1881  6y  »<^ooU,  ^— ConUoaed. 


lAUdegraee. 

! 

InctitatSonaaodlocatioiia.             1     ^         t 

I        1 

(4 

4 

< 

^ 

^ 

;; 

^ 

i 

.4 

(4 

i 

5 

i 

1                                     9 

3 

ff     6 

7     8     9 

10.11    19;i3 

1       •       i 

4ft 

Whitwortli College, Brookhaven. Hias  .J      15 

2 

U 

46 

Central  Female  loBtitute,  Clinton,  Hiaa   '       0         0 

...  j....^ 

j                   • 

47 

Franklin  Female  College,  Holly  Springs, '       2 

1 

? 

-     1           ...     . 

4A 

Chiokaaaw  Female  CoUege,  Pontotoc, 
Misa. 

Loa  Female  CoUege,  Sammlt,Miaa 

Htephena  Female  CoUi^ge,  Colomhia,  Mo 
lloward  College,  Fayette,  Mo 

06 

2 
7 
4 

12 

1 
a9 
c8 

«5 
4 

10 

«11 

0 

«14 

""\ 

....| 

49 

I 

I       '       1 
1 
....1 , 

t 

-  : 

50 

::;:::!v 

....L...L... 

.... 

^ 

51 

1 
8 
1 

1 

i  i  .   i ' 

52 

S>'nodical  Female  C^ollege.  Fulton,  Mo.. . 

St.  LoQis  Seminary.  Jennings,  Mo 

Baptist  Female  College,  Lexington,  Mo. . 
Eliiabeth  AoU  FemAe  Seminary,  Lex- 

ington,  Mo. 

Hardin  CoUeee,  Mexico,  Mo 

Now  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary 

and  Female  College,  TUton,  N.  H. 
Pennington  Seminary,  Pennington,  N.J. 

St  Agnes  School,  Albany,  N.r. 

BafliJo  Female  Academy,  Boifalo,  N.  Y. . 
Academy  of  ML  SL  Vinoent^n.the.Hnd. 

M  > 

58 

1 

54 

' i ■ 

55 

..    i... 

dS 

56 

, 

57 

.... 
.... 

8      1 

58 

i 

10 

' 

50 

::;:i:;::i;::: 

60 

0 

' 

1 

6L 

;'""*l 

..:..;:' 

j — 

•on.  New  York.  N.Y. 
62  1  Thom»8viUe  Female  CoUege,  Thonuui- 



L...i....!.... 

vilIe,N.C. 
68  <  GleDdaleFemaleColleffe.61exidale,Ohio. 

18 
0 

7 

8 
6 

17 

15 
14 

18 

1 

64     GranvUle   Female    CoU'eee.  Oranviile, 

0 

,      Ohio                                ^  ■ 
65  1  HiUsboro'  Female  College.  Hillsboro', 

7 

!-|    1 

1     Ohio. 
67     Irvinir  Femafe  Colleire.  Meohanicabare. 

3 
2 

11 
i 

'       1       ! 

4 

;       1 

68 

Pa. 
Pittsbargh  Female  College,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
Columbia  Female  College,  Columbia,  S.C . 
Due  West  Female  College,  Due  West, 

8 

v....,.| ...; . 

60 

15 
14 

70 

1 

■*:''**"'■'" ;:::. 

71 

S.C. 
Walhalla  Female  College,  Walhalla,  S.C . '       4 

i 

7? 

Wesleyan  Female  CoU^e,  Brownsville,  \      i5 
Tenn.                                                        i 

Columbia  Female  Institute,  Columbia,  \       7 
Tenn.                                                        | 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute,        12 

78 

7 

....!•-.. 

74 

...I.... 

12 
1 

1 

.... 

75 

JaclEson,  Tenn. 
Cumberland  Female  College,  McMinn- 

viUcTenn. 
Mnrft^csboro'  Female  Institute,  Mur- 

freesboro',  Tenn. 
Ward's   Seminary  for  Young  Ladiea, 

2 
11 
32 

1 

1 
32 

1 

76 

1 

10 

77 

1 

i 

.... .... 

78 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Martin  College,  Pulaski,  Tenn 

6 
5 

, 

6 

1 

1 

79 

Mary  Sharp  College,  Winchester,  Tenn. . 



6 

....  ....!.... 

... 

........ 

80 

Dallas  FenaaleCoflege,  Dallas.  Tex 6 

Young    Ladies'  School,    Southwestern  1      j4 

t           1 

6 

I 

81 

::;;l:::i:::: 

•-•*,*•*• 

1 

82 

University,  Georgetown,  Tex. 
Baylor  Female  College,  Independence,  1       2 

2 

1 

88 

Tex. 

Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Fe- 
male CoUege,  Montpelier,Vt. 

Roanoke  Female  CoUege,  DanvUle,  Ya  . . 

Southern  Female  CoUege4»etersburg,  Va . 

3 

1 

1 

*! 

1     ;     ' 

84 

....j — ^ — _.... 
'     i      ... 

85 





.-..1 — 

::::.::::.::::i:::::::: 

a  With  the  degree  of  "graduate." 
h  "■  Mistress  of  science.^ 
e  5  are  normaL 

43  of  these  are  "seminary  degree  of  maid  of 
science." 


«  Degrees  not  specified. 
/4  <^  the  • 


these  are  B.  B.  L.  (bachelor  of  English 
Uteratora). 


0  These  are  B.  M.  (bachelor  of  music). 

A  "Maid  of  arts." 

•  3  are  "first  degree  In  English  and  classics] 

literature"  and  2  "first  degree  in  Ib^ish 

and  French  Uterature." 
j  With  the  degree  of  "  lUl  graduate^" 
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Inatitntionit  and  loeationn. 

All  degrees. 

4 

7 
02 

< 

.4 
6 

19 

u 

7 
8 
«8 
6 

i 

3 

ri    1:4 

Id 

• 

10 

a; 
11 

1 

9 

1 

7 

8 

13 

80 

BroaddoB  Female  College,  CUrksborg. 

W.Va. 
Wiaoonain  Tenale  College,  Fox  Lake, 

87 

61 

88 

88 

6 

1 

a  With  the  degree  of  *'  ftill  gradoate." 
6  With  the  degree  of  "  Bngliah  gradoate.*' 
«  Degreea  Bot  apeoUled. 
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Tablk  XlX.'-StatUticB  of  insiitmtionM  for  the  blimdfor  18(^1  ;fim 
KaiB.—x  iodioatestheemployiiientitia^ 


KftBM. 


Location. 


Superintendent 


8 


1? 


h 
si 

If- 


TaUAdegft,Alft..   1860 


▲Ubftma  Ihetitation  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dnmb  and  the  Blind. 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  . . '  Little  Bock.  Ark. 
Lastitntion   for  the   Deaf  and  |  Berkeley,  Cal... 

Dnmb  and  the  Blind. 
Institnte  for  the  Edooation  of    CoIoradoSprings, 

the  Mate  and  the  Blind,  e         '      Colo. 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind   '  Macon,  Oa 


Jo    H.  Johnson, 
M.  D. 

1850    Otis  Patten 

18eo    Warring  Wilkin- 

I       80n,M.A. 

1874  I  J.B.Kennedy  ... 


1852 


minois  InstitntionfortheEdn-  i  Jacksonville,  BL   1849 
cation  of  the  Blind.  I 

Indiana  Institnte  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind *  Yinton,  Iowa 


j  Indianapolis,  Ind  1847 


Institution  for  the  Edu-  ' 
cation  of  the  Blind.*  I 

Kentucky  Lastitntion  for  the  Ed-  \ 
ucation  of  the  Blind.  | 

Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Ed-  , 
ucation  of  the  Blind  and  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  * 

Institution  for  the  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf-Mutes.* 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind.  I 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . . . 

Minnesota  Institution  for  the 
Education  o{  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.* 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. . . 

Nebraska  Institution  for  theBlind 

New  York  State  Institution  for 

the  Blind. 
New  York  Institution  for  the 

Blind. 


I  1868 

Wyandotte,Kans  1868 
Louisville,  Ky..  1842 
Baton  Bouge,  La,  1871 


Baltimore,  Md. 
(258  Saratoga  ft)' 
Baltimore,  Md..; 

Boston,  Mass  . 


1872 
1853 


..    182» 

Lansing.  Mich.. >1880 
Faribault,  Minn.  [1866 


Jackson,  Miss . . 

St  Louis,  Mo  ... 
Nebraska    City, 

Nebr. 
Batavia,N.Y... 

New  York.  N.Y. 
(34th  St  and 
9th  avenue). 

Raleigh,  N.C... 


1862 


1851 
1876 


1868 
1881 


1849 


North  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Oregon  Institute  for  theBlind  u     ^ ,  ^.^n 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  '  Philadelphia,Pa.'  1838 
Instniotion  of  the  Blind. 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  ,  Cedar  Springs,     1856 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  I      S.  C. 
Dumb  and  the  Blind.*  i 


Columbus,  Ohio.  I  1887 
Salem, Oreg. ._...[  1872  ; 


W.  D.  Williams, 

A.M. 

F.W.  Phitlips,M.D. 

W.B.W11son State » 


Steto. 
State  . 

State. 

State. 

State. 


Bev.  Bobert    M. 

Carothers,  ▲.  K. 

George  H.  Miller. 

Bei^.  B.  HuntooUf 

A.M. 

P.Lane 


State. 
State. 


State. 
State. 


Frederick  D.  Mot-    Coxpoattea. 

risen.  1I.JL. 
Frederick  D.Mor-    Cocporatln. 

risen,  M.A.  i 

M.  Anagnoa ^  Corpontiaa 

J.F.MoElroy,A.M.*  State 

James  J.  Dow State 


Dr.  W.  S.  Lan^y.i  State •^ 

Prof.JohnT.SibleyJ  State ^ 

J.B.Pannelee....   State '    ' 


Bev.AlbertD.Wil- 

bor,  D.  D. 
William  B.  Wait.. 


HesekiahA.Gud- 
ger,  1C.A.,  princi*  ' 
paL  I 

a.L.Smead,M.A.. 


Williaro   Chapin, 
Newton  F.Walker 


State. 
State. 


State. 


State. 


State 

Cotpoiatkal 


State. 


I 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

for  1880. 
a  See  Table  XVIII. 
b  Music  is  taught 
c  Appropriation  not  to  exceed  the  above  amount; 

exact  figures  not  given. 
d  For  both  departments. 

•  Department  for  the  blind  was  not  opened  up 

to  1881 ;  the  legislature  of  1881  appropriated 
$20,000  for  additional  buildings  and  furnishing, 
and  the  blind  were  thereafter  to  be  received. 


/  Includes  $10,(KX)  for  building. 

a  In  1879. 

A  Up  to  the  cloee  of  1879.  . 

%  Includes  balance  on  hand  ftrom  last  ftMw^j'ty'''; 

j  Exclusive  of  income  tnm  tuition  sad  hMr* 

inmates. 
k  Also  brush  and  hat  making. 
{ Upholstery  is  also  taught. 
m  Instructors  only. 
n  Value  of  ftimiture.  j 

o  In  State  wa»tan|^\jOOgle 
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repli^  io  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bure<iu  of  Ed»uiati4>n, 
0  siipiifleo  no  or  none;  ....  indiofttos  no  answer. 


15 


145 
107 


Employments  tanght. 


10 


tl 


13 


13 


14 1 15 


lAhTBTJ. 


i 

I 

•s 
I 

16 


I       I 


I    r 


bx    I     X 

....   ib)     X 


(a) 


ir 


(a) 


Property,  income,  &g. 


5> 
h 

"sal 
si  a 
■ala 
> 


it: 

ill  I 

-<5 


18 


$60,000 

15.000 

(a) 


19 


III 

is  • 
llll 


90 


(a) 

e«ll,000 
(a) 


•0 


I 


3 

H 


91 


«10,T8S 
ii40,000 


(a) 

(10,730 
(a) 


SI9 


(n 

145 
127 
90 
52 
81 
23 

18 

00 
128 


82 


170 
288 


n 


180 


192 
15 


217 
A605 

072  I 

448  '   X 

130  \kx 

429  X 

57  I   X 

38  j    X 

252  X 

1,016  X 

72  '    X 

57  I    X 


I 


il,000 


100      75,000 


-I 


(6),   X     ^114,713 

'  '       ,1: 


....    X    2,100  100  I  374,644 

....     X    1,000  ,  100     300,000 

i    840  40  i  100,000 

(6)  j   X    1, 200  100     100, 000 


X    I 
I 

X     |. 


1469    ox 
41  I    X 

481      X 

Al,806.... 


1,138 

A30 
1,116 

45 


.Ix 


«x 


X.  250 

I 

X   I  25 

I 

X   I  562 
X    5,383 

!   X   I  fiO 


(6) 

6x 
bx 


.1    427 
I 

,1,250 
'    250 

1 1,777 

I  p600 


/22,000 
24,250 
t81,129 
18,222 
11,149 
19,871 


875 
i6,698 


048 
0 


40   n3,000  010,000 


(a) 

339.400 

246,480 

40,000 
30.000 

6,000  I 

250,000 
15,000 


4,250  I 
15,000  j 


600 
4,200 


30,000  21,059 


I 


18,600 
7.000 


8,400 

27,000 
7.800 


30,948 
81,129 
jl8,870 
11,140 
27,902 
6,600 

4.850 

23,121 

77,824 

15,816 
7,000 


335,846  I  37,000  ,  r5,709 


^3,634  I    40,557 

I 

I 


I       («)        

I 
I 

bx      X     p500    1  500,000  i    29,681 

J- 


2,000 


300 


ac296,280  0^,875 
(a)  (a) 


(41,889 


27,000 
7,800 

42,799 

81,946 


(5^182 


34.818 


11,873 
2a  299 
80,658 
25,563 

9,640 
18,562 

7,200 

4,587 

19,604 

71,988 

14,848 
7,000 

8,000 

28,000 
4,962 

88,003 

69,145 

(«) 
82,960 


4,915 
d584 


78,540 
d8,834 


71,246 
(a) 


p  Founded  in  1854  m  a  department  of  the  Michi- 
gan Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind. 

q  Brush  making?  is  also  taught. 

r  Reoeived  from  counties  and  individuals. 

9  Number  of  officers  only. 

( Includes  inoomo  from  all  sources  other  than 
the  SUte. 

tt  Temporadly  closed  since  1879. 

«  Also  Drush  and  mat  making  and  fine  basket  work 


to  Includes  personal  property,  ftinds,  and  invest- 
ments. 

X  Including  one  quarter  omitted  in  a  former  report. 
The  regular  annual  appropriation  from  this 
Stateis$43,500,butowing  to  failuresof  the  State 
treasurer  to  pay  quarter  bills  the  report  of  the 
past  year  shows  six  quarters  with  increased 
expenses.  The  net  average  expenses  for  each 
of  the  past  three  years  were  $50,064. 
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REPOBT   OP  THE   COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION. 


Table  XTK^—StatuHot  of  inatUuUmu  for  tKe  blind  for  lB61]fim 
lfOTB.~x  indicates  the  employaMBtB  te|^; 


s 

1 

|4 

g 

E  = 

Name. 

Location. 

1 

2 

Superintendent. 

ll 

If 

£ 

1 

3 

3 

4 

ff 

« 

27 

Tenneeeee  School  for  the  Blind  a 

Na8hTme,Tenn. 

1846 

J.lLStnrteTant.. 

state  and  cor- 

pontioo. 
SUte 

u 

28 

Ti-xnn    iij.Mnint!f.ni  ot    LeiiriJiiiii 

An«tin,Tex..-. 

1858 

Frank  Bainey 

34 

for  the  Hhud.- 

29 

V  i  rjrt  n  in  1  iifl  ( i  tTiUoo  for  tbr  De&f 
anrt  Dumb  aod  the  Blind. 

Staonton,ya.... 

1839 

Thomas  8.  Doyle, 

princlpaL 
John  crCovell, 

State 

•1 

30 

"V^'*'*tYirKinijiIn«titnlioQ  fortho 

Bonmey,  W.  Va. 

1870 

State 

41 

I>eaf  luicl  Bnorti  uidtbo  Blind. 

M-A^rincipal. 
Mn.  Sarah  vTc. 

81 

Wbcuiia^a    iDBtilutloa  for  tlie 

JanesvilleiWis  . 

1850 

Strt» 

s' 

Kdnution  of  the  Blii^d. 

Little,  A.  x. 

1 

*  From  Beport  of  the  Ckmimiaaioner  of  Bdnoation  for  1880. 

•  Tfaeee  ttatiatica  are  from  a  retnm  for  1879. 


bMnaieisalaotM^it 
•  Since  September,  1874. 
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repKm  to  imgukiee  5y  ihe  UniM  States  Bureau  of  JEdmoatUm'-  Continned. 
0  BigDiflM  no  or  none ;  — indlMtos  no  answer. 


f. 


It 
f 


Smploymentt  taught 


Library. 


I 


Property,  income,  Ao. 


?1 


"So 

'HI 


% 
111! 


ll 


I 


f 


to 


11 


19 


13 


14 


15 


16 


ir 


18 


19 


SMI 


91 


39 


0485 

263 

64 

399 


(/) 


1,141 
701 
200 
200 

1,600 


$110, 000 

75,000 

(d) 

(d) 

175,000 


$17,000 

18,710 

(d) 

(d) 

18,800 


$17,224 

18,710 

«34,680 

c80,702 

20,245 


$16*669 

19,910 

(d) 

id) 

19,668 


tfSeeTtaaeXVin. 


•  For  both  departmenti. 


/  Cazpet  waariiig. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   EDUCATION. 


Table  XX,.— 8taH$Uo$  ofwkooU  and  <ufflum$  for  feebU-mimd^  MUrm 

KoTx — X  fudfaww 


Comieotioat  School  for  ImbocUes  a 

Illinois  ABylnm  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  . . . 

IndianA  Ai^lom  for  Feeble-Minded  Children . . . 

Iow»  State  ABylom  for  Feeble-Minded  Children* 

Kentooky  InsUtntion  for  the  EducAtion  »nd 
Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Prirate  Inetitntion  for  the  Education  of  Feeble- 
Minded  Yonth. 

HilUide  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble  Children 

Maesachnsette  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Fouth. 

Minneaoto  School  for  Idioto  and  Imbecilee 

New  York  State  Idiot  Asy  lorn  (Custodial  Branch) 

Idiot  Asylum,  Randall's  Island 

New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots* 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Imbecile 
Youth.* 

Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children. 


LakeTllle,Conn 

Lincoln,  Ul 

Enightstown,Ind 
Olenwood,  Iowa 
Frankfort,  Ey.. 

Barre,  Mass  — 

FayviU^Mass.. 
South    Boston, 


Faribault.  Minn. 
Newark,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Syracua^N.  Y.. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Blwyn,  Pa 


1868 
1865 
1870 
1876 
1860 


Superintendent 


Bobert  P.  Knight,  M.  a 

C.  T.  Wilbur.  M.  D 

Dr.  John  W.  White ... 
O.W.  Archibald,  ILD.. 
John  Q.  A.St«wart.ilJ>. 


1848     George  Brown,  K.  D  . 


1870 

1848 

1870 
1878 
1868 
1851 
1857 

1852 


Meedames  Knight  ft  : 

Green. 
George    6.    Tarbell,  ' 

aeraaganp^t. 
GoorgeH.  KnIght.M.P. 

C.C.  Warner 

Miss  Mary  C.  Dunphy. 

H.B.  Wilbur,  M.D 

Gustems  A.  IXnen, 

M.  D. 

Isaac  N.  Keriin,  M.  D  .. 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

fbrl880. 
a  These  statistics  are  for  1870. 
b  Articulation  is  taught 

€  Calisthenics  and  domestic  labor  are  also  taught, 
d  Painting  is  also  taught 


•  27  of  those  are  employes  of  the  Soldiers'  Or> 

phans'  Home  also. 
/  Kindergarten  instruction  is  giren. 
a  State  appropriation  for  two  yea~ 
A  Various  industries  are  taught 
{  Teachers  only. 
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/or  1881 ;  frwh  repViM  to  inquriee  by  the  United  States  Bureau  o/Eduoahan, 
the  bmiohM  taught. 


1 
h 

ll 

V 

n 


Number  of  in- 


25 
61 
«85 
27 
28 

t9 


28 


14 

42 

64 

114 

a78 


47 
218 
60 
08 
71 

46 

6 

79 

25 


31 
156 
27 
62 
61 

28 

2 

51 

13 
128 


348  ! 
219 


Bnnohee  taught. 


I 


78 
374 

77 
160 
182 

74 

8 

130 


128 
81 


666 

865 


6x 
ox 
(/) 


(A) 

(«) 

(t) 

(A) 

(w) 
(») 


(A) 


fhx 


10 


f 


11 


19 


I 
I 


13 


14 


Iff 


in 


dx 


ir 


10 
53 

jl40 

115 


</rso 

p201 
11458 


18 


$60,000 

910,000 

24,000 

88,262 


85,895 

7,500 
15,000 


65,696 
92,945 

88,500 


19 


$60,000 
12,817 
24,000 
82,729 

86,000 


25,395 


18.240 


58,806 
02»945 

88,352 


j  Number  dismissed  ImproTed  up  to  the  close  of  m  CaUstbenlcs.  dandng.  and  various  Industrie 

1878.  are  taogbt 

k  Instmctioii  in  firet-sawing  and  physioal  exer>  n  Nothing  bat  indastrial  branches  taught 

cises  is  jgiven.  o  Number  dismissed  improved  up  to  uie  dose  of 
I  Number  dtsmlssed  improved  np  to  the  close  of  1870. 

1880.  p  Number  dismissed  improved  np  to  the  oloee  of 

1877. 
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Table  TlI.'-StaHgtimofr^fwrmteko^UforiaSlifrm 


CoBtnL 


dehooL 


•ad    County   IndnsteiAl  j  8aaFmdaoo,Cal..;  Ci^andooimtT. 


3    ColonidoStotelndartriaiSebooiJ  Qoldcn^CkJo 8UU 


0 
10 
U 

IS 

18 
14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 

21 

22 
28 

24 


SteteBafonn  School*. 


CoBOootieiit  Indottrial  Sebool 
fiyrOiris. 


Hlddletown,  Coon.. 


ChiOMO  IndiiftriAl  and  Bofonn     ChioMro,  HI 

SchSoL^ 
House  of  the  Oood  Shepherd*...   Chioago,  m 

ininoie State Beform School*....'  Pontiao,  HI 

nilnoit  Industrial  Scho<d  fat  I  SoathBranston,  HI 
GirU.*  I 


Hoose  of  the  Oood  Shepherd*. .. 

jpA{ma%».  Beformatory  Instita* 

tlon  fSor  Women  and  Olris. 
Indiana  Hoose  of  Beftige 


lowm  Befonn  School . 


Oirls'  Department  of  the  Iowa 

Beform  SchooL 
State  Beform  School 


House  of  BeAige Louisville,  Hy 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind . 
Plalnileld,Ind.... 


Bldoi%Iowa. 


latoheayiUe,  Iowa. 
North  Topeka,  Eans. 


Boys' House  of  Beftige 

Maine  State  Beform  School . 


House  of  Beftige. 


House  of  the  Oood  Shepherd — 
House  ot  Beformation  and  In- 
struction for  Colored  Children. 
Female  House  of  Beftige* 


House  of  Befonnation*. 
Marcella  Street  Home  . 


Penitent  Females'  Beftige. 


Kew  Orleans,  La. . 
Portland,  Me 


Baltimore,  Md . 


Baltimoro,Md... 
Cheltenham,  Md . 

Ilchester,  Md.... 


Boston, 
Boet<m, 

Boston,  Mass . 


State. 


JofaaF. 
WHUama 


Geocfo  S.Hiove. 


PriTate,    aided 
by- 


Boman  Catholic. 
Boman  Catholic. 


State... 
Private. 


ChariesH.Boad. 


Sisters   of  the 

Good  Shepherd. 

SUte 


State. 

State. 

State. 
State. 


Brother  Alhioti,  mp^  . 

rior. 
Mother  Maij  Angl- 

liqoe.  snpenor. 
J.D.ScoaUar.  M.P.... 
Mrs.  flora  L.  Harwooi 


Sister  Maty  of  St  An- 

selm,  vupecior. 
SarahJ.Smith 

T.J.  Charlton 


B.J.MIlea. 


Municipal. 

Municipal . 
State 


Mrs.  L.  JX  Lewelfiag.  \ 

matron. 
J.O.BoUes 


Peter  CaldweB. 


State,  municipal, 
and  private. 

State  psrtiaUy.. 

State  and  mu- 
nidpaL 

Board  of  direct- 
on. 


Municipal  . 
Municipal. 


Private. 


Joaeph  B.  FanteglMUj 


Bobert  Jabes   IDA- 1 
wood.  j 

Bev.  John  Fofaj^  n  J 
General  John  w.Hon.; 

Bev.  John  W.  Cone- 1 
Una.  ' 


Guy  a 
HoOisM. 


Miss   Franees  A. 


•*  T 

*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1886P^5\  ■^^ 
a  In  1879. 
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Nnmber  of 

teachers, 

officers,  and 

aMistants. 


Conditions  of  commitment. 


I 


Other  conditions. 


Means  taken  for  the  welfare  of  the 
inmates  on  leaving  the  institUp 
tion. 


10 


al9 
6 


1854         18 


10 


20 


Under  18 
7-l« 


7-16 


Commitment  by  court 

ConTictioB  of  crime,  incorrigibil- 
ity, TicioQsness,  tmancy.  want 


parents  c 
nre  to  tt 
parents  or  guardians. 


0  : 


8-16 


Danger  of  falling  into  habits  of 
vice  and  immorality. 


614 

1 


13 
(12) 
16  !      14 


12 

1 
1 

13 


5  and  over 


10-16 
Under  18 


Unraly  condact j 

Criminal  offences  only 

Commitment  by  oonnty  or  need  i 
of  protection.  | 

15  and  over    Commitment  by  city  court  for 
dronkonnesa  or  prostitution. 
7-16    Incorrigibility  ana  danger  of  en-  ' 
tering  a  life  of  sliame.  I 

Must  be  homeless  or  bad  boys  . . . .| 


7-18 


8-16 


8-16 


7-16 


Must  be  of  sound  mind  and  body . 

Must  be  of  sound  mind  and  body . 

Commitment  by  court  for  offences 
against  the  law,  incorrigibility, 
vagrancy,  truancy,  or  immoral- 
ity. 

Received  at  other  ages  by  action 
of  board  of  managers. 


19  1 


5-18    Orphanage,  theft,  vagrancy,  &o. . 

8-16  Sentenced  by  courts  for  any  of- 
fence except  murder,  fioys 
I  not  received  that  are  deaf  and 
dumb  or  insane. 

6-20  I  Incorrigibility,    vlciousness,   va- 
grancy, larceny,  burglary,  Slc. 


40  , 


^5  I 

1  I        2 


3-21    

6-16    For  all  offences  . 


Under  18     Vagrancy,  ineorrigibiUty,  or  vi- 
cions  conduct. 

»-17    Tagraocy.tBOorrigibility,  larceny. 

6cc. 
11-21  '  Legal  pauper  residence  in  Boston. 


Dismissed  on  "ticket  of  leave," 
and  are  looked  after  once  in  six 
months ;  tf  not  doing  well  are 
recalled. 

Good  homes  are  found ;  they  are 
regularly  visited  and  corre- 
sponded with,  and  guardianship 
retained  until  they  are  21. 


None. 

Continual  oversight  given ;  if  not 

properly  carea  for  returned  to 

the  school. 


Correspondence,  visitation,  and 
help  when  needAiL 

Dismissed  on  "  tickets  of  leave,*' 
and  these  are  renewed  upon 
good  conduct  until  the  boy  be- 
comes 21  years  of  age. 

Good  homes  are  secured,  and  the 
boys  are  required  to  report  once 
a  month  for  a  year. 

Corresponded  with  and  visited. 

Bound  out  as  apprentices,  dis« 
missed  to  parents  on  nrobation, 
and  supervision  had  of  them 
during  minority. 

Homes  are  secured  for  those  who 
have  none  of  their  own. 

Some  boys  indentured  during  mi- 
nority and  some  released  on  pro- 
bation ;  the  latter  are  required 
to  report  in  writing  every  three 
months  until  finally  discbarffed. 

Bojrs  are  required  to  report  naif 
yearly  and  are  visited  to  see  if 
properly  employed  and  cared  for. 

Homes  are  provided. 

Homes  provided  for  all  who  do  not 
return  to  their  pereuts. 

Placed  in  good  homes  and  their 
interests  guarded  by  the  insti- 
tution until  21  years  of  age. 


12-40  '  Need  of  reformation. 


0  These  statistics 
c  Provided  for  by 


Their  welfare  is  carefully  guarded 

by  an  agent  under  whose  charge 

tnev  are. 

Allowed  to  visit  the  iuHtitution 

I  I      and  to  stay  there  when  out  uf 

>      work,  correspond c*d  with,  and 
i  I      their  welfare  in  tbelr  diflercDt 

I  I      situations  looked  after, 

are  for  two  years  ending  September  30,  1880. 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1079,  but  not  opened  for  reception  of  pupils  nntfl  1881. 
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Tnumt  School* 

Tniuit  Scbool* 

TraftDt  S«hool* 

State  Indnititel  School  for  Girls. 


CoBftrdL 


Boston,  Mats Monicipal Gay  C  Undervoed - 

Cambridge,  Mm*  . . . '  Monicipal  — 

FaUBiver.Maes....!  Municipal , 

Lancaster,  MaM i  State X.  Porter  Bcvwb.... 


Lawrence  Indostrial  School 

House  of  Reformation  for  Juve- 
nile Offender*.* 

Truant  School 

Plommer  Farm  School 


Hampden  County  Truant  School 
State  Beform  School 


Worcester  Truant  School  . 
Reform  School  for  Girls... 


Michigan  State  House  of  Cor- 
rection and  Reformatory. 
SUte  Reform  School 


Minnesota  State  Reform  School ' 


House  of  Befbge 

State  Industrial  School . 


42    St  Francis  Catholic  Protectory . 


50 


Lawrence,  Mass 1  Monicipal j  Robert  B.  Risk 

Lowell,  Mass Municipal Lorenao  Phelps 

New  Bedford,  Mass. I  Monicipal 

Salem,  Mass {  Private '  Chariea  A.  Johnaa.. 


Springfield,  Mass . . . '  Coonty 

Westboroogh,  Mass.   State 

TVorceeter,  Mass !  Monicipal  . 

Near  Adrian,  Mich  .    State 

Ionia,  Mich \  State 

Lansing,  Mich |  State 


R.C.Bam»tt 

SdmondT.DoaieT... ' 

Frank  B.  Parkhont  . 
i  MissEnunaAHsIL. 

I  Krwin     C.   Watkiu 
I      warden. 
Comelins  A-  Gowcr. . . 


1 
St  Paul,  Minn i  State Re  v.  J.  G.  RfhsUsftr 


StLoais,Mo ,  Monicipal. 

Manchester,  K.H  ..   State 


,  John  D.  Sbaf^ 
I  John  C.  Bay  .... 


DenviUe,  K.J  ... 
Jamesborg,  N.  J . 
Trenton,  N.J... . 
Verona,  N.J 


Now  Jersey  SUte  Reform  Schools 

State  Indostrial  School  for  Girls. 

Newark  City  Home 

Hooae  of  Shelter* 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys-  . . . 
Catholic  Protectory  for  Girls 

New  York  State  Reformatory  . . .  [  Elmira,  N.  Y 


Albany,    N.  Y.  (62 
Howard  street). 

Boffalo,  N.Y 

BuiBao,N.Y 


I 


Roman  Catholic'  SiaterM.Goosaca.fr 

(      perior. 
SUte James  H.] 


State Mrs.  Harriet  F.Fcny, 

matron. 
Municipal C  M.  Harrisoa 

Municipal ,  Mary  L.  Diara,  i 


Roman  Catholic.    ReT.  ThomasF.  HIbm. 

Monicipal Mother  Mary  «^  SL 

BenuuiL 
State.  ProtDaiias  B.Fn< 

D.U. 


Jovenile  Hoose  of  ludostry  of    New  Lots,  N.  Y.(£ast'  Monicipal WiUlam  McT 

Brooklyn.*  Now  York). 


51     Association     for     Bei^ending    New  York.  N.Y.  (138   Private 
Children  and  Yooug  Giris.*  Second  avenue),     i 

Hoose  of  the  (Jood  Shepherd ....  New  York,y .  Y.  (90th 

Ht  and  East  River). ' 

58  i  New  York  House  of  Refuge New  York,  N.  Y.  '  Stale  .. 

(Randall's  Island). 


54     New  York  Juvenile  Aaylom  . 


New  York,  N.Y  .. 


65     New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent    New  York.  X  Y.  (7 
i      Sooletv.*  East  861  h  street). 


Slate,  municipal, 
and  private. 


Municiikal. 


Mrs.  Mary  C  a  Starr. 

pmidest. 
MoUmt  Mary   of  St. 

Mi«dalen.pceTiBcad. 
IsraHCJsMM 


£liaka  M^sHl  Eltart 
iXCarpeater. 

Mra  R.  P.  Had«M  .  • 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissiooer  of  Edocatioa  fcr  IStt.^  ^^ ,  ^ 
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I 

I 


1877 


1856 


1874 
1851 


1881 
1870 


1880 
1848 

1883 

<a) 

1877 
1858 

1868 

1854 
1854 

1875 

1897 

1871 

1873 

1868 

1866 
1866 

1876 


1864 

mo 


ymnber  of 

offloers,  and 
■MJitHnts. 


2 

614 

17 


13 


1825 
1851 


I 


♦11 


13 


Conditions  of  oommltment. 


i 


8-16 
Avenge  10 


7-17 


8-15 
7-16 


7-10 

7-15 

7-17 

7-15 
7-17 


10-16 


Under  16 


3-16 

8-17 


6-15 
8-16 
7-16 
5-18 
No  limit 


7-14 
16-30 


8-14 


Under  16 


Other  conditions. 


Troanoy  and  abeenteeism. 
Tnunoy 


Most  be  sent  bf  courts  or  State 
board  of  health,  lonaoy,  and 
charity. 


Truancy. 


Convicted  of  truancy 

Any  offense  not  punishable  by  death 
or  imprisonment  for  life. 


Until  21 ;  sranted  ticket  of  leave 
byboara. 


Commission  of  crime  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Commitment  by  courts  for  any  of- 
fence except  murder. 
Must  be  resiaents  of  St  Louis — 


Tor  anycrj 
murder  or  mansiaaghter. 

Committed  for  any  crime  except 
murder  or  manslaughter. 

Truancy,   vagrancy,   and    petty 
crime. 

Homelessness,  indigence,  Sio  .... 


They  must  be  Koman  Catholic. .. 
Conunitment  by  court  for  crime  . 


In  need  of  reformation ;  received 
on  voluntary  application. 


Means  taken  for  the  welihre  of  the 
inmates  on  leaving  the  institu* 
tion. 


10 


Continual  supervision  by  about 
seventy  ladies  in  different  parts 
of  the  State. 

Good  situations  secured  and  over* 
sight  given. 

Leave  the  school  on  probation  till 
they  are  18  years  of  age;  are  re- 
turned if  they  fail  to  do  well. 

Their  welfare  looked  after  by  oifi- 
oers  of  the  institution. 

They  are  visited  and  cared  for  by 
agents  supplied  by  the  State. 

Provided  with  good  homes. 


They  are  put  in  the  care  of  the  co- 
agents  of  the  State  board  of 
corrections  and  charities. 

Friendly  interest  shown  and  cor^ 
respondenoe  kept  up. 

Homes  are  provided  for  them  acd 
they  are  given  a  smaU  amount 
of  money  and  a  change  of  cloth- 
ing. 


General  supervision  is  given. 


PhMied  in  good  homes. 


Situations  procured  or  returned  to 
Mends. 

Conditionally  released;  they  are 
supervised  by  agents  of  the  re- 
formatory, a  monthlv  corre« 
spondence  being  carried  on  with 
all  until  they  are  released  from 
their  legal  relations. 

Returned  to  parents  or  guardians 
when  14  years  of  age. 

Restored  to  fkiends  or  provided 
with  employment 


Violation  of  the  statutes Returned  to  fHends ;  those  indent- 
ured  are  cared  for  by  oorrf  • 


7-14 


18-21 


An  order  from  a  police  magistrate 
or  a  surrender  from  parents  or 
guardians  of  truant  or  incor- 
rigible children. 

Destitution  and  desire  to  reform.. 


spondence  and  yi^tatiop. 
Surrendered  to  parent  or  sen^ 
West  ^ 


Phiced  in  homes  and  receive  good 
attention  fh>m  the  institution. 


a  Provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  ^  1870,  but  not  opened  for  reception  of  pupils  until  1881. 
frl3  of  these  are "^^  inmate  as^taot^." 

44S 
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M 


Nftme. 


Wectern  Houw  of  RelUc^e* . 


Looatioii. 


Booheater,  N.  Y 


Prot«ctor»t«  and  Rcfonnatory  for  Utioa,  N.  Y 

Destitute  Children.* 
New  York  Catholic  Protectory. .  I  Weatohester,  N.  Y. . 

I 

Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge — '  Clncinoati,  Ohio 


Protectory  for  Boya* 

rioum^  of  Kcfupo  and  Correction. 


«0 

62  -  Uirls'  Industrial  Ilome. 

83    Bute  Reform  School  for  Boys  . . 

04  House  of  Reftige  and  Correction* 

05  Pennsylvania  Reform  School 

06  I  House  of  Refuge* 


Cincinnatti,  Ohio . . 
Cl«^veland,  Ohio  . . . 
Delaware,  Ohio 


Lancaster,  Ohio  — 


07 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
.    (Morgansa,) 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 


Providence  Reform  School Providence,  B.  I . . . 


08     Vermont  Reform  School <  Yergennes,  Yt. 


Wisconsin  Industrial  Sihool  for  .  Milwaukee.  Wis. . . 
(Hrls. 

70  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for     Waukesha.  Wia  . .. 
Bovs.  ' 

71  ReformSchool i  Washington,  D.C  . 


Control. 


State. 


Roman  Catholic. 

State  and  mu- 
nicipal. 

Mnnicipal  and 
oontnbnting 
membership. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Mnnicipal 

State 


State. 


SaperintenteL 


lAfVi  SbFolfiBB. 


Brother  Hugh ....... 

HeoTV    L.    HofMC 
preaideiit. 

Henry  OUver 


FranciBoaa  BrMfans  . 

W.DiPatttrsca 

D.R.MiUcr 


ChAries  Doaglaas.. 


Mnnicipal . 
State 


Private  corpora- 
tion. 


AlmonA^McDoBM. 

Jerome  A.  Qvagr 

J.  Hood  Lavec^ 


State  . 
State. 


Stale  and  private. 

State 

United  States.. 


Frank  M.  Hove 

Wi]]iam6.FairtMk^ 

Marr    S.    B«k:««£ 

William  H-Sle^ 

aaMoIlin 


*  From  Report  of  the  CotomiasioQer  of  Edncatioo  tbt  1880. 
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If  amber  of 

teachers, 

offloera,  and 

■MJitaiiU. 


iai» 


i8te 

18S0 


1871 
1880 

18M 

1875 
(b) 
1828 

1850 
188S 

1875 
1800 
1800 


29 


(026) 


(0) 


Conditions  of  oommitment. 


i 

<< 


8-16 


4-16 
7-16 


Under  16 


9-15 
10-16 

10-16 
7-21 
7-16 

10-21 

^ys  under 
16;  glrU 
nndor  15. 
Under  16 

.     10-16 

7-16 


Other  conditions. 


Yagranoy,  disorderly  conduct,  Sec. 


Transferred  by  commissioners  of 
public  charity  and  correction  ot 
New  York  City. 

Homelesaness,  Tagraucy,  &o 


Committed  by  probate  court  for 
incorrigibility  and  crime. 

Must  have  committed  crime  and 
must  be  sent  by  court. 


Discretionary  with  board  of  man- 
agers. 

Must  be  mentally  and  phyaically 
sound. 


Vagrancy,  danger  of  Tice,   and 

leading  a  depraved  life. 
None 


Incorrigibility  and  law  breaking. . 


Means  taken  ferthe  well^ffoof  the 
inmates  on  leaving  the  institu- 


10 


Placed  in  homes  and  given  super- 
vision and  oare,  or  returned  to 
fHenda,  who  are  required  to  show 
that  they  are  proper  persons  to 
have  the  care  and  training  of  the 
chUd. 

Returned  to  fdends  or  sent  to  ser- 
vice. 

Visited  and  cared  for  by  an  agent 
until  thoir  majority,  or  returned 
to  parents  or  guarolans. 

Bequired  to  report  monthly  when 
released  upon  parole. 


Provided  homes  in  good  funilies. 

Leave  of  absence  for  four  months 
granted,  which  must  be  renewed 
or  boy  is  returned. 

Correspondence  held;  assistance 
and  encouragement  given. 

Homes  are  provided  for  the  home- 
less. 

On  probation  for  six  months ;  after- 
wards under  supervision  of  vis- 
iting agent. 

Placed  in  ffood  homes  or  returned 
tofrien&. 

Cared  fer  by  superintendent  by 
correspondence,  &«. 

Th^  are  visited  and  oorreeponded 


None. 


a  Employ  teonlv;  officers  and  teaohen  not  reported. 

6Charteredfai  1850  as  **  ^mae  of  Baftiget"  m  1872  named  changed  by  act  of  legialatnre  to  Penn- 


sylvaiiia  Befom  SohooL 
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KaoM. 


Proflcnt  inmates. 


Sex. 


I 


BjM)e. 


Kfttivitj. 


11 


19 


13 


14 


19 


16 


ir 


18 


!• 


City  and  County  IndasMal  School 

Colorado  State  IndoBtrial  School 

State  Reform  School* 

Connection tlndantrial  School  for  Girla 
Chicago Indnstrial  and  Reform  School*. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd* 

Illinois  State  Reform  School* 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Giils*. . . 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd*  

Indiana  Reformalory  InsUtution  for 

Women  and  Girls. 

Indiana  House  of  Reftige 

Iowa  Reform  School 

Girls'  Department  of  the  Iowa  Reform 

School. 

State  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuse 

Boys' House  of  Refuice 

Maine  State  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuse 

House  of  the  G^od  Shepherd. . 


100 
46 

148 
61 


42 


100 
47 


110 
o45 
307 


al86 


abi 


aid 


145 

0 

108 


174 


154 


52 


157 
50 


57 


167 
80 


200 

0 

41 

28 

148 


170 
41 


356 
205 


66 


62 


House  of  Reformation  and  Inatruotlon 

for  Colored  Children. 

Female  House  of  Refuge* 

House  of  Reformation* 

Marcella  Street  Home 

Penitent  Females'  Refuge 

Truant  School* 

Truant  School* 

Truant  School* 

SUte  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Lawrence  Industrial  School 

House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile 

Offenders.* 

Truant  School 

PlummerFarra  School 

Hami>dcn  County  Truant  School 

State  Reform  School 

Worcester  Truant  School 

Reform  School  for  Girls , 

Michigan  State  House  of  Correction 

and  Reformatory. 

State  Reform  School 

Minnesota  State  Reform  School* 

House  of  Refuge 

State  Industrial  School 

St  Francis  Catholic  i*rotectory 

New  Jersey  State  Reform  School* 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 


84 

hn 

150 
84 

26 
51 
103 
15 
06 
23 
5 
20 
16 
64 

16 
16 
U 
71 
12 
86 


186 
48 

167 
80 


41 
16 
08 
115 

36 
105 
76 
U 
121 


226 

^102 

113 

240 


41 


203 


200 


141 

800 

240 

81 

178 

?S 

240 
200 


20 


167 


10 


178 
S33 


25    . 

7  i- 


56 


18 
88 

'I 


112 
245 


160 
18 
64 


il48 
25 
7 


58 


58 


10 


66| 


13 

17 

118 

7 


102 

18 

80 

87 

nl70 

8 


845 

165 
40 

134 
85 


104 
0 


188 
j>25 


800 
100 
187 
100 
50 
258 


86 
al 

0 
10 
72 
15 


52 
32 
106 

18 
20 
30 
066 
8 
33 
0850 

27 

ol06 

207 

U5 


220 
10 


1 

0 

05 


3 
o30 


140 

350 
180 


6 


100 


264 

plOl 


M 


««73 
104 


a«3 
6 


210 
17 


41 

1 
15 


80 


«66 

8 
88 


oiao 


olOO 


0 
mU 
oU 
..... 


o38 
o8 


m75 


oS 

121 
8 

18 


58 

8 


8 
8 
» 

10 


U| 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880. 

a  or  those  committed  during  the  year. 

h  Two  are  Chinese. 

e  Number  of  inmates  during  six  months  ending  December,  1861. 

d  Of  those  committed  during  two  years. 

e  Also  1  unknown. 

/  Number  received  from  opening  in  June,  1^81,  to  D^ember  of  the  same  year, 

a  These  figures  are  for  the  year  1880. 

A  Three  of  these  received  as  boarders^  .      ,^  .^  ,^ ,  ^ 

i  Also  instrumentsL  Digitized  by  vji vJOv  IV^ 
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PiMentiiuiifttes. 

Siodieo. 

mitonte 
when 

1 

1 

F 

1 

ll 

r 

1 

i 

! 

1 

1 

1 
\ 

5 

1 

\ 

ll 

6 

^ 

o 

s 

i 

1 

►» 

1 

1 

1 

1^ 

1 

! 

« 
> 

1 

1 

! 

^O 

31 

29 

33 

34 

35 

36 

3r 

38 

39 

30 

31 

39 

33 

34 

38 

36 

3r 

38 

39 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

.... 

X 

X 

2 

18 
40 

119 
57 

8 

120 

10 

50 

64 

eo 

X 

** 

X 

4 

.... 

5 

1 t 

X 

X 

6 

I         (({3fi) 

dl40 

d06 

7 

:   L.... 

X 

8 

:;:::: 

9 

10 

160 

156 

100 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

11 

8 

11 

26 



X 

— 

X 

12 
13 

14 

. ... 

. . .. 

........ 

.... 

.... 

all 



alO 

,a82 

11 

19 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

15 

16 

14 

al7 

50 

85 

16 

043 

40 

2 

8 

14 

.... 

17 

X 

ix 

18 

85 

80 

10 

(fl47) 

X 

X 
X 

ix 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

20 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

31 

X 
X 
X 
X 

, 

X 

25 

2 

18 

205 
10 

27 
0 

40 
0 

... 

.... 

X 

0 

.... 

X   ;   X 

X     1     X 

........ 

" 



3 



17 

0 

a4 

35 

32 

060 

17 
0 

15 
0 

4 

1    ^ 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

0 

X 
X 

X 
X 

... 



X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

a4 

0 

4 

a74 

a5i 

10 

8 

6 

21 

8 
5 
4 

0 

16 

o86 

6 
5 

10 
0 

28 

AfiA 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

" 

32 

33 

0 

0 

11 

042 

•104 
5 

.10 

8 
a74 

•57 

8 

13 

0699 

X 

34 

X       .... 

35 

U 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

36 

87 

..!     . 

X 

X 
X 

X 

38 

31 

15 

SI 

39 

.... 

r-' 

X 

40 

25 

OS 

a» 

olO 

o8 

<a 

X 

41 

4? 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

43 



iX 

a5 

4 

t    3 

.... 

.... 



.... 



44 

j  This  nnmb«r  May  1, 1880,  which  deoreoted  before  the  cloae  of  the  year  to  42,  owing  to  •  decision  c 

the  oonrt  that  certain  children  could  not  be  held  there. 
I  Alao  ciril  government 
( Placed  at  aerrioe  on  probation. 
mNatirlty  of  2  not  reported, 
n  Arerage  number  daring  the  year. 
oBace  and  nativity  not  reported  in  all  oaaee. 
pl5of  theae  indantortd. 
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Kune. 


KewArk  City  Home 

HonM  of  Shelter* 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys* 

Catholio  Protectory  for  OirU 

New  York  Sute  Reformatory 

Juvenile  Hooee  of  Industry  of  Brook- 
lyn.* 

AMooiation  for  Befriending  Children 
and  Yoang  Girls.* 

Honse  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

New  York  House  of  Befoge 

New  York  Jnyenile  Asrlnm 

New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent  So- 
ciety.* 

Western  House  of  Beftige* 

Protectorate  and  Reformatory  for 
Destitute  ChUdren.* 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory 

Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge 

Protectory  for  Boys* 

House  of  Kefbge  and  Correction 

Girls*  Industrial  Home 

State  Reform  School  for  Boys 

House  of  Refage  and  Correction* 

Pennsylyania  Reform  School 

House  of  Reftage* 

Providence  Reform  School 

Vermont  Reform  School 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Reform  School 


11 


4 
256 
150 


170 
775 


166 


an 

247 


163 

70 

163 

838 

158 

20 

79 

00 


IS 


17 

275 
145 


210 


140 
338 


200 


60 
57 
164 
75 
185 
380 
145 


55 
139 


Present  inmates. 


Sex. 


13 


184 

2 

184 


500 
71 


711 


465 
85 

1,346 
IftS 
200 
187 


538 
177 
252 
876 
168 
83 

430  I 
188  1 


14 


14 


441 

117 
172 
58 

127 
0 

667 
78 


27 
261 


65 
128 
21 
19 
106 
0 


Rac9. 


i 

I 


IS 


14 

492 

70 


749 
861 
58 


85 
2,010 


340 
478 
170 
355 
328 
175 
101 
128 
425 


16 


21 

65 
7 

52 
171 

14 
1 
3 
5 


KaUvity. 


ir 


.«! 


14 

200 

70 


£  .  a 


18      !• 


•r 


800 
e284 


dl47 

€286 

475 

148 

102 

128 


"¥ 


74 
064 


#7 
24 
46 

0 

t 
50 


SI 


7S 
IT 

S8 
26 
32 

i 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  fSor  1880. 

a  Paroled 

6  Also  political  economy  and  commercial  law. 

eOf  those  committed  during  the  year. 
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schools  for  1881,  ^c — Continued, 
the  studies  taoght. 


Present  iniDAtes. 

Studies. 

Illiterate 

when 
committed. 

1 

1 

1. 
ll 

1 

o 

1 

1 

o 
9 

1 
a 

s 

f 

1 

6 

1 

1 

f 

i 

o 

o 

2 

.2 

t^ 

►» 

! 

Pi 

1 

1 

S 

> 

1 

! 

li 

1 

90 

91 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

ar 

»8 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

3» 

X 

X 

X 

... 

.... 

.... 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

45 

46 

X           v 



47 

5 
117 
«100 

0 
252 

5 

6 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

48 

377 

(131^ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X|», 

49 

elOO 

50 



.    .. 

51 

5? 

<38n 

305 

307 

307      ^ 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

53 

X 
X 

... 

•• 

... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

54 

55 

20 

43 

182 

347 

89 

162 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

56 

57 

(4' 

Al 

497 

1,040 

250 

100 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

58 

1 

X 

X 

59 

60 

...y. 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

61 

200 

f 

40 

6? 

X    1     X 
X     '     V 

X 

X 

68 

7 

'(82) 
,.,,.. 1 

60 

65 

""io 

106 

45 

85 
904 

X 
X 

64 

27 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

] 

X 

65 

X 

66 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

67 

27 
/30 
270 

24 
/48 

19 

49 

X 

X 

68 

/lO 

/48 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

i       1 

69 

'."X.'.V. 

:::::::;:.: 

70 

1 

.... 

71 

' 

1 

d  Nativity  of  7  not  reported. 

4  Also  14  unknown. 

/Of  those  OTsr  6  years  of  age. 
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Tabus  liXl.—StaUtUcs  of  rtfmrm 


IndustariM. 

HraMk 

u 

€1 

f 

49 

43 

**i 

1 

t 
1 

4« 

i. 

Il 

47   48 

1 
1 

49 

1 

1; 

1,1 

*                i 

<ft 

SO  51  .n 

1 

1 

Citv  ftnd  Conntv  Indniitrial  School 

X 

X      '      K 

Colorado  State  Industrial  School 

State  Keform  School* 

X 

X 

1 

X            « 

X 

X 

.... 

X    i 

r*rknn<>/<tifiif.  Inilnatrial  Snlin/«1  fnr  flirla    1 

K 

lA\ 

5  !  (\\\\oMJt€\  Tn<1nafHa.1  atiH  KAfnrm  KAhnnl*  1 

.... 

.... 

... 

X 

X 

1 

( 

6 

7 
K 
ft 
1« 

11 

12 

y\ 

K   1 

X 
X 

X     1     X 

Illinois  State  llcfomi  School* 

X 
X 

1        ' 

V 

1 

X     •-     -     I 

lllinoU  Indnatrlal  School  forGirU*  .... 
House  of  tho  Good  Sheoherd*             . .  J 

1 

X           X 
X       .... 

::::::::•:..: 

Indiana  Kefonnatory  Institution  for 

Women  and  Girls. 
Indiana  House  of  Itefuse                   .... 

X 

1 

X 

X 

1 

...-•    X 

V 

'  '1 

Iowa  Kefonn  School 

X 

(*) 

X 

i    X 

Girls'  Department  of  the  Iowa  Keform 

School. 
State  Reform  School 

X 

X 

"V  ,■'.■"1 

1 

14 

15 

House  of  Kefnge 

Ix 

X  i:::: 

X      1      X        . ' 

IG 
17 
18 

IlitVH*  TTniiHA  of  "RAftifrA                                     1. . . . 

X 

X 

....1  ...     1 

Maine  State  Reform  School 

X 

.... 

X 
X 

House  of  Refuse 

X 

1»X 

.... 

X           X 

19 

House  of  the  Good  Shenherd 

X 

.....    - 

?0 

House  of  Reformation  and  Instruction 

for  Colored  Children. 
Female  House  of  Refuge* 

X 

X 

?1 

22 
23 
24 

House  of  Reformation* 



............ 

Marcella  Street  Home 

Penitf^nt  Females'  Refiiire 

; 

«i« 

Truant  School* 

1 

?A 

Truant  School* 

.... 

— I 

?7 

Truant  School*                               ... 

?8 

State  Industrial  School  for  Glrla 

a 

X 

X 

' 

29 

80 

Lawrence  Industrial  School 

HonAA  of  Reformation    for  aTiivenilA 

•"■l""' 

X 

X 

X 

81 

Offenders.* 
Truant  School . .              .           

3? 

Plummer  Farm  School  

X 

' 

X 

X 

33 

Hainp<len  (^onntv  Truant  School 

:{4 

State*  Reform  School     ... 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

8r» 

Worce«t«r  Truant  School .     , .  r  - 

■""1 

86 

Reform  School  for  Girls               f 

X 

X 

;i7 

Michi^in  SUto  House  of  Correction 

and  Reformatory, 
^te  Reform  School 

gx 

88 

1 

X 

X 

30 

Minnesota  State  Reform  School* 

House  of  Ref^ijr©      .   .     .   . 

X 

X 

rx 

X     '     X    ' 

40 

■:::'':::i;::: 

X 

X 

41 

Slate  Industrial  School 

X 

X 

X 

4V 

St.  Francis  Catholic  Protectory 

r 

4;i 

New  Jcrsev  State  Reform  School* 

' 

#X 

44 

State  Indu«triRl  School  for  Glrla 

Newark  Citv  Home 

X 
X 

:::::::i:::: 

.  1   *" 

X 
X 
X 

4r> 

i- 

X 
•  X 

X 

1 

40 

House  of  Shelter* 

1 

47 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys* 

, 

X 

48 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Girls 

....,...., 

49 

New  York  State  Reformatory 

«x 

X 

X   1.... 

50 

I  Juvenile  HouiiAof  Indimtrv  Vjf  Rrook. 

I 

lyn.* 
51      AiiMocintinn  for  n«>fHMn(1{nflr  riiilflrAn 

X 

52 

and  Young  Girls.* 
House  of  tho  Good  Shepherd 

....1 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  /In  1878. 

for  1 8H0.  a  Total  income, 

a  Number  up  to  close  of  year  1879.  ATbeae  atatislica  ar«  for  two  yem  endiiur  S«i>> 
6  In  1879.  t«mber  30, 1880. 

t  This  for  the  boys ;  $180  average  annual  cost  for  i  Inclndea  expenditure  for  baiMing. 

each  inmate  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum.  i  ExolusiTe  of  products  of  farm. 

dCrochiting  and  fancy  worsted  work  tAught.  \  Eng^eering  Uught.      ,  OOQ IC 

f  N umber  up  to  oloao  of  year  1878.  \  A.uo  basket  malmg.  O 
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tekooUfor  1881,  ^o. —  Continued. 
the  indastries  taogfat. 


InatifiCrlM. 

1 
n 

1 

II 

Library. 

P 

1 

1 

1 
-5 

8. 

ii 
I 

1 

3 

s 

1 

1 

1 

ti. 

1 

II 

s 

1 

1 
•s 
1 

1 

it 

1 

93 

94 

5$ 

JIO 

il7 

an 

1 

1 

1 

6a 

«1 

Bil 

m 

64 

&400 

m 

m 

er 

68 

#44,  WO 

69 

X 

X     1     V 

X 

X 
X 

X    03.121 
X           46 
X    1  3.076 

St^sm  AA 

1 

V 

X 
X 

X 

"^ 

? 

85 

{  kaa 

20 
100 

8 

X 

X 

524 

67   1,400 

166  00 

*^a  no 

47,  013 

13,600 
8,851 

X 

X 

X 

el,  700 

/266 

Al  OAA 

/{^0l)0 
A»34,0T2 

X 

..     L__ 

952 

103 

e568 

•389 

1.703 
801 
144 

A340 

164  23 
176  00 

20  27 

X 

X 
X 
X 

75 

478 

X 

... 



1 

/2.991 
*21, 600 

i46.000 
32,000 

/1, 855 
*2,100 

4,500 
c 

X 

82 

94 

75 

*300 

300 
650 

*100 

15 
40 

112  63 

120  00 
|l08  00 

10 

i 

X 
X 

X 
X 

11 

1? 

X 

l..-. 

X 

\\  13 

1 

1 

14 

X 

X 

1,412 

600 

100 

78  67 

23  48 

29,063  i'6,'27i 

15 

16 

1,687 

3,090 

1,083 

697 

268 

|1.600 

fcl  000 

129  00 

14,000 
54,383 
.)15,000 
20.000 

5,473 

18,243 

26,185 

4,000 

16,418 

3,230 

1,600 

15,290 

5,930 

8,900 

1,600 
6,266 

5,400 

nl6, 442 

13, 112 

1.200 

;^,*646" 

0 

300 

""i*968' 
1,783 
1,677 

"2,388 

17 

X 

X 
X 

X 

18 

67 


75 

' 

125  00 

50  00 

19 

X 

Ix 

X 

100 

300 
700 
400 
400 

tW 

X 

X 

60 
**400* 

87  00 
106  13 
120  00 

6' 

?1 

1 

X 

?? 

t 

977 
2,000 

23 

j 

X 

?4 

...J.... 

106  13 

V5 

1 

" 

.... 

26 

27 

X 

i,ii2 

122 
1,425 



60   i,766 
!    700 

25      ana 

70 

10(» 

0 



"25606" 
100  00 

80  00 
54  15 
43  00 

?8 

?9 

30 

1 

31 

153  I      7.^  '    7Ai 

18 

216  70 

80  62 

3?l 

39 
6,577 

1    — 

33 
34 

on    1    !UK) 

50 

218  68 

39,345 
2.000 

4,666 

.... 

275  , 1    200 

86  ' 1      7.*> 

35 

X 

75 
150 

**30' 

36 

X 

X 
X 

2,857 

2,470 

469 

4,478 

1.087 

1,200 

1 

2.000 

90      000 

137  89 
115  00 

76  69 

64,064 

60.162 

87,679 

&38,888 

17,000 

28.493 

37 

X 

1  38 

X 

X 

'67,476' 
6,000 

39 

X 

X 

X 

"75' 

500 
380 

40 

100 



200  00 

60  00 

41 

42 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

1,051 
169 

0255 
683 

70 
76 

650 
210 
6200 
426 

■*26" 

78  97 

44  42 

20,729 
6,200 

18,181 
2,888 

11,662 
981 

f  1,460 
678 

43 

X 

44 

X 

96  04 
67  26 

"iiis" 

45 

X 

46 

iu) 

X 

1 

47 

81 
1.238 
3,020 

^,500 

48 

X 

84 

1,600 
300 

100 
120 

180  00 

lao  00    on.  000 

60,000 
0 

49 

0 

12,009 

50 

X 

X 

61 

66.729 

62 

OT  Aluo  basket  maldiig.  gaa  making,  cDgineerinK, 

and  i>aintiDg  and  glazing. 
nCaah  paid  to  treaanxer  by  snperintendent. 
o  Exdoaiye  of  boildings  and  repairs, 
p  Receipts  fit>m  printing. 
9  Also  mannfactare  of  toy  ftirnitore,  tubs  snd 

pails,  and  cigars. 


r  Also  cabinet-making,  jMdnting,  mannfaetoie  of 

toys  and  tin  ware. 
«  Also  brick  making. 
eValaeof  farmpn^ncts.       ^^  , 

u  Type  setting  and  clectrotyping  are  taiq^bt. 
V  Also  foundry  work  and  manufacture  of  boUow* 

ware. 
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Tablb  XXl.^Siati9tio$ofr^orm 


"Suat. 


Iiidiutri«8. 


New  York  Hoose  of  Refbge 

New  York  JayenUe  Asjlam 

New  York  Magdalen  benevolent  So« 

dety.* 

Western  HooM  of  Befbge* 

Protectorate  and  Beformatory  for  Dee* 

tltnte  Children.* 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory 

Cincinnati  Houae  of  Refage 

Protectory  for  Boys* 

House  of  Befag»  and  Correction 

Girls*  Indnstrial  Home 

State  Reform  School  for  Boys 

House  of  Refage  and  Correction* 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School 

Hoasoof  Rcfoge* 

Providence  Reform  School 

Vermont  Reform  School 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls  . 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Reform  School 


41 


49 


43|44'4d  4«'4r  48 


49 


sm  91 


», 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880. 

a  Income  from  all  sources. 

&  Also  glove  making. 

0lnl87O. 

d  A  large  proportion  of  this  is  for  permanent  improvement  and  repairs. 

Table  XXI. — Memoranda,  « 


Name. 

Location. 

Remarks, 

Girls'  House  of  Refuge 

New  Orleans,  La.  . 
New  Orleans,  La.. 
Detroit.  Mich 

No  information  received. 

St  Alphonsns*  House  of  Mercy 

Detroit  House  of  Correction 

No  information  received. 

Digitized  by 
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HikooUfor  1881,  jrc, — ContinuecL 
the  IndnstriM  tMiieht. 


iDiiittriee. 


Libnury. 


5- 


il 


I 


11 
1 


M 


ff4 


50 


S7 


S8 


S9 


61 


69 


65 


•r 


68 


69 


20,624 
22,187 


78 


8,024 
800 
850 


6,682 


76  ,1,160 
1    600 


110 
0 


$187  61 


$61  80 


$137. 486  $30. 666  |68 


102  68 
140  02 


87  20 

88  80 


ha 


16,000 
4,688 


00 


(2.000 


128  82      17  08 


142.841 
6,066 

86.721 
8,164 

808,886 
d47,000 


64 

2,101  66 


20,231 
03,267 


36^876  68 
60 
60 


f/x 


9* 


1,080 
600 

3.686 
606 

3,601 
13.600 

3,126 
631 
804 

1,881 
713 


0276 

250 

2,090 

260 

823 

30,000 

1,300 

400 

300 

675 


166 

260 

80 


146 
60 
100 


100  68 
85  06 
117  10 
180  00 
110  82 
163  60 


106  86 
120  00 


I 


83  30 


500 


12,410 
82,000 
70,272 
20,926 
84.023 
76,600 
32.943 
18,338 
12.886 
87,400 
A37,022 


7.000 


2,837 
16.620 
11,853 

4,304 
700 


A064 


•  AJao  mannfikoiore  of  atookinn. 

/Also  nddlery  and  harnoM  making,  carpet  weaTlng,  and  painting. 

a  AUo  many  kinda  of  flmoy  work. 

1Llnl880. 


Tablb  XXI.— ifemoraiuia. 


Kama. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

Sheltering  Anna 

Wilkinslmrgh,Pa. 
Ka0hyiUe,Tenn.. 
OalTeaton,  Tex... 

Removed  to  Allegheny. 
No  information  reoeiVed. 

GalTMton  BeHvrmatory 

Digitized  by 
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Table  XKlL^LUt  of  JunM$  and  a$flmm$  for  orphan  or  depondeni  ckUdrm^  ktfmt  uy- 
lum$,  and  induitrial  ookooU  from  vmck  no  informaUon  hoM' 


Kaine. 


Past  1.— Homm  axd  Ait- 
lumb  for  obpuah  or  db- 

rBXDBMT  CHILDRUr. 

Ladies'  ProteotUm  Mid  S«lief 

Society. 
Paciflo  Hebrew  Orphui  Aay- 

lam  and  Home  Society. 
St.  Boniface's  Oiphan  Asylom 
St.  Vincent's  liale  Orphan 

Asylum. 
St.  Catharine's  Orphan  Asy> 

lam. 

St.  James*  Asylam 

Atlanta  Benevolent  Home. . . 
If ethodist  Orphans'  Home. . . 

St.  Joseph's  Orphanage 

White  Blafr  Female  Orphan- 
age. 
Swedish  Orphan  Asylam  — 
Chicago  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less. 
Newsboys'  and  Bootblacks' 

Home.  I 

Nursery    and    Half-Orphan 

Asylam.  j 

Jacksonville  Orphan  Home.. 
Protestant  Deaconess's  Or-  | 

phan  Home.  i 

Home  for  the  Friendless | 

Colored  Orphan  Asylam 

Ladies'    Aaxlliary    Orphan  ! 

Asylam  Society. 
German  Protestant  Orphan 

ABvlam.  j 

St.  Vincent's  Hale  Orphan 

Asylum. 
German  Orphan  Asylam  — I 

Kansas  Orphan  Asylum I 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum.. i 
St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum. . .  i 
Presbyterian  Orphans**  Home  I 

Society  of  Louisville. 
St  Vincent's  Orphan  Asvlum 
Convent  of  the  Good  Snep-  | 

herd. 
Half-Orphan  Asylam 


LocatioiL 


Name. 


Newsboys*  Lodging  Hoose. . 
Poydras  Female  Orphan  Asy- 
lam. 
St.  Joseph's  German  Orphan 

Asylam. 
St.    Louis    Female  Orphan 

Asylum. 
St.  Mary's  Catholic  Orphan 

Boys*  Asylum.  i 

Bath  Military  and  Naval  Or-  | 

phan  Asylum.  ; 

Otphans'  Home i 

Baltimore  Orphan  Asylum. .. 

Christ  Church  Asylom 

Henry    Watson     Children's  \ 

Aid  Society. 
Johns  Hopkins  Colored  Or^  | 

phan  Asylum. 

Kelso  Orphan  Home  

St.  Anthonyjs  Asylum < 

St.  James'  Home  for  Home*  ' 

leiw  Children. 
St.  Peter's  Asylum  for  Fe-  , 

male  Children. 
St.  Vincent's  Male  Orphan 

Asylam. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Orpha* 

Asylum.  ' 

Boston    Asylum   and  Farm  I 

School  for  Indigent  Boys,     i 


San  Franeiaoo,  OaL 

San  Fnaciaco,  Cal. 

San  Fraacisoo,  OaL 
San  Baliael,  CaL 

Hartfoidi  Comi. 

Hartford,  Codil 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Waahington,  Oa.     i 
WhiteBlail^  Ga.      I 

Andovctr,  m. 
Chicago,  HL 

Chicago,  EL 

Chicago,  EL 

Jacksonville,  111. 
Jacksonville,  HL 

Springfield,  DL  1 1 
Evans  villa,  Ind.  | 
Evansville,  Ind.       ' 

Indianapolis,  Ind.     j 
I 
Vinoennea,  Ind. 

Dnbaqne,  Iowa.  {{ 
Leavenworth,  Kana.  j 
Leavenworth,  Kans. :  I 
Covington,  Ky.  t 
Louisville,  Ky. 

1 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Vew  Orieaoa,  La.    | 

New  Orleans.  La.  , 
(Seventh  district. 
Josephine    and  | 
Laurel  streets). 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleana,  La. 

New  Orieana,.La. 

New  Oileana,  La. 

New  Orieans,  La. 

Bath,  Me. 

Bath,  Me. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Part  1.— Homm  ahd  Ast- 
mm,  ac—Contlnned. 


Honaa  of  Providanoe 

Shaw's  Asvlum  for  Mari- 
ners* Children. 

Home  fbr  Young  Women 
and  Children. 

Children's  Aid  Society 

N.  E.  County  Home  for  Or- 
phan and  Uomeleaa  Chil- 


Holyokc^  Mmi. 
Jamaica    Plain. 


phan  I 
dren. 


St  Vincent's  Orphan  Home. 
Jackson    Home     for     the 

Friendleaa  and  Induatiial 

School 
German  Orphan  Asylum — 
St.  Joaeph's  Orphan  Asylam 
Female  Orphan  School 


Lowell,  Maaa. 

Kantncfceti,  Mam. 
W*    ■ 


BaatSagiaaw.Mkk 
Jackson,  Mick 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Or- 
phims' Home  and  Asylum,  i 

Home  for  the  FriendleiBS — 

Mission  Free  School 

St.  Mar>-'s  Female  Orphan 
Awlum. 

Southern  Methodist  Orphan 
Home. 

Nevada  Orphan  Asylum 

Orphan  A  sylum 

St.  Mary's  Female  Orphan 
Asylum. 


Baltimore,  Md.         I 

Baltimore.  Md.  (N.  | 

Front  street). 
Frederick,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass.  • 


St.  Michael's  Orphan  Asjflnm 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

St.  Peter's  Asylum 

St.  Joaeph's  Orphan  Asyfaim 

Children's  Home 

Orphans'  Home 1 

Catholic  Home ' 

St  John's  Orphan  Asylmn  . ; 

St  Johnland 

Children's  Home 

Montefiero  Widow  and  Or- 
phan Benefit  Society. 

St  Vincent's  Home  for 
Homeleas  Boys  of  all  Oc- 
cupations. 

St  John's  Orphanage 

St  Margaiefs  Home 

German  Methodist  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Home  for  the  Friendless  and 
Female  Guardian  Society. 

BethelUnion 

Home  for  the  Friendless  — 

Orphans*  Home  ..      

Children*s  Home  of  Butler 
County. 

St  Vincent's  Orphan  Asy- 
lam. 

Pittsbnrgh  and  Allegheny 
HomeTor  the  Frirndlesa. 

Bridgewater  Soldiers*    Or- 

^»han  Home. 
urohHome. 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Aimwell  School  Association. 

St  Paul's  Roman  Catholic 
Orphan  Aaylum. 

Orphans'  Home  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church. 

Emlen  Institution 

Home  for  Friendless  Chil- 
dren. 

Orphans'  Farm  School 

Home  for  Friendless  and 
Destitute  Children. 

Charleaton  Orphan  House. . 

Hebrew  Orphan  Society 


StPaol,  

St  Faol,Miai. 
Camden  P^nt  Ma. 
DeaPteea.Me. 

Haudbal.  Ma. 
StI.(mia,Ma. 
St  Lonia.  Ma. 

St  Lonia.  Ma 
(Tenth  and  Bid^ 
dlesbeete). 

Virginia  City.  Her. 

MaDcheater,  N.  H. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Newark.  H.  J. 
Newark.  N.  J. 
Pateraon,  K.  J. 
Trenton,  N.J. 
Brooklyn.  K.Y. 
Buffido,N.T. 
Greenbnah,  N.T. 

NewTork,'H.'Y.* 
NewXoricK.Y. 


Bed  Hook,  ^.T.  ' 
Berea,Okio. 

Cincinnati,  OUol 

Cleveland,  Ohis^ 
Cofaimbaa,  Ohio. 
Dayton,  OUa 
Hamiltoa.  Ohio. 

Toledo,  Okia. 


"-f^u- 


Pa. 

Lancaater,  Pa 
Philaddph^Pa 
Pittsburgh,   Fa 

(TannriSUaIn 
Bocheater.  Pa. 

Warminster,  Pa 
Wilkea-BaRV,  Fa 

ZelienopIe,Pa. 
Newpoxtk  S.I 

Charleston,  &C 
Charieaton.  S.C 
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Past  1.— Homm  ajto  jlst- 
LUMS,  &C.— Contfamed. 


Palmetto  Orphan  Home 

[ieath  Ocphiui  Aayhun 

M.  Peter^  Orphan  Aaylom . 

Predertokahorg  Femiue  Or- 
phan Asylum, 

Lynohbnrg  Female  Orphan 
Aaylnm. 

Prienda*  Aaylom  for  Colored 
OrphaiM. 

yL  vbeenra  Boman  Catholio 
Orphan  Aaylom. 

\i.  Mary*a  Onhan  Aarlom  . . 

te.  .£mJlinn' A  Orphan  Aaylom 

/harch  Orphanage | 

^Hshlngton    City    Orphan  , 

Aaylnin. 
;bickaa%w  Orphan  School . . . 

PABT  2.— iHFAirr  ABXhUMB, 

iifiint  FoondUng  Aaylom  . . . 

It.  £liaabeth*a  Home  for  Col- 
ored Infimts. 

^ow  York  FoondUng  Aay- 
lomSooiety. 

;t.  y  incent*8  Homo 


Colombia,  &  C. 
Memphia,  Tenn. 
Memphia.  Tenn. 
F  r  e  a  e  r  1  okaborg, 

Va. 
Lynchbnrg,  Ya. 

Biohmond,Ya. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Blm  Grove,  Wis. 
St.  Francis  Station, 

Wis. 
Waabington.  B.C. 
WaahingUm,  D.  C. 

ChickasawNatton. 
Ind.  Ter. 


Corington,  Ky. 
Baltimore,  Md.  (St. 

Paol  street). 
New  York,  N.T. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Past  8.— iHDumiAL 

SCHOOLS. 

Indostrial  Home,  or  Home 

for  the  Friendless. 

Home  Indostrial  Sohmd 

BaUroad  Mission  Indostrial 

SchooL 
Indostrial  School  (Hoose  of 

the  Good  Shepherd). 
St.  Blisabeth*s  Hoose  of  In- 

dostry. 

Boys'  Indostrial  School 

Girls'  Indostrial  School 

Blind      Gills'      Indostrial 

Home. 
St.     Joseph's     Indostrial 
SchooL 
Pennsylvania   Indostrial 

Home  for  Blind  Womeo. 
West  Philadelphia  Indos- 
trial School  of  the  Imoiao- 

olate  Cooception. 
Pennsylvania    Working 

Home  for  BUnd  Men. 

Girls'  Indostrial  Home .... 
St  Boss's  Indostrial  SchooL 


Saraimah,  Ga. 

Chicago,  HL 
Chicago,  HL 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleana,  La. 

St.  Paol,  Minn. 
St.  Paol,  Minn. 
St.Looia,Mo. 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Philadelphia^  Pi^ 
(8929  LocQstst). 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Thirtyointhvkd 
Pine  streets). 

West  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  (3518  Lancaa- 
ter  avenoe). 

KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

Waabington,  B.C. 


Table  XXlh^Memoranda. 


Namea. 


Bemarka. 


OBTHAS  BOMBS  AlID  ▲STLUlfB. 

isylom  of  St.  Casimir  for  Poliah  ChUdren. 

looae  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

lofBn'a  Bower 

treet  Boys*  Home 

Tew  York  Jovenlle  Asylom 

\romen's  Christian  Association  of  Pitts- 
boTgh  and  Allegheny. 


femphia  BeUiel 

t.  Paul's  Chorch  Home 

erman  Protestant  Orphan  Asylom 

t.  John's  Orphanage 

DIVAirr  ASTLUM. 

bode  laland  Children's  Hospital  and  Nor- 
sery. 

DmVSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 


ood  Shepherd  Indostrial  School 

adaatrial  School  of  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 


ew  York  Hoose  and  School  of  Indostry. 


La  Salle,  m 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

St.  Loois.  Mo.  (1112 
Olive  street). 

New  York.  N.Y 

Pittsborgh,  Pa 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Petersboxg,  Ya 

Uniontown,  B.  C 

Washington,  B.  C 

Providence,  B.  I 


St  Paol,  Minn. 
St  Loois,  Mo.. 


New  York.  N.Y. 


''nrren  Street  Mission  Sewing  School  No.  8 .  |  Marietta,  Ohio . 

\ 


Bemoved  to  Detroit,  Mich. 
See  Befonn  Schools  (TableXZI). 
Not  distinctly  edocationoL 
Not  foond. 

See  Beform  Schools  (Table  XXI). 
See  report  of  Home  for  Colored 

Cbiloren,  A  Uesheny,  this  Homo 

being  one  of  the  ten  brsnohea 

of  the  association. 
Not  foond. 
Closed. 
See  German   Orphan  Asylom. 

Washington;  idonticaL 
See  the  Chorch  Orphanage ;  iden- 

ticaL 


Closed ;  work  given  to  St.  Mary's 
Orphanage. 


Closed. 

Not  a  regularly  orgaDized  indos- 
trial school;  simply  :t  cI«i8S  of 
the  younger  children  of  re- 
spectable pareotnge  onder  the 
care  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

Gives  oot  sewins  to  poor  women 
and  baa  a  sewing  school  twioe 
in  each  week:  the  lofnot  In- 
dustrinl  School  isdiscontlnoed. 

Closed. 
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OrgMdsatkm  to  which  introctod. 

Beneteetor. 

Nmm. 

Lo<»tloo. 

»-          :     ^ ■ 

uvrnunmit  axd  collbois. 
Dnireni^  of  Caafoniift 


Pierce  Christian  Conege College  City.  C«l.... 


Berkley.  Cel. 


UniTerti^  of  Sonthem  Cell- 1  Lot  Angelee.  Cel. 
fomia. 


Uniyereity  of  the  Peoiflc —  Senta  Clwft.  Cel . . . . 

Peoiflo  Methodist  College. ...  I  SanU  Bote,  C«l 

Colorado  College l  Colorado    Springa, 

Colo. 


UniTersity  of  Denver '  Denver, Colo.. 

Trinity  College 

Wealeyan  Uniyeraity^... 


Tato  College.. 


Clark  UniTereity ... 
Atlanta  Unirersity . 


Xmory  College.. 


Hartford,  Conn  — 
Hiddletown.Conn. 


New  Haven,  Conn  . 


Atianta^Ga.. 
Atlanta,  Ga.. 


Ozft>rd.6a.. 


D.  O.  MilU . 


San  Fraaeiae^CaL. 


Yariona  peraona 

BeT.  A.  Higbieand  variooa 
otheta. 


5  John  Evana 
J.W.Bailey 
Variooa  others 

Chariee  H.Korthani . 
George  L  Seney 


y arieoa  penona 

Hon.  Jamea  Knox  (de- 


John  Hajnes. 


Yariona  persona 

Dr.Timothy  Dwlght  Por- 
ter (deoeaaed). 


Loeiaa   Hetehkiaa   (do- 
ceaaed). 


Ber.  Joel  Hawea.  in.  D . 


K.  G.  Ladd,  M.  D..  and  oth. 

era. 
Yariooapenona 


George  i»  seney.. 
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Denver,  Colo 

HaitftHd,Gonn .. 
HewTork.2r.T. 


KnoxvflH  m . 


Hnztted,OaM. 


Hew  Haven,  Csan . 


K«wTet]cH.T. 
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^ 

si 

ll 

1 

1 

i 

11 

1 

Object  of  benefaotion  and  remarks. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

til 

$76^000 

1,700 
1.0M 

41,000 

176,000 

For  a  profeaaorship  of  inteUeotoal  and 
mora  Ipbiloaophy  and  oivil  polity,  on 

cxclnsively  to  the  support  of  this  pro- 
fessorship, and  that  any  surplns  snail 
be  added  to  the  original  fund. 

To  be  invested  fior  endowment  and  in- 
terest used. 

400  volomes  and  a  fine  collection  of 

01,700 

$1,008 

6,000 

mansines  to  the  library  from  Rev. 
A.Higbio;   $1,008  donations  to  ftir- 
nishlng  fond,  and  varions  donations 
to  the  mnsenm  ftx>m  others. 
To  pay  debt. 

6,000 

Purpose  not  specified. 

12,420 

Purpose  not  specified ;  $6, 700  fix>m  west- 
em  contributions  and  $5,720  fhun 

•  For  buildings  and  apparatus. 

1 

CIO,  000 

]  8,000 

(  7.000 

40,000 

20,000 

'  180,006 

6,400 
80,000 

10,000 

40,000 

For  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
$186,000  for  endowment  and  $3,0M  for 

144,400 

current  expenses. 
For  current  expenses. 

not  decided  for  Yale  until  1881,  when 
an  Illinois  court  declared  it  to  be  Just- 
ly claimed  bv  the  college. 
$10,000  of  the  John  Haynes  ftmd  paid 

10,500 
650 

into  the  college  treasury. 
Value  of  a  new  building  to  be  devoted 

to  the  reference  library  of  the  theo- 
logical department. 
For  purchase  of  physiological  appa- 

150.000 

ratus. 
Income  to  be  applied  to  "  the  iucreaaa 

department."   This  amount,  $150,000, 
arises  from  the  sale  of  part  of  the 
property  conveyed   to   the    college 
three  years  ago  by  Dr.  Porter,  but 
which  did  not  come  into  the  actual 

death,  in  December,  1880. 
The  income  to  be  given  to  students  of 

217,070 

«10,0M 
l;830 

pecuniary  aid. 
For  the  general  scholarship  fund. 

18,000 
8,770 

'      6,000 

a'lo 

4.000 

For  the  Winchester  observatory  to- 

18,000 
8.770 

wards  the  purchase  of  instruments. 
Fyr  the  medical  department. 

Donations  for  the  ooUege  year  1880-^81, 

20,000 

25^000 

tot  general  purposMraii  aid  of  indt 
gent  students. 
$2&000  to  complete  the  endowment  of 

lOOtOOO 

the  "Lovick  Pierce  profesaoiahip  ;** 

Hall,  and  $5,000  to  help  pay  the  ool- 

Parf  for  building  and  pact  tat  endow- 

^ r^' 

ment. 
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tablb  xxm. —ifUaUUei  o] 


Organisation  to  which  intnuted. 


LoeatloB. 


VmrwammMM,  Ao— Cont'd. 
nUnoii  Weileyan  Unirtnlty. 


KorthwMtom  nniTinl|j> . . . 
KnozCollego 

Lombard  Unirenity 

niinoia  Collego 

Lake  Foreat  XTniTonity 

Monmoath  CoDofce 

Chaddook  College 

Angnatana  College 

ShortleffCoDege 

Weatfleld  CoDege 

Wheaton  CoUega 

FMnklin  College 

Indiana  Aabnry  UniTtnity. 

Hartaville  College 

Union  Christian  College — 

Barlham  College 

Gxiawold  College 

Drake  UniTonity 

Iowa  College 

ampaon  Centenary  College . 

State  XTniTeraity  of  Iowa . . . 

Qennan  College 

Penn  College 

Central  UniTeraity  of  Iowa. 

Ottawa  UniToraity 

Waahbnm  C<^lege 


BkMBinglon,in. 


Yaiiona  peraMa . 


^  _in. 

Galealnirg,  lU. 


Philander  Smith. 


OakOiore^ia. 


GaleabQzgilll.... 
JaokaooTilla,  lU . 


{Hr.HlggenboIlom  ... 
Mr.Kew 
Mra.Haa 
ICany  othere 

l^aTValeriAaStone. 


Chicago,  m. 
Chicago,  m. 
Chicago,  m. 


Maiden,  Kaaa. 


Lake  ForeatlU . 
>itth,IIl. 


Monmonth,  J 

Qoinoy.in 

Book  Island,  HI. 


Upper  Alton,  HI. 
WeatflekCm...., 


Pradenoe  Chaddook 

Chnrohea  of  Angnstann 
Swediah  Lntheran  Syn- 
od. 

BatateofHeman  Goodrich. 

Yarions  persons 


Aatoria,Ill. 


Canonton,  HI . 


WheaAon,Ill 

Franklin,  Ind 

GTeenoastle,Ind., 
HartsTille^d  .. 
Meram,  Ind 


JohnBobertaoo. 


Shetbyrille.  Lad . 


Blohmond,  Ind  . 


Davenport.  Iowa . . 
Dea  Hbinea,  Iowa . 


y arioos  ohnrohes  and  pri* 
Tate  gifts. 

Yarions  persons 

ThecH.  Dayia 

ICissWoUiB 

lira.  D.J.Ely 


New  York,  V.Y.. 
KewYork,  K.T.. 
New  York,  K.Y.. 


^Yarions  persons 

Gen.  George  IL  Drake  . 


Dea  Hoinea,  Iowa . 


Grinnell,  Iowa.. 


Indianola,  Iowa 

Iowa  (Jity,  Iowa — 

1ft.  Pleasant,  lows. 
Oskalooaa,  Iowa  — 


Yailooa 
J.F.TaOant 


Iowa 

BoxUngton,  Iowa . 


Pella,  Iowa- 


Ottawa,  Kans. 
Topeka,Kans., 


Yarions  persons . 

!H.G.Cnrtis 
B.G.Barker.... 
&B.  Thing 
Yarions  others.. 


Yarions  persons . 


NewXa^^Mid  StalM 
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1 


Ot^Mt  of  benefiMtioii  and  remarks. 


!• 


11 


13 


•u^ooo 


2,716 
4,000 


0,600 
90,000 


<«16.000) 


♦8,716 


2,000 
SO^OOO 


10,000 
4,000 
10,000 


1.<I 

18kC 


4,000 


0,000 


16^000 


660 

1,000 

io,ooa 

1,000 


t,ooo 


} 


11,000 
11«000 

so^ooo 

6.760 

9;  800 

100 

800 
%000 

00,000 

T.fi 
4.0 


1,000 


8^600 


8,000 

80,000 


8,000 

2,800 


Hooo 


$8,000 


$10,000 


81.000 


6,000 


7,000 
4,000 


1.280 


8,000 
0,000 


($600) 


$100 


For  ODdowment  ftmd  and  for  bnildiiiff. 
purpoaes;  contribated  by  aeveral 
nnnored  persona  in  money,  town  lota, 
and  land^  on  condition  that  each  gift 
or  beoueat  ia  naed  for  the  pnii>oae 

For  endowment  ftmd. 

Toward  the  endowment  of  a  Latin  pro- 

feaaorahip.  to  be  called  *'  the  alumni 

inrofeaaoranip." 

C$8,000  for  endowment  fond,  $8,000  for 
^  n>iMirdinff  hall,  and  $1,600  for  theo- 
(    logical  department. 

For  endowment,  on  condition  that  an 
additional  $80,000  be  ralaed;  the  ef- 
fort to  raise  thia  amount  ia  now  being 
made. 

For  aoholarships  and  general  ftmda. 

For  endowment  ftmd. 

Pnrpoee  not  apecifled. 

For  maintenance. 


For  the  theological  department. 

Forseneralpnrpoaes;  to  be  valid  when 
a  f2A,000  relief  ftmd  ia  made  up,  of 
which  amount  this  sum  is  the  com* 
pletion. 

For  current  exnenses. 

For  general  enoowment. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  incidental  expenses. 

For  library,  and  to  aid  young  miniatera. 

For  improvements. 

For  a  soholarahip  for  a  student  for  the 
ministry. 

For  current  exi>enses. 

For  a  reaidence  for  a  theological  pro* 
feasor. 

For  endowment  ftmd. 

To  found  the  university;  alao  varioua 
other  liberal  donationa  ftxmi  dtisena 
of  Dea  Moines  for  building  and  en- 
dowment. 

$8,000  for  general  ftmd,  $1,260  for  chair 
of  didactica,  and  $1,500  for  soholar- 
ahip to  assist  young  men  studying 
for  the  ministry. 

For  general  purposes,  removal  of 
debt  Sec 

For  library:  to  be  given  annually  in 
memory  of  a  deceased  son. 

For  the  theological  department. 

To  pay  prof  eaaora'  salariea. 

(For  professorships;  Messrs.  Curtis 
{  and  Barker  $30,000  cash,  and  $26,000 
(    additional  in  mining  stock. 

For  endowment. 

To  increaae  the  endowment  ftmd  and 
fat  the  beginning  of  a  library  fluid. 


Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Kn 


UviTiBiiTiis,  4ko.«-0ooi'd. 


iCoUflce 

Ontna  JJidrvniJkj 

Bowdolii  GoUege 

B*tM  College 

Colby  UniT«ifei^ 

St  Ch«rlM*s  CoUeoe 

WettefB  MMy]jHD70oUoCO 

ABhMstOoOete 


Berea,  Ky  . 


Bifthmond.  Ky.. 

Bnuwwiok,  Mo . 

Lowiaton,  Ho... 
WMonriUo.  Mo . 


BmoottCtty.Hd.. 
•    '   r.Md. 


AjBhont^MoM. 


Mn.  y  •letia  a.  Stone . . . 

av.  White 

H.B.C]aflin 

Z.M.Cnuio 

Jooepb  Perkins 

WUllMn  ThAw 

Somnel  Plumb 

£.▲.  Graves 

MissB.M.OTaTes 

Hrs-L.  O.  Owen 

A.L.Wmi8ton 

Many  others 

<  &P.  Walters 

1^  Yarioaiipersons 

Cyrus  Woodman 

ifissHale 

'  W.W.Thomas 

Tarioospersons 

KOT.  A.  L.  Hoaghton,  a. 
M.  (deoeaaed). 


Maiden.  Mass 

NewYortt.  K.T.. 
New  York,  N.Y.. 

Dalton,  Mass   

Cleveland,  ddo  .. 

Pittsburg  Pa 

S^«ator/Sl , 

Morristown,  IS*. J*.. 
Morristown,  K.J. 
Monistown.  'S.J.. 
Florence. Haas  .... 


Richmond.  Kj. 


Cassbridim,  Maaa. 

Boston.  Msss 

Portland,  Maaa... 


Weld,  Me. 


Bdncational  Endowment,  ' 
Sodety  of  the  Method-  I 
ist  Protestant  Chnroh.  < 

Samuel     WOliston     (de- 
ceased). I 


Battfanore,  Md. 


fEdwaid  BnaseU 

Anonymous 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hooper 

Exeontor  and  tmstee  of 
Henry  Bartlett. 


Family  of  OUrer  Ames. . 

Exeontors  of  John   C. 

Gray. 
ExecntonofBev.  Daniel 

Austin. 


Committee  on  the  Bev. 
Dr.  James  Walker  me> 
mortal. 

Executor  of  John  B.  Bar- 
ringer. 


Executor  of  Bdwaid  M. 
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For  the  endowment  of  iho  oniTenity. 


000  for  Ubnry,  $400  for  aart  ooUec- 
^Urthip  fimd, 
retired  presi- 


ir»ry, 
^$1,000  for  echoUrtlii] 

I  1     #6,000  for  ftmd  for  ^     _ 

I  I     dents,  and  $1,100  for  eeneral  rond. 
'or  general  pnrpoeea  of  the  college. 

$21,006  for  general  ponKMes  and  $1,047 
to  increase  a  ftmd  neld  by  the  mii- 


verdty  for  the  benefit  of  the  piepar- 
atory  acbools  under  ita  oontrol. 

Porpose  not  speotfled. 

For  payment  of  debt. 

Purpose  not  specified :  by  the  tenns  of 
the  wiU  of  the  late  Samuel  WilUston 
Amherst  College  was  to  reoeiTe 
$100,000  on  the  sale  of  property  Imown 
as  williston  MUls ;  the  properly  was 
sold  aboat  the  year  l&l,  and  the 
amoont  specified  was  realised  by  the 
college. 

To  increase  the  schoUuvhip  founded  by 
him. 

For  retiring  allowances  to  officers  of 
the  UDirersity. 

To  increase  the  principal  of  the  Stnigis 
Hooper  professorship  fond. 

To  found  a  scholarship,  the  income  only 
to  be  used  in  aid  of  merit4»rious  un- 
dergraduates who  may  require  such 
assistaiiee. 

For  the  farther  endowment  of  the  di- 
Tinity  school. 

$25,000  as  an  unrestricted  legacy. 

$2,100  on  account  of  bequest  of  $7,000, 
to  be  used  for  some  good  college  pur- 
pose, at  the  discretion  of  ttio  colbge 
government;  also  $800  on  account  of 
bequest  of  $1,000  to  the  divinity 
school. 

For  the  foundation  of  the  James  Walker 
llBllowship;  also,  fhun  the  same  com- 
mittee, a  mural  tablet,  erected  in 
Memorial  Hall  at  a  cost  of  $1,610. 

On  account  of  bequest  for  the  benefit 
of  the  chemical  department  of  the 
Lawrence  Solenttfio  school. 

On  account  of  bequest  for  the  benefit 
of  the  medical  school. 
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OrgftDiution  to  which  intnutod. 


UnYBMRiii,  *&— Conf  d. 


Marraid  UaiTHiftlj . 


'  0MubTldga»irM8. 


TofU  CoOeft 

WUllamt  College 

UniTenity  of  Hiehigaa 

HiUadaloCoUege 


Collage  HlU^lfaas.. 

WflUamstown,  Mjms. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. . . 


HiI]ed«le,Mioh. 


James  J.  Higgtnaoin . 
Yariona  penona 


A  i  yiwati,... 

V  '  -(Oin 

F       •  L..  Araea  .. 

J<','-]j   L.  JiiiEillH.T 

Job  It  C.Philbpt 

St^  r-Iii'ii  Sttliftbury  ... 
Q  ■:    >ti}iw  '.... 

V  T^one    -     . 
J<           !._  !.\  LuwtUl . 

H.  11.  Huuuuwl-nU  

Dr.8.S.8ilT» 


Yarioaa  persoDs  ■ . 
Various  personft  . . 
George  w.  Wales. 
Anonymooa 


William  B.  Weeden 

Henry  Lee 

Dante  Society 

Aaaistant  Profefaor  Jao- 

qoinot. 
Bxeoutora    of    Thomaa 

Carlyle. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Bigelow 

T.O.H.P.Biimbam 

F.Gordon  Dexter 

F.  L.  Hiffffinaon 

George  mgginaon 

H.P.lKiddor 

Henry  Leo 

G.  A.  M  ickeraon 

ICias  Josephine  Niokerson 
Nathaniel  Thayer,  Jr 

Yarioaa  peraona 

George  Higgiuson, 

nrer  of  medical  school 

bailding  fund. 

William  Gray 

Prof  Josiah  P.  Cooke. . . 


Wm.P.West 

Mrs.  Mary  T.Goddard. 


Mrs.  Goddard  and  others. 

i  Judge  James    L.  Kice 
(deceased). 
Yarious  peiaons 

Dr.J.U.Sokel 


Dr.  A.  J.  Sawyer 

Rev.  Chaa.  N.  Waldron, 

D.D. 

Mra. CM.  Waldron 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Waterman. .. , 

J.Mauck 

Yarioua  persons. 


Halilka;K.S. 


sittFraw^^'Cailil 
Monroe  Mioh I 


i^s4^0Qli. 


gl 
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BeneflMtiona. 

TotiJ. 

Endowment  and  gen- 
eral pnipoeea 

6. 
if 

1 

1 
{l 

1 

1 

Object  of  bene£Mstion  and  ittmarks. 

0 

6 

r 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

6,47& 

5 

2.000 
8,080 

♦2.000 
5,360 

For  tho  endowment  of  a  phyaioal  lab- 
oratory. 

For  the  endowment  of  a  physioal  lab- 
oratory. 

For  endowment  of  divinity  eohooL 

For  endowment  of  divinity  schooL 

6.000 
5.000 
2,500 
4,000 

$80,106  for  the  increase  of  the  botania 

garden  ftmd  (Mr.  Lowell's  gift  for 

6,000 

8,065 

1,000 

497 

garden. 

For  the  endowment  fund  of  the  dental 

school. 
Snbsoriptions  for  Chinese  instmction. 
Subscriptions  for  the  observatory. 
FCr  boo^  for  the  library. 
To  increase  the  salary  of  the  professor 

To  aid  in  publishing  library  bulletins. 
To  aid  in  publishing  library  bulletins. 
For  t,bQ  purchMc  01  boolctt  on  Dante. 

>347,477 

W) 

1600 

100 
50 
60 
18 

For  books  for  the  library. 

Books  used  by  Carlyle  in  writing  on 
Cromwell  and  Frederick  n. 

160 

4,000 
8,000 
6,000 

26.000 
5,000 
2,000 

10,000 
6,000 
6,000 

........ 

>  For  the  new  building  for  the  medical 
sehooL 

6.000 
18.520 
86.964 

Balance  on  hand  of  old  subscriptions  to 
the  medical  school  buUding  fand. 

For  lecturer  on  political  economy. 

A  collection  of  most  of  the  original 

.  .. 



papers  published  by  the  offlc^  of 
the  lal)oratory  during  the  past  ten 
years. 
A   beouest  of  $20,000;    purpose    not 

Thisamount  of  the  money  fiimished 
by  Mrs.  Goddard  has  been  applied 
to  the  building  of  a  chapeL 

Subscriptions    and    bequests  to    the 

105,000 

26,000 

150,000 

$5,000 

For  Greek  and  Latin  prize. 

17,000 

1 

12.000 
50 

For  various  purposes. 

For  the  homceopatbic  medical  colleger 

purpose  not  speoifled. 
Collection  of  100  pathological  speci- 

50 

. 

# 

6,000 
6,000 

Sooo 

mens  for  the  same  department. 
1    To  found  a  **Waldron professorship,  '* 
I     the  trustees  to  elect  the  specific  di- 
1     rection ;  the  chair  of  Latin  has  been 

10.000 

J     designated  by  them. 

Conmbutions  to  the  amount  of  $12. 600 1 
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I 
Organliation  to  wUeh  intnutod. 


Km 


1 

UifiTBBsmis,  Ac— Cont'd. 

HopeCoUace 

EjdanuMoo  Collefe 

Olivet  (College 

Hmnline  UnlTonliiy 

CArietonCollH* 


LoeatkA. 


Kame. 


GcadnlOoUage. 


Wettainlftor  CoUofe 

Pritohett  School  Inftitate . 


Linooln  College 

WflUam  Jewell  College . 

WMhingUm  UniTenttj. 


Drory  OoOege . 


Ho]laDd,Mioh.... 
lOoh. 


(»iTet.l[lo3 

Hjunlinew  M 

Korthfldd^lOim. 


layette,  Mo. 


Fiiltoii,Mo.. 
aiMgow.Mo. 


Greenwood,  1C6. 
Liberty,  Mo...  . 


8t.Loais,M6. 


SpriiifMd,Mo. 


Yaiioiis  ohnrohee  and  in- 

dlTidnele. 
Yaiionspenoiie 


Yarkme  chnrehee. 
YaiioiispereoBt... 


:R.A.Bentee 

;  Yariouepenons.. 


St.] 


•  Mo. 


(MlasMoRlaoB 

>  MiaaXhompaoii 

'United  Preebyteiian  Cob. 
greotlea. 

KriOaiDiaon 

J.A.Kirkton 

M.  M.  Stv  wu ............. 

John  Qlendemi 


Oeo.Partridge  and  wife . 
Yaiioaa  peraona 


WaRenton,Mo. 


Wayman  Crow  and 
fkmily. 

Seyeralperaona 

Mra.Yaivla  O.Stone...  . 


Frederick  Manniand. . . 

&M.Xdgen.... 

Bar.  C.  l1  Ooodell,  o.  D. 

Carloa&  Greeley 

Ohaa-F^baaka 


Sonthportk  Cqaa . 
StlKHdOfo... 
St  Loiila,Mo.... 
StLooi^Mo. ... 
London,  Aug 


Albert  W.Hlekataon. 
Yariooa  peraona 


8t.Loaia,Mo. 


Central  Weal^yan  College. 
•Theoe  benelketiona  areforthe8choolyearl880-'81andembTaoethoaeflorportlonaoftwacakBAv 

OfXdB     -' 
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Bentlkotions. 


K87a       H872 


SO,  000 


8,000 
44,609 


1,000 
20,000 


6^000 
(40,000) 


5,000| 


2,000 
10,000 

248,000 


6,000 


700 
400 
200 
100 
10,000 


40,600 


27,000 


001,048^ 


6^000 

5,250 

200 

60 


5^000 


1,000 

■;4h«j 
th«ty«ur. 


8,068 
1,000 


srs'^ 


138,000 


80,000 


500 


120^000 


20^000 


'iiooo 


600 
600 


25,000 


486 


II 


10 


1 

I 


11 


Object  of  benefkotion  and  remarks. 


19 


Donations  to  tbe  contingent  ftmd. 


For  current  expenses. 
$10,000  $20,000  for  a  professorship,  $10,000  for 
a  library  fund,  and  the  balimce  for 
general  purposes. 
To  liquidate  debt. 

$8,000  fh>m  Mrs.  A.  Wilkinson,  Cam« 
bridge,  Mass. :  $10,401  firom  the  estate 
of  P.  T.  Coit,  Norwich,  Conn. :  $4,000 
from  estate  of  Mrs.  L.  M.  Jewett, 
Newton.  Mass.,  for  scholarship  fond; 
$1,000  fW>m  estate  of  W.  H.  Morton, 
Northfleld,  Minn.;  $1,500  from  Joha 
B.  Eldridgo,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  $8,000 
fh>m  L.  J.^nowles,  Worcester,  Mass- ; 
$l,0OOfW>m  Roland  Mather,  Hartford; 
$1,000  from  E.  Famsworth,  Boston, 
Mass.;  $2,500  fh>m  Mrs.  Blatohford, 
Chicago.  HI. ;  $1,250  from  Rev.  E.  M. 
Williams.  Minneaptlis,  Minn.,  and 
$11,018  fW>m  Tarious  other  persons. 
Of  these  amounts  $4,000  are  for  schol- 
arship fund ,  $22, 961  for  general  endow- 
ment, $8,100  for  snninty  Aind,  and 
$9,608  for  building  and  general  ex- 
penses. 
To  endow  a  professorship. 
Purpose  of  sifts  amounting  to  $5,000 
is  not  spedled. 
For  payment  of  debt. 
For  a  scholarship. 
For  a  scholarship. 

For  liquidation  of  debt,  on  condition  of 
free  use  of  halt 
For  liquidation  of  debt. 
For  liquidation  of  debt. 
For  Uquidation  of  debt. 
For  liquidation  of  debt. 
For  perman^it  endowment. 
Gift  of  200  acres  of  land,  valned  at 
$40,000. 

For  several  uses  of  the  oniversitv,  one 
gift  of  $10,000  having  been  maae  for 
toe  permanent  endowment  of  St.  Louis 
Law  SohooL 

Gift  of  the  AjX  Museum  building,  in- 
cluding lot. 

For  paraal  endowment  of  ArtMuseum. 
$80,000  for  chapel,  $26,000  for  endow- 
ment  of   "Stone        "  *^'~    '' 
mental  and  moral 
$16,500  given  uncond 
For  endowment  fdnd. 
Fdr  endowment  ftind. 
For  endowment  ftmd. 
For  endowment  fund. 
For  further  ftimialiing  of  Fairbanks 
Hall. 

For  endowment  fhnd. 
National  council  scholarship  fttnd. 
For  endowment  fkind. 
For  the    theological   department;    a 
legacy  not  yet  available, 
therelbre  nsariy  id«itleal  with  beaefkctlons  fbr  1880  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 


Ml,  $25,000  for  enaow- 
tme  professorship  of 
loral  philosophy, ''^  and 
nconditionairy. 
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OrgMitmtton  to  wfakh  totmitod. 


UnvBBKTiii,  Ac.— C«ttt'd.  I 
DoiiieCoUefe Cnto,]felyr. 


▲Ifted  UniTordtj . 


0t  8topli«ii*8  College 

St  LawTonco  TJnirvnlty 

Haaaton  College 

Hobftrt  College 


Cornell  Unirenitj. . 
Colnmbi*  College . . . 


rCoUtfe. 


Unirenity  of  Beobeeter. 


College  and  Seminaryof  Oar 

Lady  of  Angele 
Synonae  Uni^eraitj 

UniTeraity  of  Korth  CaroUna. 


Biddle  Unlveraity  ... 
Wearenllle  College. 
Baohtel  College 


Oerman  Wallace  College  .. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Uiilvera%. 


Kenyon  College.  < 


Alfred,  V.Y. 


lfn.yalerl*O.8t0Be.. 

TkoauaDoane 

^MlaaMaiyPenv 

iBdwaidP.Smitb 

Balate  H.  P.  HaTen. . . . 

vVarioua  penona 

Geo.H.Baboook 


Chaileaiowa,  MMa.. 

Woroeetaf;  Maaa 

Biiileld,MMa 

Kew  Ixmdoa,  CeoB. . 


Pl«iBfield,V.J.. 


Ajmandale,  N.  Y. 

Canton,  S.T 

Cllnton.N.Y 


Genera,  N.Y.. 


lfn.B.aH9yt. 


AalmrB,  K.  Y . 


J.  H.  Swift.. 


New  Yoi±.V.Y.. 


Ithaca,  N..Y 

^ewYork,N.Y.. 


Henry  W.Sage 

Batate  of  Stephen  Whit- 
ney FhoBnix. 


Ithnon^V.Y 

2rewYork,ir.Y. 


Ponghkeepaie,  K.  Y. 


Matthew  Yaaaar,  jr.. 


Bdward  M.  Baninger. , 


Booheater.K.Y. 


Mn-StOfananWit* 

Ifn.  IfiOlaid  FOlBore. . 


Snapenaion  Bridge, 

8yTaou8e,ir.Y 

Chapel  Hin,K.C... 


BeT.B.L.Magoon,D.D  . 


BnffliforK.Y.... 
Philndelphi%Pn. 


Yariooa  peraona  — 
Wm.  H.  Yanderbilt . 


KewYoik.H.Y. 


Charlotte,  N.C 

WeaTerTille,N.C. 
Akron,  Ohio 


fJ.  A.  Reagan 

'(W.E.  Weaver 

lB.M.Gorfaby 

Hon.  John  R. Baohtel. 


We»venrille,N.C-, 
Akron,  C9iio 


Berea,  Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio.. 


Peter  Amrine 

Hon.  Colnmhaa  Delano . 


Gambler,  Ohio.. 


ICarysTffle,  Ohio.. 


Hon.  H.  B.  Caitia  . 
Hon.  J.  W.  Andrewiy.^ 


k^  3a< 


Mt.Y,eiWMi,Ohie. 

"  Ag.LtTT:. 
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Benefactioiis. 


e 
H 


$13,632 


30,000 


7,000 

1,250 

19,200 

13,000 


15.000 
050,000 


}  188,000 


25^000 

100 
40^212 
10,000 

2,000 

90 

28,000 


1.200 
10,000 


88,600 


$5,000 

8,000 

1,000 

500 

200 

832 


7,000 


8,000 
10,000 


850,000 


8,000 
20^000 


48,212 


2,000 


28.000 


$15^000 


18 
15 
20 


1,200 


11,600 


$30,000 


80.000 


10,000 


II 

2- 


17.500 


8,000 


15,000 


10 


$80,000 


10,  ( 


a 

1 

I 


11 


$2,700 
8.000 


Ot^eot  of  benefikotton  and  remarks. 


Id 


Mostly  for  endownMBi. 


$20,000  forihe  profMSorsliiB  of  physios 
uid  $10,000  for  the  Greek  professor- 
ship. 

For  the  amnoal  expenses  of  the  coDege. 

To  be  used  at  disoretioik  of  trnstees. 

$9,000  for  general  fond,  $2,700  for  li- 
orary,  and  $7,600  for  scholarship. 

$10,000  for  the  chaplaincy  fund  and 
$8,000  for  the  library  fund;  a  legacy 
still  unpaid. 

For  botanical  laboratory  and  plant 
houses. 

To  promote  sdentiflo  research;  be- 
quest consists  of  personal  and  real 
esUte,  snbject  to  life  interest  of  le- 
latires  of  testator. 

$80,000  endows  two  professorships,  one 
of  ancient  langnages  and  one  of  phys- 
ics and  chemistry;  the  $50,000  is  a 
Aind  for  the  aid  of  stodents:  the 
whole  is  a  beqneet 

A  legacy ;  income  to  be  paid  **to  the 
best  scholar  in  the  irradaating  class  of 
each  year  who  shall  be  a  daughter  ot 

'  a  physician,  or  of  one  who  was  a 
physician  in  his  life-time,  snd  who 
shall  oflbr  herself  as  a  competitor  for 
the  prize.*' 

To  increase  the  endowment  fbnd. 

A  bequest,  to  be  divided  cqaaUy  be- 
tween foar  memorial  ftinds,  the  in- 
terest of  which  shall  be  aTailable  for 
general  parposes. 

Asetof  eighty  architectnrslengraTinn, 
colored  by  the  most  eminent  Bnglish 
water-oolorists,  and  a  rahiable  series 


of  large  Tnmer  proo&. 
arpose  not  speciAed. 


Purpose 

To  meet  current  expenses  and  pay  float- 
ing debt. 

To  increase  the  Deems  ftind,  established 
for  the  aid  of  indigent  students  of 
this  university. 

Tov^fd  endowment  of  president's  chair. 

>  For  desks  and  apparatus. 

To  liquidate  debt;  pledged  on  condi- 
tion that  the  whole  debt,  $61,518.  be 
pledged,  which  has  been  done. 

To  reduce  debt  on  new  chapel. 

In  part  endowment  of  professorship. 

For  building  a  new  hall  fcr  preparatory 
school  and  to  form  a  fund,  the  income 
of  which  shall  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  apparatus  for  the  chair  oocu- 
i»ied  by  the  Feabody  professor. 

The  Curtis  scholarship  ftmd. 

Conveyed  to  the  board  certain  lots  ' 
Columbus,  Ohio,  for  sohoUrships. 
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OrgMJfitlon  to  whieh  intraatod. 


Benefkctor. 


Deniton  UniYenity !  Qruyille.  Ohio 


IfMtelteConego.. 


lit.  Union  CoOege Mt  Union,  Ohio 


Marietta  Ohio. 


Oberlin  College . 


Bio  Gnuide  College . . . 

Wittenberg  College . . . 
Otterbein  University  . 


UniTereity  of  Oregon. 


Oberlin,Ohio. 


Mrs.  Henry  Chiahohn 
and  childreii. 

lir.  Henry  Chishotan,  de- 
ceased. 

J.  D.  Rockefeller 

R.A.Holden 

W.  H.  Doane,  mub.  doc. 

Mrs.  £.  £.  Barney  and 
children. 
<  Rev.  H. F.Colby  

Albert  Thresher 

John  K.  Hclbtiro 

J.  B.  Thresher     .  

W.P.Hufltaaan 

E.  MThresher 

Martin  E.Gray 

J.H.  Tangeman 

J.W.King 

1  t  Various  persons 

Hon.  William  R.  Potman 
(deceased). 

Alpha  Di  Gamma  Sociel  y 

Tmman  Hillver 

Joseph  Perkins 

Hon.  Elizar  Smith 

Esra  Famsworth 

W.O.Grover 

J.H.Hnbbell 

Hon.  S.  D.  Warren 

Mrs.  y.  G.  Stone 

Hon.  William  Hyde 

Hon.  William  F^  Dodge . . 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Howard 

George  L.  Ladin 

Chil<&en  of  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Eldridgo. 

Hon.  R.  Battell  and  sis- 
ter. 

Marietta  College  Club  . . . 

Miss  Loaise  Bngham  . . 

Varions  persons 

Hon.  Lewis  Miller 

C.  Aultman 

Jacob  MUler 

Miss  Libbie  Aoltman 


Rio  Grande,  Ohio . 

Springileld,Ohio.. 
westerville,  Ohio . 


Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohis. . 


Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.. 
Cinciimati,Ohio.- 
Dnyton,  Ohio..  ... 

Dayton,  Ohio.  

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohia 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Willoagfaby,Ohio. 
Lockhmd.  Ohio.... 
Xeni%  Ohio  


Marietta.  Ohio 


Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

Lee,  Me 

Boston,  Mass  .... 
Boston, Mass  .... 
Boston,  Mass  .... 
Boston,  Mass  .... 
Maiden,  Mats  ... 

Ware,  Mass 

New  York,  N.Y 
New  York,  N.Y 
WestfleM,  Me 
Norfolk,  Conn  . . . 

Norfolk, Conn  ... 


Cincinnsti,Ohio . 
Marietta.  Ohte... 


Akroii,Obio.. 
Canton,  Ohio.. 
C'uitun,Ohio.. 


(  Mrs.  Permelia  Wood 

(  Various  persons 


Rio  Grande.  Ohk> 


McMinnvUle  College . 


Mnhknberg  College . 
Lafity  ette  College — 


Bngene  City.  Oreg . 


MoMinnville,  Oreg. 


(  Citizens  of  Lane  County . 
{  Henry  Villara 


AUentown,  Pa . 
Baeton,Pa 


!Dea.SamL  County 
Mrs.  George  C.  Chandler. 


5  James K. Mosser I  AUentown, Pa... 

{Thomas Keck New  York, K.Y. 

John  LBU'r.^g^^..^(l^glai«town,N.J 
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Benefkctiona. 

t 

i 

1 

L 

if  « 

|l 
o 

} 

fl 

1 

ll 
1 

1 

1 

Otjeot  of  benefMStion  and  rvnuurks. 

ft 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

'  $27,000 
2,000 

20,000 
1,600 
2^600 

25,000 

1,000 
8,557 
2,500 
1,250 
8.500 
8,000 
1,000 
2,500 
1,500 
2.625 

100  582 

'  For  the  geoenl  endowment  ftuid. 



* 

$35,000 

taition  to  one  stndent  lor  each  $100^ 
of  income. 

1,000 
1,250 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
1,000 

ilooo 

10,000 

500 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

10,000 

572 

I          875 

72,397 







........ 

iii'ooo 

25,000 

25,000 

1,000 

76,000 



43  851 

43,85i 

S          750 

2.000 
12,000 

S       1.182 
7,000 

C       2,000 

500 
600 

$82,021  for  endowment  and  $11,880  for 

general  porpoeea. 

To  meet  cnrrent  ezpenaea  and  pur- 
chase apparatna. 

800 

2,000 
12.  000 



'For  endowment. 



To  pay  debts  and  to  advance  general 

mterests  of  anirersity. 
For  payment  of  debt. 

12,102 

$1,000 

1,760 

250 

$1,000 

$7,000  for  debt,  $1,000  for  apparatus, 
$1,000  in  books  for  library,  $250  for 
^rize  soholarships  of  $60  each,  and 
$1,760  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  professor 
of  English  literature  for  a  year. 

3,000 

........ 

20  000 

20,000 

1 

5  To  found  professorship  of  Greek  laa- 
)     guage  and  literature. 

40.000 

40.000 

lA     ... 

1 

......  ..I 

49  B 
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Orgmiiltition  to  which  intrnstod. 


Benefactor. 


Hftme. 


IiOcatiiOP- 


ITmYBBBiTXiSi  fta— Cont'd. 


Thiel  College 

Harerford  College . 


Greenrllle,  Pa 


Haverford  College, 
Pa. 


fMias  Mary  Wagner... 
1  Bev.  George  W!uritchlo:ir 
]  SamaelJ.  and Abbie  Beck 

( JohnBacher 

Yaiioos  persona 


Water  Cme.  Pa.. 

PToepect.Pa 

Saegerstown,  Pa . 
GreenvilleiPa... 


University  at  Lewisbnrg . . 


Lewisbarg,Pa. 


C  WUUam  BaokneU  . 
)  Varioos  others 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Westminster  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Swathmore  College . 


New  Wihnington,  Pa 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Swathmore,  Pa  . 


r  Joseph  Wharton 

Thomas  A.  Scott  (dec*d) 


(  Samnel  Willets . 
I  Various  ftiends . 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Philadel^ila,Pa.. 

NewYdHL.N.T-. 


Brown  University . 

Kewberry  College . 
Claflin  University- 


Providence,  E.  L — 


Newberry,  S.C... 
Orangeborg,  S.C. 


Hon.  Lafayette  S.  Foster 

(deceased). 
Joseph  C.  Hartshorn 


Pluladelphia  Alomni  As- 

sociation. 
tin.  Caroline  £.  Lifley 

(deceased). 


East    Tennessee  Wealeyan 
University. 

King  College 

Bethel  College 

Central  Tennessee  (College. . . 


Fisk  University 

Yanderbilt  University 

University  of  the  Sonth 

Sonthwestom  University. . . 

University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Agrionltnral  College.  I 


Athens,  Tenn. 


Bristol,  Tenn 

HoKenzie,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn.. 

NashvUle,  Tenn. . 

Nashville,  Tenn. . 

SewanecTenn... 


Various  persons ... 

Bennett  H.  Young . 
Various  persons . . . 
Jacob  Harmon 


Wm.  H.  Vanderbflt . 


Georgetown,  Tex.. 
Burlington,  Vt.... 


'D.H.  Snyder 

Capt  Jonn  Snyder.. 

Capt  Thos.  Snyder. . 

Variouspersons 

John  P.  Howard 


liiddlebnry  College. 


Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity. 


Middlebury,Vt. 
Lexington,  Va.... 


Various  persons 

'CoL  Thos.  A.  Scott. 

Afriend 

H.H.  Houston 


CoLP.O.Prencli.. 
James  Wilson..... 


Charleston,  &C 


Louisville,  Ky 


Indiana. 


New  Yo(ik.N.Y. 


Georgetown,  Tex. . 
Cheyenne,  Wyo  . . . 
Liberty  Hm,  Tex . . 


Bttrlingtaa,Vt. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York.  NY- 
New  York,  N.Y- 
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BenefiMstiona. 


I 


31 
33 


1| 
1 


Olgect  of  benefaotioxi  and  remArka. 


10 


11 


19 


S     $2,000 
7.500 

j   100,000 

15.000 
)  I 

150,<H)0 


(♦7,600) 


$500 
500, 
500' 
500 


$50,000  ) 
50,000  5- 


i 

^     46.600 

6,500< 

400. 
8^800. 

2,000. 

50 
8,200,. 
500. 

7.488. 

150,000 

4.200 

$3,000- 
50,000. 


100,000 


$60,000 


$8,100 
43,500 


50. 


150,000 
4,200 


^OOO* 


87,000 


50,000 


8,200 


1,000 

1,000 

600 

600 


7,000 


20,000 


3,000 
2,000 
1,500 


$2,000 


60,000 


500 
4,000      8,498 


7.000,. 


6,000,. 
6.000!. 


y  For  scholarahipa. 


and  care  of 


For  general  expenses 

grounds. 

For  the  endowment  of  the  university; 
this  gift  was  conditioned  anon  a  con- 
centration of  the  funds  or  the  nni- 
i  Tersity  and  the  substitution  of  a 
single  board  of  trastees,  to  consist 
I  of  twenty  members,  for  the  present 
(  boards  of  trustees  and  curators. 
Purpose  not  specified. 
For   endowment  of    "The   Wharton 

School  of  Finance  and  Economy." 
For  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  math- 
ematics. 
For    the   construction   of   additional 

water  worlds. 
Subscribed  and    contributed  for    re- 

building. 
A  bequest  to  found  a  prize  scholarship 

inC^reek. 
For  a  new  scholarship,  additional  to 

those  previously  founded  by  him. 
To   found  the  "Philadelphia  alumni 

scholarship." 
Purpose  not  specified. 

$6,000  from  Hon.  Wm.  Claflin,  $150  from 
Mrs.  Lee  Claflin,  $1,800  from  Freed- 
man's  Aid  Society,  and  $850  from  va- 
rious other  persons ;  pnrpoae  of  ben- 
efactions not  specified. 

To  pay  tuition  and  aid  students. 

To  supplement  salaries. 

For  building  purposes. 

To  establish  a  scholarship  In  the  Me- 
hanr  Medical  Department 

$4,000  Yor  scholarship  endowment,  and 
$3,498  for  aid  to  atudents. 

Given  in  1880  and  1881  to  found  and  sus- 
tain the  university. 

For  current  expenses,  $600  for  the  uni- 
versity proper,  and  $3,600  for  the 
theological  department 

}For  improvement  of  building  and  pur- 
chase of  apparatns. 

For  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of 
natural  history :  the  surplus  of  the 
income  above  the  salary  paid  to  the 

f>Tofessor  is  to  be  applied  to  the  en- 
argement  of  the  caoinets  and  the  li- 
brary. 
For  repairs  and  improvements. 
For  the  endowment  fund. 
For  a  library  hall. 

For  the  endowment  of  a  fellowsbip,  to 
be  known  as  the  "Howard  Houston 
Fellowship."  ti/> 

To  endow  a  scholarship,      xl^ 
.  I  To  endow  a  scholarship.      ^ 
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Organication  to  \Thioh  intmsted. 


BenefiMstor. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


I 


UKiYBBanrss,  &c.— Cont'd. 

Kiohmond  College |  Richmond,  Ya. . 

Boanoke  College '  SalGm,Ya 


UnirerBity  of  Virginia. . 


Lawrence  XJniTeraity . 


'Leander  J.  HcCoimick. . 


University  of  Vir- 
ginia, va. 


Chicago,  m. 


Wm.  H. Vanderhilt NewYort,3r.T. 


Society  of  alomni  and 

other  Mends. 
Varioos  persons 


Appleton,  Wis . 
i  Beloit,Wis 


W.W.  Corcoran. 
Joseph  Bork 


Beloit  College 

Milton  CoUege '  Hilton,  Wis 

Bipon  College 

Howard  UnTyersity .... 


5  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stooe. . . 
Mrs.  J.  8.  Herrick 
Friends  in  New  England. 


SCHOOLS  OF  BCIBXCB  (mining^ 
^ngintering,  agrieuUurey  de.). 

State  College  of  Asrionltore 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Massachusetts  Institute 
Technology. 


Worcester  County  Free  In-  ] 
stitnte  of  I  n  du  s  t  r i  f ' 
Science. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 


1 


Lewis  College . 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cnltoral  Institate. 


Bipon,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C.. 


Mrs.  Valeria  O.  Stone . 


Orono,  Me — 
Boston,  Mass  . 


Ex-Grov.  Abner  Cobom . 

C  Nathaniel  CNarii 

I  (Varions  others 


Worcester,  Mass  . 
Troy.N.T 


Northileld,Vt. 


Hampton,  Va . 


{  David  Whitcomb.. 
Stephen  Salisboiy . 
Joseph  H.  Walker . 


I  Ebenezer  Prondfit . 


Chas.H.  Lewis. 


Varions  persons . 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


WashingUa.D.C 
Appleten,Wlt.... 


Malden,Ma8s.. 
MadiMm,Wis. 


Ma]dcai,Ma«.. 


SkowbegaB,)fe. 


Woroester.Msv- 

Worceetef;lfaii- 
Worcester.lliai. 


Tioy.K.Y.. 


Boaton,Mass. 
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Benefactions. 

1 

It 

1 

0 

1 

1! 
.11 

I 

! 

— d 

1 

1 

Otd^t  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

5       ! 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

^,000 

$25,000 

125.000 

$25,000  for  endo^vment  and  $25,000  for 

4.000 

bonding. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Large  refractbg  telescope,  rained  at 
$50,000,  which  was  offBred  to  the  nni- 
versitj  in  1877  on  condition  that  the 
ftmds  necessary  to  build  an  obser- 
vatory and  endow  the  chair  of  its  di- 
rector were  raised,  which  conditions 
were  complied  with  in  1881;  $18,000 
for  building  an  observatory. 

For  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  as- 

' 

68,'66o 

144,000 

$25,000 

50.000 

tronomy. 
For  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  as- 

tronomy. 
Donations  to  the  library,  museum,  and 

$1,000 

to  the  school  of  chemistry. 
Fifth  instalment  of  $1,000  of  his  gift 

2  000 

2,000 

i;    20.000 
""5*060 

6,288 

of  $5,000  to  the  library. 

For  general  fund;  subject  to  an  an- 
nuity till  death  of  donor. 

For  endowment  ftind. 

35,000 

10,000 

"  '  1 

For  an  observatory. 

For  general  purposes. 

To  Uquidate  inaebtedness  for  current 

6,288 

20,000 
25,000 

120 

expenses. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

25.000 

For  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of 

r 

$20 

100 

"revealed  theology,"   on   condition 
that  the  amount  be  raised  to  $40,000 
and  the  money  held  in  trust  by  the 
American    Missionary  Association; 
the  association  is  to  nave  the  right 
of  nominating  the  incumbent  to  the 
chair. 

$100  for  library  and  $20  for  prizes. 

A    legacy    of    $10,000;    purpose    not 

Gifts   amounting   to  $2,380;    purpose 

not  specified. 
$20,000  for  current  expenses  and  $0,000 

for  building  addition  to  shop. 
To  help  build  a  new  shop. 
For  current  expenses. 

1 
12,380' 

\     

! 

r   20,000 

6,000 

7,500 

34,500 

1  l'"i"ooo 

€         7.  MO 

v.'.W'.:. 

For  endowment  fund. 

22,500 

2.600 
'     18.772 

15,000 

For    an     astronomical     observatory, 

2,500 

. 

erected  as  a  memorial   of    his   de- 
ceased  son,   formerly  a  member  of 
the  institute. 

$10,715  for  general  purposes  and  $3,057 

for  endowment  fund. 
For  annual  scholarships. 

""* 

.16,090 

$2,684 
3,021 

For  beneficiary  fund. 

05.058 

For  Indian  fund. 

173 

'■8i;ii4 

For  the  Butler  school. 

80,184 

For  building  fund.                           t 
$805  for  pastor's  salary  and  $38,239  for 

1 

special  purposes. 
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OrgftnixAtkm  to  which  intnitted. 


Bene&ctor. 


tCUOOU  OF  THBOLOOT. 


AUbinft  Baptist  Normal  and 
Theological  SchooL 


|8efaiia,Ala.. 
Padflo  Theological  Seminary.   Oakland,  Cal. 


I 


Theological  Inatitnte  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Preebyterian  Theological ) 
Seminary  of  the  Xorth-  > 
weet  ) 


Wartburg  Seminary 

Baptist   Union   Theological 

Seminary. 
College  of  the  Bible 


Soathern  Baptitt  Theological 
Seminary. 


Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 


I  Hartford,  Conn  . .. . 
Chicago,  in 


Chicago,  HI . 


Mendota,  HI 

Morgan  Park,  HI . 
Lexington,  Ky 


Loaiarille,  Ky . 


i  American  Baptiat  Home 
MisdonSo^e^. 
Her.  If.  Stone  and  ethers . 
r£d ward  Smith 


New  T«k,  3r.  T... 


ICr.and  Mn.SethRioh. 
ards. 

i  Varioos  persons 

r  Anonymous 


Enfield,  Haas.. 


( Rev.  "W.  W.  Tnmer Hartfbid,  Com 

Various  persons 

(  Rer.  George  Morris . 


1  Hon.CymsH.McCoimick 
I  MiVJ.  James  Hite 

iEv.  Lnth.  Synod  of  Iowa. 
Gkeellschaft  fOr  innere 
Mission  in  Bayem. 
John  T.  Pirie 


Various  persons . 


Bangor,  Me. 


Centenary  Biblical  Institute.. '  Baltimore,  Md 


Newton  Theological  Insti-  X 
tutioD.  > 


NewtonCentre,Maas. 


D^riDan  Theological  School  '  Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 
of  Newark,  N.J.  i 


B.  H.  Cushman , 

Charles  Clapp 

R.  Wickett 

An  ex  pastor 

Mrs.  Jonas  Fiske 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Stanly. . . . 
Rev.  J.  F.  Ooncher 


Thomas  Kelso , 

Freedman'e  Aid  Society 
of  ME.  Church. 

William  J.  Hooper 

Francis  A.  Crook 

B.  P.  Bennett 

B.  F.  Parlett 

C.W.Slagle 

I  Various  others 

Hon.  E.  C.  Fits.  a.  M 

Horwood  &  Quincy 

Edward  C.  Wilson 

J.  W.  Converse 

J.  H.  Walker , 

H.  L.Chase 

Mrs.  Thos.  Nickerson 

J.  C.  Hartahom 

R.O.  Fuller 

H.L.  Chase 


Baltimore,  Hd. 


Tene  Haate,  lod. 

6«rmany 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,. 


Bath 


ninffton, ! 


Banvers,  Maae.. 
HalloweU,  Me  .. 
Baltimore,  Md.. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Chelsea,  Maaa 

Boston,  Maaa 

Brookline,  Mass.... 

Boston,  Maaa 

Woroeater,  Mass 

Broohline,  Mass 

Newton  Centre,  Mass 

Providence,  R.  I 

Providence,  R,  I 

Providence,  R,  I... 


Digitized  by  ^OOQIC 
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Benelkctlait*. 

1 

be  , 

if 

-  tk 

1 

it 

'I 

11 

1^ 

1 

ll 

1 

1 

1 

Objoet  ttt  benelMtlon  Asd  reBsrki. 

5 

a 

t 

8 

6 

10 

11 

13 

$1,200 

Pmpoee  not  speeded. 

$1,000 
1.000 

For  acholAnhipi  interest  only  to  be 

2»400 

need. 
For  scholarsliip ;  interest  only  to  be 

$400 

need. 
For  current  expeneee. 

1,000 
2,000 

The  proceeds  to  be  given  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  oUss  who  writes  the 
best  essay  on  *  *  foreign  missions ; "  it 
is  called  the  Hartra^  prixe. 

For  a  scholarship. 

3.000 

36,886 

36.886 

For  endowment  and  general  expenses. 
To  complete  the  endowment  of  a  schol- 

1.600 

51,883 

50.000 

arship. 
For  payment  of  debt 
For  library. 

$383 

3.614 

Collections  amounting  to  $3,314;  pur- 
pose not  specified. 

1,000 

1,000 
5,000 

140,000 

(          600 

3,000 

5 

i 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $800  not  specified. 

$100,000. 

For  permanent  endowment ;  also  dona- 
tions iVom  many  other  persons ;  sum 
not  specified. 

For  endowment,  conditioned  on    the 

5,000 

140,000 

raising  of  $200,000,  which  amount  was 

secured  by  June  1,1881. 
For  general  purposes. 
For  general  purposes. 

For  students  aio. 

3,864 

«100 

97 
62 

1,600 
' 

For  general  purposes. 
For  general  purposes. 
Lana  and  cash  for  erection  of  building. 

$16,000 

a  portion  of  which  is  apparently  iden- 
tioal  with  the  Talne  of  a  site  for  bnUd- 
ing  reported  in  1880. 
For  eodowment  fbnd. 

2,000 

600 
600 
850 
300 
260 
2.290 

22,890 

i,o6o 

1.000 
1,000 
1,600 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1.000 

10,000 

< 

>  For  scholarships. 

4^000 

4.000 

$2,000  for  endowment  and  $2,000  for 

debt 

Digitized  by  ^OOQIC 
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Table  7iXin,^8tati$He$  of4d\ 


•  Orgapii><i(m  to  whioh  intrusted. 


Kftina. 


LooitiaiL 


Nftina. 


ScHoou  or  THIOLOOT— Oont 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
in  America. 


Theological  Seminary  of  the  \ 
Presbyterian  Chnroh.        5 


Anbnm  Theological  Semi- 1 
nary.  5 

Canton  Theological  Seminary 


De  Laacey  BiTlnity  School. . . 


General  Theologloal  Semi-) 
nary  of  the  Protestant  > 
Spuoopal  Chnroh.  ) 


Union  Theological  Seminary. 


NevBnmsiriokiK.J. 


Gardner  A.  Sage., 


flOssH.  Lenox. 


Princeton,  N.  J. 


Aabnm,  K.Y.. 
Canton,  N.  Y. . 


Bobert  L.  Stoart 

Dr.  Sylyester  WiUard ... 


ITewTork,  K.T. 


NewY«rk,K.T. 

New  York.  K.Y 
Anbnm,  N.  Y .— 


E.  C.  Richards  (dec'd) . 
varioos  persons 


Genera,  N.Y. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


New  York,  N.Y.... 


R^hesterTheologicalSemi.^  Rochester,  N.  Y . . 


Christian  BibUcal  Insiltnte. . 

St.  Mary's  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 
Union  Biblical  Seminary 

United  Presbyterian  Theo- 1 
logical  Seminal^.  5 

KeadTille  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Benedict  Institnte 

Union  Theological  Seminary 


Protestant  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
Mission  Hoase  School 


1 


Stanfordville.N.Y. 
Cleyeland,  Ohio — 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Xenia,Ohio 


MeadviUe,Pa.. 
Colombia,  S.C  . 


Hampden  Sidney 
College,  Va. 

Theological  Semi- 
nary, Va. 
Franklin,  Wis 


C  Mrs.  Proctor  (deceased) . . 
<  Miss  CUra  A.  Wilson  (de- 
ceased). 
Samuel  Y.  Hofflnan 


Mrs.  Georee  Merritt. . 
Miss  Caroline  Talman. 


Mrs.  G.  R.  Hoffinan 

Rev.  E.  A  HofEhuw,  D.  D 

^Rey.  C.  F.  Hoifinan . 

Mrs.  Ameli*  A  Cohh . . . 


Rochester.  K.  Y.  . 
ABen^s  Hm,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y... 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


Ex-Gov.  E.  D.  Morgan. 


John  B.  Trevor 

JohnH.  Deane 

John  D.  Rockefeller . . 

Jeremiah  Milbank 

William  A.  Canldwell. 

Eric  L.  Hedstrom 

Mr».E.  A.  Witt 

^arions  persons 

varioos  persons 


Albany.  N.Y...  . 

New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  .. 
New  York,  N.Y. . 
New  York,  N.Y. . 

BnfUo,  N.Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 


S  A.  Collins 
DaniefWilaon 
J.Smith 

(Enoch  Pratt 

<  Thomas  Whitridge 

(  Varioos  persons 

Varioos  onorohes  and  in> 

dividoals. 
Joseph  B.  WilBon 


Members  of  the  North- 
west Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Chorch  in  the 
United  Sta^tized  by  ^(DOglC 


Xenia.Ohio 

St  Loois.  Mo 

Mnddy  Creek,  Pa.. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore.  Md 


Rockbridge  Co.,  Ya^ 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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Benefactions. 

1 

1, 

i 

1 

1 

It 

u 

i 
5 

1 

Otject  of  benefiaction  and  remarks. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

i» 

11 

19 

$90,000 

♦25.000 

$100,000 

$5,000 

$60,000 

$60,000  for  library,   for  purchase  of 

books,  current  expenses,  and  improve- 
ment of  building :  $25,000  for  mainte- 
nance of  Peter  Hertzog  Hall;   and 
$5  000  for  endowment  of  two  scholar- 
ships. 
Donated  ftom  the  estate  of  the  late 

120,000 

k 

20,000 

James  Lenox  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  the  professors. 
Value  of  a  residence  built  for  the  holder 

of  the  "  Stuart  professorship.*' 

Purpose  of  a  gift  of  $10,000  not  specified. 

$5oo  for  current  expenses.  $6,88»  for  pro- 
fessorship fund,  and  $2,017  for  scholar- 
ship fund. 

Purpose  of  a  legacy  of  $1,000  not  speci- 
fied. 

Collected  in  rarions  sums  from  sub- 

$500 

Al  888      2. 017 

19,905 

^  woo 

15,000 

*1S,000 

C     13.771 
100 

scribers  to  *•  Fisher  Memorial  Hall." 
to  educate  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try. 

)  For  general  purposes ;  interest  only  to 
boused. 

13, 8n 

25,000 

Endowment  of  professorship  of  "pas- 
toral theology." 
For  general  endowment. 
For  endowment  of  "The  John  H.  Tal- 

5.000 

10.000 

90.000 

80,000 



man  Fellowship." 
To  endow  the  office  of  dean. 

3.000 

For  a  scholarship,  to  be  called  the  • '  Otis 

Allen  scholarsnip." 
To  help  purchase  ground  for  a  new 

For  general  endowment. 
For  general  endowment. 
For  general  endowment. 
For  general  endowment. 
For  general  endowment 
For  general  endowment. 
For  general  endowment. 
For  general  endowment. 
For  cunent  expenses  and  beneficiary 

funds. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

Purpose  not  specified. 
For  endowment  fund. 

103,000 

15.000 

80.000 

15.000 

5.000 

5.000 

8,000 

15.000 

36^000 

4,000 

100.000 



1 

123,000 

4.000 

8.000 

20.000 

! 

r         1    AAA 

! 

1.800^       *'500' 

(          800 

C     10,000 

23.296)     10.«|^ 

'           1 

For  endowment  fond. 

::::::::■.:;:::::—. 

For  endowment  tond. 

.„;:::.i;.: 

For  general  endowment. 
For  general  endowment. 
For  general  endowment. 

1 

1 

22.088 
12.000 

2.000 
4.000 

22;  088 

For  education  of  men  and  women. 

^      1 
12.000' 

For  educating  poor  young  men;  the 
gift  was  made  in  bonds  which  netted 
about  $8. 000. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

1 

Purpose  not  specified.  ^ 

Digitized  by  V^OOgle 
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Table  XXJJI,^  StatiHics  of  educmtiotul 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


Name. 


BeddeDoe. 


I 


Schools  OF  THicoLooT—Contl 

Lather  Seminary Kadiaon,WiB 

BCHOOLB  OP  LAW.  I 

Union  College  of  Law  of  the  I 
Chicago  and  Northwest-  >    Chicago,  111 . . 
em  Universities. 


Law  School  of  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE,   DEN- 
TISTKY,  AND  PHARMACY. 

Soathem  Medical  College — 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 

and  HospitaL 
Indiana  Dent^  College 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . 


Members  of  the  Synod  of 
the  Norwegian  £▼. 
Lath.  Chnrch. 


ICallaghan  &Co 
O.H.Horton 
Law  focalty  of  college. . . 
Jalias  Dexter 


Chioogo,  m. 


Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

Medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  City. 

American  Medical  College. . . 

New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women. 

United  States  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

INSTITVTIOKS  FOB  BUPEBIOB 
INSTRUCTION  OF  WOBiBN. 

Mills  Seminary 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  ni 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Boston,  Mass 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . 


StLoais,  Mo 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


Ladies*  Hospital  Fair  As- 
sociation. 


Indiana  State  Dental  As- 
sociation. 
Powers  Sc  Weightman  — 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Mills  Seminary,  Cal.; 


Yarions  fMends.... 
Charlee  Band,  K.  d  . 


Lacy  Cobb  Institute Athens,  Ga  . 

Wesleyan  Female  College Macon,  Ga . 


De  Panw  College  for  Young 
Women. 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Beth- 
any. 


Minden  Female  College 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary. . . 


Abbot  Academy . 


Smith  College 

Mt  Holyoke  Female  Sem- 1 
inary.  | 


New  Albany,  Ind  . . . 
Topeka,  Kans 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Bailey. 

(George  LSeney 

{  Citizens  of  Athens 

George  LSeney 


W.CDePauw.. 
Miss  Holmes.... 


!  Corporation  of  Minden . . 
Parish  School  Commis- 
sioners. 
Kent's  HiU,Me AmiLoring 


Andover,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass 


Former  pupils  and  others. 


Winthrop  HiUyer 

r  A.  Lyman  Williston  . 

SonthH.dIey.M«..     L'i.SS  okyiiri":: 
.  I  Various  others 


Atlanta,  G*. 


Philadelphia,  P&. 


Crete,  Nebr.. 


Sandwich  Islands. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Athens,  Ga 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


New  Albany,  Ind . . ., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa j 


North  Yarmonth,Me 


Northampton, 
Northampton, 
North  Adjuns, 
Chioopee,  *' 
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Bene&otions. 


-3 


lO 


11 


OtiJeot  of  bene&ction  and  remarks. 


19 


$4,886 


50 
35 
250 


8,788 

85,000 
15,600 


♦1,»00 


5^000 
50 


500 


1,800 


200 


8,000 


25^000 


1,500  1,500 


10,000 
4.000 
22,500 


12.500 


10,000 


875 
25 


$146 


217 


875 


8,050 


"For  maint^naiioe  of  bnildlng,  teachers^ 
8a]ftrieB,  and  beneflciary  purpoaes. 


Annual  prize  for  beat  general  aoholar* 
ship  in  senior  class. 

Annoal  price  for  best  thesis  in  senior 
class. 

Annual  price  for  best  scholarship  in 
Junior  class. 

For  annual  prizes.  estabUshed  in  1877, 
two  for  the  best  oral  examinations, 
one  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  to 
be  designated,  and  one  to  be  awarded 
at  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

To  buy  hospital  lot. 

For  the  hospital. 

To  be  applied  on  rent. 

A  case  of  chemicals  worth  $500. 

About  250  specimens  to  the  museum. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  the  support  of  the  hospital  and  dis> 

pensary. 
For  prizes  for  the  greatest  proficiency. 


For  scholarships  for  needy  worthy 
pupils. 

To  build  a  chapeL 

To  improve  building. 

$25,0OU  to  be  set  apart  as  »  perpetual 
endowment.  $20,000  towards  renova^ 
ting  the  coilege  edifice,  and  the  re> 
mauider  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  college  library  and  the  scientiflo 
department  for  procuring  books  and 
apparatus. 

For  general  purposes. 

For  building  and  improyements;  there 
were  also  many  other  gifts  made  dnr* 
ing  the  year  by  various  persons. 

For  repairs. 

Value  of  gift  of  outline  maps. 

Gift  of  nearly  $8,000;  purpose  not  speci- 
fied. 

Towards  endowment  of  a  chair  of  lit- 
erature. 

(General  endowment  ftind. 

For  scholarships. 

For  building  ftind. 


1,000 

500 

4,100 


10,000 


85^  OOOj  For  art  gallery  and  collections. 
,  For  building  an  observatory. 


SOf  these  sums  $4,800  were  for  elevator 
and  $1,800  for  educational  faod. 
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Table  XXm^—StatisHcs  of  tducattimtl 


Organisation  to  which  introated. 


BeneCaotor. 


Kam«. 


Looation. 


Kamew 


lNBTITUn058  FOR  BUPBBIOB 

nrsTBucnoH  of  womkn — 
Continued. 


fMra.  Walter  Baker... 
Mis.  YaleriA  &.  Stone, .. . 


Welleeley  College . . 


Bishop  WhitAker'a  School  for 

Kew  Hampahire  Conference 
Semi 
lege. 


Wellealey,  Haas  . 
Beno,yeT 


^enry  F.  Dorant . 
variona  peraona ... 


!4ew  Hampahire  Conference  ) 

Seminary  and  Female  Col*  >  I  Tilton,K.H 

lege.  > 


Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary . 
Colombia  Female  Institute . . 


Termont  Methodist  Seminary 
and  Female  College. 

PBBPA&ATOBT  BCHOOLB. 

Academy  of  Biohmond  Conn* 
ty. 

Morgan  Park  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Phillips  Academy 


Williston  Seminary. 


KimbaU  UnioD  Academy . . 
Casenovia  Seminary 


York  CoUesiate  Institute . . 
McEeoKie  College 


Oreen  Mountain  Seminary. . . 
Markham  Academy 


DTBTITUTIOKB  FOR  SSCONDART 
1N8TRUCTI0IC. 


Andrews  Institute. 


William  and  Emma  Austin  > 
CoUege.  i 

Tuskegee  (colored)  Normal 
School. 


Paine8▼lI1^0hio. 
Columbia,  Tenn.. 


rC.H.Tenny 

J.  H.  Eastman 

[N.G.Ladd 

'Mrs.  Mjuy  Todd  Tomlin- 

son. 
Hon.  Beuben  Hitchcock. 


J*.  S.  Caaement 

Rey.  H.  C.  Hayden,  D.  D . 

JJlaaaof  1878 

variona  persona 


New  York.  K.T.. 
Jamesborc.  K.  H . 

Maiden.  iSas 

CleTelaDd.Ofaao... 


PaineeriDA,  Ohio. 

PainesTiUe,  Ohio . 
New  York,  K.Y.. 


Montpelier,  Y  t . 


Augusta,  Ga 

Morgan  Park, HI... 
Andover,  Maaa .... 
Eaathampton,  Maaa 


F.H.  Miller 

Hon.  Wait  Talcott.... 

Ebenezer  Alden,  M.  D  . 

Samuel    Willistcm 
ceased). 


(de. 


Meriden,N.H.... 
CazenoTia,  N.  Y  . . 


York,  Pa 

McEenzle,  Tenn. . . 


C  Waterbury  Centre, 
\     Vt. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 


Andrewa  Institute, 
Ala. 


C  Hon.  Dexter  Richards  . . . 
}  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Spanlding.. 
Hon.  James  Callanan  and 
others. 

Samuel  Small 

Various  persons 

C  J.M.Matthews 

<£.M.Minard,lLD 


John  C.  Spencer . 


Stevenson,  Ala.. 
Tuskegee,  Ala.. 


-J.W.Wasson 

(  By  subscription 

\JILn.  Helen  M.  Randal] 

various  per8oa^iti28Gi  tey. 


Angn8ta,Ga. 
Rockford,in. 
Randolph, 
Eaathampton. 


Newport,  K.H.... 
Attiaboro',  Mass  . 


York,  Pa 

McKenzifi,  T^bb.... 

Burlington,  Yt 

StartoboroQgfa.Tt.. 


MUwaakee,  Wis. 


Andrewa  Tnatitrt^ 


J^(S^^:.'^ 
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Benefactions. 

1 

1. 

j 

Is 

U 

1- 

1 

1 

1 

Gbiect  of  beneilMtion  and  remarks. 

9 

6 

r 

8 

0 

10 

11 

19 

$140,500 

$5,000 

For  soholarship. 

For  bnilding  **Stone  HaU,'*  which  was 

.  125,500 
8,500 

I          100 
(     20,500 

$iio,  000 

first  opened  September,  1881,  thoogh 
the  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
was  made  oy  Mrs.  Stone  some  two  or 
three  years  oefore  that  time. 
For  college  of  mnsio. 

3,500 

For  payment  of  debt. 

>     21.600 
25,400 

/For  endowment;   the  gift  of  X.  0. 

>  Ladd  being  snl^eot  to  an  annuity 

>  daring  his  life. 
For  soholBffship. 

;""'.;:"""" 

8,000 

15,000 

1 

4.000 
2,500 

$15,000  for  endowment,  $2,600  for  re- 

pairs, and  $2,400  for  elcTator. 
For  repairs. 

1  :::.:::: 

400 

$400 

Yalae  of  specimens,  chiefly  in  natnral 

2,000 

history  and  geology,  to  oe  added  to> 
the  museam  of  the  Institnte,  which, 
with  the  Ubrary.  was  the  gift  of  Mis» 
Margaretta  Bowles,  Colombia.  Tenn. 
Donor  and  porpose  not  specifled. 

20 

20 

For  a  prize  medal,  to  be  given  to  the 

best  scholar. 
A  gold  medal  for  proficiency  in  drill. 

5,000 

5,000 

Endowment  for  instmction  or  scholar- 

200,000 

ships. 
Purpose  not  specifled ;  by  the  terms  of 
the  wia  of  the  late  Samael  WiUlston, 
Williston  Seminary  held  an  interest 
in  property,  amounting  to  $2U0,000, 
which  amount  was  received  on  the 
sale  of  the  property  during  the  year 
1881. 

1          140 

c 

118 

\  :::::::: 

45.000 

45,000 
2.500 

For  payment  of  debt  and  endowment. 
Endowment 

2,500 

5,000 

5,000 

{          750 

C          500 

}         lAn 

t/          IM 

20 

20 

Value  of  a  gold  medal  called  the  *  'Spen- 
cer PrlM^'  in  declamation. 

Given  in  work  in  the  erection  of  a  new 

500 

500 

1     «. 

<          500 

{          100 

j  To  ftunish  the  primary  department. 

^ooo 

5,000 

For  building,  general  expensea,  and 

library. 

1 
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OrganJMtton  to  whk||i  introftad. 


HMD*. 


ISfiTTTUTIOKS  FOB  tBCONDABT 

iKsTBUcnoN — CoDtinoed. 


Talladega  College 

BtMtfT'eHall 

Napa  Coliegiate  Inatitate. . . 

"Wolfe  HaU 

Trinidad  Academy 

Durham  Academy 

6t.      Margaret's     Diocesan 
School  for  Girls. 

Cookman  Institate 

Storrs  School , 

CamakAcademy 

Juniper  High  School 

HadUon  Hale  Ui^  School. . 

Monte^ma  High  School 

Washington  Hale  Academy. . 

Elgin  Academy 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary  and 
Commercial  College. 

Lenox  Collegiate  Institate. . 

Friends*  Academy 

Bellewood     Seminary     and 

Kentucky      Presbyterian 

Normal  SchooL 
Union  College 

Alexander  College 

Bethel  Academy 


Princeton  Collegiate  Inati-  \ 
tnte.  5 


Peabody  Normal  Seminary . . 

Hallowell  Classical  and 
Scientific  Academy. 

Oak  Groye  Seminary  and 
Commercial  College. 

West  Nottingham  Academy. 


Powers  Institate. 
Nichols  Academy 

Tabor  Aoademy . 


Talladega,  AU.. 


Benicia,Cal 

Napa  City.  Cal.... 

Denver,  Colo 

Trinidad,  Colo 

Durham,  Conn  .... 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Camak,Ga 

Juniper,  Ga 

Hadison,  Ga 


Bf>H|amin  de  Forest.. 


Hr.  Gregory 

American      Hissionary 
A  flsofiatiiwi  I 


Hart&rd,  Con.. 
ICarUehead,  Hat 


VartouspecBons 

Various  persons 

C  Hiss  ex.  Wolfe 

(^Various  persons 

New  West  Education. 
&S.  Scranton 


NewYoA,K.Y.. 


Chica^,  m. 


Various  i>«rs<ms.. 


Dr.  James  Jones 

Franklin  H.  Lummis  . 
Various  persons 


Cainak,Ga 

Brooklyn,  K.  T.. 
Hadiaon.  Oft 


Hontenuna,  Ga. . 


Washington,  Ga 


Elgin,  HI..., 
Onarga,  HI., 


<  William  Hinor.... 
(Various  persons. 

(Gen.R.  Toombs. 


<  Judge  William  Beeoe  .. 
(  S.  Bamett  and  others. 


Hopkinton,  Iowa. 

Le  Grand,  Iowa. . 
Anchorage,  Ky.. 


Hrs.  C.C.Sinclair. 
Hrs.H.  Finley 


Dr.  Stuart  Bobinaon . , 


Barbourvllle,  Ky  . 
Burkeeville,  Ky . . 
Nioholasvill^  Ky. 


Princeton,  Ky . 


New  Orleans,  La — 


Hallowell,  He 

Vassalborough,  He. 
ColoTa,Hd 


Bemardston, 
Dudley,  Hass. 

Harion,  Hass. 


5  WaniinTo'oin... 
(Various  persons . 
Various  persons . . 


'E.P.Humphrey. 
I  Samuel  Garrett . . 

T.S.Anderson.. 

L.L.  Warren 

[Various  persons . 


Local  oontribatiooa. . 


Charles  Clapp. 


P.  a  P.  Connor.. 


Anonymous. 
H.  Conant ... 


Hrs.  Elisabeth  Tabor. 

Digitized  by 


Hontezomsk,  Ga. . 
Hontesnma,  Ga. . 


> Washington,  Ga.. 


Cedar  Bapida,  Iowa- 
Dubuque,  Iowa.... 


Louisvillet  Ej^.. 


BarkesTille,  Ky . 


NlcholaaviUe,Ky.. 


LouisviUe.  Ky... 
Princeton,  Ky.. 
Owenaboco*.  Ky. 


Bath,  Ma.. 


Pawtiiokei,B.L 
Harion,  Haaa... 


STATISTICAL    TABLES. 
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^ 

It 

o 

j 

It 

1 

11 

1 

1 

Ol^Jeot  of  benefaction  and  remark*. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

la 

►  $15,000 

$10,000 

$10,000  for  endowment  of  the  preeident'a 

chair. 
$1,000  for  bonding  fund. 
$2,000  for  profeasors'  8alarie8,&c. 

Donor  and  obiect  of  $2,000  not  specified. 
To  aid  thn  iuvhot.1 

]     $2,000 

$1,000 

450 

iAo 

16, 000         15, 000 

For  liquidation  i>f  debt 

5    buUding. 
To  pay  tuition. 
For  library. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

For  buUding. 

Pnrpoae  not  specified. 

For  general  school  purposes. 

For  books,  apparatus,  &o. 

Value  of  fivo  acres  of  land  and  a  honae, 

the  school-house  to  be  used  exclu- 

sively  for  white  males. 
Value  of  a  building  lot. 
From  citiacns  to  erect  a  new  school 

919             010 

i.5o6 

1.000 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

100 

$100 

8,700 

2,500 

2,600 

^   55 

600 

500 

500 

600 

2,500 

2,600 

500 
1.500 

800 

800 

250 

J       2.000 

1 

800 

building. 

For  repairing  building. 

For  refurnishing  school  room. 
For  repairs. 

J  For  general  purposes. 

800 

.  .. 

250 



<            185 

}           -^®  t            26 

276  *          275 

For  deficiency. 

For  general  purposes. 

{For  endowment  for  the  education  of 

5    young  ladies. 

For  building. 

To  pay  for  the  college  property  which 
was  sold  under  Judgment  of  the 
courts,  and  to  improve  and  furnish 
the  building  for  the  purpose  of  es- 

4,000         4.000 

75 

i          1    IMA 

75 

C           600 

c 

i      ^^5        fioo 

7,000 

7,000 
8,829 

^       2,829 

900 

900 
8.000 

tablishing  a  "high  school  of  the 
first  order,"  whicn  shall  be  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Louis- 
ville. 
Also  $2,000  trmn  the  Peabody  educa- 
tional fund;  the  whole  for  general 
support. 
For  general  purposes. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

A  complete  set  of  photographic  appa- 
ratus, to  give  a  taste  for  amateur  pho- 

ofcbemistry. 

New  library,  observatory,  and  academy 
building. 

For  teacher's  salary  and  general  support 
of  school;  besides  this  Mrs.  Tabor  has 
erected  a  house  for  principal.  Sec 

8.000 

80 

50 

50 

1,800 

1.800 
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Table  XXIII.—  Siaiittica  of  edncatiomml 


Organisation  to  whioh  intrntted. 


Benefiictor. 


Hamo.  / 


Location. 


Name. 


InSTITUnONB  FOB  BBCOMDABT 

msTBUcnox— Continued. 
Mr.  Moody's  School  for  Boys. 

Wesleyan  Academy 

Shattuck  School 

St.  Olaf'a  School 

Gastavus  Adolphos  College. . 

Wealeyan  Methodist  Semi- 
nary. 

Mt.  Hermon  Female  Semi* 
nary. 

Winona  Female  College 

Watson  Seminary 

South  weat  Baptist  College. . . 

Butler  Academy 

Bellevue  Collegiate  Institute. 
Wentworth  Male  Academy.. 

Morrisville  Male  and  Female 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Peirce  City  Baptist  College. . 

Lutheran  High  School 

Salem  Academy 

Nebraska  Conference  Semi- 
nary. 
Pinkerton  Academy 

Brackett  Academy 

Kingston  Academy 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy. 

South  Jersey  Institute 

Centenary  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

German- American  School 
(Beacon  street). 

German-American  Element- 
ary and  High  Grammar 
School. 

Albany  Academy 

S.S.  Seward  Institate 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Glen's  Falls  Academ v 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary. 
Milbrook  Academy 

Free  German  School 

German -American  School  cmT 

the  Nineteenth  Ward. 
Workingroan's    School   and 

Free  Kindergarten. 
School  of  the  Tumverein 


Northfield,  Mass. 


Wilbrahaoi,  Mass 
Faribault,  Minn . 
Northileld,Minn. 
St.  Peter,  Minn.. 
Waaioja,  Minn.... 


r  Hiram  Camp 

lMis8£lIaM.GraTas. 

I  James  Taloott 

[Morgan  Soott , 


Meriden,  Coim. 


Yaxioua  persons . 


Clinton,  Miss . 
Winona,  Miss. 


Ashley,  Mo 

Bolivar,  Mo 

Butler,  Mo 

Caledonia,  Mo... 
Lexlngtmi,  Mo... 

Morrisville,  Mo., 


Citizens  of  Windna . . 
Hon.  A.  H.  Bnckner. . 


Peirce  City,  Mo.. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Salem,  Mo 

York,  Nebr... 


C  American  Tract  Society. 

iCitixens  of  Butler 

Citizens  of  Caledonia 

S.  G.  Wentworth 


Various  per8<»s . 
C  Andrew  Peirce . 


Miasowi. 


LezingtoD,  Mo., 


(  Various  persons . 


Clifton  Springs, 

N.T. 
Miaaonri 


Derry,  N.  H 

Greenland.  N.H... 

Kingston,  N.H 

Blairstown,  N.  J  . . . 

Bridgeton,  N.  J 

Hackettstown,  K.J. 

Newark,  N.J 

Newark,N.J 


John  M.  Pinkerton    (de- 
ceased). 


Boston.  Mass. 


Peter  French  (deceased). 

John  I.  Blair 

(  William  Bucknell 

>  various  per8<ms 


Blairstown,  N.J. 
Phi]adelphiA,Pa . 


Various  persona  . 
Various  persons  . 


Albany,  N.T. 
Florida.  N.Y. 


Flushing,  N.Y.... 
Glen's  Falls.  N.Y. 

Lima,N.Y 

MUbrook,N.Y.... 


Various  persons 

Hon.  Frederick  W.  Sew- 

ardiLL.D. 
Kev.M.Phelan 


Albanv,N.Y... 
MontnMe,K.Y. 


Society  of  Frienda . 


Glen's  Falls,  N.Y. 
NewYoric,"N.Y!! 


New  York,  N.Y.. 
New  York,  N.Y.. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


Mrs.  Anna  Ottendorfer . . . . 


New  York,  N.Y... 


Digitized  by  vAOOQ  IC 
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Benefkotioos. 


I 


10 


11 


Olijeot  of  beneftotton  and  rMUftrlu. 


$iM,ooe 

000 
8,174 

360 
4,568 
8,200 

1,200 

200 


2.000 

272 

226 
8,000 

400 
7,000 


66 
4^000 

18O,O0Cf 

60 
4^000 

700 
200 


8,002 


1,200 


2,000 
1,500 

io.r 

80 


25,000 


#8,174 


1,268 
8,200 


8,806 


1,200 


2,000 

282 

226 
8,000 


1,000 
6.000 


180,000 


16^000 


3,602 


1.200 


2,000 

1.500 

10.000 

80 


10,000 
5.000 

5.000:. 

6.000!. 


1200 


40 


50 


600 
200 
200 


PnrpoM  of  gift  of  929,000  not  8p«oiAed. 

Puipose  of  gift  of  $6,000  not  speoifled. 

Pupoae  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Poipoee  of  gift  of  $5,000  not  specified. 

For  payment  of  debt. 

For  Dnilding  gymnasinm  and  drill  halL 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  current  expenses  and  building  ftind. 

For  endowment 

For  enlarging  and  improTing  buildings. 

Contribution  for  books  for  benefit  of 

pupils. 
PubUo  documents  for  library. 
A  gift  of  land  and  money  to  pay  debt. 

For  apparatus  and  books. 

For  repairs  on  building. 

Gift  or  ground  and  sohooi  building 

▼alued  at  $3,000. 
Maintenance  of  faculty  and  Improre- 

ment  of  grounds. 

I  For  building. 

Donor  and  imrpose  not  speolfied. 

Forllbrarv. 

Donor  ana  purpose  not  spedflad. 

For  permanent  fimds  of  tbe  academy 

For  library. 

For  support  of  sohooL 

Addition  to  the  endowment 

I  For  library. 

Art  and  library. 

A  gift  of  fomltoie  for  sohooi  roomt. 

Fbr  payment  of  mortgage. 


To  fit  up  the  chemical  laboratory. 
Books  and  apparatus. 

For  general  purposes. 

For  general  pmposes. 

For  endowment 

For  education  of  the  children  of 
Friends. 

'For  the  promotion  of  the  German 
sohooi  system;  the  sum  of  $26/000 
being  piut  of  "The  Hermann  Uhl 
memorial  ftind,**  founded  by  Mrs. 
Anna  Ottendorfer  in  memory  of  her 
son  the  late  Hermann  TJhL  deceased. 
This  sum  is  to  be  inyested  by  trust- 
ees during  lifetime  of  sons  of  Her- 
mann Uhl,  and  the  income  paid  to 
the  institutions  in  tho  proportions 
indicated ;  at  the  death  of  both  sons 
the  capital  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  beneficiaries. 


50  E 
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Table  XXni.^  StatUtia  of 


OrguilzAtion  to  which  intnutod. 


Hune. 


Looatioo. 


Benefftctor. 


Name. 


iMBilTUTlOHB  FOB  SBOOMDABT 

nfBTBUcnoir— ContiDaed. 
BoohMter  Bealsohflle 


WMt  Winfleld  Academy . 
St.  Mmtj'b  College 


Broini  Seminary 

WUminicton  l^'onnal  School. 

Xin^iam  School 


Tileaton  Normal  School. . 
Tadldbi  College 


Albany  Enterpriae  Academy 
Academy  of  Centnl  College 


•Si.  Franda  Oymnaatnm . , 
Fostoria  Academy 


Hartford  Academic  Inatltote . 

Poland  Union  Seminary 

Northern  Ohio  Collegiate  In- 
atltute. 

^Umpqua  Academy 

Jiartin  Academy 


Western  Pennsylvania  Claa- ) 
sical  and  Scientlflc  Insti-  > 
tute.  > 

Union  Seminary 


MoElwain  Institnte  . 
Bold  Institnte 


Westtown  Boarding  School.. 

Friends'  New  England  Board- 

infi:  School. 
Polyt4'chnic  and  Industrial 

Institute. 


Clinton  College 

Cooper- Limestone  Institute.. 


Penn  School  and  Edward  L. 
Pierce  Library. 


Booheater,N.Y. 


Bocheeter  Bealachulye^ 
ein. 


WeatWinfleld,N.Y 
Garibaldi  P.  0.,N.C. 


Yarioas  peraons WeatWiBi)eid,N.Y.i 

BeT.J.OrConnell,I).D 6aribaldi,H7G 


r.N.C.-. 
Wilmington,  N.C. 

lfebaiieTlIle,N.O. 


Wihni]igton,N.C. 
YadkiB,N.C 


Biahop  R  W.  Wanen, . 
uJ.J.H.6regory .. 


Hob.  J 


Yarkma  peraona . 


lCarU«head,]CMB. 


Albany,  Ohio 

Central    College, 
Ohio. 

CiBoiBnati,Ohio.... 

FoaCoria.OUo 


lira.  Mary  Bemenway. 

C  William  Shaw 

lYarions  persona . 
variooa 
Alvin" 


naperaona  . 
W&i^t.... 


Ohio. 


Hartford,  Ohio 
Poland^] 
Sotitli  New  Lyme^ 
Ohio. 

Wilbur,  Oreg 

Eennett  Square,  Pa. 


Mt  Pleasant.  P» . 


Stadenta  of  St  Franda .. . 

Ctor.  Charlee  Foster  and 
others. 


a.  p.  lODer  (deceaaed) . 


Hamnal  Martin  (deceaaed) . 


(J.  J.Piser Harlandabarg.Pa.. 

<  C.  W.  Cooper 


Pittaboi^Pia.. 


Cdnmboa,  ddo. 


Giiiofam«ti,Olila. 
Fbetoclak,Ofaie... 


Poland,  Ohio . 


Kemiett  Sqaaro^  Pa. 


New  Berlin.  Pa . 


New  Lebanon,  Pa. . . 
Beidsbnrg,Pa 

Westtown,  Pa 

Providence,  R I 

Bln£rton,&C 


(  Yarious  persons 

iRey.A.Stapleton I  Bast  Point.  P* 
BcT.  C.  F.  Deinincer New  Berlin, Pn  .... 
Charles  P  Swengle ! 

<  John  McElwaln New  Lebanon,  Pa  . 

(  Yarious  persons !  PennsylTsnin 


Clinton,  S.C 

GaflheyCity,  aC... 


St.  Helena  Town- 
ship. S.  C.  (Beau- 
fbrt  P.  O.) 


iJoa.W.Hibbs I  Columbi*  Co.^Pa . 
Elisabeth  W.  Wistar  ....    (^ermantown.  Pa. . 


Peter  Cooper 

Hon.  EL.  Pierce.. 


NewYork,N.Y. 
Mi]ton,Masa 


B.E.I>arrah 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Towne 

MFS.R.C.Lincobi 

Beneaet  Society 

Misses  Towne  &  Murray 


Boaton.Maas 
Boeton,Maaa  _. 
Germantown,  Pa. 
8t.H6l«n%&C  ^ 
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^ 

1. 
11 

|1 

rfS- 
|1 

1^ 

• 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

le 

11 

19 

$800 

1800 

Fttr  Mlaries  of  toftohen.  on  oondHioii 
tb«t  a  non-seoteriAii  Qennan-Amer- 
ieui  aohool  be  taught. 

For  prixea. 

100 

Hoo 

4^000 

$4,000 

500  acres  of  land  worth  $4,000,  gireo 
that  a  literary  institate  may  be  mafai- 
tained,  which  ahaU  be  Catholic  and 
conducted  by  monks. 

To  pay  teachers  and  liquidate  debt. 

For  school  building  and  new  mission 
home. 

Honey  to  be  loaned  to  indigent  boys 
to  help  pay  board  and  tuition;  also 
means  to  furnish  an  extra  teacher;  in 
no  case  is  more  than  $100  to  be  loaned 
to  one  i>erson,  and  the  money  Is  to  be 
paid  with  one-third  of  the  first  yearly 

Towards  support. 

\  Cash  and  books ;  money  to  finish  new 

5    college. 

For  general  expenses  and  books. 

For  new  boarding  hall,  on  condition 

that  board  of  trustees  raise  money  to 

flnUh  the  building. 
To  buy  fbeU  repair  buildings,  and  ftir- 

nish  poor  students  with  books. 
For  endowment  and  equipment 

Donor  and  purpose  not  specified. 
For  endowment. 

100 

100 

10,000 

10,000 

8lO00 

8^000 

^000 

2,000 

150 

150 

1,000 

1,000 

473 

$478 

8,600 

5,500 

76 

6,000 

5^000 

800 

For  improvement  of  grounds. 

Approximate  value  of  two  hundred  and 
ilfty  shares  of  bank  stock,  yielding 
an  annual  income  of  about  $700  to  the 
academy. 

)  For  payment  of  debt  and  increase  of 
1  \    library. 

800 

""iiooo 

300 

14,000 

2.800 

\    » 

$40 
10 

Gifts  of  fossils. 

\  .. ...... 

Gifts  of  shells. 

.:....:. 

\         4,000 

V' 



i.5o6 

3.100 
1.000 

)  For  payment  of  debt  on  buildings  and 

)     grounds. 

For  new  building  (in  part). 

For  gener&l  purposes. 

For  the  education  of  children  of  Fricmds 

1^000 

i          100 

2,100 

2,666 

30.000 

X 

80, 000 

in  limited  circumstances. 
To  educate  poor  children;   donor  to 

nominate  the  children. 
In  machinery  aud  books  for  library  and 

intlnstrial  department,  and  in  schol- 
arship fceR.    • 
For  repainting  building. 
To  purchase  groundn  and  buildings  and 

establish  a  school  for  young  ladies. 
Value  of  gift  of  over  £00  books  for 

librarv. 
Value  of  a  hall  for  the  library. 
C  To  educate  children  of  St.  Helena. 
<     Mrs.  Towne*s  donation  is  made  on 
(     condition  that  sewing  be  taught. 
Services  and  money  to  educate  tha 

children  of  St.  Helena. 

3.000 
150 

.......... 

8,000 

150 
22.000 

22.000 

' 

1,000 

1.000 

%Wi 

200 
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Tablb  XXUL— i9te<i«iict  of 


OrganiMtka  to  which  intnitted. 


IXfTITUnORS  roB  raOOHDABT 

DUTBUcnoN — Contiiiiied. 

Johntown  Aoftdeaiy 

Montgomery  Bell  Academy. . 
HoUton  Seminary 

Wataaga  Academy 

Biahop  Baptist  College 

Add  Ban  College 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy 

If t.  Piagah  Academy 

Storer  College \ 

National  German- American 
Teaohen*  Seminary. 

St  Mary's  Inatitate 

Laa  Yegas  Academy 

Laa  Yegaa  College 

Santa  FA  Academy 

Wahsatoh  Academy 

School  of  the  GoodShepherd. 
St  Mark's  Grammar  Sdiool. . 

Salt  Lake  Academy 

Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Insti. 

tvte. 
Salt  Lake  Seminary 

UmiTUTlOHB  fOB  THB  DBAF 
AHD  DUMB  AHD  TSB  BLIHD. 

American  Asrlom  for  the 
Bdaoation  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

Perkins  Institotion  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the 
Blind. 

St  Joseph's  Institate  for  the 
Improved  Instmctlon  of 
Deaf  Mates. 

New  York  Institntion  for  the 
Blind. 

Pennsylvania  Institntion  \ 
for  Deaf  and  Domb.        > 


Williaton.&C. 


KashTQliL  Tenn 

KewMa^etTenn.. 

Watanga,  Tenn 

Marshall.  Tex 

Thorp's  Spring,Tez 

St  Johnsbury,  Yt... 


fDr.J.W.Lowmaa  . 

J  H.  A.  Sally 

SaRTyler 

(p.H.8aUy 


Yarioas  pel 

Board  of  edncation  of  the 

M.S.Cbarch. 
L.K.&L.J.Shoiin 

i  Mrs.  C.C.  Bishop 
Yarioas  persons 

J.  T.  Walton 


(Sir  Thaddeas  Fairbanks 
<Bx-GoT.  Horace  Fairbanks 
(Col.  Franklin  Fairbanks 


Harper's  Ferry,  W. 

Ya. 
MUwaakecWia... 


Prairie  da  Chien,  Wis 
LaaYegas,K.M«z.. 

Laa  Yegaa,  K.  Max.  . 

Santo  FA^N.Max.. . 

MtPleaaantUtah.. 

Osden,ntah 

SabLakeCity.irtah. 

SaltLakeCity.irtah. 

SaltLakeClty,ntah. 

SaltLakeCity.Utah. 


CL.  W.Anthony 

}_  Yarioas  persons 

Mrs.  4nna  Ottendorfor  . 


Hon.J.Lawler 

!Kew    West    Bdncatlon 
Commission. 
Sabserlptioas 

fHoo.Ma(Heco 

lHoo.T.Lana 

iProtC.Longaeaaia 

(Yarioaa  others 

New  West  Bdncatlon 


Yarioaa  peraona . 


New  Weat  Edncation 

Coflimlastoo. 
CItiaens  and  fHsnda  In 

theBi 
Chnrtdi 


Hartted,  Conn . 


Mrs.  Martha  P.  Foeter. 
Yarioaa  peraona 


Fordhanif  N.  Y . . . 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


I 


1 1  J. 


Mary  Shields  (deceased). 


SWIlll8t0ll,&C.. 

NaahTflkLTcnn.. 
NewYoa,K.Y. 


Little  Do^  Tenn.... 
NewYork,H.T.... 


Waco,  Tex. 


ProTftdeMe^B.1. 


Naw  Yoik, K.  T  ... 


PxainadaCliiaB,Wla. 
Chioago^ID 

Laa  Yegaa,  M.Max.. 


m. 


Norwioh,  Cobb  . 


PliiladB^phln.Pa.... 
Creek.  Pa. 
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i 


l! 


I 

ll 


Ottleot  of  benefiMtlon  and  renuttks. 


10 


11 


19 


f790 

£00 
100 

12 

\     12,500 

500 

I  100.000 

100 

I     10,000 

10,000 


$600 


1260 
150 
150 
200 


$100 


12 
10,000 
2,500 


10,000 


6,000 
6,000 


0,000 

8,000 

1,700 

200 
1,200 
5,000 

1,600 

5,000 

6.000 


2,000 
44,1 


(4,260) 
(4,800) 


1,700 


178»070 


1,500 


2,000 
44,886 


172,786. 

2851. 


8,000 


5.000 


5,000 
8^000 


$600 


160 


>To  ftiniiah  aoftdeny. 

For  general  pnrpotee. 

To  help  edaoato  yonng  men  tm  th* 

ministry. 
Toivardfl  nimiahlng  honae. 
For  building. 
Valne  of  gronnda  and  a  boilding  paid 

for  by  tne  people. 
YaJae  of  boola  aon*ted  to  library. 
'A  permanent  fond  for  gcoieral  ez- 
pensea ;  the  gift  of  'Ex-why.  Horace 
and  Col.  Franklin  Fairbanks,  being 
from  the  estate  of  their   fkther, 
flraatos  Fairbanks. 
*o  enlarge  the  school  library. 

^  To  put  up  a  new  building. 

For  promotion  of  the  Oerman  school 
system;  this  is  part  of  ft  fond  of 
^,000  fouAded  by  His.  Ottendorfnr 
in  memonr  of  her  son.  the  late  Her* 
mann  Uhl. 

Books  to  the  library. 

I  >  Baildlngs  and  current  ezpenaea. 

iGIft  of  minerals  and  books,  and  oaah 
to  the  amount  of  88,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  additional  buildlnga. 

.1  Payment  of  teachers. 

.   Purpose  not  specified. 
.   Donor  and  purpose  not  spedfled. 
.'  For  education  of  poor  children,  given 
I      in  scholarships  of  $40  each. 
.    To  pay  teachers. 

.{  For  building  and  furnishing. 

.  i  For  building  for  boarding  department 


To  assist  in  publishing  things  especiaUr 
suited  to  aid  in  the  mstmction  of  dear* 
mutes. 

Contributed  fhmi  January  1  to  Septem- 
ber 80, 1881,  to  the  permanent  endow* 
ment  of  the  "  Howe  Memorial  Prees.*' 

Donor  and  puxpoee  not  apeoifled. 


Donations  and  legadea. 

<  Cash  recelTed  on  aeooont  $62,786|  the 

<  remaininff  $120,000  are  matookt  and 
C    real  estate. 

Tvt  general  pnipooeiDOg  LC 
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Table  XXUL-^Statutice  of  edmeaiiommJ 


Organixation  to  whioh  intrnstad. 


Name. 


IXBTITUTIOirS  rOR  TBB  DSAF 
ikUD  DUMB  AlTD  THS  BUITD— 

Continued. 


Pennsylyania  Inatitation ) 
for  toe  Instraction  of  the  > 
Blind.  ) 

StJobn'sCathoUoDeaf-Mate 

Inatitate. 
Dakota  School  for  Deaf- 

Mntea. 


TBAIHIHO   8CH00L8  FOB 
NUB8B8. 

Connecticut  Training  School 

for  Nuraea. 
Illinois  Training  School  for 

Norses. 
Training  School  for  Nuraea 

(Belle  vue  Hospital). 

Mount  Sinai  Training  School  I 
for  Nurses.  > 

Nurse  Training  School  of  the 
Woman's  Hospital. 

XXMTrunOKB     FOB     FBBBLB- 
MIHDBD  CHILDBBN. 

PennsylTBnia  Inatitntion  for 
Faeble-Minded  Children. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


St.Franoia,Wia.... 
Sioux  Palls,  Dak... 


riCaryShialda  (deceased) 

The  Leeds  estate 

[  The  Seybert  estate 


Gitiaena. 


8loiixPBlk,I>ak.. 


New  Haven,  Coim . 

Chicago,  HI 

New  York,  N.Y... 

New  York.  N.Y... 
Philadelphia.  Pa.. . 


Yariona  persons.. 
Various  persona . . 
r  Yariona  peraona . 


[  David  Walleratein  (deo'd) 


ElwyStPA. 


Tarioos  peiBons . 
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"RonefootlonB. 


"p. 


II 

-a 

o 
H 


OliJeot  of  beneCMtion  and  remarks. 


10 


11 


r$168,000 


S$l«6^800 

126 
2;  000 


156 
16k  08( 
e,618 

7,200 
283 


2,000 


16,085 
0,618 
0,760 


288 


19 


Legacy  sol^Mt  to  a  coUateral  inherit- 
anoe  tax  of  6  per  cent,  feee.  Ao. 
.  PnrpoeeoflSOOreceiYed  from  this  eatKle 
!     not  reported. 
.'  Purpose  oflegaoyof$2.000  not  reported. 

Donor  and  purpose  not  named. 

.1  Ofthissnm  $1,000  were  for  building  and 
10  acres  of  landfValned  at $1,000,  giren 
I  onoondition  that  the  legislatareappro- 
I  priate  $2,000  for  said  school  bnUding, 
I      wliioh  appropriation  was  made. 

Donation  and  subscriptions. 
I  For  the  purpose  of  founding  tlieschooL 

For  general  support  of  the  school ;  donar 

tions  and  suDscriptions. 
$0, 410  subscribed  to  start  the  school  and 

$350  in  cash  donations. 

Purpose  of  legacy  of  $600  not  specified. 
For  general  purposes. 


Annual  subscription  to  the  ft«e  fund. 
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Table  XXY.^ImprovemmU  in  school  fwrmture,  apparatvs,  ventUaHonf  S-o,,  patented  in 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1881. 


Name  of  patentee. 


Sesidenoe. 


If  umber 
of  patent. 


Title  of  patent. 


5inn,F.B 

Forreater;  P.  G 

Enapp^MinnA 

Nonan.  Edward 

Matlick,  LN 

Perry,  W 

[}raham,P.D 

If  allinckTodt.  J.  F 

De  Forreat,  T.B 

W^illiuna,G.S 

Eona&d,F 

Tonea,H.M 

Kacbler,  A 

Priedmann,  J 

Webb,  G.B 

Noyea,  LaVeme  W 

Alden,  B 

Coetello,  T.  H.,  andiu  H. 

HalL 
Crocker,  J.  B. ,  Jr.,  and  B. 

Freae. 

Sinn,  F.B 

Hepp,  Daniel 

Mott,  J.M 

Moves,  LaVeneW 

3Tn'ith,8 

Soodman,  A 

FulwUer,  D.  M.  and  J.  A  .  . 

Pederson,  O 

Fi8ke,B.A , 

Baldwin.  J 

Borwyer,  J.  A 

Moon,H.X 

Moore,  Ira 

BlcKinlev,  F.B 

Emery,  O.L.L 

Parent,  G 

Howland,  W.H 

Gard,W.E 

Jenninga,  B.S 

Jenninga,  B.8 

Thomaa,  F.  J 

Barton,  S.E 

Forbee,RD 

Garratt,  A. C...... ......... 

Ritcbie,  £.8 

Fay,  C.P 

IIrIndoe,a.F 

M^andell,  A.  A 

Baaaett.  E.R 

Piper,  &A 

Irwin,  J.  B 

Powers,  F.B 

Pbelps,  E.  B.,  and  A.  Part- 
ridge. 

Horton,N.N 

Smitb.O 

Kletsker,  A.  J 

Knapp,  E 

Honck,  G.F 

DeRoberta,0 

Hillman,  8 

Farmer.  W 

I>oyle,  J 

Weiaaenbom,  B 

Downea,  C.H , 

Ciane,  T.8 


Oakland,  Gal 

San  Francisoo,  Gal. . 
San  Francisoo,  Gal. . 
San  Francisoo,  Gal*. . 
San  Francisoo,  Gal . . 
Santa  Barbara,  Gal . 
Black  Hawk,  Colo.. 

Denver,  Golo 

Birminiirham,  Gonn. . 
Ozeenwich,  Gonn... 

Mancbester,  Gonn . . 

Meriden,  Gonn 

New  Haven.  Gonn . 
Seymonr,  Gonn.  .. 
Tbomaaton,  Gonn.. 

Batavia,Ill 

Ghioago.Ill 

Ghioago,  HI 


CUoago,  HI. 


Chicago,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

DecaSr,Hl 

Lexington,  HI 

MorriB,Hl..  

Kaperville,  HI 

Hontington,  Ind . . . 

La  Porte,  Ind 


Richmond,  Ind 

Leavenworth.  Kana. 
Wellington,  Kana  .. 

Biddeford,  Me 

Biddeford,  Me 

Topsham,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 


Baltimore,  Md. 


240,600 
296,896 
240, 752 
239,815 
248,605 
248,162 
240,820 
236.215 
245^250 

;  241, 215 
286,158 
240.520 
245,726 
230,158 
251.662 
230,055 
944,512 
286,782 

246,668 

246,487 
243,255 
245,087 
243,065 
•n.566 
::*7.405 

r.l..567 
l^^:[.:H»5 
1^^7, 1)05 
t;4t.786 

:2;r.V'J44 
':-i     r30 

]  --i  108 
l:  »0 
:4;  i81 
24-  177 
)65 


Athol,Ma8a.. 
Boaton,Ma88. 


Boat<m,Ma 

Brookline,  Maaa 
Chicopee  Falls,  Maaa 
Everett,  Haas..., 
Hyde  Park,  Mass 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Newton  Upper  Falls, 
Maaa. 

Sangns.  Maaa 

Spr&igfleld,  Maaa . 
Springfield,  Maaa. 


City.  Mo.. 

Savannah,  Mo.... 

St.Loaia,Mo 

St.  Loais,  Mo 

Warrensbarg,  Mo 

Albion,  Kebr 

Blackwoodtown.NJ' 
Elizabeth,  N.J... . 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Jeraey  City,  N.J... 

Newark,  N.J 


249,  112 
25;>,54t 
250,802 
280,796 

;  246. 013 
246,781 

[247,253 
230,072 
248,753 
237,103 
248,782 
242,157 
251,200 
244,468 
250,671 
242.582 
248,212 

280,885 
246,880 
246.550 

:  246. 870 
246,380 
288.070 
240,000 
244,260 
240,621 
250,213 
888,117 
242,821 
240,280 
250.028 

:  286. 877 
243,364 
240,007 


iharpener,  and 


Arithmetical  fhone. 

Adding  machine. 

Mnsio  chart 

Rest  and  guide  for  penmen. 

Tellurian. 

Adding  machine. 

Combined  calipers  and  role. 

Air-pnrifying  apparatos. 

Lead  pencil 

Combined  pencil  caaa, 

eraaer. 
Fountain  pen^ 
Stylograpnio  pen. 
Pencil  sharpener. 
School  slate. 
Fountain  pen. 
Calipers. 
Book  bolder. 
Music  book  holder. 
Stop  hinge  for  school  deaki. 

Pantograph. 

Map  holder. 
Pen  holder. 
School  deak. 
Book  holder. 
Copying  book. 
Music  atand. 
Adding  machine^ 
InkwdL 
Pencil 
Inkwein. 

>Tellnrian. 

Map  and  chart  caaew 
Map  case. 
Music  leaf  turner. 
School  deak  and  seal 
Slate  pencil  sharpener. 
Mnsio  rack. 
Adding  machine. 
Stylomphic  pen. 
Guisthenio  implement. 

>  Air-cooling  apparatus. 

Sprine  calipers. 

Combined  desk,  rule  and  balanoau 

Inkstand. 

Air-cooling  apparatoa. 

Cyclometer. 

Calipers. 

Revolving  calendar. 

Mucilage  nolder. 

Calipers. 

Blotter. 

MultipUoation  block. 
Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Music  holder. 

I  Heating,  cooling,  and  yentllating  appar 

>  ratna. 

Combined  arm-rest  and  book  leveler. 

Fountain  pen. 

Mucilage  bottle. 

Mechanical  calculator. 

Inkstand. 

Combined  pen  rack  and  letter  holder. 

Apparatus  for  teaching  chemistry. 

Pen  holder. 

Lead  pencil  holder. 

I  Stylographic  fountain  pen. 

Lead  and  crayon  holder. qqqI^ 
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Table  XXV. — ImpravemenU  in  whool  furniture,  apparattiBf  4^. — Contdnned. 


I  of  pataiitiHk 


Danl,  A 

llarrJs,  H 

HvattJ.W 

Coleo,  D.  F.,  and  J.  H.  Lnck 
hnrat. 

Hick8,W.C 

Hyatt,  C  M.,  and  R  C. 

Balkelev.  J.S 

Abbott.  P 

Crandall,  J.  A 

Gardam,  J 

Johnson,  Frank  G 

Oothoot,  W.  V 

Piirdy,  J.  S 

Soniers.  D.  M 

Stewart,  W.  W 

Gamtaon,  O.S 

Boman,  C.  W 

Brown,  F.  C,  and  A.  H. 
Satherland. 

ColLird.  R.  M 

De  Quillfeldt,  Charles 

Dexter,  O.  P 

Frederick,  C 

Gifford,  A.  C,  C.  H.,and  J.  H 

HarriB,  H 

Hawke«,G.F 

Higgs.P 

Hol&nan,  Jo«eph 

Jndd,  J.  R ................ 

Kirkwood,  A.  M 

Mallory,  J.  E 

Pannenter,  I.  TV 

Beqna,  M.  Aagiista,  and  E. 
Dnnn. 

Warth,  L.  P 

Wright,  J.  H 

Schrag,  P 

Smith,  J.  G 

Bnrville,  J.  R 

Hnghcs,  C.  M 

Soetbeer,  E 

Johnson,  E.  E 

Deming,  W.  L 

McComb.  L.  H 

Moore,  A 

Power,  Minnie 

Enple,  S.  D 

Ilscher,  A 

Reimer,  W.  G 

Showakor,  C.  H 

McDade,  J.  D 

Lobges.  P 

HaU,  A.R 

Cross,  A.  T , 

Hope,  J 

Livormore,  C.  "W , 

Miller,  J.  A.,  jr 

P^binaon,  O.  M 

West,  T.S 

Chataijnie,  J.  H 

Lneniug,  D.  C 


BAfidenee. 


H  timber 
of  |wte&t 


Newark,N.J.. 
Newark.N.J.. 
Newark,  N.J. . 

JRahway.N.J. 

Summit,  N.J.. 
Albany,  N.T.. 


Balaton  Spa,  N.  Y  . 
Brooklyn,  N.Y  .... 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.... 
BrookhTi.N.  Y  .... 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.... 
Brooklyn, N.Y  .... 
Brooklyn, N.Y  .... 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.... 

Brooklyn, N.Y  .... 


BiiflMo,N.Y.... 

New  York, N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y . 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y . 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 


New  York,  N.Y... 


New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y... 

New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y... 

Port  Richmond,  N.  Y 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Bainbridge,  Ohio  . . 

Lima,  Ohio 

New  Bremen.  Ohio.. 
PainesviUc.Ohio... 

Salem,  Ohio 

Sidney,  Ohio 

Sidney,  Ohio 

ConneautviUe,  Pa.. 


Hazleton,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Piltston,  Pa 

Prompton,  Pa 

Providence,  R. I... 

Providence,  R.  I 

Providence.  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I 

Poultney,  Vt 

Aloxanclria^a 

Richmond,  va 

Milwaukee,  Wis. . . 


238.862 
241,003 
238.908 
(  247, 616 
1249.589 
241. 214 
241,867 

249,893 

248,549 

243,362 

242,625 

248.043 

241.235 

237,045 

248,520 

5237,454 

>  237, 139 

(  244. 992 

1246,670 

<  237, 365 

)  244, 429 

C  238, 024 

i  239. 119 

242,273 

248,147 

245,458 

240,399 

244.3t<8 

238,897 

236.222 

C  241, 859 

;>  244,  235 

'  a9,902 

237,884 

237,531 

240, 712 

241,362 

250,537 

250.738 

242,937 

241,682 

236,839 

•9,736 

238,735 
245.257 
;  251, 646 
I  247, 120 
239, 867 
250,881 
249, 627 
240, 557 
243, 706 
243, 863 
246,174 
241,683 
240,268 

246,737 
250,653 
236,457 
240,469 
248,104 
240, 739 
243,248 
716 
890 
IW 
242,449 
246,961 
250.937 
239,062 
245,757 
246,461 
248,659 


]   *9. 
(244, 


Title  of 


Scholar's  companion. 
Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Lead  pencil. 

I  Sponge-holder  for  slate  pencila. 

Inkatand. 

Double  reversible  slate. 

Finger  rest  for  pendla  and  penbolde 

Lead  penciL 

Nested  alphabet  blocks. 

Proportional  parallel  ruler. 

School  desk. 

Pantograph. 

Fountain  pen. 

Automatic  pencil  oasei 

Fountain  pen. 

F.-.nntnm  penholder. 

}^.  ! ..,,;  d....,]c. 

Ki  ;f"«>l  fnrnitore. 

>  hpod  and  CTsyon  holder. 

>  St  jlopniphle  fountain  pen. 

Pi^ii  und  prmril  case. 

BiphiiTi  iKotile. 

J]  I '  t  r  1 1  1 1 '  Ti  I  fi>r  dividing  angleSb 

L'.dJ  .;riM  I  rayon  holder. 

(3  _v  1 1,  j  1 1  ;i ,- 1 1  y  apparatua. 

Lc»j1  ;\)ijd  r  rayon  holder. 

Btyloji^nkj'bLo  fountain  pen. 

Th«irmo  else  trio  battery. 


Ij&it4  skjjd  orayon  holder. 


F4trtAblp  g^^1nuastic  appaiatvs. 

"Writ  113  K  itijo. 

Writ  ill  1:  bk  and  fluid. 

A  i  r^  \ni  n  i  yijig  apparatus. 


a  Reissue. 


Pen  and  pencil 
Pen  and  pencil  holder. 
Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Penholder. 
Calendar  inkstand. 
Music  leaf  turner. 
Hinge  for  school  ftcurniture. 
Dividers. 
Book-cover  shield. 
Detaohably  covered  book. 
Ellipsograph. 
School  seat  and  back. 
Wrist  and  hand  support  for  key- 
instruments. 
Pantograph  engraving  machine. 
Siphon  bottle. 
Pencil-holding  slate. 
Penholder. 

Double  reversible  slate^ 
Book  holder. 

Combined  ruler  and  rotary  blotter. 
StyloKTaphio  fountain  pen. 
Stylographic  pen. 
Stylograph  ic  pen. 
Pantograph  engraving  machine. 
Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Stylographic  pen. 
Musio  leaf  turner. 
Segmental  map  and  atlas. 
Blotting  pad. 
Object-toaching  frame.      . 
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Table  XXV.— Jmprot?emcw(»  in  school  furniture,  apparatus,  ^c. —  Continued. 


KimeofpstentM. 

BMidCQCd. 

Kumber 
of  patent 

Title  of  patent 

1 

3 

3 

4 

tfazzj,  L.  R 

MUwaakee,  Wis 

B»cine,  Wis 

Trnlontown,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  0  .. 
Washington,  D.  C 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.C.. 

Washington,  B.C.. 
Washington,  D.  C .. 
Washington,  D.C.. 

Bois6 City,  Idaho... 

South  Kensington, 
England. 

Keswick,  County  of 
Cumberland,  En- 
gland. 

Paris,  France 

Berlin,  Germany — 

Geiersthal,  Germany 

Wilhelm,  Gottingen, 
Germany. 

Mexico,  Mexloo  .... 

246,628 
C237,259 
{248,723 
247,033 
239.244 
246,769 
241.983 
236,846 
237,312 

238,251 
246,044 
250,697 

237,168 
242,919 

!39,130 

250,234 
237,184 
238,948 
248,183 

945,347 

M^ns^c  stand. 

^nrant,  B.  G - 

}  School  desk. 

Sponge  cup. 

P^n  fount<4iin  Attachment 

?1«her,G.  "W 

Ieet«r,  G.  H 

Penholder. 

im,j.  G 

Jppitt,  F.J 

Slate  fofitener. 
Music  leaf  turner. 

tores,  G.  B......... 

Method  of.  and  apparatus  for,  cooling  air 

in  buildinss. 
Ventilating  and  cooling  buildings. 

Art  of,  and  mechanism  fbr,  phonetic  no- 
tation. 
Book  protector. 

Uc«,E.E 

tiUwajreD,  B.  J 

rhelees,  M 

imium,  G.  "W 

restetner,  D 

Apparatus  for  producing  copies  of  wYit> 

Ings. 
Penholder.  . 

rU8on,R 

rnmeL  FranooU  B 

old*,  F.  W 

Blotting  case. 
Pen. 

ensel,  E.  B.  D 

linkerfaes,  W ............ 

Penholder. 

Combined  book  holder  and  portfolio. 

miyi4m^  Hlghiio-  T.T.  ,T ,  T- , 
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Nam.— The  reader  is  respoctf  ally  invited  to  consult  the  prefiitory  note  on  page  8,  ftrom  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  arrangement  of  the  report  is  anch  as  to  obviate  the  neoeaaity  for  many  entriea  which 
would  otherwise  find  place  in  thia  index. 


Academiea.    See  Secondary  instmction. 
Adrian.  Mich.,  schools  of,  1J3. 
Agricnltaral  and   Mechanical  College  of  Ken- 
tacky.  84. 
AgricnltaraTand  Mechanical  College  of  Missis- 
sippi, 141. 
Agricnltnral  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texaa, 

clxxvii,cljucviii,  24ft,  250. 
Agricolture,  colleges  of.    See  Science,  schools  of. 
Akron,  Ohio,  schools  of,  20L 
Alabama,  summary  of  edacational  condition,  IxxiiL 

abstract,  4-«. 
Alabam*  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  7. 
Alaaka,  summary  of  educational  condition,  Ixxviii, 
Ixxix. 
abstract,  278. 
Albany,  N.  Y»  schools  of,  ex,  174, 175. 
AlexandriaJTa.,  schools  ot  258. 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  schools  of  217. 
Allentown,  Pa.,  aobools  of,  217. 
Altoona,  Pa.,  schools  of,  217. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science,  817, 818. 
American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb,  90, 31. 
Americiui  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  817. 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  318, 814. 
American  Medical  Association,  817. 
American  Missionary  Association.  816. 
American  Philological  Society,  815. 
American  Social  ^ience  Association,  814, 315. 
Amherst  College,  dxi,  113. 

Anagnoa,  M.,  remarks  of,  on  distinctive  features 
of  American  schools  for  the  blind,  ccxviii, 
ccxix. 
Anderson,  J.  A.,  views  of;  aa  to  the  value  of  chem- 
istry and  physics,  olxxi. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  schools  of,  ox.  128, 124. 
Apgar.  Ellis  A.,  term  ot  office  of.  171. 
Appleton,  Wis.,  schools  of,  271. 
Argentine  Confederation,  educational  condition 

of,  cdxxii,  cclxxiii. 
Arkannan,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
Ixxlv. 
abstract,  ft-12. 
Arkansas  Industrial  University.  10, 11. 
Arizona,  summary  of  educational  oondition,  Ixxix. 

abetract^0,280. 
Armstrong,  H.  Clay,  term  of  office  ot  8. 
Armatrong,  8.  C,  udian  work  in  charge  of,  205. 
Art,  inatruction  in,  in  California,  10. 
in  Colorado^  24. 
in  Iowa,  78. 
in  Maryland,  103. 
in  MassachusetU.  Ill,  117. 
in  New  York,  185, 186w 
in  Ohio,  208. 
in  Pennsylvania,  226. 
in  Rhode  Island,  263. 
In  District  of  Columbia,  200. 
Associationa,  educationaL    See  the  heading  Edu- 
cational Conventions,  under  the  respective 
States. 
Atchison,  Kana.,  schools  ot,  76, 77. 
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Atlanta,  Ga.,  schools  of,  42, 43. 

Atlanta  University,  45, 46. 

Attendance,  daily  average  aebool,  in  the  Union, 

xliii,xliv. 
oomparison  of,  for  ten  years,  li. 
Attleborough,  Mass.,  schools  o^  107. 
Anbum,  Me^.  •chools  of,  02, 08. 
Auburn,  N.  Y .,  schools  of,  174, 175. 
Augusta,  Ga.,  achools  of.  42, 48. 
Augusta,  Me.,  schools  ot  02, 03, 
Austin.  Tex.,  schools  ot  247. 
Australasia,  educational  condition  ot  odxxiv- 

colxxvL 
Austria-Hungary,     educational     condition     ot 

ccxxxv-ccxliv. 
Averaffe  attendance,  daUy,  per  capita  cost  ot  in 

city  schools,  ovi,  oviL 

B. 

Bacon,  Leonard,  obituary  notice,  83. 

Baltimore.  Md..  schools  ot  dfVOO. 

Bangor,  Me.,  schools  of,  cxv,  02, 08. 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  Wows  ot  reffarding  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  Columbia  CoUege,  clii. 
report  ot  on  elective  studies  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, clxii. 
remarks  ot  on  standard  of  admission  to  Co- 
lumbia Law  School  clxxxv. 

Basle,  Switzerland,  achools  ot  cclxv. 

Bates  CoDege,  04. 

Bath,  Me.,  schools  ot  02, 08. 

Bay  Citv,  Mich.,  schools  ot  128, 124. 

Beadle,  W.  H.  H.,  term  of  office  ot  284. 

Belgium,  educational  condition  ot  ccxliv,  ooxlv. 

Bellaire,  Ohio,  achools  ot  201. 

Belleville,  111.,  schools  ot  40, 50. 

Benefactions,  educational,  statistica  ot  coxxxi- 
ccxxxiiL 

Berlin,  Germany,  schools  ot  ccxWiL  ccL 

Berne.  Switserland,  schools  ot  colxiv. 

Beverly,  Mass.,  schools  ot  107. 

Biddeford,  Me.,  schools  of  02, 03. 

Bingham  ton,  K.  Y..  schools  ot  174, 176. 

Biackie,  George  Stoddart,  obituary  notice,  245. 

Blind,  summary  of  statistica  of  schools  for  the, 
ccxv. 
provisions  for  the  instruction  of  the,  ocxvl- 

ccxix. 
table  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the,  680- 

683. 
See,  also,  the  heading  Special  Instruction,  un- 
der the  respective  States. 

Blosa,  John  M.,  term  of  office  ot  65. 

Boston,  Mass.,  schools  ot  cviii,  cix,  cxv,  107, 108. 

Boston  University,  cxxvUi,  113, 116^  116. 

Bowdoin  College.  04. 

Bradford.  Pa.,  schools  of.  217. 

Brasil,  edu&itional  condition  of,  cdxxiiL 

Brewer,  O.  H.  P.,  term  of  office  ot  205. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  schools  ot  27. 

Bridget  on,  K.  J.,  schools  ot  167. 

British  Columbia,  educational  condition  ot  cclxix. 

Britiah  India,  educational  oondition  of,  oclxvi- 
cdxviii. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  schools  of  107. 108. 

Biookline,  Mass.,  •ch,c§|Js  o^l<^J^^e 
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Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  tohoolt  of,  crilt  cxr,  174, 176. 
Brown.  Joaepb  IC,  addreM  of.  before  the  NmUonal 

Educational  AMOciation,  310. 
Brown  Univeniity,  232. 233. 
BnfEalo.  K.  Y..  schooU  of,  174. 17«« 
Bulgaria,  edncational  condition  ot  oolxv,  ooIxtL 
Burlington,  Iowa,  schools  of.  68. 
Burlington.  YL,  schools  of,  252. 253. 
Burt.  Ihivio.  obttaary  notic«  of,  137. 
Bosinoss  collegea.    See  Commercial  and  bnaineM 

coUesea. 
Butcher,  Bernard  L.,  term  of  oflBoe  of,  267. 
Buxton,  £.  N.,  view*  of,  as  to  the  proper  way  of  ea- 

timating  acbool  accommodatlun  needed,  cix. 
Byrd,  William  L,  term  of  office  of,  205. 


Calhoun.  A.  W.,  paper  of;  on  the  effoct  of  student 

life  on  the  eyesight.  809, 310. 
California,    summary  of  educational  condition, 

lixviiL 
abstract,  13-10. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  schools  ot^  107, 108. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  schools  oC  107. 
Campbell,  Fred.  M..  term  of  office  of,  10. 
Canada,  educational  condition  of,  cclzix-cclxxiL 
Canton,  Ohio,  schoob  ot,  201. 
Carbondale.  Fa.,  schools  of,  217. 
Carroll,  Philip,  statement  by,  respecting  education 

in  Ontario,  oclxx-cdxxiL 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  clxx,  206. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  schools  of,  68. 
Census,  analysis  of  edncationiil  relations  of  the 

tenth  United  Stotes,  ix-xUii,  Ixiii-lxix,  cx- 

cxiiL 
Chapin,  Joshua  Bioknell,  obituary  notice,  234. 
Charleston,  a  C,  schools  ot  236, 237. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn..  schools  of,  241, 24S. 
Chaatanqua  Teachers'  Betreat,  816. 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 108. 
Chemistry  in  scientiflo  schools,  clxx-«lxxii. 
Chester,  Pa.,  schools  of,  217. 
Chicago,  HI.,  schools  of,  cviii,  ex,  49, 50. 
Cbicopee,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 108. 
Chili,  educational  condition  of,  cclxxiil,  ocIxxIt. 
Chtllicothe,  Ohio,  schools  of,  20t. 
Chinese,  number  and   character  of  the,  In  the 

United  Sutee,  xxi. 
education  of  the,  in  California,  18. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  schools  of;  ex,  201. 202. 
Circulars  of  information,  list  o^  published  in 

1881,  V. 
Cities,  summary  of  school  statistics  of,  xcil-ovii 
condition  of  public  schools  in.  cxiv-cxri. 
table  of  school  statistics  of,  328-378. 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  cclviL 
Clairke,  F.  W.,  circular  on  physics  and  chemistry 

by,  clxx,  clxxi. 
Clereland,  Ohio,  schools  of,  201, 202. 
Clinton,  Iowa,  schools  of  68. 
Clinton,  Mass.,  nchnols  of,  107, 108. 
Coobran.  Yamum  B.,  term  of  office  of,  131. 
Coeducation  in  colleges,  cli,  clii. 
Coelln,  C.  W.  Ton,  remarks  of,  on  the  district  sys- 
tem. It. 
term  of  office  ot,  74. 
Cohoes.  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  174, 176. 
Colby  University,  04. 
College  of  New  Jersey,  170. 
Colleges.    See  Universities  and  colleges. 
Colombia^  educational  condition  of,  cclxxir. 
Colorado,    summary  of   educational    condition, 

Ixxvil,  IxxviU. 
abstract,  20-24. 
Colored,  illiteracy  among  minor,  Ixvl-lxlx. 
education  among  the,  Ixxxi-xo. 
illiteracy  among  the,  in  cities,  oxi-cxiii. 
Columbia,  iMstrict  of.    See  District  of  ColnmbiA. 
Columbia,  Pa.,  schools  of,  317. 
Columbia  CoUege,  clii,  clxii,  clxr,  clxvi,  clxvil,  183. 
Columbian  Univtsrsity,  287, 288. 
Columbu^  Oa.,  schools  of,  42, 48. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  schools  of,  201. 202. 
Commercia]  and  business  colleges,  summary  of 

statistics  of,  cxxxiii,  cxxxir. 
table  of  statistics  oC  397-411. 


Compulsory  attendanee.  In  Califenda,  14. 
in  Connecticut,  26. 
in  Kansas,  76. 
,        in  Maine,  02. 
'        in  Massachusetts,  105. 
in  Kevada,  157. 
in  New  Hampshire,  160. 
Concord.  N.  H.,  schools  of.  161. 
Connecticut,  summary  of  educational  oooditka, 
Uxi. 
abstract,  25-33. 
Conventions  and  asaodatlona,  educatiooaL     See 
the  heading  Edncational  Conventtona.  nnda 
the  respective  States. 
Cook,  George  F.  T^  superintendent  of  colored 

schools  in  the  District  of  Colnmbiik.  29A. 
Cookery,  instruction  of  the  deaf  in,  ccxilL 

schools  ot  in  Massachusetts,  117. 
Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdenoe  aad 

Art,  gifts  to  of  Peter  Cooper,  189,  note, 
Cornell,  Leonidas  a.,  term  of  offioe  ot,  34. 
Cornell  University,  mechanical  engiiBeeTing  ctmrm 

ot,  rlxxiv,  cucxv. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  schools  ot  68. 
County  superintendents.    See  the  beading  State 
School  System,  under  the  reflective  States. 
Covington,  Ky.,  schools  oC  SaLX 
Crawford.  Gideon  &  W.,  term  of  offloo  oi;  245.  noCf. 
Crosby,  David,  obituary  notice,  168. 
Curry,  J.  L.  IL.work  otln  ooiuMctSan  with  the 
Peabody  ftmd,  xc,  xcL 

D. 

Dakota,  summary  of  educational  condition,  hair. 

abstract,  281-284. 
Danbury,  Conn.,  schools  ot  27. 
Danville,  DL,  schools  of  49, 50. 
Danville,  Pa.,  schools  ot  217. 
Danville,  Ya.,  schools  ot  258. 
Dartmouth  College,  168. 

Dartmouth  Medical  College,  reipiireaients  tar  ad- 
mission to,  cxxviii. 
Dartt,  Justus,  term  of  office  ot,  255. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  schools  ot  68. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  schools  ot  301. 902. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  summary  of  statiatica  of  instita- 
tions  for  the,  ccix,  ccx. 
instruction  of  the,  ccxi-«cxT. 
table  of  statiatios  of  inatitutiona  for  the,  074- 

670. 
See,  also,  the  heading  Special  Instmctioa,  un- 
der the  respective  States. 
Deane,  John  H.,  gift  ot  to  Univeisity  of  Boeb- 

ester.  188. 
Decatur,  IlL,  schools  of  40, 50. 
Defective  classes,  number  ot  in  the  United  States, 

ocvi-ccviii. 
Degrees,  summary  of,  oonferred  by  institutloiis  fx 
the  supoior  instruction  of  women.  cL 
summary  of  collegiate  and  professional,  ooa- 

ferred,  cxcv-cc. 
honoris  cansa,  indiscriminate  conferring  ot 

318. 
table  of  statistics  of  instituticms  oonfesiiufc 
660-467. 
Delaware,  summary  of  educational  condition,  bcxtt. 

abstrscr,  34-37." 
Delaware  C<^ege,  86. 
Denmark,  educational  condition  ot  cexlv. 
Dentistry,  summary  of  statistics  of  schools  ot  cxe 
cxcL 
table  of  statistics  of  schoob  ot  640,  641,  646, 

647.648. 
Sec.  also,  the  heading  Professional  Instrae- 
tion.  tmder  the  respective  States. 
Denton,  James  L.,  term  of  offioe  ot  12. 
Denver.  Colo.,  schools  ot  21, 22. 
Derby.  Conn.,  schools  of,  27. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  schools  ot  128, 124. 
Dewey.  Melvil,  remarks  ot  on  ttie  duty  of  a  Ubra* 

rian^ii,  cciii 
De  Wolt  D-  F.,  remarks  ot  on  the  disteiet  sys> 
tcm,  Iv. 
term  of  office  ot  200. 

address  o  t  on  *  *  Some  essentials  in  tlie  derelo^ 
ment  of  a  school  system,"  808L  800L 
Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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IHckinsoD,  J.  W.,  remarks  of,  on  school  sapervision 

in  Massachusetts,  lix. 
term  of  office  of,  120. 
!>iman  J.  Lewis,  obituary  notice,  233. 
!)i8trict  of  Colambia,  summary  of  educational 

condition.  Ixxix. 
abstract,  2^5-290. 
)i8trict  officers.    See  the  heading  State  School 

Syst4'm.  under  the  respective  States. 
Mstricl  system  of  s<-hoolB,  disadvantages  of,  liv,  Iv. 

unsatisfactory  condition  of,  in  Vermont,  252. 
)oak,  W,  S..  term  of  office  of,  245. 
)over,  K.  H.,  schools  of;  161. 
)nbuquo,  Iowa,  schools  of,  68. 
)nranc,  Henry  Fowie,  obituary  notice  of,  120. 


^t  Bes  Moines,  Iowa,  schools  of,  68. 

las  ton.  Pa.,  schooh)  of,  217, 2ia 

last  Sasinaw,  Mich.,  schools  of,  123, 124. 

laton,  IJorman  B.,  remarks  of,  on  the  relations  of 

the  legal  nrofession  to  tho  public,clxxxvii. 
laton,  John,  aadress  of,  on  "Education  and  the 

building  of  the  sUte,"  308. 
report  of,  v-cclxxviL 
llementary  instruction.    See  the  heading  State 

School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 
lliTin  City,  111.,  schools  of,  49, 50. 
iliot,  Charles,  remarks  of.  on  elective  studies  at 

Harvard,  clxiiL 
lizabeth,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  167,  loa 
;imira,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  174, 176, 177. 
Imerson,  Georse  B.,  obituary  notice  of,  120. 
Ingland  and  wales,  educational  condition  of, 

ccli-odiv. 
Inrolment,  public  school,  in  the  Union,  xliii,  xliv. 

comparison  of,  for  ten  years,  L 
Irie,  Pa.,  schools  of,  217, 218. 
Ivansrille,  Ind.,  schools  of,  58. 
Ivening  schools,  cxv,  cxvi,  167. 
ixamtners.  State  boards  of.    See  the   heading 

State  School  System,  under  the  respective 

States. 
Ixpenditnre,  school,  in  the  United  States,  xlvii-1. 
comparison  of;  for  ten  years,  IIL 


all  Hirer,  Mass.,  schools  of;  107, 108. 

amum  Preparatory  School,  1(59. 

arr,  Richard  R.,  State  superintendent  of  Vir- 

jrinia,2e2. 
ay.  Kdwin  H.,  term  of  office  of„90. 
eeble-minded,  summary  of  statistic^  of  schools 

for  the,  ccxix. 
dassiflcation  and  instruction  of  the,  ccxx, 

ccxxL 
table  of  statistics  of  schools  and  asylums  for 

the.  G84, 685. 
Itchburc,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 10& 
'ivf>  Nations,  schools  among  the,  293-295. 
lint,  Mich.,  schools  of.  123, 124. 
lorida,  summary  of  educational  condition,  IxxiiL 
allowance  from  Peabody  fund  to  education  in, 

xc. 
abstract,  88-40. 
'ond  dn  Lac,  Wis.,  schoohi  of,  271. 
'ort  Wayne,  Ind..  schools  of,  58. 
'ort  Wrangell,  Alaska,  schools  of,  278. 
'oster,  E.  K.,  term  of  office  of,  40. 
'oster,  W.  E.,  remarks  of,  on  the  relations  of  libra- 
ries to  public  schools,  cciii,  cciv. 
*rance.  educational  condition  of,  coxlv,  ccxlvi 
Veeport,  111.,  schools  of,  49, 50. 
'remont,  Ohio,  schools  of,  201, 202, 203. 
'unda,  school.    See  the  heading  State  School  Sys* 

tern,'  under  the  respective  States, 
furniture,  summary  of  patents  for  improvements 

in,  ccxxxiv,  ccxxxv. 
table  of  patented  improvements  in  school, 
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ralesburg,  HI.,  schools  of,  49, 50. 
raiveston,  Tex.,  schools  of,  247, 248. 
Garfield,  James  A.,  remarks  of,  on  the  value  of 
education  for  the  deaf,  ccsdv,  ccxv. 


Geneva,  Switzerland,  schools  of,  cclxv. 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  schools  of,  285, 286. 
Georgetown  College,  287, 28a 
Georcia,  summary  of  educational  condition,  Ixxiii. 

abstract.  41-47. 
Germany,  educational  condition  of,  ccxlvi-ccli. 
Gilmour,  Keil,  term  of  office  of,  102. 
Gloucester.  Mass.,  schools  of,  1U7, 108. 
Golden,  Colo.,  schools  of,  21, 22. 
Gonza^  College,  287. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  schools  of,  123, 124. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  educational  condition 

of,  cxxxi.ocli-cclviU. 
Greece,  educational  condition  of,  cclviiL 
Green,  W.  W..  remarks  of,  on  present  condition  of 

medical  instruction,  oxcv. 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  schools  of,  271. 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  schools  of,  27. 
Griswold,  W.  H.,  indexes  of,  cciv.  noU. 
Groves,  James  H.^term  of  office  of,  37. 
Gunn,  Frederick  W.,  obituary  notice,  33. 


Hall,  G.  Stanley,  lectures  on  pedaTogy  by,  cxxxii 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  201, 203. 

Hammond,  W.  G.,  remarks  of,  on  th^  best  method 
of  studying  law,  clxxxvi. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  261 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  schools  of,  144, 145. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  schoob  of  217, 218. 

Hartford.  Conn.,  schools  of,  27. 

Harvard  College,  elective  studies  in,  dxii.  clxiii. 

Harvard  Law  School,  requirenients  for  admission 
to.  cxxviii. 

Harvard  Medical  School,  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to,  cxxviii. 

Harvard  University,  cxxxii,  112, 113, 115, 116. 

Haven,  Erastus  O.,  obituary  notice,  191, 192. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 108. 

Hebrew,  summer  school  for  the  study  of,  dxxxiii, 
clxxxiv. 

Henkle,  William  Downs,  obituary  notice,  209. 

Higbee,  E.  E.,  term  of  office  of,  228. 

High  schools.  See  the  heading  Sec4indary  In- 
struction, under  the  respective  States. 

Hitchcock,  Edward,  report  on  hygiene  at  Am- 
herst College,  olxi. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  167, 168. 

Holland,  educational  condition  of,  cclviii-cclxi. 

Hollingsworth,  O.  N.,  term  of  office  of,  260. 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  schools  of.  107, 108. 

Houghton,  Jonathan  S.,  term  of  office  of,  305. 

Houghton  Farm,  clxx. 

Howard  University,  287, 288. 

Howey,  R.  H.,  term  of  office  of,  298. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  174, 177. 

Hnmb6eck,  van.  remarks  of,  on  tho  need  of  courses 
of  study  tor  Belgian  schools,  Ixiii. 

Hungary,  educational  condition  of,  ccxxxviii- 
ccrliv. 


Idaho,  summary  of  educational  condition,  ixxix, 
Ixxx. 

abstract,  291, 292. 
Idiocy,  causes  of,  ccxxL 
Illinois,  summary  of  educational  condition,  Ixxvi. 

abstract,  48-55 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  clxxiv,  62, 53. 
Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses,  ccv,  oovL 
Illiteracy,  among  Germim  recruits,  ccxlvii. 

among  minors  in  the  United  States,  IxUi^lxix. 

in  cities,  cxi-cxiii. 
Imbeciles.    See  Feeble-minded,  schools  'or  the. 
Income  and  expenditure,  school,  in  the  United 
Statos,  xlvii.  xlviii. 

comparist'U  of  amount  of,  for  ten  years,  lii. 
Indiana,  summary  of  educational  condition,  Ixxvi. 

abstract.  56-65. 
Indiana  University,  61. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ,  schools  of,  58, 59. 
Indians,  education  of,  in  Now  York,  174. 

in  Pennsylvania.  225. 

in  Oregon,  214.^  -      .^r^^T^ 

in  Virginia,  ^Sii  ^ijatf  zed  by  Vj O OQ  Ic 
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Indian  Territory,  summary  of  edncatioiuJ  condi- 
tion, Ixzx. 
abstract.  293-295. 
Indnstrial  training,  school  for  the,  of  miners  and 
mechanics,  cixxix,  clxxx. 
for  the  deaf,  ccxiii.  ccxiy. 
for  the  fceble-minaf'd,  ccxxL 
in  Austria,  ccxxxviii. 
in  Hungary,  ccxliii,  ccxliy. 
principles  and  progress  of,  311, 312. 
See,  also,   the  heading   Special  Instruction, 
under  the  respective  States.    * 
Institutes.    See  the  headings  Training  of  Teach- 
ers and  Educational  Conventions,  under  the 
respective  States. 
Iowa,  summary  of  educational  condition,  IxxviL 

abstract,  66-74. 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  clxxiii.  olxxiv,  71. 
Ireland,  educational  condition  of,  ocly,  cclvL 
Ironton.  Ohio,  schools  of,  201, 203. 
Italy,  eaucatioual  condition  of,  cclvilL 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  174, 177. 


Jackson.  Sheldon,  educational  eiforts  of;  in  Alaska, 

278. 
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